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A living history reflected in 
gracious colonial mansions and 
historic cottages in sleepy 
country towns. A return toa 
time of elegance and true 
hospitality. 

Enjoy the experience of staying 
in beautifully restored colonial 


accommodation or modern five- 
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star hotels and dine in some 
of the state’s fine restaurants, 
The clear air, rich soils and 
abundant waters of the state 
provide a rich harvest that 
has been acclaimed the world 
over. 

It is indeed a difference you 


will savour. 


TASMANIA 


AUSTRALIA‘'S BEST HOLIDAY 


t information contact your nearest travel agent or Tasmanian Travel Centre: 


(07) 221 2744 Perth/Adelaide (08) 211 7411 Canberra (06) 247 0888 
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Gail THOMAS discovers 
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Stephen RYAN continues 
his series of “Plant Profiles”. 
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the black soil of the Downs; _ 


and. we take a look at plans 


_ by the City of Toowoomba to 
establish a chain of inter-— 
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plus the usual book reviews, 
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puore : 
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The Austrahan 
Garden Fournal — 
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Garden Open 
To-Day 


Visiting other people’s gardens has been a popular weekend — and oc- 
casionally a weekday — activity for a long time. Once the word gets around 
that such-and-such a garden will be open, the cars and the coaches head out 
in that direction by the hundred. The problem in the past has been to know 
what’s open and when. 

Victoria started the ball rolling with its own Garden Scheme in 1987; 
this was supported by the ABC and the Royal Horticultural Society of 
Victoria. It has now become the nucleus of what looks set to become a 
National Garden Scheme, with Tasmania, South Australia, southern New 
South Wales and the ACT joining in, and with an official launch by the 
Governor General in August. 

This is a very welcome move, and we must give full marks to the ABC 
for Its initiative in starting to extend the Scheme nationwide. The general 
public, including expert, erstwhile and even non-gardeners benefit from the 
opportunity of seeing a wide range of private gardens, both great and small, 
at different times of the year; the nursery trade should benefit from gar- 
deners becoming acquainted with a greater diversity of plants; the garden 
owners benefit by receiving a proportion of the gate money; and, not least, 
as the Victorian experience has shown, several worthwhile garden-related 
projects benefit with handsome donations from the residue of funds 

It is, of course, a daunting prospect to await hundreds, maybe even a few 

thousand, total strangers walking through the gate to inspect one’s private 
domain. Are they going to wreck the place? Or, worse still, is someone out 
there “casing the joint” for a later, nocturnal visit? Fortunately, experience 
worldwide has shown that, with few exceptions, people who visit gardens 
are careful, considerate, tidy — and honest. 
Another fear is that one’s garden isn’t good enough. Here, perhaps, there 
is a need to educate the public in garden appreciation. Just as one will enjoy 
an art exhibition if one has some understanding of what it’s all about — 
apart from the obvious superficialities — so it is with visiting gardens. 
Christopher Lloyd, who has more experience of being on the receiving end 
that most people, makes an important point when he says that what visitors 
to private gardens most enjoy is “the feeling that the place is loved and lived 
in, even if it’s not 100% organised and tidy”. Where the owners are deeply 
involved, he says, the garden assumes “a living identity, highly charged, 
idiosyncratic, absolutely genuine, each one unique”. 

Quality is not necessarily, in fact seldom is, synonymous with the total 
absence of weeds, the conspicuous presence of immaculately contoured 
edges to garden beds, and garish colour schemes compounded of the latest 
offerings of the seedsmen. Garden competition-winning gardens are one 
thing, but let’s not forget the best definition of a “good” garden that I know 
— that “it’s a lovely place to be IN”. 


TIM NORTH 
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Australia’s Open Garden Scheme 


The Garden Scheme, which started in Victoria just five years ago with more than a hundred gardens 
being opened to public view at various times of the year, now extends its boundaries into 
Tasmania, South Australia, southern New South Wales and the ACT. The Scheme 1s conducted 
under the auspices of the ABC, with local voluntary committees and a paid co-ordinator in each region. 
Further expansion of the Scheme into the Sydney metropolitan area, Southern Highlands and 


Blue Mountains 1s planned for next year. 


Te 


“Gardens of Australia”, the guidebook to the Garden Scheme, is published by HBE'BosRS"@! He 
recommended retail price $9.95. 


Gardens Open in Tas 


Tasmania’s Garden Scheme opens this spring with 
a total of 48 gardens being open to the public, many of 
them for the first time, on various days between 
September and next May. For a relatively small pop- 
ulation this is a wonderful start. 

Among the gardens to be open is Henbury at Avoca 
in the Midlands. The old house at Henbury was burnt 
down before the présent owners, Robert and Phillipa 
Tatchell moved there. Phillipa has cleverly in- 
corporated the ruins into her garden. The walls of the 
old homestead and woolshed now form part of this 
pretty sheltered garden. Built of limestone, birch and 
sandstone they are covered with roses and clematis; a 
path wanders through the ruined buildings, flanked 
with cottage garden perennials and old roses. 

Another old and interesting garden is Billopp at 
Cressy. Being relatively frost-free, plants like geraniums 
flower here throughout the year. Billopp has a number 
of holly trees; one, at the back of the house, has wistaria 
growing throughout it, a lovely sight in spring. Bay 
trees, a Norfolk Island Pine, Gingko and New Zealand 
Birch grow within the garden proper, while beyond the 
fence are Redwoods, Bhutan Cypress, Rowans, Pin 
Oaks and Cork Oaks. Spring bulbs are planted in many 
areas. This garden has been and still is well loved by 
both past and present members of the Lawrence 
family. 

The Retreat at Deviot on the Tamar River, is “a 
little piece of Heaven”. On a fairly steep slope, the 
garden has been enlarged by the present owners, Kyra 
and Rod Cuthbert. Rhododendrons and azaleas by the 
side of the garage are spectacular in spring, under- 
Planted with violets, freesias and with spring bulbs. 
Steps lead to the front of the house, planted on each 
Side with azaleas, hellebores and a variety of creeping 
Plants. A double white cherry, roses and perennials 
combine with the magnificent river views to make this 
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garden a real delight. Longford Hall, now the home of 
David and Rose Falkiner, was for many years a 
Carmelite monastery. A courtyard behind the house, 
originally the nuns’ dining room which led to the old 
kitchen, is now planted with a range of David Austin 
roses. The garden is heavily planted with trees and 
shrubs; two large Ulmus glabra as well as an Arbutus 
unedo dominate the lawn opposite the front door and 
Rose has made an extensive new planting of trees and 
large shrubs at the bottom of the garden. There is a 
vegetable garden and a large soft fruit cage. 

In the garden of Dr and Mrs Reg Lewis, in Sandy 
Bay, Hobart are 200 camellias. Mrs Lewis has herself 
planted everything in this garden which is now well 
established. Iris, perennials and twelve different mag- 
nolias contribute to the garden’s beauty and some- 
where there is something in flower at every time of the 
year. Mrs Lewis also has bonsai and topiary trees, in- 
cluding a very rare Vitifolium alba. 

Dennis and Phyl Morris’ garden at Fern Tree on the 
slopes of Mount Wellington is one for the plantsperson. 
Meconopsis betonicifolia seeds itself freely here as does 
the unusual and spectacular Impatiens glandulifera, an 
annual growing to a metre or more in height with rosy 
pink flowers. The collection of rhododendrons exhibit 
the diverse foliage forms found in the genus while rarer 
shrubs include Jochroma cyaneum from Central America 
with blue/purple tubular flowers. The semi-woody 
scrambler Solanum crispun with bright blue flowers the 
size of a 10 cent coin, and a dwarf Sorbus, S. 
reducta,which grows to no more than 45cm and has a 
root suckering habit forming small thickets. In the scree 
beds one will find various gentians and such gems as 
Helendera montana and Linaria borealis. 

Also at Fern Tree is Tan-y-bryn, where Vera Ryland 
has made a particularly fine rock garden, in which can 
be found many interesting alpine plants. => 
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(above) Henbury, at Avoca. 
photo P. Tatchell 


(left) Longford Hall. 


opposite page 
(above) Dennis and Phyl Morris’ garden. 
(below) Impatiens glandulifera. 


other photos Keva North 


Gardens in the Braidwood and Bungendore district of 
New South Wales, as well as around Yass and Crookwell, 
will be open this spring as part of the Garden Scheme. 

One of the loveliest gardens in the Braidwood 
district, an hour’s drive south from Goulburn, and one 
which fulfills most people’s vision of a truly romantic 
garden, is Mona. 

First known as Braidwood Farm, the original garden 
was established in 1828 by Dr Thomas Braidwood 
Wilson, who gave his name to the town. After the doctor’s 
death the garden was abandoned for a number of years, 
until the neighbouring Maddrell family bought it and re- 
named it Mona, the Gaelic name for the Isle of Man, 
from where the family had come. 

The Maddrells established a typical formal Victorian 
garden around the 30-room mansion, with imposing 
gateways, conifers and dark foliaged shrubs. When they 
sold the property in 1934 the garden again went into 
eclipse, and most of the mansion was demolished. All that 
remained of the garden were the massive elms planted by 
Braidwood Wilson and the entrance steps, which proved 
too hard to remove. 

The third phase of the garden began in 1947, when 
the present owners, Janette and Jock Mackay, began to 
establish an English-style garden, which suits the 
Braidwood climate of cold winters and cool summers. 
The entrance to the main garden is shadowed by three 
magnificent lindens (Tilia x. europaea), other fine trees 


include an English beech, a catalpa, cork oak, tulip tree 
and a Washington thorn (Crataegus phaenopyrum). 
There is a walled garden with perennial borders, a 
spring woodland garden and an ornamental pond with 
fountain. Other gardens in the Braidwood and 
Bungendore district that will be open include Manar, 
King’s Highway, Braidwood, laid out by the present 
owner’s great-great-grandfather, Hugh Gordon (who 
had married the daughter of Hannibal Macarthur) in 
1841; Durham Hall at Jembaicumbene, a combination 
of the efforts of different generations of the Royds 
family, with much of the original 1840s garden still 
intact; Birkenburn at Bungendore, where the garden 
was laid out by Mrs David Gordon in the 1960s, 
around a striking modern house designed by Guilford 
Bell; Gidleigh, also at Bungendore and another his- 
torically significant garden, tended by generations of 
the Rutledge family; and Birchfield Herbs, a specialist 
herb garden and nursery in Bungendore, operated by 
Mr and Mrs Brian Voce and open each week from 
Thursday to Sunday. 

All the gardens mentioned will be open over the 
weekend of 31st October and lst November under the 
Garden Scheme. In addition the garden at Mona will be 
open for the three days Friday to Sunday each week 
commencing Friday 2nd October until Sunday Ist 
November (five weekends) and again on Sunday 29th 
November (see advertisement in Garden Market Place). 
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Garden Scheme Up and 
Running in South Australia 


South Australia has joined the Garden Scheme with 
a list of fine properties which opened in previous 
seasons under the umbrella of Adelaide’s Botanic 
Gardens. 

New gardens have entered the Scheme, and the 
program for this year is under way, backed and 
promoted as a community service by ABC Radio 891 
5AN and regionals. The Scheme is also supported by 
the Botanic Gardens, whose Chairman, Dr Chris 


Laurie, will open his fascinating old garden at Stirling. © 


Christopher Lloyd 


Christopher Lloyd, one of the world’s most popular, 
and at times most controversial, gardeners and gar- 
dening writers, will be spending three weeks in 
Australia during November, speaking and visiting 
gardens in Victoria, Tasmania and New South Wales 
in connection with the Garden Schemes in each State. 

Great Dixter, at Northiam in Sussex, England, has 
been Christopher Lloyd’s home all his life. His father, 
Nathaniel Lloyd, bought the 15th century half- 
timbered manor house in 1910, and afterwards 
engaged Sir Edwin Lutyens to design additions to the 
house, as well as the one and a half hectare garden. 

Chritopher Lloyd was hooked on gardening at an 
early age, and cheerfully acknowledges this privileged 
Start. “Perhaps it would have been better for me to 
have had to struggle against a seemingly hopeless tangle 
of scrub... and to have emerged triumphant. Other 
Contributors to this volume (The Englishman’s Garden, 


Among others to be open are Mangiri Park at 
Crafers, Malcolm and Thelma Vandepeer’s large native 
garden at Tea Tree Gully, Al-Ru Farm at One Tree 
Hill, and Yultewirra at Stirling. 

The South Australian Scheme started too late to be 
included in this year’s national guidebook, but a brochure, 
listing all gardens open, is available from the ABC Shop in 
Adelaide, price $2.00 and from Jane Fergusson, the 
Scheme Co-ordinator, who can be contacted by telephone 
on (08)390 1329 or by fax on (08)390 3663. 


1982) achieved just that, but I do not envy them. It is 
soothing to be born with a silver spoon on your plate”. 

He enjoys being a “stirrer” and does not mince 
words, sparing neither sellers nor buyers. On advising 
his readers against a certain shrub he says “I think that 
this nurseryman’s bonanza is near its end, although one 
has to remember the proverbial fools (and novices) that 
are being born every minute”. 

He would be the despair of competitive garden 
clubs who deduct points for a fallen leaf on a path. 
Writing on “the art of letting plants enjoy themselves in 
unplanned ways” he goes on (The Englishman’s Garden) 
“this is what gives to all private gardens, where the 
owners are deeply involved, a living identity, highly 
charged, idiosyncratic, absolutely genuine — each one 
unique. And it is this that visitors to private gardens so 
much enjoy — the feeling that the place is loved and 
lived in, even if it is not 100% organised and tidy”. - 


CHRISTOPHER LLOYD will be giving illustrated talks in four capital cities during his visit to 
Australia at the invitation of Australia’s Open Garden Scheme. The visit is supported by the 
British Council. 


Melbourne: Friday 13th November, at The Great Hall, National Gallery of Victoria at 8.15pm. Enquiries to 
Shirley Hawker (03)816 9732. 


Canberra: Tuesday 17th November at the National Press Club luncheon, and Friday 20th November at the 
Canberra Playhouse Theatre at 8 pm. Enquiries to Trisha Dixon (064)53 5578. 


Hobart: Sunday 22nd November in the Burbury Hall, University of Tasmania at 2pm. Enquiries to Prue 
Archer (003)97 8214. 


Adelaide: Thursday 26th November at the Australian Mineral Foundation Theatre. Enquiries to Jane 
Fergusson (08)390 1329. 
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Following the French 
wA Grand Design 


The following 1s an extract from Old-Fashioned Gardens, a new book 
by Trevor NOTTLE, published by Kangaroo Press; recommended retail price $39.95. 
This extract is reproduced here with the permission of the author and the publisher. 


L* me describe to you a new 
vegetable garden which en- 
capsulates the traditions of old- 
fashioned back gardens but also 
takes into account the change in use 
that has occurred in the past 
hundred years. Picture a shallow 
valley with a broad flattened area 
made by cutting into a hillside and 
spreading the soil to partially fill the 
valley floor. The exposed banks on 
the low side and the high side have 
been carefully set with large rocks 
roughly fitted together and con- 
structed with a slight slope to 
properly support and hold the earth 
behind. The shape of the level space 
created is roughly rectangular, but 
this is hidden by a perimeter 
planting of shrubby wild roses, such 
as Rosa foetida ‘Persiana’, Rosa ecae, 
Rosa hugonis and Rosa cantabrigiensis, 
and of almost wild roses like 
‘Fruhlingsgold’. ‘Golden Chersonese’, 
‘Sclneewitchen’, ‘Blanc Double de 
Coubert’ and ‘Fruhlingsanfang’. Here 
and there espalier fruit trees in their 
first years fill up spaces in the rough 
hedge that screens the garden from 
the bushland beyond the rabbit 
proof fence. 

Inside, the garden is made up of 
two sections. At the far end, built up 
with massive blocks of shale, a 
narrow platform holds four olive 
trees, behind them a low stone wall; 
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still further back, a semi-circular wall 
of poplars stands outside the garden. 
The foreground is taken up by a 
large circular garden of raised 
stone-edged beds. Broad _ paths 
divide the garden into quadrants, 
and narrow curved paths lead off 
these following the circular line of 
the overall plan. Each bed is about a 
metre wide and can be gardened 
from either side. The stone work 
raises each bed about 60 cm; a con- 
venient height for weeding, cul- 
tivating, watering and _ harvesting, 
high enough to discourage jumpsome 
dogs. All of the pathways are made 
of a thick layer of crunchy quartz 
river gravel. 

Obviously the design has been 
inspired by the great kitchen gardens 
of Europe. Circular designs such as 
those at Gravetye Manor, Sussex, 
home of horticultural publisher 
William Robinson, may well have 
inspired the design, while the com- 
bination of vegetables and flowers is 
surely drawn from the formal French 
potager such as that at the Chateau 
de Villandry. Robinson greatly 
admired the skill of French vegetable 
and fruit growers and may have de- 
veloped his garden from the advice 
of his friend Henry Vilmorin, whose 
book Plantes Potageres Robinson 
translated and published as The 
Vegetable Garden. 


Productivity, Variety, 
Form and Colour 


In the golden light of the late af- 
ternoon sun the tall heads and 
massive arching leaves of artichokes 
stand silhouetted, brushed silver gilt 
and ready to pick; planted singly at 
the ends of rows or clustered cen- 
trally in fours, they supply the house- 
hold for many weeks. Feathery fennel 
in bronze and green bolts skyward to 
flower. Thymes of all sorts tumble 
over the rockwork and spread across 
the graveled paths, making a carpet of 
purple, pink and white. Many more 
plants can be found growing here 
ready to harvest, some as recently 
planted seedlings and others showing 
signs of flowering. 

The variety would have pleased 
John Evelyn, whose book on salad 
vegetables, Acetaria, a discourse of 
sallets was published in 1699. He 
would recognise chicory (flowering 
in blue, white and pink), pot mar- 
igolds, nasturtiums, borage, dill, 
tarragon, oregano, basil, chervil, 
salad burnet, all manner of mints, 
sages (grey-green, silver tricolor and 
golden variegated), parsley (curled 
and flat-leaved Italian), and lovage. 
Unlike many of us, he would also be 
able to pick out ground-hugging 
silver-leaved costmary, the starry 
purple skyrockets of flowering salsify 
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and the tangy-leaved lemon balm. 
Standing ready to pluck are endives, 
cos, romaine and radicchio with 
exotic names; ‘Sottomarina Variegata’, 
‘Verona Flamba’, “Treviso Rossa’, 
‘Castelfranco Variegata’, ‘Rouge 
d’Hiver’, ‘Rossa Friulana’ and ‘Loolo 
Verdi’. With green, red and striped 
leaves; plain leaved, oak-leaved, 
curled, ruffled and frizzed, their neat 
patches show all the colour of a 
market stall. And they look so suc- 
culent. Alongside them young sweet 
corn sprouts show in neatly planted 
blocks; eggplants, capsicums and 
celery march rank on rank with white, 
golden brown and purple onions. 
Files of carrots and radishes stand 
under the towering purple drum- 
sticks of garlic, and strawberries 
scramble footloose and fancy free. 

Further towards the outer circles 
raspberries are neatly tied-in with 
strings and stakes; mange tout, 
runner beans and telegraph peas 
clamber up poles, gooseberries and 
red currants promise ripe goodies for 
high summer, and tomatoes (shel- 
tered under wine-flagon cloches) 
indicate red-ripe ribbed ‘Rouge de 
Marmande’, Roman pear, cherry 
and Beef-hearts for January feasting. 
Bushes of rosemary sprawl here and 
there, but young bushes of bay show 
signs of early military training. 

Banished to the outermost quad- 
fants, cucumbers, zucchini, squash 
and pumpkins ramble hither and 
yon like camp followers heedless of 
the comings and goings on the veg- 
etable parade ground. 

All this doesn’t come as the result 
of one frenetic weekend; it takes 
long-term planning (a year in this 
Case) and a great deal of hard work, 
but it can be done. Jane and James 
Evans of Golden Point, Chewton, 
near Castlemaine in Victoria, have 
done it. Vegetable gardens don’t 
have to be so splendid as theirs, but 
we allneed the example of a 


visionary potager to inspire our 
Planning. ® 


Note 


Golden Point provides cottage 
accommodation and hospitality 
by arrangment with the owners, 
Jane and James Emrys Evans. 


For further information phone 
(054) 72 3714. 
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Potager inspired by Golden Point 


Kim Fletcher 


When Kim Fletcher was given her first herb plants in 
1974 she had no idea what an impact they would have on 
her life. Those few fragrant culinary herbs touched off a 
passion which has become all-consuming over the years. 

During the past 18 years, Kim has surrounded herself 
with an impressive range of herbs — between 200 and 500 
at any one time — many common but with a sprinkling of 
not-so-common ones such as saffron, sweet annie, gotu kola, 
chia, turmeric and calamus. 

“At various times I’d decide to specialize in one genus 
and collect as many of the species as I could so that I 
could study each in depth. Often that meant importing 
seeds from overseas. First it was the scented geraniums, 
then the salvias, then the thymes; but the world of herbs 
contains so many fascinating species that it’s been im- 
possible for me to continue specializing in one genus. But, 
I must admit, I would like to expand my Artemisia col- 
lection beyond the 9 species I have at present, so if anyone 
has any unusual artemisias they’d like to share with me..." 

At one time Kim and her husband had plans to start 
a wholesale herb nursery on the south coast of NSW and 
for several years did operate a part-time herb nursery in 
Canberra. However, the arrival of the Fletcher children 
led Kim in other directions. 

“When the boys were babies I channelled what spare 
energy I had into researching every aspect of herbal knowl- 
edge that attracted my attention. It was my way of coping 
with the realities of three small children and sleepless nights. 
It was stimulating and therapeutic. And in the process I 
made contact with many people particularly overseas who 
were at the forefront of herbal research and who were delving 
into areas which really interest me such as the search for new 
botanical drugs etc. I now have a network of contacts and 
friends that I can call on for information on virtually any area 
that I’m interested in. 

Home for Kim and her family now is two acres of land, 
15 minutes from the centre of Launceston, overlooking 
the Tamar River. Here again she has surrounded herself 
with several hundred different herbs and spices in a 
semi-formal raised ‘moon and crescent’ display garden 
which serves as a focal point for the open days, courses 
and workshops she conducts each year; as well as in ex- 
tensive informal beds where the herb can roam freely. 

“Apart from the fact that ‘wild’ beds require less work, 
I much prefer them to formal displays as they are ever- 
changing, quite unpredictable at times and fascinating to 
browse through.” 

To complete the picture there are several dozen fruit 
and nut trees, patches of native trees and shrubs and an 
extensive vegetable and soft fruit patch with an integrated 
system of runs for a dozen chooks. 

Kim is heavily involved in herbal education; she is 
well-known for her weekly herb talks on ABC radio and 
regular TV appearances and over the years has written 
hundreds of articles on herbal topics for newspapers and 
magazines both in Australia and overseas. For the past 
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PROFILES 


three years she has even been producing her own specialist 
herb magazine called “Focus on Herbs”. 

“It’s easy to find information on common herbs and 
how to use them in cooking, craft and even for home 
remedies but anyone wanting to delve further and study 
herbs in greater depth usually finds the sort of knowledge 
they are after isn’t readily accessible. I started ‘Focus’ to 
offer a source of such information. It still contains prac- 
tical articles on cultivation, cookery and craft but the 
emphasis is on a more intense scientific discussion of in- 
dividual herbs and herbal topics.” 

As well as her magazine Kim has had three books pub- 
lished by Penguin Australia: “Herbs in Australian Gardens”, 
“Australian Herbal Crafts: a Practical Guide for Pleasure and 
Profit” and “A Modern Australasian Herbal”. She is cur- 
rently compiling “The Australian Herb Industry Resource 
Guide” on which she has been working for the past five 
months and which she expects to be on sale in October. 

This book will be a unique networking tool for pro- 
fessional and recreational herb growers and users. It will 
provide a comprehensive listing of wholesale and retail 
herb nurseries, suppliers of fresh-cut or hydroponically- 
grown herbs, domestically-grown and imported dried 
herbs and herbal products, herb courses, herb seed, herb 
display gardens open to the public, suppliers of essential 
oils, craft materials, herb publications, societies and or- 
ganizations and lots more. 

So what’s next on the agenda once the Resource Guide 
has been published? 

“Having spent so much time over the past few years 
writing books, I’m looking forward to spending a lot more 
time this spring getting back to basics and re-organizing 
my garden. I’d like to introduce some new herbs and 
perhaps put in a knot garden.” 
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IEwiet ERS 


Dear Tim, 


In the last issue of The Australian 
Garden Fournal (May/July 1992) my 
husband and I were particularly inter- 
ested to read Noel Lothian’s article 
about the Golden Oak. I enclose a pho- 
tograph of that same oak, which I believe 
does it more justice than the one 
included in the article. I took it some five or six years 
ago from within the grounds of Auchendarroch — at 
the end of spring, when it is really at its most glorious. 

Our family and six other families have owned and 
lived at Auchendarroch for some sixteen years, and for 
the last thirteen years my husband has been the 
gardener, a job which he has enjoyed enormously. It 
has been a wonderful experience to enjoy and help 
restore some of the grandeur and beauty of the old Barr 
Smith home and garden, and our efforts have meant 


that the house is now on the Heritage 
list. The fate of the property was very 
uncertain when we purchased it in 
1976. 

Over the years we, as a community 
of families, have sought to help others 
enjoy the property also, and have 
opened the grounds to wedding groups (for ceremonies 
and photos), to school classes (for heritage and garden) 
and to the wider community as a venue for the local 
Carols by Candlelight. 

Auchendarroch is a gracious old home with a truly 
beautiful garden that has given, and will continue to 
give, pleasure to many. 


Sincerely, 
Marney Forward 


The 1992 Chelsea Flower Show 


A brief report from Malcolm FLETCHER of Parkers of Turramurra, Svdney. 


he Royal Horticultural 

Society has shown that high 
Standards can be maintained by 
its policy of only allowing growers 
to exhibit by invitation. Many 
growers wait years for an invitation 
and this ensures that those who 
do exhibit maintain the quality of 
their exhibits. 

This year’s Chelsea Flower 
Show included many particularly 
impressive exhibits from British 
growers of herbaceous perennials 
as well as some interesting exhibits 
from overseas. 

The highlight of my visit this 
year was a display of auriculas. 
the muted tones of the auriculas 
were brought out by the use of 
black cloth as a background and 
the whole exhibit harked back to 
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the 19th Century Auricula House 
which would often be erected 
during the early spring flowering 
season, invariably a structure with 
a black interior. One exhibit of 
herbaceous perennials also showed 
a tasteful and unusually restrained 
use of foliage and flower colour. 
Many exhibits, as usual, 
suffered from an excess of plant 
material and vibrant colours, but 
the desire of growers to exhibit as 
many of their wares as possible is 
understandable. Such exhibits can 
only be appreciated plant by 
plant as the effect at a distance is 
rather hectic. The same criticism 
can be applied to many of the 
outdoor display gardens. The wild 
and ‘natural’ gardens provided.a 
more restful scene to the eye and 


one could have been miles away 
from bustling Chelsea. 

Concern for the environment is 
finally growing, partly as a result of 
a number of dry years and re- 
sultant hose pipe bans. However 
this concern is also manifesting 
itself in a campaign to save the 
English bluebell, threatened in 
some areas by suburban develop- 
ment and removal of trees; and 
also a trend away from peat 
towards renewable resources such 
as coco fibre. 

Whilst the effects of the re- 
cession are noticeable everywhere 
the crowds at Chelsea and later at 
such gardens as Mottisfont, Hidcote 
Manor, Wakehurst Place and 
Nymans proved that interest in 
horticulture and gardening 
is thriving. 
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Parsnips In The Snow 

by Jane Staw and Mary Swander 
published by University of lowa 
Press; recommended retail price 
$40.00 (Aust.) 


reviewed by Trevor Nottle 


As a relief to all the high powered 
style books that abound these days 
this book provides a welcome respite. 
It has no glossy pictures, no big 
name writers, no fashions, no wordy 
wordsmithing but in its own quiet 
way makes an impact. After all the 
flim-flam of passing enthusiasms, fads 
and fancies it shows that the foun- 
dations of gardening are still strong 
and vital. The foundations are being 
in touch with the soil, the weather 
and the patterns of the seasons and 
being sensitive to the needs and 
wants of those around us and re- 
sponding to them through the way 
we garden. In this most un- 
gardening gardening book we meet 
twelve unknown, plain dirt gardeners 
from nowhere special in the United 
States. It happens they are from the 
mid-West but that hardly makes a 
difference to the content of the book 
which is about the spirit and motiva- 
tion that is inspried by the act and art 
of gardening. The book is a touch- 
stone that will refresh and enervate 
all who read it; non-gardeners 
included. 


The Garden Book of Sir 
Thomas Hanmer 


with an introduction by Eleanor 
Sinclair Rohde; published by 
Cygnor Clwyd Country Council 
Library and Information 
Service, County Civic Centre, 
Mold, Clwyd CH7 6NW, Wales; 
approx $60 


reviewed by Trevor Nottle 


This facsimile edition is an exact 
replica of the original 1933 limited 
edition of Sir Thomas Hanmer’s 
1659 manuscript. 

Sir Thomas was a Royalist who 
received his commission from the 
King at the outbreak of the Civil War 
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in 1642, and promptly retired with 
his family to Europe. On his return 
to England he settled at Bettisfield in 
Flintshire and spent his days growing 
florists’ flowers — tulips, anemones, 
ranunculus, primroses and narcissus. 
His fame as a practical gardener, 
breeder of plants and as a cor- 
respondent was widespread; his advice, 
opinions and plants were sought by the 
great garden makers and writers of his 
day. While he waited for the “just” 
peace that could only be achieved by 
the Restoration of the monarchy he 
compiled a “Garden Book” which he 
clearly intended to publish. By some 
strange turn of events the manu- 
script was never printed until 1933, 
when it was discovered among his 
papers by his descendants and sub- 
sequently published as a _ limited 
edition. At this time Hanmer was 
recognised as one of the most dis- 
tinguished horticulturists of the mid 
17th century, of equal standing with 
John Evelyn and John Rea. 

The book makes fascinating 
reading and has the added attraction 
of in-built rarity — this second edition 
is limited to 600 copies; the first 
edition of 1933 was limited to 850 
copies and is now generally recognised 
by book dealers as “very scarce”. 


The Pictorial Book of Iris 
laevigata 

by Akira Horinaka; published by 
Abocsha Co Ltd, 247 Nippon 
Kanagawa-ken, Kamakura-shi, 
Ohuna 2-14-13, Japan; available 
from Touchwood Bosoks, 

PO Box 610 Hastings, New 
Zealand; $NZ250 


reviewed by Trevor Nottle 


This is one of those books that 
proves endlessly fascinating. Written 
in Japanese with a partial translation 
into English, it has a limited appeal 
to earth-bound gardeners other than 
Iris enthusiasts. There are over 120 
colour plates, all of varieties, cul- 
tivars and hybrids of Iris laevigata. 
There are also plates of beautiful 
Japanese art works that feature these 


irises and plates of flower portraits 
and of plants growing in the wild. 
And there are pages of Japanese text. 

All too much to be bothered 
with? Not a bit of it; this is a lovely 
book. The novelty of the Japanese 
text and the curious way that it 
meets and crosses over the English 
translation mid-way through has a 
charming “bookish” appeal; this 
means that by the time you have 
come to the last pages of the book in 
its English translation you find 
yourself at the front of the Japanese 
version. It is remarkable to find that 
these pages are beautifully decorated 
with transparent silk paper. The 
book comes in a box of fine textured 
board, boldly printed with the title 
in Japanese characters. 

Especially recommended to gar- 
deners who love fine books. 


Garden Literature; an 
Index to Periodical Articles 
and Book Reviews 
published quarterly by Garden 
Literature Press, 398 Columbus 
Avenue, Suite 181, Boston, MA 
02116, USA; available by 
subscription $US95 per year 
reviewed by Tim North 


Vol 1 No 1 of this monumental 
work appeared in Jan/March 1992. It 
is the solo effort of one Sally Williams, 
assisted by a small Advisory Board. It 
is both an author and subject index to 
periodical articles and book reviews 
about plants and gardens, including 
garden design, architecture and history. 
This first issue covers 148 periodicals 
in the English language and runs to 
220 pages. Most of the periodicals 
are, understandably, American, but 
there are also ones from the UK, 
Canada, South Africa, New Zealand, 
and just two from Australia — this 
journal and Landscape Australia. 

It is a masterpiece of indexing, 
with the maximum of cross-referencing 
possible. As a resource guide it will 
be invaluable to anyone engaged in 
research or writing about plants and 
gardens. 
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An Illustrated Handbook of 
Bulbs and Perennials 

edited by Hugh Redgrove; 
published by Reed Books Pty 
Ltd, 1991; recommended retail 
price $30.00 

reviewed by Tim North 


For many years the only reliable 
books on bulbs and perennials for 
the Southern Hemisphere were R.E. 
Harrison’s two books, written in the 
1960s. This is an updated version, 
combining the two into one volume; 
curiously, Harrison’s name does not 
appear. 

Comprehensive it certainly is, 
though the coverage is slightly less 
than that of Phillips’ and Rix’s 
recent two volumes. With 400 
colour photographs the quality is 
inevitabley variable, and in par- 
ticular some of the blue flowered 
plants come out very poorly; most, 
however, provide a reasonably good 
guide to identification and the use- 
fulness of a book of this sort has to 
be judged largely by that criterion. 
At only $30.00 it represents very 
good value. There are a few minor 
typographical errors, and although 
the claim is made that the latest no- 
Menclature has been used, one or 
two names may be open to some 
question. 


The Genus Hosta 

by W.George Schmid 
Published by Timber Press, 
Portland 1992, recommended 
retail price $90.00 (approx.) 
reviewd by Trevor Nottle 


Interest in Hostas is growing 
Tapidly as an increasing number of 
varieties become available. Gardeners 
and designers are aware of the 
double value of these hardy per- 
€nnials provided by their bold ‘ar- 
chitectural’ foliage and their subtle 
leaf colour. Although there have 
been several books published recently 
On the subject none have come near 
the comprehensive cover provided 
by this excellent book. 
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The author says that his objective 
in writing was to produce a botanical 
monograph of the genus Hosta; this 
has undoubtedly been achieved but 
there is much more contained in 
these pages than a dry, scientific text. 
The author has a remarkable lucidity 
which enables him to convey to his 
readers the diversity of the genus 
both in botanical and horticultural 
terms. From a vast catalogue of 
nearly 3,500 names and synonyms 
the author has sifted and sorted the 
Latin, English, German, Japanese, 
Chinese and Korean equivalents and 
been able to render sensible a most 
complex and confused group of 
plants. The text is divided into a 
number of sections which can be 
read, or consulted, separately ac- 
cording to the need for botanical, 
historical, descriptive, cultural and 
landscape information. Each section 
links with the next so that taken as a 
whole the book gives a definitive 
picture of the world of Hosta. 

A monumental achievement and 
a good book for any keen gardener to 
have handy. 


Gardening with Camellias 
by Jim Rolfe; published by 
Kangaroo Press, 1992; 
recommended retail price $39.95 
reviewed by Tim North 


This is a very good book indeed. 
The author has been involved in 
growing and writing about camellias 
in New Zealand for more than 30 
years, so it is certainly authoritative. 
It is also very well presented, clearly 
written, and the colour photographs 
are, without exception, outstanding. 

The author takes us right through 
the genus. Camellia, including the 
most recent crosses; he tells us about 
camellia growing around the world, 
from the Far East to Europe, the 
United States, to Australia and New 
Zealand. There is practical advice 
galore on choosing camellia plants, 
landscaping with camellias, and the 
essential chapter on pests and 
diseases. 


The book concludes with an an- 
notated list of camellia species and 
cultivars, a list of camellia societies 
worldwide, a note on exhibiting ca- 
mellias and a bibliography. 

Thoroughly recommended. 


Ornamental Plants in 
Australia 

by Raymond J. Rowell; published 
by NSW University Press, 1992; 
recommended retail price $34.95 
reviewed by Tim North 


This book, covering annual 
flowering plants, soft stemmed per- 
ennials, bulbs and climbers, forms 
part of a trilogy by this author, the 
other two volumes covering orna- 
mental trees and ornamental shrubs. 
First published in 1970, this has 
been through several revisions since. 

It amounts to a rather random 
overview of some of the more popular 
species and cultivars, and there are 
many omissions. For example, no 
euphorbias are included, no ver- 
bascums, no gladiolus or watsonia 
species, no ampelopsis, only two 
hellebores, four salvias and only one 
annual poppy. Quite extensive lists 
of cultivars are given in most cases, 
and these, one suspects, will soon call 
for yet another revision. 

While this may be a useful guide 
to those just starting a garden and 
interested in widely grown plants, it 
will be of limited use to the serious 
gardener. 


Other Books 
Received 


Practical Craft Ideas from 
Your Garden, by Janet 
Taylor 


Coastal Gardening in 
Australia, by Rodger 
Elliot 


Two recent issues in the Lothian 


Australian Garden series; rec- 
ommended retail price $12.95. 
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There are those who scoff at the notion that plants prefer some companions to others 
— in fact will often fare poorly in the wrong company. 
The scientific rationale behind companion planting 1s still little understood 
but the principles are as old as gardening itself. 
Nancy BECKHAM sorts out some of the relationships. 


ompanion planting has been 

developed from the experience 
of observant and sensitive gardeners 
rather than scientific experiments in 
growth chambers. This form of gar- 
dening fulfills the basic horticultural 
strategy that growing a variety of 
plants in the one area reduces the 
incidence of pests and diseases. 

Guild plants is a term sometimes 
used to refer to those which are good 
companions, while ‘antagonists’ or 
‘incompatibles’ are terms for those 
which dislike being in the same 
company. Some writers use the word 
‘antagonist’ to mean that the plant 
has qualities which repel insects or 
prevent fungal diseases. However, 
the meaning should usually be clear 
from the context. 

Generally, companion planting 
has been practised by those who wish 
to grow edible foods without using 
harmful chemical sprays. It should 
be practised in conjunction with 
rotational planting and good cul- 
tivation practices such as organic 
composting. 


Some common 
recommendations are: 


Beans generally stimulate the 
uptake of phosphorus by corn. It is 
interesting that these two crops have 
been grown together traditionally for 
hundreds of years and that they are 
complementary nutritionally. Collard 
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likes onions and potatoes but dislikes 
strawberries. 

(Collard is similar to cabbage 
although it doesn’t form a tight 
centre; the leaves are fairly tough 
and the taste is like mustard greens. 
I find it much easier to grow than 
cabbage and it is not heavily attacked 
by insects.) 

Cucumber is happy in the vicinity 
of corn, beans, peas and radishes but 
not potatoes. 

Foxglove is said to benefit conifer 
and apple trees, as well as potatoes. 

Rose geranium, and other scented 
species of geraniums, have some 
insect repelling properties and are 
good companions to grapevines, roses 
and plants in the cabbage family. 

Kale grows well with beans, peas 
and potatoes. 

(Kale is similar to collard but 
does not have a tangy taste.) 

Lavender never gets eaten by 
insects and bees are attracted to it. 
Peas, beans and other leguminous 
plants are happy in the company of 
lavender, as is silver beet. Lavender 
actually deters ants, aphids, flies and 
moths so it is useful in or around the 
vegetable garden. 

Lettuce likes strawberries, cucumbers, 
carrots, radishes, cabbage and beets. 
Lettuce seeds will not germinate in the 
presence of Chrysanthemum morifolium 
because of the toxins which are leached 
from the foliage during rains. These 
toxins are somewhat cumulative so it 


is probably not a good idea to grow 
this species of Chrysanthemum in the 
same area for more than two years. 


Marigolds should be planted 
around or near plants in the 
Solanaceae Family — capsicum, 
chilh, eggplant, potatoes, tobacco, 


tomatoes as well as ornamentals such 
as the potato vine (Solanum jas- 
minoides) and Cestrum species. 
Marigolds are compatible with beans, 
lettuce, roses and strawberries as well as 
being generally recommended around 
trees and shrubs. 

Spinach does not like being 
planted in soil where marigolds have 
been grown. 

A number of marigold species are 
resistant to various types of nem- 
atodes and may actually reduce the 
number of these in the soil. They 
may deter some cats and dogs but 
don’t count on it. Mustard greens are 
especially compatible with beans, 
beetroot, cucumbers, peas, potatoes, 
tomatoes and strawberries. They are also 
recommended for growing around 
fruit trees. 

Mustard and the weed shepherd’s 
purse are both said to be able to 
withstand excessive soil salts caused 
by brackish or saline water or over- 
fertilising. If you’re desperate, you 
can eat the leaves of shepherd’s 
purse. To my knowledge, none of 
the plants in the cabbage family are 
poisonous. Mustard greens could 
also be grown as a temporary “decoy 
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(top left) Tansy (Tanacetum vulgare) 
provides potassium, pretty flowers and 
foliage. 


(top right) Feverfew (Tanacetum 
parthenium) helps headaches and hinders 
pests. 


(centre right) Rue (Ruta graveolens) a 
&arden shield with lovely foliage. 


(below) Comfrey (Symphytum spp) the 
&arden doctor. 
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crop’ to draw insects away from the 
commonly-grown vegetables in the 
cabbage family. 

Nasturtiums are good companions 
to the cabbage family, cucumbers, 
pumkins, radishes, squash and zucchini. 
They are also recommended for 
growing around fruit trees as they are 
said to repel aphids, fruit fly and 
other pests. 

I had them growing around citrus 
trees and the nasturtiums actually 
became heavily infested with aphids 
but the fruit trees were not affected. 
When this happens, pull out the 
affected plants and replace them. 
Alternatively, dust them with lime, 
as aphid-infected nasturtiums are 
said to indicate lime deficiency. ‘=> 
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It may be worthwhile growing 
nasturtiums in containers in hot- 
houses to deter white flies. 

They are very easy to grow from 
seeds and could be used as temporary 
‘fill-in’ plants or as perennials. 

Peas enjoy the company of 
radishes, cucumbers, beets, beans and 
sweet corn. Spinach is happy close to 
strawberries. 

Tomatoes like chives, onions and 
nasturtiums but not kohlrabi and 
potatoes. 

The lawn grass Festuca arun- 
dinacea exudes a toxin that inhibits 
some weeds. If you live in a cool 
climate area, this may be an ideal 
lawn for your backyard. 

Lupins, wheat, barley, oats, peas 
and rye also inhibit some weeds. 
Young wheat shoots are deliciously 
sweet and can be chopped finely into 
salads. If you let it grow too high it 
becomes unpalatable and tough. I 
usually harvest it when it’s about 10 
centimetres high so that I get a 
number of crops from the same seed. 
Pea greens are also delicious grown as 
a salad vegetable and harvested in the 
same way as wheat grass. 


-Herbs as companions 


Basil is loved by tomatoes but is 
also loved by snails, caterpillars and 
other leaf-eating insects. I am inclined 
to think that many insects prefer 
basil to almost anything else so they 
eat it for preference and leave some 
of the other plants alone. It does 
seem to help the tomatoes but I 
always plant mine as early as possible 
in the spring to get the crops in before 
the fruit fly gets really active. 

Basil is also a good companion to 
apricot trees, asparagus, capsicum, 
chilli and grapevines. 

Bergamot is also known as bee 
balm because its beautiful, bright 
pink-red flowers have bee-attracting 
qualities. In its presence, tomatoes 
are improved in size and flower. 

Borage can look untidy in the 
garden but its wonderful blue flowers 
are immensely attractive to bees and its 
extensive roots help loosen the soil. 

Strawberries are especially strength- 
ened by borage. 

Caraway is good companion to 
peas and the long roots of caraway 
help break up heavy soils. 

Catmint and catnip help deter 
ants and fleas. - 
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Celery herb,which is a perennial, 
should be grown near cabbage because 
it helps deter cabbage white butterfly 
and caterpillars. chamomile should 
not be planted next to any of the 
mints as they tend to take on each 
other’s aroma. Apart from that, the 
groundcover chamomiles tend to 
spread and may suffocate other 
plants. Chamomile is a good com- 
panion to most ornamental shrubs. 
It improves the flavour and growth 
of cabbage and onions but only one 
plant is needed in a domestic veg- 
etable garden. 

Chervil is sometimes called 
French parsley. It is a garden friend 
of coriander, dill, lettuce and radishes. 
Radishes have a hotter flavour in its 
presence. 

Chives, garlic, leeks and onions are 
closely allied and they are good 
companions to apples, carrots and 
roses as well as being compatible with 
beetroot, celery, lettuce, parsnips, parsley, 
potatoes, tomatoes and fruit trees. 
Interestingly, I had a container of 
garlic chives which looked really sick 
and was badly attacked by thrips — 
a commercial garlic spray quickly 
eliminated the pests and the plants 
then thrived. 

Garlic is said to keep mice away 
from the roots of roses and iris bulbs 
as well as deterring rabbits. 

Coriander helps aniseed germinate 
and grow. It is a friend of cabbage, 
carrots, chervil and dill but it doesn’t 
like fennel. Coriander, like most herbs, 
needs a well-drained, composty-soil to 
do well. 

Dill is a good companion to cu- 
cumbers and both dislike boggy, humid 
conditions. It is also a friend of 
celery, lettuce, onions and the cabbage 
family. Dill may reduce the growth of 
carrots and some other edibles so you 
could use it as a temporary ‘insect 
decoy’, pulling it out before flowering. 

Sage and rosemary are not friends 
of dill. 

Fennel is generally classified as a 
soil robber and is best not grown 
amongst edible crops or any plant 
that does not have vigorous growth. 
I am very partial to fennel as a tea, a 
culinary herb and a vegetable so I 
grow various species of it in large 
plastic pots or polystyrene boxes. 

Lovage and marjoram both improve 
the health and flavour of other 
plants. 


Parsley helps asparagus, carrots, 
chives, roses and tomatoes. 

Ladybirds, which feed on aphids, 
are fond of parsley so that’s another 
good reason for growing. 

Cabbage is said to be incompatible 
with parsley. 

Pennyroyal is an ant and flea de- 
terrent and is a good friend to broccoli, 
brussels sprouts and cabbage.It produces 
a wonderful aroma and lots of mauve 
flowers in the warm weather. The 
problem is that it is a rapidly spreading 
ground cover which can self-sow so 
you may have to watch it. It is quite 
easy to pull out or cut back. I have seen 
it become a pest in pastures and as it is 
probably toxic to stock, so people in 
the country might give it a miss. 

Peppermint and other mints are good 
companions to cabbage, tomatoes and 
walnut trees in particular. 

Strawberries don’t like any of the 
mint-smelling herbs. 

Rosemary fis beneficial to the 
cabbage family but hinders potatoes 
and tomatoes. 

You will have noticed that nothing 
ever chews rosemary leaves and I find 
that prunings around seedlings and 
other small plants are a reasonably ef- 
fective barrier against insects. 

Rue should be grown more, 
because of its attractive blue-green 
foliage. It is a general garden defender 
and is especially recommended around 
fig trees, raspberries, roses and shrubs. 

Flies don’t like it, nor do cats and 
dogs, but you need to have a lot 
growing to notice any deterrent effect. 

Rue is an enemy to basil and sage. 

Sage is, unfortunately, a bit hard 
to get on with; it is somewhat tem- 
peramental, hates a fuss and usually 
prefers its own well-drained, lightly 
fertilised position. It has a detri- 
mental effect on cucumber. If you can 
get it established, it is an excellent 
friend of the cabbage family, carrots, 
rosemary, roses and strawberries mainly 
because it helps deter aphids. 

Salad burnet generally stimulates 
the roots of other plants in the vicinity 
so they tend to become healthier. 
Remember that the roots of plants 
are their digestive systems. 

Savoy helps deter aphids and is 
especially compatible with onions and 
beans. Tansy keeps fruit trees and berry 
bushes healthy although it is not as 
good a rust preventive as wormwood. 
It is also beneficial to cabbages, 
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cucumbers, grapevines, roses and 
squash. It concentrates potassium in 
the soil which means that it should 
help all flowering and fruiting plants. 

The attractive foliage and bright 
yellow flowers of tansy make it 
worthwhile growing for its dec- 
orative value alone but it also pos- 
sesses insecticidal properties. If it is 
happy in its position it will grow 
shrub-like and may spread profusely 
so keep it cut back, using the cuttings 
around plants that are being attacked 
or in a home-made spray. 

Thyme aids cabbage. It is favoured 
by most plants because it dosn’t rob 
the soil and helps deter caterpillars. 
Thyme rarely gets attacked by pests 
although occasionally some of the 
decorative species will get chewed by 
slugs and snails. 

Valerian has the reputation of 
being a flower and fruit promoter 
because it promotes phosphorus 
activity. It is especially helpful to 
fruiting vegetables such as broccoli, 
capsicum, cauliflower and cucumber. 
Earthworms like it and so does the 
compost heap. 

Yarrow’s company is enjoyed by 
most herbs and plants because it in- 
Creases their growth and resistance. 
It is worth growing -for its lovely, 
brightly coloured flowers and _ its 
decorative, ferny foliage. As a bonus, 
it has insecticidal properties and is 
£00d in the compost. 

The only disadvantage is that it 
May spread rapidly, although it is 
€asy to thin out. Nearly all the per- 
€nnial herbs need a good prune at 
least once a year to keep them tidy 
and controlled. 


Other ‘working’ herbs for 
your garden 


Elder can get somewhat untidy 
looking but it is very good to grow 
near a compost heap as it helps to 
break down organic matter. It doesn’t 
mind heavy soil and produces organic 
matter above its roots. : 

Comfrey is sometimes called ‘the 
garden doctor’ because it enriches 
the soil through the action of its 
vigorous roots. The leaves make one 
of the best mulches as they break 
down very quickly and are also 
excellent added to the compost. As 
the leaves are often chewed by 
insects, it may be that they feed on it 
preferentially. 

Feverfew is good to grow scattered 
amongst vegetables and strawberries 
but it needs regular pruning to keep 
it lowish and neat. I use the prunings 
around the base of small plants as an 
insect deterrent or make up a spray 
by simmering the above ground parts 
in water, cooling and straining. It has 
small, white daisy flowers. 

Mugwort, southernwood (lad’s love) 
and wormwood are non-edible herbs 
with insect-repellent properties. They 
are quite good companions for 
cabbage and fruit trees. They tend to 
reduce the growth of plants in close 
proximity so they may be best planted 
at the outer edges of the vegetable 
garden and pruned regularly. 

Wormwood, in particular, should 
not be used in the compost, as 
earthworms don’t like it. I use the 
prunings on the soil around plants 
which are being attacked by insects. 
Wormwood is a rust deterrent and is 
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ideal around susceptible plants such 
as blackcurrent. 

I use southernwood and worm- 
wood prunings extensively around 
seedlings and in home-made sprays. 
You could have a little collection of 
plants in pots to use for this purpose. 
These plants have an_ especially 
pungent odour which may deter 
some animals. 

In the old herbal books it is said 
that wolfbane (Coleus caninus) used 
to be grown around chook houses to 
deter wolves! If you have enough of 
it growing in your garden, it may 
discourage dogs. It has a peculiar, 
although not unpleasant, aroma and 
looks particularly attractive as a large 
spillover plant. I have grown it in 
hanging baskets and pots and it 
seems to grow profusely wherever I 
plant it. The leaves are somewhat 
succulent and the plant is easily 
propagated from cuttings. The best 
thing about wolfbane is its profuse, 
lavender-like flowers which bloom 
from autumn right through to the 
end of winter — a least in Sydney. 


Summary 


Companion planting, combined 
with organic growing, requires more 
work and planning. My experience is 
that you probably need a few years 
to get the system working and to have 
sufficient quantities of the herbs to use 
as companions and deterrents. 

In my book The Family Guide 
to Natural Therapies (Greenhouse 
Publishing), I give practical and safe 
details on the therapeutic use 
of herbs. 


The Berry and District Garden Club will be 
holding its third annual Berry Gardens Festival from 
Friday 16th October to Monday 19th October, in- 
clusive. Opening hours are from 10 am to 4.30 pm 
daily. Following the two previous very successful 
festivals, there will again be ten country and town 
gardens open, featuring a wide variety of styles, 
Many unusual trees and shrubs, and some panoramic 
Views. 

Tickets will be available at the Festival 
Headquarters in Apex Park, Berry. The cost is $8 for 
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entry to all ten gardens, or alternatively tickets may 
be purchased at each garden for $2. At Apex Park 
there will also be various nursery trade displays, as 
well as a free brochure describing each garden and 
giving directions. The major part of the proceeds will 
go to the proposed Berry Retirement Village. 
Berry is situated on the Princes Highway, 
south of Wollongong. ® 


For further information, contact Nancy Bevan on 
(044) 64. 1586 or Fudy Forbes on (044) 64.2313. 
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Sir William Watson (1715- 
1758), promoter of Linnaean no- 
menclature in Britain, was no doubt 
flattered when Phillip Miller named 
an attractive genus in his honour, 
even if somewhat disapproving of 
the species title Watsonia follis en- 
stformibus floribus alternis. Fortunately 
he had parted this life by a year when 
Linnaeus reduced the cumberson title 
to a binomial, for while Watson 
heartily approved of binomials he may 
not have approved Linnaeus’ re- 
classifying the type plant as Antholyza 
meriania. Miller renamed the species 
Watsonia meriana in 1768 but this 
tribute to his admirer was never 
accepted by Linnaeus. 

Over the ensuing two centuries the 
genus was subject to the taxonomic 
confusion typical for the larger groups 
of Iridaceae. Those of us who like 
some degree of certainty in naming 
our plants therefor heaved a sigh of 
relief when Peter Goldblatt’s “The 
Genus Watsonia” was published by 
the National Botanic Gardens of 
South Africa in 1989. Many gardeners 
feel that taxonomy and systematics are 


identical, 


by Bruce J. KNIGHT 


of little concern in their hobby but I 
strongly suspect that confusion and 
non-availability of information at this 
level can influence the popularity of a 
genus and are the underlying cause of 
our failure to tap the full potential of 
such genera’as Babiana; Gladiolus and 
Watsonia. As a simplistic example: 


when you order Watsonia brevifolia, 


caledonica, muiri, albertinensis, spicata 
and erubescens and they turn out to be 
all being synonyms for 
Watsonia laccata, you tend to be a little 
discouraged. All Watsonias are much 
of a muchness, you say. To most 
Australians they are those tall things 
that grow wild in culverts, apart from 
“that nice white one” which no one 
ever seems to have for sale. No 
wonder we stick to hybrid Gladdies! 
What then do Watsonias have to 
offer? Currently fifty-two species are 
recognised, as well as a number of 
natural hybrids. All are native to 
southern Africa and the various 
species occur in differing habitats — 
coastal or montane, poor sandy or 
rich granitic soils, dry or wet. There 
are winter growers, summer growers 
and evergreens. Height ranges from 
15—200cm and flower colour, while 
most commonly in shades of pink 
and purple, also includes white, 
yellow, orange, red and maroon. The 
diversity of colour, form and habitat 
promises well for showy adaptable 
hybrids. What has happened to the 
named Cronin hybrids developed at 
Melbourne Botanic Gardens? Are 
New Zealanders still growing the 
large-flowered hybrids developed 
there in the “60’s? The “Encyclopaedia 
of Australian Gardening” sums up 
the genus in less than a quarter page 
and mentions only three species! 
Were they unattractive, difficult to 
grow or of a limited usage and adap- 
tabilty this neglect would be under- 
standable, but such is not the case. Try 
the taller varieties in dense stands along 
fencelines, as clumps in the lawn, 
behind shorter perennials or dotted 
through the shrubbery. Medium va- 
rieties can be similarly used or planted 
around the base of deciduous trees; the 
miniatures are suitable for bedding, 


ribbons, rockeries and containers. 
Flowers, foliage and some seedheads 
are suitable for the vase. Picked when 
the lower florets are open they have a 
vase life of a week or more and some 


- are lightly scented. Culture is es- 


sentially as for Gladiolus — a sunny 
position in good well-drained soil, 
moist while in growth and dried off at 
the end of the season if deciduous. The 
majority do not require lifting when 
dormant and tolerate wet feet better 
than do Gladioli. 

And so, persuaded by verbosity, 
you sally forth in search of Watsonias 
and find — virtually nothing, apart 
from those rangy things in the ditch. 
Keep looking and keep asking and you 
may come across: 

Watsonia aletroides — pendulous 
tubular flowers in red or pink. 
Several hybrids exist with larger, 
slightly flared horizontal flowers. 
20-60cm. Winter Growing. 
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Watsonia borbonica — also known 
as Wpyramidata, has large open 
lightly perfumed flowers in pink or 
mauve. Subspecies ardernei is “that 
nice white one”, sometimes offered as 
W. alba 80-200cm. Winter growing. 

Watsonia coccinea — a chunky 
dwarf with large scarlet, purple or pink 
blooms. 15-40cm. Winter growing. 

Watsonia densiflora — in summer 
the slender spike of pink, magenta or 
white flowers waving well above 
narrow arching foliage is an eyecatcher. 
100-130cm. Summer growing, ever- 
green in mild climates. 

Watsonia humilis — a variable dwarf 
in shades of pink. The beautiful white 
form flushed pink is known as W.rosea— 
alba. 15-30cm. Winter growing. 

Watsonia laccata — the numerous 
colour forms are responsible for its 
wealth of synonyms — shades of pink, 
purple and orange. Multiplies well but 
Not extravagantly and makes a showy 
border. 20-50cm. Winter growing. 

Watsonia marginata — daintily 
cupped flowers set this apart from all 
other species. Dwarf, medium and 
tall forms occur; in lilac, pink or 
white. 40—-200cm. Winter growing. 

Watsonia meriana — a_ very 
variable species including the tall 
culvert growing form and the weedy 
cultivar known as W. bulbillifera. Has 
Some good medium and dwarf forms 
In red, pink and mauve shades. 
540-200cm. Winter growing. 
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(above) Watsonia humilis 


(left) Watsonia stenosiphon 


(right) Watsonia laccata 


opposite page 

(top) Watsonia densiflora 

(bottom) Hybrid of Watsonia aletroides 
photos B.f. Knight 


Watsonia pillansiti — also known 
as W.beatricis and W.socitum,bright 
orange or orange red flowers in 
summer. 80—120cm. Evergreen. 

Watsonia stenosiphon — a somewhat 
touchy dwarf but the beautiful salmon 
form is worth persevering with. 20-50 
cm. Winter growing. 

Watsonia tabularis — two-toned 
red or pink, the choicest form being 
a uniform orange red offered as 
var.concolor. 100-150cm. Evergreen. 

Watsonia transvaalensis — a 
slender montane species with pink 
flowers striped darker. 30-50cm. 
Summer growing. 

Watsonia vanderspuyiae — a very 
robust plant worth growing for its 
broad, yellow—margined foliage alone. 
Flowers are large and rose red on 
stems to 200cm. Winter growing. 

Watsonia versfeldii — a rare 
species with large purple—pink 
flowers. Plants offered under this 
name are usually W.borbonica. 120- 
200cm. Winter growing. 

At present correctly identified 
plants are hard to come by in 
Australia (or overseas for that 
matter) but hopefully nurserymen 
will use Dr Goldblatt’s monograph 
to sort out what is what and then 
perhaps people will begin to say 
— “Watsonias? ...Why not?” 

Note: Bruce ¥. Knight is proprietor of The 
Botanist Nursery at Green Point on the 
NSW Central Coast. 
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Bridestowe Lavender Farm 


The Bridestowe plantations have made Tasmania 
famous worldwide for its lavender. A guided tour of 
Bridestowe Estate has become a popular attraction 
for visitors and locals. 

During harvest season, which is between mid- 
December to January, according to weather condi- 
tions, visitors are able to watch the distilling of the 
oil and drying of the flowers. A harvester cuts the 
flowers and tractors run a shuttle service from the 
harvester to the distillery. Flowers allocated for 
drying are cut and sun-dried, a method which 
produces the best aroma. 

Most of the oil is exported to the main perfumery 
centres in Europe and America. For example, Yardley 
of London has used it as an ingredient in its perfume, 
talc and soaps. Less than 15% of the output is used in 
Australia. 

Not only does the oil soften the skin and impart a 
pleasant smell, but breathing in lavender scented steam 
can have both a relaxing and revitalising effect. 


History 


Bridestowe Estate was founded by C.K. Denny, 
a highly skilled London perfumer, and his family in 
1921. Lavender seed from the European Alps were 
planted the following year. Such was the specialised 
nature of the project that it took 43 years before the 
Estate’s management was satisfied that problems of 
economic efficiency and rigorous quality control had 
been solved. Now, Bridestowe Estate is inter- 
nationally renowned for its technical and botanical 
research. Years of selection and improvisation have 
been rewarded with the finest strains of the true 
perfumery lavender, Lavendula augustifolia. 

Mr Denny chose Tasmania because it had a 
climate and red soils similar to the most productive 
parts of southern France, and the State had no native 
lavender species to give rise to the European hybrid 
problems. 


Amenities 


Amenities at the farm include a souvenir and gift 
shop which stocks a large range of lavender products 
and other gift lines. There are also barbecue facilities 
(BYO), toilets and ‘picnic areas. During the harvest 
season a kiosk is available with snacks, hot and cold 
drinks, ice-creams, etc. 

The Lavender Farm is open seven days a week, 
from 9 am to 5 pm during the flowering season 
(December-April) and Monday to Friday, from 9 am 
to 5 pm between May and November. A nominal ad- 
mission charge only is made which covers the guided 
tour and use of all facilities. This admission charge 
applies only during December and January. 

The Farm is 50 minutes drive from Launceston. 

For further information ring Bridestowe on 
(003)52 8182 or fax (003)52 8123, or write to: 
Bridestowe Estate, RSD 1597, Nabowla, Tas. 7254. 
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All sizes of fragrant Roe basket and wall arrangements, 


made from dried or freshly picked, often long forgotten old 
fashioned flowers and herbs. 


Plus a myriad of plants, garden accessories and gifts. 
Specializing in old fashioned Allister Clarke Roses. 


ShopY, Yorktown Square, Launceston 7250 
Phone (003) 340 130 


Allendale 


GARDENS & KAINFOREST 


5 acres of gardens, 65 acres of rainforest 
Daffodils * Camellias * Rhododendrons » Roses « Liliums 


7 Cottage Plants » Magnolias * Conifers * Exotic Trees 
Devonshire Teas * Rainforest Walks — 10, 20 & 45 mins. 
d Visit us on Tasmania's beautiful N.W. Coast 
12km from Smithton on the B22 road to Edith Creek. 
OPEN DAILY 10am-6pm from Sept 1st-May 31st 


(Not on Xmas day or Good Friday) Coaches please book. 
Ph: (004) 564 216 Fax: (004) 564 223 


FREE TO A 
GOOD HOME 


TASMANIA'S JOURNAL OF DISCOVERY 


Discover the delights of the southern 


hemisphere’s best-kept secret. Explore 
Tasmania’s historic homes and gardens, 
vicariously enjoy our fine food and wines, 
and rediscover a timeless lifestyle of quality. 


For your FREE, NO-OBLIGATION copy of 
Leatherwood simply send a letter or 
postcard with your name & address to: 


LEATHERWOOD 
65A SALAMANCA PLACE 
TASMANIA 7004 
TEL: (002) 235 236 FAX: (002) 233 651 
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More Plant Profiles 


from Stephen RYAN of Dicksonia Rare Plants, Mount Macedon. 


A Fluffy Toughy 


The accompaning photo almost speaks for itself! A 
plant like Sorbaria aitchisonii is obviously very elegant and 
desirable. So why haven’t we all got it? 

S. aitchisonii is a hardy deciduous shrub to about three 
metres, native to Afghanistan, Pakistan and Kashmir that 
has been in cultivation since 1880. 

This species is, in my opinion, the best of its tribe even 
though all members of this small genus have a strong 
family resemblance. 

My reasons are that it has reddish coloured petioles 
and new growth that sets off its fine pale green foliage very 
well, and when the flowers have finished its seed heads are 
at least for some time a lovely deep burgundy, making it 
valuable in the garden even after flowering. 

At one time all the species were included in the Spiraea 
genus but were separated into their own due mainly to 
their compound leaves. 

All the species are summer flowering and in the case 
of S. aitchisonii the panicles can be up to 30cm long. As 
the flowers are produced on the current season’s wood the 
plant can be pruned quite hard in winter. 

It isn’t at all fussy about soil or aspect but is normally 
More floriferous when grown in a sunny position. 

If it has any vice it may be its slightly suckering habit, 
although this is a good way to obtain more plants. It can 
also be propagated from hardwood cuttings rowed out in 
the open ground during winter. 

Both its flowers and seed heads (particularly the later) 
are good for cutting and last well in a vase. 

I find the plant useful behind herbaceous perennials 
and or heritage roses as it makes a soft background that 
doesn’t dominate the foreground subjects but is bushy 
€nough to block in the view during the growing season. 


Making a trunk call 


No matter how often I visit the Royal Botanic Gardens in 
Melbourne there is one plant I always make a trunk call to. 

It may well amaze you to think that any one plant in this 
huge collection could demand my presence on every visit. I 
love looking at all the rare, interesting and often bizarre 
Specimens in this living museum, but at every visit I am 
drawn toward the Kiosk. Not to get a drink or visit the 
Friends’ Shop (although I do tend to do that as well), but to 
look at one particular tree nearby. 

In the beautiful bark stakes surely Arbutus glandulosa 
Must be up there with the best of them. 
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It is a native of Southern Mexico and it is suggested 
that it may be a minor variant of A. xalapensis which I 
haven’t seen. Apparently A. glandulosa has glandular hairs 
on its petioles and the other doesn’t. Obviously not 
enough difference to worry us gardeners. 

It would appear to be a remarkably hardy tree for 
Australian conditions. It is a true mystery that it hasn’t 
become widely grown. Because it is fairly drought tolerant 
and cold hardy as well as being indifferent to acid or limey 
soils, it should grow well in many areas and be ideal in 
smaller gardens as this charming evergreen only grows into 
a small tree of about 7.5 metres. 

I would grow it for its bark alone but it is truly at- 
tractive in all ways. The soft pink to white lily-of-the valley 
like flowers are produced in late spring and summer 
followed by large orange fruit (these are edible but un- 
exciting). The foliage as I have already mentioned is ev- 
ergreen, it is also large and glossy and never produced in 
such abundance that it casts heavy shade. 

The stunning bark peels off each year during late 
spring and summer. It changes colour as it ages, starting 
greenish-white turning fawn-pink and by winter it is 
usually rich burnished copper. 

My picture shows the tree in late spring with both its 
old and new bark. Also to be seen in the shot are its lovely 
leaves. 

Its growth rate seems to be quite rapid as my own 
specimen is now about 2.5 metres tall after about five 
years in the ground with a trunk about four centimetres in 
diameter. 

So, in conclusion, if this lovely thing has any vices I 
have yet to discover them; the only trouble you are likely 
to have is getting one. 


Gondwanaland revisited 


Do you, like me, collect plant trivia? I not only have an 
unquenchable thirst for all pertinent and useful information 
such-as country of origin or soil types preferred but I also 
have a love of useless facts surrounding any plant. 

Isn’t it exciting to know that a plant was once used in 
witches potions or was discovered by some famous 
person? Better still it was named after a colourful char- 
acter or somebody fell to their death trying to collect it. 

I find that the more I know about any given plant 
(both practical and trivia) the easier it is to remember the 
name, where to plant it, how tall it grows etc. It also opens 
up limitless avenues of research for the inquiring mind. 
Most importantly, for me, it gives my plants a personality. 
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This is all leading me to a favourite group of plants 
that would seem to support the theory of continental drift 
and trace their history back to the misty past in 
Gondwanaland. The genus in question is Eucryphia. It 
contains only five species, two of them native to Tasmania 
(E.lucida and E. milliganii), one from New South Wales 
and Victoria (E.moorei) and two from South America 
(E.glutinosa and E. cordifolia). Probably the best known is 
E.lucida which is commonly called Tasmanian leather- 
wood and is the plant from which bees make the famous 
strong flavoured honey. 

It is however Eucryphia cordifolia that I wish to discuss 
in this article. 

Like both the Tasmanian species it is a large upright 
evergreen shrub or tree with rich deep green foliage, and 
like all of the other species it produces its lovely blossom 
in late summer. Each flower is about 5 cm across and is 
superbly set off by its boss of lemon stamens. 

If given a cool aspect and acid organic soils it will grow 
into a tall plant perhaps as much as 5 metres. 

All the Eucryphias are useful companion plants for 
such things as rhododendrons, as they not only enjoy the 
same conditions but flower when the rest of the bed can 
look pretty ordinary. 

Now to finish off with a little more trivia. Eucryphia 
cordifolia was introduced into England in 1851 and 
received an Award of Merit in 1936 and the genus name 
is from the Greek Eu, — meaning good or well and 
Kryphia, — meaning a covering. It refers to the cap like 
cover formed by the calyx. 


‘Femme Fatale’ 


One of the most exotic looking perennials in my 
garden would have to be Lobelia tupa from Chile. A plant 
that looks less like the common blue border lobelia would 
be hard to imagine. 

For a start it can grow more than 2 metres tall with 
large lanceolate grey green leaves up to 20 cm long. In fact 
it is worth growing as a foliage plant alone. Right through 
the summer its erect stems and bold leaves pay their way 
in the border and regularly stimulate visitors into excited 
questions and looks of disbelief when the generic name is 
revealed. 


Questions about its identity are asked even more fre- 
quently when it flowers! 
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By late summer it is producing 40 cm spikes of truly 
spectacular deep red flowers and it will continue to flower 
well into the autumn. It is great value when so many other 
perennials are starting to look decidedly scruffy. For a real 
knock out effect try planting it with late flowered Aconitum 
(Monkshood). Its deep blue flowers and deep green 
foliage could be just the ticket. 

L.tupa isn’t difficult to grow and will be happy in both 
semi-shade through to full sun. However it does like a rich 
soil and heaps of moisture (it’s quite happy in boggy 
soil). 

If you wish to propagate more plants it is best to raise 
them from seed. The root system is extensive and tends to 
rot if it is broken. Besides it looks best as a large es- 
tablished plant. 

There is however one down side to growing L.tupa and 
that is it is very poisonous. If you are silly enough to eat 
any unknown plant you perhaps deserve the consequences 
but in this case it apparently goes further. People have 
collapsed when cutting down the plant in autumn and I 
must admit to feeling nauseous once when I was col- 
lecting seed from my specimen. 

I have come to the conclusion that if it is cut down 
after the stems have dried (so there isn’t any sap left) then 
no ill effects will arise but I would still wash well after to 
be sure. 

I know this sounds like a lot of effort and a bit of a risk 
but I have been told that it is a very rare problem (less 
common than shark attack) and the plant is just so 
good I wouldn’t be without it. . 
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(above) Eucryphia cordifolia 
(right) Lobelia tupa 


Opposite page 
(top) Sorbaria aitchisonii 


(bottom) Arbutus glandulosa photos S. Ryan 


Look for Thich ILYN:Goll: eebion.. — Favourites of Yesteryear 
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The WOODLYN Collection» Fes A a 
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for quality and choice. 


Presenting the new 
Heliotropium 
‘Blue Wonder' 
from 
The WOODLYN Collection» 
Favourites of Yesteryear. 
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hree years after making a 

garden in Richmond, Victoria, 
we began again at the other end of 
this dry, flat land we call home in 
Fremantle by the Indian Ocean, 
which we look at while we have 
breakfast. We eat it on the upstairs 
back verandah of an old, two storey 
limestone house on a steep north- 
facing slope, built in the 1870s for the 
Chief Warden of Fremantle Gaol. 
We overlook the Port of Fremantle, 
and beyond it, the turquoise sea, with 
Rottnest on the horizon. We like the 
port, with its giant gantries for the 
container ships, the wheat silos and 
silver array of big oil tanks — the 
dreaming cylinders of North Wharf 
— the liners as they come and go, 
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by George SEDDON 


and those extraordinary vessels. we 
have come to think of as “The Sheep 
Hilton’, which light up like a luxury 
hotel at night, although the sheep 
must have a hard time of it on their 
long run through the torrid zone. 

We pay for these pleasures. The 
house is sited by an intersection of 
two busy roads, and great lorries 
thunder past on their way to the port, 
or stop at the traffic lights with a 
squeal of air-breaks, but one gets 
used to it. We have known worse, and 
limestone walls nearly two feet thick 
with double glazing on the most 
exposed windows exclude most of it 
inside the house. There are many 
rewards. The neighbour below is very 
quiet — Fred Samson, long time 


mayor of Fremantle like his father 
before him, left his home to the State. 
Sir Frederick died in 1972, and the 
house is now a part of the Museum 
of Western Australia. The long stone 
wall of his laundry and carriage house 
is our back fence — designed by Sir 
John Talbot Hobbs in 1898. The in- 
tricate Victorian roof of Samson 
House and large old trees in its 
garden make the lower frame to our 
view. Another reward of living where 
we do, is to be able to walk down hill 
to the town centre, two blocks away. 

The house is not ornate, but 
strong and simple, with good pro- 
portions, and because the walls are so 
thick, the doors and windows have 
deep, splayed reveals. The windows 
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(above) The outer brick courtyard 
(Area 6). The large tree on the right is an 


old olive; New Zealand Flax in the two 
globular pots. 


(right) “The bottom of the garden”,. 
looking south, the house and cottage in the 
middle distance. 


photos G. Seddon 
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all have glazing bars and panes, and 
this, with the depth of their setting, 
gives a beautiful light. But the house 
has been abused: it was tenanted by 
a government department, using it as 
offices, and it became run down. The 
‘garden’ has been neglected for years, 
and part of the site had been made 
into a large car-park (which had come 
to be seen as public, so we spent 
some time repelling invaders in our 
first few years). 

This is my fifth garden, so the first 
steps are automatic, but the context 
has been different each time, and 
dramatically so this time. First, of 
course, we surveyed the site. A big 
olive, an apricot, grapefruit, a big old 
mulberry with delicious fruit, and also 
a young weeping mulberry, very 
graceful, but planted too close to a 
wall to grow freely, so it will have to 
go or be moved. A sickly Moreton 
Bay fig, medium size, and three more 
figs with a delicious black fruit. A 
superb ‘Ilyarrie’ or Eucalyptus eryth- 
rocorys, With its great warty fruits. A 
poplar, and too many suckers — since 
removed, as were the Moreton Bay 
and two Chinese elms, which were 
poor specimens. Two coral . trees 
(Erythrina indica).These are so 
common and so easy to grow in Perth 
that they are very much taken for 
granted, but they are a good shade 
tree in summer, with large heart- 
shaped leaves, and their profusely 


born and brilliantly red blooms are 
winter cheer on bare branches, 
against a clear blue sky. 

The soil, on the other hand, is not 
a joy, and it is a wonder that anything 
will grow in it at all. Yet plants will 
thrive if they are chosen well, sited 
carefully, and treated according to 
their needs. These are the universal 
rules of good gardening, but ones 
that must be rigorously applied here. 
The soil is not sandy, but sand, and 
not the deep, well-draining, rather 
coarse yellow sands of Claremont 
and Peppermint Grove, a few kilo- 
metres from the coast (The 
Karrakatta Sands), but a fine white 
calcareouse sand, almost devoid of 
organic matter, and water repellent. 
Before planting, therefore, it is es- 
sential to treat the planting area with 
a surfactant — there are several 
commercial products, with names 
like ‘Wetta-soil’. Without it, the 
water just runs off. 

On our site, there is cap-rock just 
below the surface. This is a very fine, 
hard limestone, formed by solution 
and redepositon of the lime in the 
aeolianite (the old calcareous dune 
sands). It is a fine building stone, if 
you can find a stone-mason who 
knows how to work with it. Our 
house seems to have been built from 
stone quarried on site, by cutting into 
the hill side, and we are doing a little 
extension and repair with our ™&® 
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own cap-rock. It makes planting 
hazardous when you encounter it 
half a metre or less below the 
surface; some plants seem able to 
force their roots through crevices, 
and to plant trees, I have to probe 
until I can find a ‘solution pipe’, the 
hard walled cylinders that penetrate 
the cap-rock. Charles Darwin 
analysed their origins correctly when 
‘the Beagle’ put in at Albany. The 
root-tips of some trees secrete an 
acid which dissolves a slow way 
through the dense limestone, even- 
tually to form a vertical shaft. 

To the difficulties presented by 
a shallow, sterile soil, one must add 
further hazards; an exposed site, 
subject to very strong winds in late 
winter and spring, at times with a 
high salt content; and constant 
vehicle emissions. 

The rainfall is bounteous, but 
restricted to less than half the year; 
indeed, more than two thirds of it 
falls in the four months May to 
August, and there is no effective 
rainfall from November to March. 
Fremantle has a slightly lower 
annual rainfall than Perth, with 
768mm (30.26 in), which is nearly 
twice that of other West coast cities 
of similar latitude, such as 
Valparaiso in Chile, and Mogador 
on the west coast of Morocco — for 
which we have the relatively warm 
coastal waters off Perth in winter to 
thank. The rainfall is also fairly 
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reliable, significantly more so than 
that of south-eastern Australia. 

The bottom line for gardeners, 
however, is that the summer months 
are very dry. The choice therefore is 
between constant watering, which is 
a very common practice here, or 
drought tolerant plants. We set out to 
design a garden that would flourish 
without constant watering once es- 
tablished; a deep soak once or twice 
a month is all we intended, and that 
was our choice at first. It immediately 
excluded lawn grass, and demanded 
paving in all areas of wear, as this 
sandy soil will not stand up to traffic. 

We have not altogether put this 
into practice, for several reasons. We 
have certainly done a great deal of 
paving, and now have more bricks 
than most people have garden. We 
have also avoided all the water- 
addicts; no hydrangeas or azaleas or 
the plants from the humid tropics 
that are so popular here. But we do 
have a lawn, because we found that it 
was the only convenient way to 
maintain the slope that it now moulds 
rather gracefully, but that three years 
ago was a metre high in wild oats. 
Weed invasion is relentless here. 
There were also some design reasons, 
which I shall come to presently, for 
not living entirely within the natural 
rainfall. And of course we weakened 
— there are always a few plants that 
insist on finding a place, for example, 
the roses. We have three stone build- 


(left) Entry to the back door of the house, 
with the cottage on the left and the shop 
on the right (Area 6). 


opposite page 


(right) The inner courtyard between house 
and cottage, looking east (Area 2) 


below) The garden to the cottage (Area 4) 


ings on the site, the two storey house, 
a small shop which we lease to a 
master pewterer, and a cottage, sup- 
posedly built around 1840, although 
the records are not good. The east 
wall of the cottage invited Rosa lae- 
vigata, ‘Sparrieshoop’, and the single 
white and deliciously perfumed 
variant of Rosa banksiae.They are all 
on fortuneana rootstock, which can 
cope with the sand and dry condi- 
tions, but they still need soaking at 
least once a week. 

A final consideration is that there 
is a 120 year old well by the house, 
twenty metres deep, cut all the way 
down through the limestone, and the 
original source of domestic water. We 
tested it, and found that the water is 
of good quality, although of course 


‘alkaline. There are only about two 


feet of water in the bottom, but there 
is a good flow, and continuous 
pumping is feasible. So we reticulated 
about one-third of the garden. The 
rest is paved, or else planted with 
species that need no or little supple- 
mentary watering. 

The choice of plants had to be 
made within a range defined by the 
ability to tolerate — or enjoy — heat, 
a degree of drought, and alkaline soils. 
The latter immediately rules out the 
majority of Australian native plants, 
including nearly all the banksias 
(Banksia praemorsa is one of the few 
exceptions, and we have one that is 
coming along beautifully). Just what 
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thrives under these conditions is not 
always easy to tell, and the available 
books are no help at all, not even Lord 
and Willis (1982), splendid compan- 
ion though that is. For example, some 
plants of the humid tropics are re- 
markably drought tolerant. Frangipani 
is one example, but then it is a semi- 
succulent. The poinciana (Delonia 
regia) is more surprising — there is 
one near us in a neighbour’s backyard 
that never gets watered, sitting on 
cap-rock, and it is a superb specimen. 

So we prowled the neighbour- 
hood to see what grows well and 
looks good, and also to see what 
‘works’; that is, what looks good 
against a limestone wall, what plants 
go well together, how different plants 
respond to wind exposure and so on. 
These are the horticultural and aes- 
thetic constraints. Then there was the 
constraint of availability, which I will 
come to in a moment. But there was 
also a basic choice of style, which we 
pondered long, and for a time, 
indecisively. 

Fremantle has as many garden 
styles as any other Australian town, 
ranging from the utilitarian — rows 
of tomatoes and beans in the front 
garden — through to the latest, up- 
- Market ‘cottage garden’, with standard 
roses and box hedges, the like of 
which have never been seen here 
before. Rejecting the extremes, there 
are still three basic styles here. They 
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overlap, but they are nevertheless 
quite distinct in their feeling. One is 
Victorian; this is a solidly Victorian 
city, with many buildings from the 
1890s, and a few that are older. They 
are nearly all either limestone, or 
cement render usually painted in pale 
or stone colours. The America’s Cup 
sold a lot of paint here. Date palms, 
Norfolk Island pines, Moreton Bay 
figs, roses, buffalo grass lawns, a few 
hardy shrubs, a few roses, a planting 
scheme that is basically symmetrical, 
and a bed of annuals for colour — 
petunias in summer, Iceland poppies 
in winter. These gardens look pretty 
good; they suit the houses, and of 
course the trees and shrubs are mature 
and handsome. The roses do re- 
markably well and are very popular 
everywhere. 

The Mediterranean garden 
overlaps the Victorian; add olives, 
figs, mulberries, lemons, Arbutus 
unedo (known in Australia as the Irish 
Strawberry Tree; it does extend to 
Ireland, but is typically found in the 
maquis of Southern Europe),cork 
oaks, oleanders, rosemary, lavender, 
planes, Italian cypress. Many of these 
plants came by way of the Cape, 
whence came the freesias, which grow 
wild and flower freely all over the 
limestone hills. So, alas, does fennel 
and Pennisetum alopecuroides, although 
the latter has very attractive plumes in 
flower and we have used it at the 


front of a border, where it often 
provokes admiration from people 
who think they are seeing it for the 
first time, although it grows wild all 
over nearby Buckland Hill. Of course 
the limestone suits all these plants 
very well, and they can all survive the 
summer with little supplementary 
water. 

The third possible ‘style’ is not a 
garden, but the natural environment 
itself. Fremantle is one of those rel- 
atively few towns in Australia which 
still relates strongly to its natural en- 
vironment, as do parts of Sydney on 
the North Shore. Its bones are good 
and they show in limestone outcrops, 
hills, cliffs, cuttings. Cantonment Hill 
and the grounds of John Curtin HIgh 
School still carry Melaleuca pubescens, 
here known as the Rottnest Island 
Tea-tree, with its dark umbrella, and 
the Swan River Cypress, Callitris 
preissi, equally black-green, superb 
against the clear blue skies. Melaleuca 
huegelui flowers prolifically in early 
summer, with a profusion of creamy 
spikes. Acacia rostellifera is common, 
wind-sheared into a dense mound 
which protects the soil and moulds 
the landscape. Cockies Tongue 
(Templetonia retusa) puts out its 
brick-red pea flowers in late winter, 
and the Rottnest daisy (Brunonia aus- 
tralis) has sky blue flowers in spring. 
The natural environment of dune 
plants also survives along the coast 
and was restored at Bathers ™® 
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MAP LEGEND 


1. The eastern lawn slopes steeply from south to north: 
the lower half is dominated by a large Ilyarrie 
(Eucalyptus erythrocorys) and an old mulberry. We have 
added a Stone Pine (Pinus pinea),a cork oak (Quercus 
suber) a holm oak (Quercus ilex), and a Jacaranda and 
Albizia julibrissin planted close together, as the blue- 
purple and fluffy pink silk flowers complement one 
another. The southern boundary is bordered with 
Rottnest cypress (Callitris preissii) and Artemisia ar- 
borescens; backed by two Norfolk Island Pines and a 
Rottnest Tea-tree (Melaleuca pubescens) which will in 
time screen out a block of flats across the road. The 
shrub and perennial border has oleanders, Greek 
myrtle (Myrtus communis), Raphiolepsis umbellata,and 
further north down the hill, a border of Calocephalus 
brownit backed by Myrsine africana with Gaura lind- 
heimeri between the two. 


2. The courtyard between the house and cottage has a 
Tipuana speciosa and Podocarpus brownii, several 
Hibiscus against the stone walls, and a few large pots; 
the fountain is surrounded by a herb garden, while 
thyme, catmint and various succulents have settled 
happily into crevices in the limestone walls. 


3. The long, brick paved axis to the east of the cottage 
terminates in an old olive. The cottage wall is planted 
with Cistus spp., and a mix of climbers over the entry 
arch to give flowers most of the year: Carolina 
Jessamine, (Gelsemium sempervirens), a white flowered 
Hardenbergia microphylla, Chilean Jasmine, (Mandevilla 
‘Alice du Pont’), Arabian Jasmine (Fasminum sambac) 
and Podranea ricosoleana, a pink-flowered trumpet vine. 
The gateway to the cottage garden has three rose: Rosa 
banksiae, R. laevigata, and ‘Sparrieshoop’. The low 
Outcrop of limestone beside the path is planted with 
‘pocket’ plants, small bulbs, creeping thyme, Rulingia 
hermannifolia, Frankenia laevis and the like. 


4. The cottage garden is the garden within the walls 
that give privacy to the cottage terrace. It is not a 
‘cottage garden’ but a collection of drought tolerant 
plants, with seven species of Artemisia, two of 
Guichenotia, a desert Cassia (C. artemisiodes) and a 
number of wet winter, dry summer bulbous plants, in- 
cluding Cyclamen species, which do remarkably well, 
including the true species of Cyclamen persica (which is 
not Persian — it comes from the eastern Mediterranean). 


5. The scented garden occupies the best soil and has the 
most shelter on the site, so we have planted what will be 
a grove of frangipani (apricot, cream, pure yellow) when 
their crowns meet, along with the Japanese Pittosporum 
(P.tobira), and Gardenia thunbergii, both superbly 
fragrant. Ground level is given over to succulents, since 
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this is not watered much. The Quercus canariensis in the 
corner of this garden is growing prodigiously: it has 
tripled its height in three years. Anything from the 
Canaries does well here, and we have several species of 
Echium, including one that produces a stunning two 
metre or more spire of glistening white (Echium simplex, 
James Hitchmough suggested). 


6. There is a large brick paved courtyard, defined by 
low limestone retaining walls (construction by Kevin 
Keally) and planted with two trees, an Erythrina and 
Arbutus unedo. When the trees on the boundaries 
mature, this will be essentially a closed courtyard, 
although exposed at the moment. It can be used for 
emergency car-parking, and has a ramped entry, but it 
is not primarily a car-park 


7. This is a car-park, with room for two cars, or three 
at a pinch. The space is defined by four beds: to the 
east, there is a bed of Lantana that ranges from white, 
cream, yellow to red and back again, a sunrise to sunset 
effect. The southern bed, against the wall of the shop, 
has a Bauhinia galpinii with lovely brick-red flowers, a 
slow growing Gardenia thunbergii, and the yellow 
Broom (Spartium junceum), along with assorted ground 
covers such as California Poppies, and a few lilies 
(Lilium filippinensis seeds prolifically and comes up 
everywhere. We have to weed out unwanted seedlings). 


We had a Mexican Poppy here (Romneya coulteri) but 
it liked its position far too much, and went mad, suck- 
ering in all directions and choking all in its path — so 
despite the wonderful white crepe flowers and yellow 
boss, it had to go. To the west, on the street side, we 
have a Carob (Certonia siliqua) and another Stone Pine, 
both moving along well, underplanted with shrubs. 
Finally the northern boundary is another non-watered 
area, based on the local coastal flora: Calocephalus, 
Olearia, Eucalyptus platypus, Grevillea olivacea and the 
like. Most of the limestone coast flora is represented, from 
Eucalyptus foecunda to Hemiandra pungens, but it is not 
quite purist — some self-seeded Nerium have been let 
grow, for example, since they grow so well. 


8. That is the main structure of the garden, but there 
are a few left over bits. The bricked path from the car 
park to the house, between shop and cottage, is dom- 
inated by a large Erythrina. The space between the shop 
and the house is under low-maintenance ground 
covers. The beds between the house and the stone wall 
and piers with pickets between the piers is con- 
servatively planted with self-maintaining plants; mostly 
Oleanders and Rottnest Cypress.Those form the street 
frontages on Ord Street and High Street, which we see 
mostly from the verandahs. 


Starting Again..., continued on page 34 
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Jenny, although your husband’s 
family has owned this property 
for more than 150 years, the 
garden as it exists to-day is really 
the creation of Hugh and yourself 
over the past seven years. So 
what did you inherit? 


When we moved to Valleyfield there 
was really no garden to speak of, 
except for several well positioned old 
oaks, at least 100 years old. There 
were also two rows of ashes, planted 
like soldiers in front of the house. As 
these had only been planted in the 
last 30 years, we had no hesitation in 
removing them, and this allowed a 
great deal more light to enter the 
house. 


The garden, clearly, is still 
evolving. You have done a lot of 
planting in front of the house — 
what is the ultimate plan for that 
area? 


The ultimate plan here is to establish 
a low maintenance garden that needs 
a minimum of watering in summer, 
a Mediterranean-style garden in fact. 
We hope to extend the park beyond 
by planting some more trees, mainly 
for autumn colour. 


And looking through your sitting 
room window, through the 
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pergola to the garden’s rear 
boundary, I think you have a plan 
for replanting that? 


Yes, we have just planted the first of 
the Alister Clark roses, underplanted 
with blue and white iris. This area 
will be an Alister Clark garden, with 
various climbers around the pe- 
rimeter. A privet hedge has just been 
planted to give definition to the rear 
boundary. 


“When we moved to 
Valleyfield there was really 


no garden to speak of. ” 


The vegetable garden is quite a 
new feature, and you have made it 
in the style of a French potager. 
Did you have a model for this? 


The vegetable garden is only two 
years old. We didn’t have an actual 
model, rather a collection of ideas 
gathered while we were in England 
and Europe. For example, Rosemary 
Verey’s garden in Gloucestershire 
and Villandry in France. 


SA Casmanian 
Country Garden 
CRe-born 


Tim NORTH talks with Jenny 
SKERRITT in her garden near Campbell 
Town, in central Tasmania. 


You have planted hedges of 
hornbeam on both sides of the 
path through the vegetable garden. 
Was there a particular reason for 
choosing hornbeam? 


We had admired hedges of hornbeam 
in Europe, and found that it was 
rarely used in Australia. 


The stone wall makes a stunning 
backdrop to the long herbaceous 
border. I believe that Hugh made 
that with the help of a local 
stonemason. Is that correct? 


Yes, Hugh made it with the help of 
an English stonemason who happened 
to be living in the district at the time. 


You have edged the border with 
the same type of stone. It looks 
very attractive; do you find that 
sort of edging labour-saving? 


Yes, it is labour-saving and that was 
our reason for using the same type 
of stone as an edging to the border. 


What constraints, if any, do you 
find to gardening in this part of 
Tasmania? 


Gardening in this part of Tasmania 
has many constraints, such as severe 
winter frost, strong winds from the 
north-west, hot dry summers, and 
predators like possums. 
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<..severe winter frost, 
strong winds from the 
north-west, hot dry 
summers, and predators 


like possums. »? 


And what plans do you have for 
the future? 


We have no more plans at present 
apart from maintaining what we 
have. Sometimes we feel that is far 
too much as we are both very 
busy with other commitments. 


A Correction: 


photos Keva North 


In our article on Primmy Bright and her garden, Shipway Lodge, in our August/September issue (pages 238/239) a line was 
ommitted in the last sentence, which read as though Melaleuca disomifolia was in flower twelve months of the year. The sentence 
should have read “And what about the little green-flowered Melaleuca disomifolia, alive with tiny birds in the morning and the 
Festoons of Passiflora mollissima in flower twelve months of the year on the tennis court fence? They are all beautiful”. 


JULIE KEEGAN 
GARDEN LOVERS TOURS 


Julie Keegan M.A.LH. takes small parties to visit private 
houses and gardens and will introduce you to 
Interesting gardening personalities. 


1993 Programmes 


APRIL/MAY South of France, Tuscany 
Italian Lakes 


JUNE Southern Ireland and/or 
England and France 


SEPTEMBER Dordogne, Provence 
and Tuscany 


FOR RESERVATION: 


CASANNA TRAVEL 

203/233 New South Head Road 
Edgecliff 2027 

Tel: (02) 327 4699 

Licence No. B1726 


FOR BROCHURE: 
JULIE KEEGAN 
7 Cove Street 
atsons Bay 
Sydney 2030 
Tel: (02) 337 1147 
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Finest ‘Rhodo’ Gardens 
in Australia 


FUCHSIAS, LILIUMS, AUTUMN TREES & MANFERNS 


22 acres of natural splendour all year round. 
RHODO & AZALEA FOR SALE AT BARGAIN PRICES 
SPECIALISING IN LARGE PLANTS AND SPECIES. 


LAPOINYA TAS. Ph (004) 45 4253. 


GLENBROOK BULB FARM 
28 Russell Rd., Claremont, Tas. 7011 


Specialising in rare & choice bulbs for cool climate gardens. 


Our main summer bulb catalogue, issued in December, lists 

s, some 50 pages of beautiful & unusual bulbs. Also 

me catalogued are more than 200 superb varieties of large, 

small & miniature daffodils. These include many of the very 
best available anywhere in the world. 


For a copy of our Summer Catalogue send payment of 
$3.00. For this we provide your catalogue & a voucher for 
$3.00 discount on your first bulb order. 


Requests for Catalogues should be forwarded by 30th 
November as only a limited number are printed each year. 
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Starting Again..., 
continued from page 31 


Beach near Arthur Head, with 
Bicentennial funding. Alas, the money 
now seems to have run out, with no 
funds for the maintenance of the very 
good work that has been done. 

This natural vegetation is so im- 
portant and so fitting that our first 
thought was to restrict ourselves to 
that. A few recent settlers have done 
so, where new houses of limestone 
have been built on virgin sites in East 
Fremantle near the river, and the 
effect is stunning, an object lesson is 
relating to the natural environment. 
This is quite different, by the way, 
from the ‘native gardens’ which 
abound on new subdivisions, using 
an ill-assorted melange of plants 
which have in common only the fact 
that they are of Australian origin, 
which of itself guarantees neither 
harmony nor design, in fact not even 
survival. 

But we have a house from the last 
century, and there is a good range of 
trees in it already, mostly what I have 
called Mediterranean, so we rejected 
the temptation to be purist. It is a 
Mediterranean garden, but eclectic in 
the choice of plant materials. So far, 
we have planted eight species of ar- 
temesia and four of lavender, lavender 
cotton, good old Agapanthus, utterly 
reliable here as in so much of 
Australia, a cork oak (Quercus suber), 
the Italian evergreen oak Quercus ilex) 
and the Algerian Oak (Quercus can- 
ariensis) which is rapturously happy, 
as is everything from the Canaries, 
here. There is a mass planting of 
Swan River Cypress, Indian 
Hawthorn (Rhaphiolepis um- 
bellata),and oleander. The Nerium we 
wanted were hard to get, and pot- 
bound, like nearly all the nursery stock 
we have encountered so far. There is 
nothing like either the choice or the 
quality of nursery stock that Victoria 
now offers, although one major firm 
offers something I have never en- 
countered before. Waldecks give a 
guarantee — and they honour it 
without fuss, as I discovered when I 
returned the corpse of a Swan River 
Cypress, to be cheerfully replaced. 
The really frustrating thing is the in- 
ability to get plants that you can see 
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growing well around you. There is a 
Pavetta species, probably P.capenszis, 
with glossy leaves and heads of 
fragrant white four-petalled flowers in 
a garden near us. The nurseries 
haven’t heard of it. There is a won- 
derful Bauhinia hookeri in the Crawley 
Bay reserve. It took me a year to 
identify it, and another year to acquire 
one. My Gardenia thunbergu came 
from Melbourne. But even quite 
common things are hard, for instance 
the single flowered oleanders. The 
double flowers, which are readily 
available, go a dirty brown and hang 
on the bush before they fall, whereas 
the singles flower, and then fall at 
once, without a long drawn out death 
bed agony. The only commonly avail- 
able varieties are a harsh lip-stick pink 
double, and a dirty white double. We 
found a stock of single pale pinks and 
bought them all. The single apricot 
was hard to find. The remedy, of 
course, is simple. Propagate your 
own. So we now have some apricot 
oleanders, coming along nicely, and a 
primrose yellow, and a champagne 
coloured one and one that is almost 
white with a blush pink throat, all 
blooming profusely. The local 
cemetery proved a good hunting 
ground for cuttings, which will grow 
roots in a-milk-bottle of water in a 
couple of weeks. Various seeds we 
brought from Melbourne. Lilium fi- 
lippinensis did so well for us in 
Richmond, it was worth a try here, 
where it does even better, and a few 
bulbs of Amaryllis belladonna ‘Hathor’ 
are now clumping well. All the Cape 
bulbs thrive. 

We are happy with our choices. 
We began planting immediately after 
Christmas in 1989 and all but one 
plant (the one that was replaced) have 
survived three searing summers. The 
oddthing is that our choice is so far out 
of the current fashion, which is either 
for ‘native’ gardens, mentioned above, 
or a tropical luxuriance of Hibiscus, 
palms, Bougainvillea, Acalypha, 
Schefflera (The Queensland Umbrella 
Tree, it is called here), Ficus benjamina 
and the like. Such gardens can look 
very lush if enough water is poured on, 
but there is an obvious sense in which 
they are against nature. Turn off the 
sprinklers for a summer and _ they 
would wither and die. That there is 
something not quite right shows in the 
colours. This is not the light of the 


humid tropics, grey, subdued, in 
which bright colours glow like jewels. 
The light here is hard, clear, bright — 
and it needs the black greens of 
cypress, whether native or exotic, and 
the grey lavender and olive, or 
Calocephalus brownii, and the coastal 
Olearia and Rhagodia. The lush look is 
best kept to a court-yard, excised from 
the broad environment. Out in the 
open, it looks unnatural, and the 
colours rather garish — or so we 
think. 

The hardest decisions to make 
and put into practice were structural 
— the difficulties being that half the 
area was a construction site for the 
first two years, while major repairs 
were carried out on the buildings, 
with debris everywhere; and that the 
structural requirements were costly, 
and had to wait; and because design 
decisions had to be made. The 
sloping site, taken with the or- 
thogonal shapes of and between the 
three buildings, all linearly aligned 
with the boundaries, seemed to 
dictate formality, so we built a series 
of descending terraces with robust 
rectilinear retaining walls of lime- 
stone. Only the eastern hillslope, still 
a more or less natural slope, was left 
to run free. The old quarry east of 
the house from which much of the 
building stone had been taken when 
the house was built in the 1870s was 
excavated further to make a level 
floor that drained away from the 
house, and this was paved with old 
brick, the two intersecting axes now 
marked with a fountain. Our stone- 
mason hails from Carpentras in the 
Vaucluse, north-central Provence, and 
he built us beautiful walls that will 
endure long beyond our life-span. The 
result is a series of geometrically 
defined spaces, the largest of which, to 
the north, looks rather bare, while we 
wait for the trees to grow and 
establish the verticals. 
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The <Outchart Gardens 


Victoria, “british Columbia, Canada 


Tom CROSSEN visits one of the showplaces of the 


Introduction 


The Butchart Gardens, located 
on Tod Inlet, some 8 kilometres 
from Victoria, B.C. grace over 20 
hectares of a 52 hectare estate. 

They were developed by Mr and 
Mrs Robert Butchart from the bleak- 
ness of an abandoned limestone 
quarry. Robert Butchart, a pioneer in 
the manufacture of Portland cement 
in Canada, was President of a 
Cement Company with its plant 
nearby. The quarry, its limestone ex- 
hausted, offended Mrs Butchart’s 
sensitive feeling for beauty and she 
resolved to include it in her plans for 
landscaping their home grounds. 
Thus began a “gardening” experi- 
ment that was soon to have far 
reaching effects and results. Through 
the skilful mixture of rare and exotic 
shrubs, trees and plants, often per- 
sonally collected by the Butcharts 
during their extensive world wide 
travels, the now world famous 
Sunken Garden was created. 

The Gardens, begun as a hobby 
by the Butcharts, were constantly 
expanded and improved. They 
named their estate “Benvenuto” and 
for over half a century hundreds of 
thousands of visitors have found the 
true meaning of “Welcome” when 
Visiting The Gardens. 

The Butchart Gardens has en- 
deavoured to maintain, as much as 
Possible, the graciousness of a 
Private garden. The Butcharts would 
Not allow plants to be labelled, 
therefore most plants have been left 
unlabelled, leaving education and 
the geometrical plantings to purely 
“botanical gardens”. 
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Canadian Pacific Northwest. 


History 


Robert Pim Butchart was born at 
Owen Sound, Ontario, in 1856. He 
once wrote to a friend that, as a boy, 
he doubted the value of his time 
spent at school. Put to work under 
his father’s vigilant eye in the family 
hardware business for a year, he 
admitted to an increasing fondness 
for education. In 1888, he left the 
family concern to his brothers and 
with several friends, formed a part- 
nership to manufacture Portland 
cement. These Canadian cement 
pioneers introduced innovations at 
all stages of the manufacturing 
process, but it was not until they 
were able to convince city engineers 
to accept delivery in their new- 
fangled sacks, instead of the cum- 
bersome traditional barrels, that 
their fledgling industry was safely 
established. 

As urban centres grew, much- 
needed cement plants began to dot 
the Canadian and American land- 
scape. Robert Butchart was in the 
forefront of the westward movement, 
arriving in Victoria early in the new 
century. He learned that there were 
limestone deposits 9 kilometres to 
the north, on the Saanich Peninsula. 

Exploring the territory at Tod 
Inlet, he discovered excellent condi- 
tions for establishing a cement plant. 
He, together with his family, thought 
the fields, forests, and sheltered 
ocean waters made an even more 
convivial spot to build a home. The 
first section of the Residence was 
completed in 1904 and the first 
barge-load of cement left the new 
plant in 1905. 


Jenny Butchart, by her own ad- 
mission, knew nothing about gar- 
dening. Yet she happily accepted the 
present of some sweet peas and a 
single rose from a friend. As she 
planted them by the new house, she 
little realised this was to be the 
modest start to one of the world’s 
great horticultural adventures. 

Everything that young Jenny 
Foster Kennedy of Toronto under- 
took was performed with marvellous 
zest. Of the sports which she loved 
so much, riding was her favourite. 
She was accomplished enough as an 
amateur painter to have won a 
scholarship to study art in Paris. But 
her marriage to Robert Butchart 
meant she was unable to accept it. 
As a young lady, she even flew with 
Bleriot, the early French aviator, 
who was the first to fly the English 
Channel. 

By the time the family settled at 
Tod Inlet, Jenny and Robert already 
had two grown daughters, Jennie 
and- Mary. Both daughters, even 
after marriage, were to take a 
lifelong interest in the gardens. 


Garden Development 


With dazzling speed, a series of 
individual gardens began to surround 
the Butchart home. The Japanese 
Garden sloped northward to the 
shore of Butchart Cove, a small bay 
on Tod Inlet where the Butchart 
yacht was generally moored. Rolling 
lawns flanked by perennial borders 
stretched to the red-lacquered ‘toril’ 
that still marks the entrance to The 
Japanese Garden. => 
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(above) The Sunken Garden and Arbor 
Vitae 


(left) The Ross Fountain 


opposite page 
(above) The Residence 
(below) The Residence and Italian Garden 


photos T. Crossen 
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The Butchart 
Gardens... continued 


To the south, between the 
Residence and the cement plant, was 
the quarry. In a few short years it 
would become the _ spectacular 
Sunken Garden. In the meantime, it 
represented nothing but months of 
backbreaking work. The rock debris 
was gathered up and piled in 
selected locations. This would 
provide the base for a series of raised 
flower beds and edging for others. 
Tonne after tonne of topsoil was 
brought in by horse and cart from a 
neighbouring farm. Sites for tree 
planting were meticulously chosen. 
A particularly deep portion of the 
quarry was carefully lined and filled 
with water to create a shimmering 
lake fed by waterfall and stream. 

Jenny Butchart solved the 
problem of the grim gray quarry 
walls by dangling over the side in a 
bos’un’s chair and carefully tucking 
ivy into any discernible pocket or 
cervice in the rock. Finally, a pro- 
fusion of plants — annuals, bi- 
ennials, perennials, and flowering 
shrubs of countless varieties were 
arranged in brilliant combinations. 

Tales of the Butchart’s fabulous 
gardens spread as fast as the gardens 
themselves. From the beginning, 
friends, acquaintances, and even 
complete strangers were welcomed as 
they came to marvel at the hor- 
ticultural masterpiece. The Butcharts 
had named their home “Benvenuto”, 
the Italian for ‘welcome’ and they 
basked in the joy that their Gardens 
gave to others. Until numbers made it 
impossible, tea was served to all who 
arrived. In 1915 alone, it is reported 
that tea was served to 18,000 people. 

Jenny Butchart, occasionally un- 
recognized, was not above serving tea 
herself. To one gentleman who at- 
tempted to leave her a tip, she replied, 
“Oh no, thank you, sir! Old Mrs 
Butchart would never let me accept 
anything!” This warm and un- 
pretentious lady greeted life with such 
exuberance that she would, from time 
to time, go out into her garden and 
invite a party of total strangers in to 
dinner. Her magnificent artist’s eye for 
the most spectacular colour arrange- 
ments of flowers, and her wonderful 
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hospitality would prove an irrestible 
attraction to one and all. 

Robert Butchart was intensely 
proud of his wife’s creation. He 
allowed her to draw, almost at will, 
from the work force at the cement 
plant. To the gardens, he added his 
very considerable collection of birds. 
During their extended travels, he 
would journey miles just to see an 
unusual specimen. At home, trained 
pigeons lived in what today is the 
Begonia Bower, ornamental ducks 
swam in the Star Pond, and an ill- 
tempered parrot ruled in the 
Residence. Also, in the Sunken 
Garden lake, trout would come to be 
fed from his hand. In addition to 
which he refused to countenance a 
single “Do Not” sign, although one 
tree, in an effort to protect the rest, 
bore a discreet “Carve Initials 
Here”. It is no wonder that, in an 
enormously popular move, the City 
of Victoria granted the Freedom of 
the City with the traditional key to 
Robert Butchart, whilst Jenny 
Butchart was presented with a silver 
tray on the occasion and there was 
never a doubt in anyone’s mind that 
the honour went to both of them. 

The Gardens had not stopped 
growing. The old tennis court was 
transformed into The Italian Garden 
which lay below a new wing of the 
house that contained a bowling alley. 
This, and a beautiful swimming pool, 
filled with salt water and with walls 
lined with wonderfully intricate bird 
houses, provided indoor recreation for 
a family that now included a genera- 
tion of Butchart grandchildren. More 
likely, though, a summer afternoon 
would find Jennie’s son, Ian Ross, and 
Mary’s children, Terry, Terese and 
Derek Todd, scampering through 
their grandparents grounds on the 
backs of Shetland ponies. 

In 1930, The Rose Garden was 
added on the west side of The 
Gardens and the Conservatory added 
to the Residence. A new road paved 
with Butchart cement and lined with 
566 flowering cherry trees that Robert 
Butchart had acquired in Japan 
provided a lovely shaded access to The 
Gardens. The kilometre long road was 
named Benvenuto Avenue. 

The Butcharts now spent their 
winters on foreign voyages, gathering 
plants for their gardens. But they 
and their visitors would return to 


“Benvenuto” each spring. Daughter 
Jennie, who, after Harry Ross’s early 
death, had married again and became 
Princess Chirinsky-Chikhmatoff, noted 
in her travel diary that on the day 
following their return from one such 
voyage Jenny Butchart had spent 
twelve whole hours working happily 
in the gardens. 

With the Second World War, a 
severe manpower shortage meant 
there was almost no one available to 
help maintain The Gardens. 
Advancing age and Robert Butchart’s 
frail health dictated a move into 
Victoria where he died in 1943, and 
where Jenny Butchart died in 1950. 
Both lived more than 80 full and 
happy years. The Butchart daughters 
cared for The Gardens as well as they 
could until Jennie’s son, Ian Ross, to 
whom The Gardens had been be- 
queathed by Robert and Jenny, 
returned from wartime service with 
the Royal Canadian Navy. 

It fell to him and his Chicago-born 
wife, Ann-Lee, to return The Gardens 
to their former glory — a formidable 
task of tidying up after the years of 
enforced neglect. Once accomplished, 
they celebrated the fiftieth anniversary 
of The Gardens by installing Night 
Illuminations; and the sixtieth an- 
niversary in 1964, with the addition of 
The Ross Fountains. Where the 
Butchart kitchen garden had been, they 
erected an outdoor stage and com- 
menced the tradition of evening en- 
tertainment in The Concert Garden. 


Va’le 


A garden is not a static creation 
— Jenny Butchart would have been 
the first to denounce that notion. Beds 
were not planted in the same fashion 
year after year; old material must 
eventually make way for new. Despite 
this, tradition is uncompromisingly 
maintained in the Gardens. 

The two arbor vitae that stand 
astride the Sunken Garden path are 
new young trees — but two arbor vitae 
have always stood in that spot since the 
beginning. Many beds are still edged 
in blue flowers, one of Jenny’s fa- 
vourite colours. Tulips are still planted 
amongst masses of forget-me-nots. 
These are the gardens that Jenny 
Butchart dreamed of so long ago and 
each year are visited by more ® 
than half a million people. 
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ARTISTS IN 
GHC GAROGN 


8 —Irene 
Briant 


Qualifications 


1972 Diploma of Fine Art, 
Tasmanian School of Art. 


1973 Diploma of Art Teaching, 
Tasmanian School of Art. 


1983 Bachelor of Fine Art, 
University of Tasmania. 


1974/90 Teaching Art in High 
Schools and Secondary Colleges. 


Solo Exhibitions 


1986 “The Sun and the Rain”, 
Chameleon Gallery, Hobart. 


1989 “Plots for Expansion”, 
Despart Street Gallery, Hobart. 


(above) “Bird Garden” — wood, wire mesh, artificial grass. 


(left) “Tree” — wood, steel. 


Group Exhibitions 


1982/92 Exhibited in various 
group shows in Tasmania. 


1991 “Australian Perspecta 1991” 
Art Gallery of NSW Sydney. 


Personal Statement 


During the last few years I have 
become interested in the history 
and development of the garden 
and my work in sculpture has 
revolved around this theme. 

Many of the elements of garden 
design have come down to us from 
the earliest known accounts of 
gardens. The Garden of Eden was 
a vision of paradise as the ideal 
garden — enclosed and secret, 
with bird song and scented flowers, 
open only to the heavens. 

The design of the Persian garden 
was perfected then seldom changed. 
Symbolic trees reached to the 
heavens and the earth was divided 
into quarters by the four rivers of life 


— creating the cross form. Medieval 
gardens were walled and private, 
usually in the form of a cross with a 
central feature, often a fountain. 
The idea of a garden as an enclosed 
or defined space still survives. 

The making of a garden is the 
remoulding of our natural environ- 
ment to create our own “little bit of 
paradise”. The series of sculptures 
inspired by these ideas was shown in 
the “Plots for Expansion” exhibition. 
It included the “Tree” as the 
symbolic centre of the garden: the 
Fence, symbol of enclosure; the 
“Arch” or entrance and four garden 
plots: “Flower Bed”, “Bird Garden”, 
“Fish Pond” and “Rock Garden”. 

The materials used are wire 
meshes, welded steel and wood. I 
live on a farm and often recycle 
materials that I find ® 
lying around. 


(Irene Briant, “Baronga”, Shark Point Road, 
Sorell, Tas. 7172; tel (002)65 2536). 
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Friends of the Royal Botanic Gardens, 
Melbourne, Inc. 


GROWING FRIENDS SPRING SALE 


Ten specially released plants plus many other unusual 
perennials, trees and shrubs 


ex Royal Botanical Gardens material for sale 
in the grounds of Old Observatory, Birdwood Avenue 
South Yarra, Melbourne Vic 3143 on 


Saturday, 10 October 10am to 4pm 
Sunday, 11 October 10am to 3pm 


two days visiting 

private gardens not 

normally open to the public... 

in the Southern Highlands of NSW. 


Jasper Park 


—eS 
VES 


lA \ Thurs. 12th @ Fri. 13th November. 
Cy) : an 
. c/7 \ November is a wonderful month to visit the 
Bip ul $ e rp AW | Bowral area — Perennials and early roses will be 
Charming country garden nursery, specialising 1 Net \ flowering and with comfortable coach travel and 
in rare and unusual trees & shrubs. AW \ NN ] accommodation arranged if neccessary, a 
Heritage roses & cottage garden perennials. NORY memorable time will be assured. Numbers are 
Located in the beautiful Shoalhaven area. Ne \\ limited for this tour so make your booking now. 
Open for The Berry Gardens Festival. (Y \)\ : 

Croziers Road, Berry N.S.W. 2535 TO) 
Phone 044-641097 ] 


Closed Tuesday & Wednesday except by appointment 


Friday & Saturday 20th & 21st November 


We visit Cooma Cottage, home of 
Hamilton Hume from 1839 to 1873, 
five private gardens, a lavender farm, 
a unique artglass studio and 
. have a spit roast dinner in a winery. 
Celebratin a 


Th e Ol d Fa shi one d CR ose Plus — The opportunity to attend a lecture 


by the famous English garden writer — 
Christopher Lloyd. 


Overnight accommodation arranged at 
Swaggers Motor Inn at Yass. 


30 Main Street ROTA Available: 
Hahndorf Australian Garden Journal, 
South Australia 5245 PO Box 588 Bowral 2576 
Telephone (08) 388 7439 (048) 61 4999 office (048) 61 1884 a.h. 
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NURSERY NOTES 


Woodbank Nursery 


Woodbank Nursery was established in Tasmania 16 
years ago by Ken and Lesley Gillanders with the aim of 
supplying rare small bulbs and alpine plants. They were 
joined in 1979 by their son Colin and since then the 
nursery has developed to include unusual trees, shrubs 
and climbers. From listing a couple of hundred plants, 
Woodbank now lists over 1,200 different plants in a 54 
page descriptive catalogue. Every year for the past 12 years 
new stock plants have been imported from UK, USA, Japan, 
New Zealand and South America. Many of the plants listed 
are new to Australian gardens and indeed the com- 
prehensive listing of plants is more extensive than found 
in many well known overseas nurseries. 

Situated at an altitude of 300m, the nursery specialises 
in cold climate plants that will withstand severe frosts and 
strong cold winds. 

Some of the interesting plants offered include 14 dif- 
ferent Viburnums, 120 Rhododendrons, 13 Nothofagus, 
10 Eucryphias, 27 Clematis, 13 Philadelphus, 17 Alpine 
Phlox, 21 Helichrysum and 27 varieties of Calluna 
(Scotch Heather). In addition many Tasmanian endemics 
are grown including several outstanding selections made 
by Woodbank. These include two pink flowered 


purtevors of fine 
plants, for the tofun 


and country gardener 
Rokewood offers a mail 
order service giving you 
access to a huge range of 
perennials, from border 
plants to flowering 
perennials,varieties for cut 
flowers, scented plants, 
cottage garden plants, and a 
range of herbs for your 
kitchen garden. Our 
extensive 20 page catalogue, 
contains over 500 varieties, and can be obtained by sending 
$2 to the address below. ° 


ROKLMOOA 
incorporating Meadote Herbs 


ROKEWOOD, 
Sims Rd., 

PO Box 57, 

Mt Barker Gregorys 
$A 5251 Map ref. 140 
Ph (08) 3911611 = K15 


Open daily 
9am to Spm 
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Eucryphias. This colour break is the first time pink 
flowered Eucryphias have been offered anywhere in the 
world.As well as catering to local Tasmanian gardeners, 
Woodbank are mail order experts and despatch plants 
throughout Tasmania and the mainland during autumn 
and winter. 


Woodbank Nursery, RMB 303, Kingston, Tas. 7150. 
Tel & Fax (002)39 6452. 

1992 BEECHWORT 

GARDEN HERITAGE 

FESTIVAL 

FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 13 

TO SUNDAY, NOVEMBER 22 q 
Private and public garden visits. Guided town 
and bush walks. Garden workshops hosted by 
interesting speakers. Exhibitions. Flower shows 


and floral art demonstrations. Country Market. 
Garden Pass 


gardens during Festival. 
For detailed program, please phone Jane White 
(057) 28 2567 (Bus.) 


/ GARDENS SHOP \ 
| & VISITOR CENTRE \ 


* leading horticultural, 
botanical & technical 

| bookshop 

* extensive range of 
weekend and home 
gardening titles 

| + large variety of gifts and 

souvenirs available 

* specialist book orders 


+ free guided walks 
leave from the Visitor 
Centre Wednesday 
and Friday at10:00am 
and Sunday at 
1:00pm 

* RBG maps and 
information also 
available 


Open Daily 9:30am-4:30pm except 
Christmas Day & Good Friday 
Telephone 231-8125 


Enter via Main Gates off Mrs Macquaries Road 
near Domain 


| as RoyaL Boranic GARDENS SYDNEY 
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Water Hilies 


All Colours 
Large Range of both Tropical and Hardy 


Also Aquatic. Marginal and Moisture Loving Plants. 


Write now for descriptive literature 
$1.50 postage paid 


Che Water Garden Nursery 


P.O. Box 68C, EMERALD, VICTORIA 3782 


Edna Walling 


You’d have loved us! 


We specialise in rare and old-fashioned 
plants for gardens of yore, building over 26 
years, a reputation for knowing and growing 
plants for gardens in the 1800's. 


Only 15 minutes from Geelong 
Sorry no mail orders or catalogue. 


WIRRUNA NURSERY 
Wallington Road, Wallington 3221. Ph: (052) 50-1971 


REGARDED BY GARDENERS 
WORLDWIDE AS "THE FINEST 
WATERING CANS IN THE WORLD" 


GENUINE HAWS 

j WATERING CANS 
|| - INDOOR & OUTDOOR 
MODELS WITH BRASS 

| ROSES FOR A UNIQUE 

TRADE ENQUIRIES AND 
COUNTRY DIRECT ORDERING CONTACT: SOFT SPRAY PATTERN 


PRODUCTS OF EXCELLENCE PTY. LTD. 


P.O. BOX 5247, CHATSWOOD WEST, NSW 2057. PRO FULL RANGEOE 
TELEPHONE / FACSIMIIE: (02) 411 5617 


ALSO STOCKED 


FOR STOCKISTS, 


Species, Old European Roses, 19th Century 
Roses, Modern Roses, David Austin Roses, 
Standards, Rare Varieties... all available, potted now. 

From: 


** Evans and Sons Nursery 
ROSE EXHIBITION THROUGHOUT NOVEMBER 


ae 
“Eafag Point Leo Road, RED HILL SOUTH, Vic. 3937 
Ph. (059) 892573. 


Nf TE Open 7 days 9 am -5 pm. 
Ee 
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“Save the Bush” 


Since 1989 community groups have been 
invited to apply for grants designed to study, 
protect and manage areas of remnant native veg- 
etation in their local areas. This program, known 
as “Save the Bush”, is needed as many species of 
Australia’s native plants and animals are not ad- 
equately conserved within the formal reserves and 
national parks systems. 

The Commonwealth Government, through the 
“Save the Bush” grants scheme, has provided over 
$2 million since 1989 to support locally initiated 
projects. To date, over 250 community-based or- 
ganisations have received funds. 

The extent of the demand can be guaged from 
the fact that in 1991-92 there were 488 requests 
for funds, totalling nearly $6 million. 

The Australia-wide breakdown of funds 
allocated earlier this year was: ACT, two projects, 
total $15,765; NT, one project, $11,000; 
Queensland, 21 projects, $197,565; South Australia, 
24 projects, $175,637; Tasmania, 11 projects, 
$116,861; Victoria, 38 projects, $240,960; New 
South Wales, 33 projects, $224,836; and Western 
Australia, 28 projects, total $177,644. 

The “Save the Bush” program is an important 
component of both the national Landcare 
program and the National Biological Diversity 
Strategy and is administered by the Australian 
National Parks and Wildlife Service. 

The “Save the Bush” grants program is not to 
be confused with “Landcare” or “Billion Trees”. 
The latter is specific to planting trees, Landcare 
has a soil conservation focus, while the emphasis 
in “Save the Bush” is on retaining and managing 
the remnant bush we have left. 


For further information on the “Save the Bush” 
scheme, contact ANPWS education officer, Mr Callum 
McEachern, on (06)250 9552. 


“? 


What's New For the Garden Lover? 
FOR A FREE CATALOGUE OF THE 


FINEST TOOLS AND ACCESSORIES 
FOR YOUR GARDEN WRITE TO: 


THE NORRIS GARDEN CATALOGUE 
PO BOX 154 WOOLLAHRA NSW 2025 
OR CALL FREE 008 807 352 
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A botanical insecticide 


Azadirachtin, an extract from the 
seeds of the tropical Asian neem or 
margosa tree Azadirachta indica has 
proved effective against more than 170 
types of insects and will appear in 
garden stores in USA in 1992. 
Azadirachtin acts as an insect growth 
regulator, preventing the insect from 
moulting so that it dies in a few days. 
It is currently registered in USA for 
the control of 15 insect families on 
ornamental plants and approval is 
being sought for its use on food plants. 
The material has very low toxicity to 
humans and animals and generally 
does not harm bees, earthworms, par- 
asitic wasps and other beneficial crea- 
tures although it has been injurious to 
fish and other aquatics. The special 
qualities of the neem tree have been 
known for thousands of years. Sanskrit 
writings from 4,000 years ago describe 
its use as an herbal remedy for a 
variety of ailments and today products 
of the neem tree continue to be used 
medicinally and in items such as soap 
and toothpaste. The tree is now being 
grown successfully in Southern Florida 
and test plantings have been made in 
Arizona, Oklahoma and Southern 
California. 

(From The Avant Gardener, pub- 
lished by Horticultural Data Processors, 
New York) 


Australian Horticultural 
Correspondence School 


The Australian Horticultural 
Correspondence School has become 
one of a relatively small number of 
private colleges registered and approved 
to operate within the same area as 
TAFE. In addition to recognition as a 
“Commercial Provider of Vocational 
Education and Training Courses, the 
school has also been granted approval 
to deliver the accredited course 
3300FA Advanced Certificate in 
Horticulture: most of this course will 
be offered by correspondence, but 
some practical requirements will be 
met by students attending workshops 
in Melbourne or the Gold Coast. 
Studies can be commenced at any 
time of the year. For further details 
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GARDEN CUTTINGS 


contact the school at 264 Swansea 
Road, Lilydale, Vic 3140, or PO Box 
2092, Nerang East, Qld 4211. 


A threat to bees 


Two tiny parasites, the tracheal 
mite from England and the varroa mite 
from Asia, are destroying honeybee 
colonies in great numbers in parts of 
USA. Both gardeners and growers are 
seeing their yields from their fruit trees 
and bee-pollinated crops such as 
melons and cucumbers fall precipitously. 
A third mite and several virus diseases 
of honeybees are also beginning to 
spread from Asia. Although control 
measures against both tracheal and 
varroa mites are available they remain 
a significant threat. 


Geraniums as mosquito 
repellents. 


A Dutch scientist, Dirk van 
Leenen, claims to have succeeded in 
transferring a gene from Lemongrass 
(Cymbopogen nardius) into a scented- 
leaved geranium. This has resulted in 
citronella, a well known insect re- 
pellent, being incorporated in a plant 
well known for its ability to release 
volatile oils into the air. Although 
some scientists are sceptical of such a 
gene transfer, the plant, called a citrosa, 
is now being marketed by at least one 
nursery in USA who claim that it is 
effective in repelling mosquitos. 


A new bulb newsletter 


“Unearthing the Bulb” is a new 
newsletter for growers and collectors of 
bulbs. It features a nursery of the month, 
collectors’ corner, garden clippings, the 
latest in research, and a classified 
section. It is available by subscription 
only — $16 per annum covering four 
issues — from Thannhauser’s Specialist 
Bulbs Distributors, Cororooke via Colac, 
Vic. 3254. A sample copy costs $4. 


Standard potting mixes 


It is now possible in every State to 
buy potting mixes which bear the 
Australian Standards Mark. This is a 


guarantee that the mix is of high 
quality; the guarantee is backed by 
regular testing both by the man- 
ufacturer and by independent la- 
boratories under the supervision of 
Standards Australia. Standard potting 
mixes are produced in two grades, 
Regular and Premium. Both must 
drain freely yet be capable of holding 
a good supply of water; both must re- 
wet easily if they dry out, and both 
must be free of toxins, with a pH in 
the range 5.3 to 6.5. Both grades will 
contain a full range of trace elements 
sufficient to last for at least a year of 
plant growth. They also contain ample 
initial supplies of phosphorus, calcium, 
magnesium and sulphur. The main 
difference between the two grades is in 
the supply of nitrogen; regular mixes 
are not required to contain any soluble 
nitrogen but the worst of their ability 
to “draw-down” fertiliser nitrogen will 
have been removed. Premium mixes, 
on the other hand, must contain 
soluble nitrogen and must be able to 
provide sufficient for at least a month 
of good plant growth. Within the two 
grades the Standard lists properties for 
a number of specialist uses, eg for 
orchids, acid-loving plants and plants 
that require low amounts of phos- 
phorus. Although potting mixes which 
conform to the Australian Standard 
may be slightly more expensive that 
some other mixes, the presence of the 
Standards Mark on the bag is the 
consumer’s ultimate guarantee of 
quality. Cheaper mixes have been 
found to have unacceptably low or 
high pH, no added iron, very low air- 
filled porosity, or components that 
decompose rapidly with a high 
demand for nitrogen. 


Looking for a special 
plant or garden slide? 
Contact Keva North 
Australian Garden Journal 
to discuss hire or purchase 

arrangements 


(048) 61 4999 
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yyyyyy Heritage 
Wire 


COMPLIMENTING PERIOD HOUSES © GARDENS 


Fencing : 1.2m : 900mm 
Borders : 650mm : 400mm : 250mm 
Period Gates 


Brunswick Green or Whité 


DELIVERY AUSTRALIA WIDE * CALL for FREE BROCHURE 


(03) 576 1026 Ornamental \Voven Wire 


Sun Shadow 


First prize winning 

shade structure 

(Public Category) in 
NSW Health Dept. & 
Royal Aust. Institute of 
Architects Competition. 
6m x 3.2m x 2.4m high 
Available from: 


Deloraine Galleries, Braidwood NSW 
Ph. (048) 422 130 or write to Sun Shadow 
PO Box 101, Braidwood NSW 2622 


MOTEL* COUNTRY GRILL 
When in the Highlands Rest, Dine and Relax 
with us in our Country GARDEN Setting 


MOTEL (048) 612300 
RESTAURANT (048) 612027 


SERVICE VALUE STYLE 


For a comprehensive range of quality 


indoor and outdoor plants, 
accessories and garden care 
products. 


589 Glenferrie Road, 
Hawthorn VIC 3122 © cally 
Phone (03) 818 4969 lINurserymen 
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Say 
| “May-D-Land” 


‘When we consider what turns us off using tradi- _ 


tional rose varieties in landscape and mass planting 


situations, it is usually the arduous spray regime, the 


spasmodic flowering and, of course, the time con- 
suming pruning that come to mind. 
The MEIDILAND® (say “May-d-land”) series of 


easy care landscape roses takes care of all that and more! 


Many years of research and development by the 
world’s foremost breeder of 3 roses, -MEILLAND of 
France, has produced a new, high calibre series of 
landscaping roses — the MEIDILAND® range. 


This range includes both ground cover and — 


hedging varieties, particularly noted for their long 
flowering — ten months or more for some varieties; 
high disease resistance; vigorous growth | and, im~- 
portantly, NO PRUNING — for the ground covers, 
or an ANNUAL SHEAR — for the hedge varieties, 
using a brush cutter or hedge trimmer. 

‘White Meidiland’® (var Meicoublan) is a long 
flowering ground cover with constant displays of 


sparkling white double blooms which contrast re- _ 


markably with the glossy deep green foliage. A quick 
grower, its horizontal branching habit will easily 
cover over a square metre, while maintaining a 
height of 600 mm. Aust Patent App No 618255. | 

The new ground cover rose, ‘Red Meidiland’® 
(var Meineble) is so free flowering it even blooms 
spasmodically through winter! The bright red flowers 
with white centres maintain their crisp colour 
without fading. The deep green foliage takes on an 
autumn hue in April and the plant carries decorative 
hips into the winter. An ideal ground cover with 
coverage of over a square metre and height to 600 
mm. Aust PVR App No 91/049. 

‘Scarlet Meidiland® (var Meikrotal) is a high 
ground cover to 900 mm. Its mounding effect has 
tremendous application as a second tier plant where 
background height and colour is essential. The 
striking double scarlet blooms are borne in clusters 
on long arching branches. It will cover over a square 
metre. Aust Patent App No 57884/90. 


For further information on these varieties and ther rest 
of the MEIDILAND® range, please contact Mr Kim 
Syrus, Ross Roses, tel (085) 56 2555, fax (085) 56 2955. 


WOODBANK NURSERY 


(For that hard to find plant try us first.) 
Growers of rare plants, alpines, perennials, climbers, 
shrubs and trees for cool & cold climates. 


Mail order specialists. 
Catalogue available $2.00 posted. 
RMB 303, Kingston Tasmania 7150 
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Glasshouse Mountains Opem 
am IKjiyoto 


A report from Ross McCKINNON 


Ov of the world’s largest glasshouses has recently 
opened to the public in Kyoto, Japan. 

The glasshouse, built in the Kyoto Prefecture 
Botanic Gardens, displays 25,000 tropical plants of 
4,500 species; the greatest variety of tropical flora 
under glass in Japan. 

A Botanic Garden Director’s dream come true, the 
glasshouse complex has an average daily attendance of 
10,000 patrons, at the equivalent of $4U3 per head! 

The glasshouse covers 4,600 square metres and is 
15 metres at the highest point. 

A spokesperson at the Botanic Gardens says the 
complex is designed “in the image of the Kitayama 
mountain range surrounding Kyoto.” 

The 2.5 million yen of glasshouse has already 
become a major regional tourist attraction. 

Divided into nine climatic zones, the glasshouse 
complex includes desert and savanna plant com- 
munities and tropical alpine flora. 

Rare plants include Adansonia, the African Baobab, 
and a very lifelike replica of Rafflesia arnoldii, the world’s 
largest flower, displayed in the entrance atrium. 
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Walkways allow visitors to view the various climatic 
zones from different heights, levels and angles. 

On opening day the complex was surrounded by 
stunning beds of red tulips and the pink of cherry 


blossoms, in sharp contrast to the grey of the 
structure and the overcast skies. 


x ~ . ~ 


Rosevears Nurs 
(Rachel Howell) 

Unusual perennials & dwarf bulbs 

Garden Nursery 
17 Rosevears Drive, Tasmania. 
Open Sunday & Monday 9 - 5 
Mail orders welcome, catalogue available. 
Please send S.A.E. 

PO. Box 24, Legana 7277. 


Leer plead (0932) 3 BY 1459 
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The Botanic Gardens of Adelaide 
— A Major Expansion 


lans have been released for the redevelopment of 
the 5.2 ha bus depot site in Hackney Road as part 
of the Botanic Gardens. 

The redevelopment includes a number of key 
elements, including a Federation garden display, 
orchard, vegetable and viticultural displays, perennial 
and annual plant demonstration areas, scientific dem- 
onstration areas, and a Palm Avenue walkway. 

The estimated cost, over a nine year period, is $10.29 
million; almost one-third of this cost is for putting un- 
derground the power lines in front of Goodman Building 
and Botanic Park, which will upgrade the appearance of 
the Hackney Road streetscape. 

The Goodman Building, which will be incorporated 
into the Botanic Gardens, will be used for a range of 
community groups such as horticultural societies and the 
National Trust. This will ensure the building’s sensitive 
conservation and its operational efficiency, thus maxi- 
mising the site’s tourist potential and social benefit. 

Visitor growth to the Botanic Gardens is currently 
projected at 8% per annum, and this is expected to 
increase over the next decade. The redevelopment will 
cater for this additional recreation demand. 
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WITHIN our Cottage 
Nursery of Old Fashioned 
Roses, Herbs and Perennials 
are many interesting 
specialty shops. 


Dried Flower Cottage 
Summer Hats e Camellia Grove 
Garden Gallery e Potted Elegance 
The Wedding Room 


Pialligo Plant Farm 
Beltana Road, Pialligo ACT 
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Dr Brian Morley, Director of the Botanic Gardens, 
said “The redevelopment of the Hackney Depot site as 
an extension of the Botanic Gardens and Botanic Park 
will have appeal to a surprisingly broad cross-section 
of the community whose regular visits demonstrate the 
continued relevance of the botanic gardens in 
our 137 year history”. cs 


Propagators and growers of an exciting range 


of trees, shrubs and climbers. Domestic 
and International mail orders... a specialty. 
Send $3.00 for new season’s catalogue. 


Kanangra Propagators 
Nepean Street, Douglas Park NSW 2569 
Telephone (046) 32 7297 (evenings) 


Roses all year round 
Rare and interesting perennials 
and cottage garden plants 


559 Portrush Rd., 
GLENUNGA, SA 5064 


OPEN 7 DAYS TEL: (08) 379 1585 
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Spreading the Tastes 
of Tasmania 


A: a viticulture region, Tasmania 
is only 34 years old. In 1958 
textiles entrepreneur Claudio Alcorso, 
now recognised as the founding 
father of the Tasmanian wine 
industry, planted 200 vines at his 
home, Moorilla, at Berriedale, 10 
kilometres north of Hobart on the 
banks of the Derwent River. In 
Claudio’s own words “I did what 
any Italian immigrant would do 
when they acquire a bit of land — 
plant a few vines to make some wine 
for the family”. 

Hobart’s latitude is identical in 
the Southern Hemisphere to that of 
Spoleto, halfway between Rome and 
Florence. This provides the same 
hours of sunlight, but not necessarily 
the same amount of sunshine or the 
same temperatures, as the great wine 
producing regions of Europe. The 
autumn, however, is longer, which 
allows that slow ripening of the 
grapes that results in premium 
wines. The appearance of the vine- 
yards at vintage time, therefore, is 
dramatically different from those on 
the mainland where the grapes are 
picked in the middle of summer. 
Picking at the end of the natural 
cycle of maturation allows for full 
development of the bouquets in the 
fruit. Production at Moorilla is con- 
centrated on Pinot Noir, Riesling, 
Gewurtztraminer, Chardonnay and 
Cabernet Sauvignon, with Pinot 
Noir forming the major part of the 
output. 

From the experimental planting 
of 200 vines Moorilla Estate now 
comprises 25 hectares of vineyards 
and produces an annual crush of 
around 180 tonnes, or about 15,000 
cases of wine per year. Export con- 
signments include Japan, Hong 
Kong and the United Kingdom, 
though Moorilla’s policy is to provide 
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more wine for the local market, a 
result of the Alcorso heritage, in 
which each province only sells the 
wine and food produced in that 
region. 

Claudio’s son, Julian, played a 
large part in this expansion, and it is 
fitting that the third stage of the de- 
velopment of Moorilla Estate should 
come as the third generation — 
Julian’s sons Daniel, Matthew and 
Nicholas — enter the family business. 
This third stage, started in 1991, has 
seen the establishment of the Moorilla 


Wine Centre, which provides not only - 


a new dining venue but an important 
showcase for Tasmanian produce. 

Quality Tasmanian products are 
a feature of the Wine Centre’s design, 
like the Tasmanian oak panelling in 
the dining/tasting room, and the sas- 
safras tables and chairs. The menu 
features the best of Tasmanian 
produce; for example the Moorilla 
Platter, which varies according to 
what is currently available, might 
include a roulade of sea-run trout 
and orange roughy, smoked salmon 
with creme fraiche, smoked quail, a 
fresh oyster, honey-cured King Island 
pastrami and Hungarian-style salami, 
King Island camembert and creamy 
west Tasmanian potato salad, Then 
there is Claudio’s salad of lettuce 
tossed with local goat’s milk cheese, 
croutons and cherry tomatoes. The 
restaurant is managed by David 
Quon, former owner of Sakura, one 
of Australia’s first Japanese res- 
taurants. The food has both Italian 
and Japanese influences, but above 
all it is Tasmanian. 

Moorilla is an aboriginal word 
meaning “stone by the water”. 
Members of the Big River aboriginal 
tribe camped on the peninsula year 
after year when they came down 
from the highlands at the beginning 


of winter. The river banks are littered 
with the shells of oyster, scallop and 
other shellfish which were abundant 
on the rocks at the water’s edge. 
Some shells have been dated as 
being 6,000 years old. Claudio has 
a collection of beautiful polished 
stone artefacts he has found along 
the river bank below his home. It is 
fitting that the continuity of human 
presence since ancient times should 
be marked by a garden of native 
Australian plants, and Claudio’s 
wife, Lesley, has carried out an ex- 
tensive planting programme to create 
a charming natural reserve. Opposite 
is a list of some of the species Lesley 
has planted. 


Plant List 


Eucalyptus risdonu, forrestiana, 
preissiana,caesia, tetraptera 


Acacia baileyana purpurea, pod- 
alyrifolia, pulchella, pravissima, 
melanoxylon, riceana, acinacea, 


flexifolia 


Banksia coccinea, 
media, marginata 


spinulosa, 


Calytrix angulata, tetragona 


Telopea truncata 


Persoonia pinifolia 


Anopterus glandulosus 
Eucryphia lucida 


Darwinia leiostyla  Meleleuca 
micromeria 


Oxylobium spp. 
Angophera cordifolia, costata 


Richea dracopylla | Tasmannia 
lanceolata 
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MOORILLA ESTATE 


| BERRIEDALE 
| TASMANIA 


655 MAIN ROAD 
BERRIEDALE, TAS 7011 


TEL (002) 49 2949 
FAX (002) 49 4093 
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A Hedge Garden 
in Pymble 


| 

| 

| 

| The vineyards at vintage time. 
L —~ a ——- —— 


by Malcolm FLETCHER 


I December 1983 we acquired a garden on an ir- 
regular sloping site which had been neglected for 
Over 20 years. A series of private dells surrounded by 
thickets of weeds disappeared as clearance progressed, 
leaving the whole garden revealed at a glance. Little 
was left except for some beautiful established trees and 
the original stonework laid out in 1939. 

Although we wanted a garden with structure, a 
formal garden in the classic sense was impracticable on 
the site. A design was gradually evolved blending the 
formality of hedging and topiary with an asymmetrical 
layout of broad sweeping curved beds. 

The most pressing need after clearance was to es- 
tablish some privacy and yet avoid informal screen 
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planting which would encroach into the garden. The 
search for suitable hedging plants involved trial and 
error at first. As regards conifers the planting of x 
Cupressocyparis leylandiu ‘Castlewellan Gold’, ‘Leighton 
Green’ and ‘Naylors Blue’ proved the most successful. 
Their rapid rate of growth was an advantage; the need 
for regular trimming has been more than compensated 
for by disease resistance and excellent response to 
clipping. Other conifers such as Thuya plicata were also 
planted as hedges but proved unsatisfactory. 

Once the perimeter of the property had been 
planted there was still a need for some division of the 
garden into defined areas. Two ‘rooms’ were created 
by further planting of Leyland conifers whilst ©» 
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The Rose Garden in its formative stage. 


other areas were defined by the planting of lower 
hedges. 

For hedges of intermediate height (4-6 foot) 
Murraya paniculta (Orange Jessamine) was extensively 
used whilst a hedge of Photinia robusta has provided a 
suitable screen from the street. As beds were laid out 
they were edged with low box hedges. Areas ranging 
from full sun to total shade allowed for the planting of 
a rose garden, herbaceous perennials, gardenias and 
tropical (vireya) rhododendrons, amongst a large 
variety of other plants. The sunny rose garden was laid 
out utilising English box, Buxus sempervirens. This 
hedging flows around to the front of the house where it 
merges with the hedges of Japanese box, Buxus mir- 
crophylla japonica,which thrive in the shadier front 
garden. For some lower hedges Korean box, Buxus 
microphylla kokreana,and Dwarf Dutch Edging box, 
Buxus suffruticosa,have been used together with the box 
honeysuckle, Lonicera nitida.The latter plant is used in 
moderation as fortnightly clipping can be needed in 
summer to keep a tidy appearance! 

Slower growing hedging plants used include 
Camellia sasanqua, Osmanthusand __ Bay,(Laurus 
nobilis,whilst Camellia japonica were planted in a 
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photo M. Fletcher 


woodland area shaded by a magnificent old Copper 
Beech, Fagus sylvatica purpurea. 

With the beds defined by hedging some standard 
and topiary trees were added, including standard 
azaleas, lillypillies, and blue and white flowered 
durantas and solanum. The planting of weeping 
maples, magnolias, prunus and an Acer negunda as a 
shade tree signal the changes in season. To maintain a 
formal accent with seasonal variation a number of Mop 
Top Robinias, Robinia pseudoacacia ‘Umbraculifera’, 
were planted. Their soft green leaves turn golden 
yellow in autumn and provide a contrast in foliage to 
the evergreen hedging. Their repetition in the front 
garden also provides the sloping site with a feeling of 
unity. i 

The garden is owned by Malcolm Fletcher and 
Philip Bauwens, co proprietors of Parkers Nursery, 
Turramurra. The garden will be open in aid of 
various charities from Wednesday 14th October to 
Sunday 18th October. On Thursday 15th October 
the Eryldene 1992 Lecture Series will be held at the 
garden. For details phone Parkers Nursery on 
(02)487 3888. cs 


See advertisement on outside back cover. 
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Heilland of Krance 


Meidiland’ 


(Say : MAY - D - LAND) 


All protected Meidiland’” 
(Say : MAY - D - LAND) 
varieties have been trialled 
extensively under Australian 
conditions. 


White REIDICAN DE Maeoublaa ee 
Patent No. SEE 


Pink ) MEIDILAND Sar Meipoque 
(Trademarked) 


The complete range 
of Meidiland® 
(say: MAY - D - LAND) 
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GARDEN MARKET PLACE 


GARDEN MARKET PLACE 


is an important directory for quick 
reference, and headings can be selected 
by arrangement. 


1 — 2 insertions: $1.00 per word 


3 — 4 insertions: 80 cents per word 
5 — 6 insertions: 70 cents per word 
Minimum $30 per insertion 


To advertise in this section contact: 
Keva North on (048) 61 4999 
Lesley de Meyrick on (03) 509 4484—Vic. 
Pam Gurner-Hallow (08) 388 7439-S.A. 


NURSERIES — GENERAL 


WIRREANDA NURSERY, 169 Wirreanda 
Rd, Ingleside, NSW 2101. Tel (02)450 1400. 
Top quality, super value trees and shrubs, 
ferns and indoor plants direct from the 
grower. Stunning assortment of Australian 
natives and exotics to choose from, including 
many species rare and unusual. Turn off 
Mona Vale Road at Tumburra St, Ingleside, 
and follow signs to the nursery. Open 7 days. 


LEURA COUNTRY GARDENS 
NURSERY; Address Rear/156 Megalong 
Street, Leura NSW 2780. We stock a wide 
range of cool climate trees and shrubs, cottage 
garden plants, old fashioned and David Austin 
roses, perennials and ‘English Garden’ plants 
— OPEN seven days — Tel: (047)843 146. 


FITZROY NURSERY; 390 Brunswick 
Street, Fitzroy 3065. Specialising in hand 
picked specimen trees suitable for small 
gardens including a large range of upright and 
weeping maples. Contemporary, innovative 
and humorous garden sculpture, and fur- 
niture is scattered throughout the nursery and 
upstairs in The Artists Garden Gallery. We 
always stock plants suitable for tubs, a small 
but ever changing selection of rare and 
unusual species. An expanding range of our 
neglected native and indigenous flora. 
Telephone (03)417 3272. Fax (03)419 9418. 


NURSERIES — SPECIALIST 


TUMBLERS GREEN for old garden roses 
and flowers our forefathers grew. Midland 
Highway, Creswick, Vic. 3363. Tel (053)45 2797. 
Large country garden and nursery selling 
roses, lavenders, herbs, hedge plants, perennials 
and ground covers. Hardy trees and shrubs, 
medlars, quinces, mulberries etc. Arches, 
arbours and pots. CLOSED TUESDAYS. 
Luncheon and afternoon tea. Groups welcome. 


RELIABLE ROSES, George Rd, Silvan 
Vic. 3795. Tel (03)737 9313. Melways map 
121 D10. Growers and specialists of Heritage 
roses. Personalised growing service on request 
November to March. Roses available year 
round, mail order in winter only. Display area 
of over 800 varieties of all types of roses. 
Catalogue available $2.00 post paid. 
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TOWNHEAD HERBS 5 Townhead Cr, 
Singleton, NSW 2330. Nursery supplying herbs 
and perennial plants, shrubs and heritage roses. 
1 acre display gardens and gift shop. Open Thurs 
to Sun. Opposite Charbonnier Motel. Groups by 
appointment please. Tel (065)72 1315. 


RAINBOW RIDGE NURSERY 8 Taylor’s 
Rd, Dural, NSW 2158. Tel (02)651 2857. Iris 
and daylilies. Colour catalogue with 106 colour 
plates available for $3.00 posted (refunded on 
first order). Latest iris from Australia and USA; 
Bearded, Median, Louisiana, Japanese, 
Evansias, species and water iris. Large range of 
tetraploid and diploid daylilies. Main bloom 
period Oct, Nov and Dec. 


BUNDANOON VILLAGE NURSERY, 
71 Penrose Rd, Bundanoon, NSW 2578. 
Tel (048)83 6303. Scented shrubs and 
climbers, cottage garden and _ silver-grey 
plants, herbs, bulbs and old roses, unusual 
salad plants. Plants for the collector. Two 
hours drive from Sydney and Canberra in the 
Southern Highlands. Closed Tues and Wed 
except by appointment. 


OTWAY HERBS COTTAGE GARDEN; 
biodynamic nursery and terraced garden set in 
the hills of Apollo Bay. Perennials, shrubs, 
rare plants, fresh herbs, pot-pourri, local ter- 
racotta pottery. Biddles Rd, Apollo Bay, Vic. 
3233. Tel (052)37 6318. Open daily. 


THE OLD RECTORY GARDEN AND 
ANTIQUES, 62 Wilson St, Braidwood, NSW 
2622. Tel (048)42 2057. Cottage garden shrubs 
and old-fashioned roses and a wide variety of 
perennials. 


- BIRCHFIELD HERBS, Turallo Terrace, 


Bungendore, NSW 2621. Tel (06)238 1446. 
Historic Victorian cottage set in rambling 
old-world gardens. Large formal herb garden. 
Wide range of herbs and cottage garden per- 
ennials grown on premises. Pot-pourris, herb 
vinegars, jams and jellies, seeds, etc. Cottage 
and herb gardens designed. Open Thurs to 
Sun 9am to 5pm. 


HILLTOP COTTAGE NURSERY AND 
ROSE FARM < offers a large collection of 
heritage roses and perennials on display in our 
extensive gardens and available for purchase 
from our nurseries or by mail order. Shicer 
Gully Rd, Guildford 3451, near Castlemaine; 
tel (054)73 4275. 


AFRICAN VIOLETS; leaves, plantlets, 
mature plants, wide range of varieties; potting 
mix, wicks, nutrients, range of ceramic pots. 
Inspection invited. Southern African Violets, 
133 Southern Road, Bargo, NSW 2574; tel 
(046)84 1868. 


ORCHARD COTTAGE PERENNIALS. 
Specializing in Dianthus, Pinks, perennials 
and old-fashioned roses. Tucks Rd, Main 
Ridge, Vic. Melway map 190 F12. Closed 
Friday and Sunday. Tel (059)89 6265. 


THE BOTANIST NURSERY, 16 Victor 
Cl, Green Point, NSW 2251. Bulbs and bulb 
seed, specializing in South African species 
such as Babiana, Gladiolus, Ixia, Lachenalia, 
etc. Also species and hybrid Agapanthus, 
Crinum, Hippeastrum and Zephyranthes. 
Open weekends and school holidays by ap- 
pointment. Tel (043)67 7524. Mail order lists 
in season — send 2 x 43c stamps. 


AUSTRAL WATER GARDENS; water 
lilies, all colours and types; water iris; 
marginal and oxygenating plants; books; pond 
liners economy $8 sq.m — EPDM synthetic 
rubber from $16 sq.m. Send 3 x 45cent 
stamps for colour mail order list. 1295 Pacific 
Highway, Cowan, NSW 2081. Open 7 days. 
3km north of Cowan. Tel (02)985 7370. 


SWEET VIOLETS; by mail order only. 
Offered is a selection of 16 different violets, single 
and double for $29.00 post free, or send SSAE 
and ask for a list of named and species violets, 
including the “Apricot” violet. Violet Gardens 
WA, PO Box 45, Armadale, WA 6112. 


BLEAK HOUSE ROSES; Calder Highway, 
Malmsbury, Vic, 3446. Tel: (054)23 2427. 
Open Tues. to Sun. 10am to 5pm. The 
garden at Bleak House has one of the finest 
collections of old roses in the country. The 
nursery specialises in the sale of roses and 
perennials, and an interesting range of garden 
ornament. A rose catalogue is available, $2.50 
posted, and we welcome mail orders, to be 
sent in June, July, and August. The bookshop 
stocks a wide range of gardening books, and 
a selection of gifts. 


CLOYNE NURSERY, Rose Valley Road, 
Cooma 2630. Phone (064)52 1063. Specialising 
in Heritage Roses, providing an efficient mail 
order service. Also geraniums, hardy perennials 
and cottage garden plants. Our display gardens 
open to public view. Rose catalogues available 
— $3.00. Buses and clubs welcome. 


MOUNTAIN VIEW DAYLILY NURSERY 
offers the largest collection of imported day- 
lilies in Australia at the fairest prices. Our 
superb 28 page colour catalogue featuring 
135 beautiful colour plates is $4.00 posted 
(Deductable from first order.)Box 458], 
Maleny QLD. 4552. Phone (074)942 346. 


WARRAH NURSERY; Species bulbs and 
bulbous plants, and Pleione orchids. List 
available. No mail order. Nursery open by 
appointment only. 52 Liston St. Burwood, 
Vic. 3125. Phone (03)80 91153. 


MAIL ORDER 


DOUBLE DAFFODIL BULBS, over 45 
different varieties — from popular favourites 
to show winners. To receive a copy of our 
double daffodil bulb catalogue, please send 
your name,address and four standard postage 
stamps to TASMANIAN BULB AND SEED 
MARKETERS, Southlink Cottage, Watson 
Rd, Castle Forbes Bay, Tas. 7116. 
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TULIPS. Van Diemen Quality Bulbs is 
offering a superb range of varieties grown at 
scenic Table Cape. Send for a free colour cat- 
alogue to RSD20 Table Cape, Wynyard, Tas. 
7325. Tel (004)42 2012; Fax (004)42 2582. 
Wholesale and retail. Bulbs mailed March and 
April. Visit in spring and walk in acres of tulips. 


SEEDS 


SOUTH AFRICAN Gladiolus, Ixia, Babiana, 
Lachenalia, Amaryllids and other seeds and 
bulbs. Write for catalogue to Ruset-en-Vrede 
Nursery, PO Box 231, Constanatia, Republic 
of South Africa 7848. 


BOOKS, ETC 


“GARDEN OF 1000 ROSES”; Susan 
Irvine’s delightful and inspiring account of 
her making of the renowned old-world rose 
garden at Bleak House, Malmsbury, in Victoria. 
HB, colour plates. $29.95 plus $4.50 postage. 
Autographed copy. Available from: BLEAK 
HOUSE BOOKSHOP, Calder Highway, 
Malmsbury. Vic. 3446. Tel: (054)23 2427. 
Mail order. Booklist available. 


BOOKS ON GARDENING AND FOOD; 
mostly old and out of print. Mail order only. 
For catalogue, write to Cabbage Tree Books 
(Howard Nicholson and Trisha Arbib), PO Box 
83, Bundanoon, NSW 2578. Tel (048)83 6303 


AUSTRALIAN HERB INDUSTRY 
RESOURCE GUIDE: For the first time in 
Australia, a comprehensive guide for pro- 
fessional & recreational herb growers & users, 
or anyone who needs to find anything herbal 
plants, seeds, courses, publications, herbal 
products, essential oils and craft materials, 
display gardens, fresh-cut & dried herbs, so- 
cieties and more. Cost $15 plus $3.50 p&h 
from ‘Focus on Herbs’ magazine. PO Box 
203, Launceston, TAS 7250. 


GARDEN DETAIL 


WEATHERVANES add charm and dis- 
tinction to your home. WINVANE will 
provide a practical and sure weather guide, 
and is an ideal gift for family or friends. Write 
or phone for your free brochure to 
WINVANE, 53 Hampton St, Hurstville 
Grove, NSW 2220. Tel (02)579 6649. 


SUNDIALS of quality and distinction, spe- 
cially made for any given location. Some 
Bowral and Sydney dials now in stock. 
Contact Australian Garden Journal during 
office hours on (048)61 4999 (we are NSW 
and ACT agent); for other States ring 
(08)49 8774 after hours. 


GARDENS AND ARBORETA 


GARDEN OF ST ERTH, BLACKWOOD 
95km north-west of Melbourne. Wide variety 
of native and exotic plants in 3ha bush 
setting. Open daily. Official collection of 
Cistaceae. Contains herb, rock, water, veg- 
etable, bush, ‘English’ and sunken gardens. 
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GARDEN MARKET PLACE 


ASHCOMBE MAZE, a large hedge maze, rose 
maze, gardens and tea rooms. Open weekends, 
public holidays and Victorian Government 
School holidays, 10am to 5pm. Red Hill Rd, 
Shoreham, on Victoria’s Mornington Peninsula. 
Tel (059)89.8387. Melway ref 256E4. 


MONA GARDEN at Braidwood will be open 
for 3 days Fri to Sun each weekend com- 
mencing Fri 2nd Oct and closing Sun Ist Nov 
(10am to 4pm). Come and see the fullness of 
spring during October. The garden-can be 
opened at other times by prior arrangment. 
Enquiries and group bookings tel (048)42 2384. 


CASSILIS COUNTRY GARDENS 
WEEKEND;; 31st October and 1st November. 
Six gardens open. $10 entry. Refreshments avail- 
able. Contacts: Winks Armstrong, Wirroolga, 
Cassilis, (063)761 163, Fax (063)761 099, 
Anne Reynolds, Pembroke, Cassilis, 
(065)487 218, Fax (065)487 240. 


BOWRAL/’S best gardens — KENNERTON 
GREEN at Mittagong and BUSKERS-END 
garden and nursery at Bowral, are open each 
day from mid Sept thru Oct & Nov at $4.00 
per person per garden. Enquiries welcome. 
Tel (048)61 2942 or Fax (048)621 783. 


TOURIST ATTRACTIONS 


ANNSLEIGH GARDENS and TEA 
ROOM. 8km south of Burnie, Tasmania, 
B18 Mount Road. Beautiful English style 
garden with many special features. A photog- 
raphers delight. Ideal for elderly. Outdoor 
seating. Morning and afternoon tea. Light 
lunches. Group bookings. Enquiries phone 
(004)35 7229. RSD 400, Burnie. 


YUULONG LAVENDER ESTATE, 
Yendon Rd, Mt Egerton 3345 (Take Gordon 
exit from Western Highway or Yendon No 2 
Road from Midland HIghway). Open from 
second weekend in October then from 
Thursday to Sunday 10-4.30pm until the 
second weekend in March. ANNUAL OPEN 


WEEKEND second weekend in December, 


marking commencement. of the Lavender 
harvesting season. Herbal sandwiches and 
teas. Lavender produce, Plant Nursery, Craft 
Shop,.toilet for disabled. Entrance $2.50, Tel 
(053)68 9453. 


SUNNYBRAE is a new country restaurant on 
the Cape Otway Road, 1km out of Birregurra on 
the way to Lorne. We specialise in Sunday 
lunch; the meal begins with a selection of 
entrees (served banquet-style) that feature local 
produce in light interesting combinations. This 
follows with a choice from five main courses and 
coffee, $25. Desserts and cheeses an extra $8. 
The Dining Room, built onto an 1868 cottage, 
has a bright informal atmosphere. The garden 
surrounds are perfect to wander between 
courses; see Garden Journal article March/April 
1992. Cnr. Cape Otway and Lorne Roads, 
Birregurra, 3242; tel (052)36 2276. 


ACCOMMODATION 


LINKS HOUSE, BOWRAL Contemporary 
Australian cusine with a zap of French. 
Dinner, Bed and Breakfast $85 to $115 per 
person, Weekend package $170 per person. 
(048)61 1977. 


TASMANIA, “Hillgrove”, colonial  self- 
contained suite in historic house c.1840 on 
11 acres of rolling countryside overlooking 
historic Shot Tower and Derwent River. 15 
minutes from Hobart GPO. $75.00 double 
per day includes full breakfast provisions. 
Tel (002)27 9043 


ST IVES COTTAGE, Blackwood (75 mins 
from Melbourne) at Garden of St Erth, set in 
the Wombat State Forest. Bush walks, drives 
to outstanding gardens and historic towns in 
Central Highlands. Weekends or weekly let. 
Sleeps 5 plus. Enquiries (053)68 6649. 


DAYLESFORD; A charming country cottage 
fully self-contained, located in a peaceful, 
private setting, situated high on Wombat Hill. 
Well equiped for 2-4, heating (/h & log 
fires)and linen included. Set amid a delightful 
cottage garden the backgate leads into the 
Daylesford Historical Botanical Gardens and 
the stunning Convent Gallery. Telephone 
(053)481 184 for bookings and brochure. 


HISTORIC BRAIDWOOD; visit old world 
gardens and stay at the DONCASTER 
GUEST HOUSE; superb food and intimate 
atmosphere in former convent. $130 for 2, 
dinner, bed and breakfast. Tel (048)42.2356. 


THE WALDORF, BATHURST. Yesteryear’s 
old-fashioned charm with modern comfort. 
Early settlers self-contained cottage built 
largely of pressed mud. Open fire. Beautiful 
rural views. Peaceful and private. Close to 
Jenolan and Abercrombie Caves. Please 
phone (063)37 5720 for rental detaisls. 


TASMANIA — “THE ROSARY”, 
LONGFORD HALL, LONGFORD (c.1855) 
in private gardens of historic classified home, 
formerly a monastery. Fully self contained 
colonial accommodation. Quiet, superb views, 
near historic Longford, 15 minutes to 
Launceston Airport. For B&B enquiries phone 
(003)91 1662, fax (003)91 1077. 


MOUNT MACEDON: Country house bed 
and breakfast at ‘Dreamthorpe’ (circa 1890), 
surrounded by 10 acres of romantic woodland 
garden and nestled at the foot of Mount 
Macedon, famous for its historic hill station 
gardens. Tours of other gardens and specialist nur- 
series can also be arranged. Tel: (054)26 1735. 


COURSES AND CLASSES 


HOBBY & CAREER COURSES. Over 
130 different home study courses: Herbs, 
Landscaping, Cottage Gardening, Roses, 
Propagation, Hydroponics, Photography, 
Writing, Fitness, Business, Self Sufficiency 
etc. Australian Horticultural Correspondence 
School (Recognised by the State Training 
Board); PO Box 2092, Nerang East, 4211. 
Ph (075)30 4855 or (03)736 1882. 
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CALENDAR OF EVENTS, Home & Overseas 


OCTOBER 


To 2nd Nov: “Blooming Tasmania” Spring Floral Festivals. Enquiries 
Jenny Cox, PO Box 973 Burnie, Tas 7320; tel (004)30.5737; fax 
(004)31.3896. 


To 30th Nov: Rhododendron Floral Festival (includes the Rhododendron 
Grand Show from 31st Oct to 3rd Nov in conjunction with the Australian 
Rhododendron Society), The Rhododendron Garden, Olinda, Vic. Open 
daily 10am to 4.30pm (to 5.30pm daylight saving). 


To 18th Oct: Floriade, Canberra’s Spring Festival. Enquiries (008)020.144. 


To 5th Oct: Tulip Time Festival, Bowral, NSW. Enquiries Bowral 
Tulip Time Office, PO Box 176 Bowral, 2576, tel (048)61.3133 or 
Mittagong Visitors Centre (048)71.2888. 


3rd to 5th Oct: Mid Mountains Garden Festival, Blue Mountains, 
NSW. Enquiries Lindsay McLeod (047)58.6574. 


To 3rd Oct: Conference “The Culture of Landscape Architecture, 
EDGE TOO”, organised by students from the Royal Melbourne 
Institute of Technology and the University of Melbourne. Enquiries to 
the Convenors, Landscape Architecture Students Conference, Faculty 
of Environmental Design and Construction, RMIT, GPO Box 2476V, 
Melbourne, 3001; or School of Environmental Planning, University of 
Melbourne, Parkville, 3052. 


3rd and 4th Oct: Australasian Native Orchid Society (Victorian Group) 
Show, National Herbarium, Birdwood Avenue, South Yarra. 


10th Oct: Australian Geranium Society Spring Show, St Andrews Church 
Hall, Roseville, NSW. Enquiries Mrs V. Butters (02)817.3594. 


10th and 11th Oct: Garden Open Day, 17 Merridong Rd, Elanora 
Heights, NSW (Mrs Pamela Polglase) and 90 Cabbage Tree Rd, 
Bayview (Mrs Jeanne Villani); from 9.30am. Contributions at each 
garden will aid Katandra Bushland Sanctuary. 


10th and 11th Oct: Bilpin Garden Club Spring Show, Bilpin Hall; Bells 
Line of Rd, Bilpin, NSW. Enquiries (045)67.2148. 


10th to 18th Oct: Leura Spring Garden Festival, Leura NSW: nine 
gardens open. Enquiries Bill Jensen (047)82.2363. 


11th and 18th Oct: High Country Gardening School, Old Brewery 
Hotel, Goulburn, NSW. Enquiries F. Reynolds (048)49.4444 


14, 21 and 28 Oct: Flower Arranging with Nancy Spinks, Eryldene, 17 
McIntosh St, Gordon, NSW, 10am to noon each day. Bookings es- 
sential; enquiries (02)498.2271. 


15th Oct: Garden tour and lecture by Malcolm Fletcher of Parkers of 
Turramurra; Craig Dhu, Livingstone Ave, Pymble, NSW, 10am to 
noon. Bookings essential; enquiries (02)498.2271. 


16th — 19th Oct: Berry Gardens Festival, Berry NSW. Ten gardens 
open for inspection. Enquiries Judy Forbes (044)64.2313 or Nancy 
Bevan (044)64.1586. 


17th and 18th Oct: “The Romance of the Rose”: a weekend of talks 
and garden visits, Singleton, NSW. Enquiries (065)72.1315 or 
(065)77.3139. 


22nd and 23rd Oct: Rose Society of New South Wales Hunter Valley 


Regional Show, Pender Place, Church St, Maitland. Enquiries 
(049)33.4778. 


24th and 25th Oct: Rose Society of New South Wales Illawarra 
Regional Show, Figtree High School, Gibsons Rd, Figtree. Enquiries 
(042)61.1914 or (042)61.5852. 


25th Oct: Galston Gardens Festival, Galston, NSW. 10am to 4pm; 
eight gardens open. Enquiries Jenny Koorey, (02)651.1639. 


25th Oct: Gardenesque at Vaucluse House, Sydney, 10am to dusk. 
Enquiries (02)692.8366. 


30th Oct: Port Arthur Historic Site, Tas. Official opening of the 
Government Gardens by the Minister for Heritage. Garden tours until 
mid-Nov. Enquiries Robyn Cooper (002)50.2505. 


30th Oct and 1st Nov: Cassilis Open Gardens Weekend. Six gardens 
open with lunch and refreshments available as well as garden stalls and 
plant sales. Enquiries Winks Armstrong (063)76.1163 or Anne Reynolds 
(065)48.7218. 


30th Oct to 8th Nov: Castlemaine State Festival, Castlemaine, Vic. 
Enquiries PO Box 230 Castlemaine, 3450. 


30th Oct to 22nd Nov: Blackheath Rhododendron Festival, Blackheath 
NSW. Enquiries (047)87.7695. 


Last week in Oct: Kambalda Spring Garden Competition, Kambalda 
WA. Enquiries (090)27.1002. 


NOVEMBER 


7th Nov: Warrah Farm Fair, Harris Rd, Dural, NSW. Warrah 
Residential Special School is devoted to providing therapeutic educa- 
tional care for intellectually disadvantaged children and the farm uses 
bio-dynamic methods. Enquiries Hannah Semler, (02)977.7619. 


7th and 8th Nov: Open Gardens and Art Exhibition, Crookwell, NSW 
(111km north of Canberra and 45km north-west of Goulburn). 
Enquiries (048)32.1998 or (048)32.1022. 


9th — 14th Nov: Australian Plant Symposium, Karwarra Australian 
Plant Garden, Mt Dandenong Rd, Kaloranna, Vic. Enquiries Jeff 
Clissold, Parks Dept, Shire of Lilydale; tel (03)735.8296. 


13th — 22nd Nov: Beechworth Garden Festival, Beechworth, Vic. 
Open gardens, lectures, workshops, theme dinners and art exhibitions. 
Enquries Lyn McCure, 42 Camp St, Beechworth, Vic 3747. 


14th and 15th Nov: Geelong Garden and Outdoor Living Expo pre- 
sented by the Rotary Club of Geelong West. 9am to 6pm Sat and 9am 
to 5pm Sun. 


14th to 15th Nov: 1992 Blumenfest, Hahndorf, SA. Floral Village Fair. 
Gardens and Studio of Sir Hans Heysen at The Cedars will be open. 
Enquiries (08)388.6126 or (08)388.7247. 


15th Nov: OPCA Spring Tour to Cornus Collection, Stephen Ryan’s 
Dicksonia Rare Plants at Mount Macedon, and the Australian Rose 
Collection of Susan Irvine at Gisborne. 


12th, 13th and 14th Nov: Bowral Garden Tour — visit gardens not 
normally open to the public. Accommodation arranged. Contact Keva 
North, Australian Garden Journal, office hours on (048)61.4999, 


20th and 21st Nov: visit Yass with The Australian Garden Journal. Six 
gardens, an art glass studio and lavender farm; spit roast dinner in a 
winery. Enquiries (048)61.4999. 


1993 


3rd to 6th June: 4th World Flower Show of the World Association of 
Flower Arrangers, Toronto, Canada. Enquiries WAFA Canada Committee, 
777 Lawrence Ave East, Toronto, Ontario, Canada M3C 1PE. 


28th Aug to 3rd Sept: XVth International Botanical Congress, 
Yokohama, Japan. 


News items for inclusion in “Calendar of Events, Home & Overseas” must reach our editorial office by letter or 


fax no less than seven weeks before the first day of the month of issue. 
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The Australian Garden Journal 


Perennial 
and Cottage Garden Specialist 


Alberts grows all plants for sale 

in the nursery. Over 1100 species 

and cultivars of hardy perennials 
are available, many rare and unusual. 


Open 7 days: 10am - 4pm 


9 Beltana Rd 
PIALLIGO ACT 2609 
(06) 248 0300 
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Now available... 


JOURNAL BINDERS 


Gaitlen 
ournal 


Well made in dark green vinyl with gold lettering 
and pocket for year tab. Available at $11.00 
(price includes sales tax, packing and postage). 


Binders can be picked up from our Bowral office. 
Cost $9.00 per binder. 


Please forward cheque with order to: 
Australian Garden Journal Pty Ltd 
Suite 3/409 Bong Bong Street, 
Bowral NSW 2576 
Tel: (048) 61 4999 
Postal Address: PO Box 588 Bowral, NSW 2576 
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bpa 


PRESENTS 


TWO GREAT 
PERFORMERS 


1992 
ANNIVERSARY PHLOX 


Celebrating 25 years will feature up to 
of Flower Of The Year, 10 bright colours for 
Anniversary Phlox will weeks. Pinks, blues, 
star in gardens through white and bi-colours 
spring into summer. in an outstanding 
Compact plants performance. 
pATIE 
Rs) naman V5 
SHOWPIECE. 


BPA's second Prestige Release is 
a delight. Impatiens Showpiece 
will enchant you with masses of 

coral pink flowers, with a delicate 

picotee edge. Perfect for beds, 
pots and hanging baskets 

- now featuring at your 

local garden centre. 
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PARKERS NURSERY 


THE CRAIG DHU GARDEN 


Hedging plants, roses, everything for your garden. 


Qs mee 
Sarkers 


hevamatva 


45-47 TENNYSON AVENUE, TURRAMURRA NSW 2074 
Telephone (02) 487 3888 Fax (02) 489 3081 
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CHRISTMAS AT PARKERS 


This year we have some really special 
gifts for Christmas which are 
exclusive to Parkers. 


Our usual wide selection of flowering 
indoor and outdoor plants includes 
everything you would expect to find 

for Christmas and even more. 


So why not call in and see us? 


OPEN EVERY DAY 
nae (and after 5pm on the days before Christmas) 
=o ae 45 - 47 Tennyson Avenue, Turramurra 2074 


(06) 231 3668 or 018 62 5534 Phone (02) 487 3888 Fax (02) 489 3081 


Es ERED 


Experience a truly great Country House 
this Summer. 


Just a stroll away from the fabulous 
Portsea Beaches set in 12 acres 
of relaxing parks and gardens. 


Enjoy the fine attention of hosts 
Faye and Hermann Schneider. 


For details of our Special Summer rates 
starting at $95 per person Twin share 


RING TOLL FREE 
008 03 4416 


DELGANY 
~ county House Hold ~ 


The Australian Garden Journal _ 


is a bi-monthly publication devoted 


to the pursuit of garddhing'aQyal Botanic Gar arden 


Science, recreation ang prefastidtational Herbarium QUuINa if 
VOLUME 12 NO. 2: DEC. 1992 — FEB. 1993 


= 4 DEC 1992 


Subscription rates: 
1 year — $23.00 

2 years — $ 42.00 
Overseas: 

1 year —- $36.00 

2 years — $68.00 
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In Our Next 
Issue — 


60 


Stuart TRAYNOR takes us 
to a floral reserve near Alice 
Springs founded in 1956 by 
one of Central Australia’s 
most colourful personalities, 
Olive Muriel Pink. 


Stephen RYAN describes a 
few of the many fine plants 
growing in the older gardens 
on Mount Macedon. 


Pam GURNER-HALL goes 
to Quentin WILLASTON’s 
Raywood Nursery in South 
Australia and finds some very 
unusual plants. 


Gail THOMAS, our 
gardener-cook, writes about 
a vineyard in the McLaren 
Vale that grows not only 
vines but olives, for the 
manufacture of olive oil. 


Graham SNELL gives some 
hints on growing Vireya 
rhododendrons, and describes 
some of the best varieties 
currently available, as well as 
a few of the most recent 
releases. 


Plus the usual book reviews, 
Garden Cuttings, and much 
more — : 


all in the March/April issue of 
The Australian 
Garden Fournal 


on sale approximately 
2nd of March. 


The Traditions 
Neen of Christmas 


Ot 


As you decorate the Christmas tree this year you may find some comfort 
in the belief that you are protecting yourself from something unpleasant. 

In the cold far north of Scandinavia, soon after the people were con- 
verted to Christianity, evergreen trees were seen, in the depth of winter, not 
only as symbols of eternal life but as protection from the Devil, so the 
custom grew of placing a tree, or branches of a tree, at the entrance or 
inside the house. 

The German medieval mystery plays featured a fir tree hung with apples 
(the Paradisebaum or Tree of Paradise) which represented the Garden of 
Eden. These plays traditionally took place on 24th December, which 
happens to be the religious feast day of Adam and Eve. The decorations 
included the Christmas pyramid, a triangular wooden construction with 
shelves to hold Christmas figurines. When the mystery plays were finally 
suppressed, the tree and the pyramid merged to become the Christmas tree. 
This was decorated with cakes and biscuits, and later with candles. 

The Christmas tree was popular among the German Lutherans of the 
18th century, but it was not until the following century that it became a 
deep-rooted tradition. It is said to have been introduced into Great Britain 
by Prince Albert, Queen Victoria’s German-born Consort, while German 
immigrants, at about the same time, introduced it into the United States, 
where it was adopted with enthusiasm. 

Misletoe is also traditionally associated with Christmas, but its religious 
symbolism dates back to the British Druids, who attributed miraculous 
powers to it; it was supposed to be a cure for sterility and an antidote to 
poisoning. The Romans held it to be a token of peace, and believed that if 
enemies met under it they would discard their arms and declare a truce — 
hence the custom of kissing under the misletoe. 

Holly, another traditional Christmas decoration, was also endowed with 
special powers. According to one legend Christ’s crown of thorns was made 
of holly. 

Whether or not your Christmas tree will provide you with some special 
protection may be open to debate. One thing that is certain, however, is that 
plastic trees are totally useless for this purpose. So, if you please, choose a 
living tree. It won’t have eternal life and it’s very unlikely to confer that 
benefit on you; but, with a little care, it will last for many years, growing in 
stature each year. And when it’s too big to have indoors, find it a place 
outside, where it will continue to give pleasure and fulfill a useful role. 

Even if you sympathise with E.B. White, who found that “to perceive 
Christmas through its wrappings becomes more difficult each year” (“The 
Second Tree from the Corner”), Christmas is, well, Christmas, so we may 
as well enjoy it. And we can always look forward to a rather better year in 
1993. 

So it’s Christmas — and New Year — Greetings from us all, and that 
means Keva, Ann, Lesley, Pam, and myself. 


TIM NORTH 


The Australian Garden Journal 


Graeme PURDY describes two adjoining gardens in Victoria’s Dandenong Ranges. 


CC Wieror to Shangri La and 


Kalbar” exhorts _ the 
brochure, evoking images of an exotic 
Paradise hidden from the world in 
Some misty mountain hideway. 

_ While not precisely fitting that 
Mage, the two gardens surrounding 
€se houses do possess certain 
qualities that reflect the metaphor. 
Unhindered by fences, the two 
8ardens merge into one, flourishing 
in the leafy luxuriance and deep soil 
Of the Dandenong Ranges, east of 
elbourne. Tall trees filter sunlight 
down through their leaves to the 
Understory of shrubs, perennials and 
bulbs that provide the detail of 
Colour and texture throughout the 
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seasons. The garden covers an area 
of more than one hectare and dates 
back to the early 1940s when 
Shangri La was built — modern as 
the minute. In 1968, the lower 
slopes of the property towards the 
road were cleared of blackberries and 
scrub and a low profile, comfortable 
home, Kalbar, was built. 

Lesley and Graeme Eaton live in 
Kalbar while Lesley’s mother, Beatrice, 
resides up the hill in Shangri La. All 
three are enthusiastic and knowl- 
edgeable gardeners. 

Many of the superb mature trees 
on the property were planted about 
fifty years ago and these include copper 
beech (Fagus sylvatica Purpurea’), tu- 


liptree (Liriodendron tulipifera), claret. 
ash (Fraxinus oxycarpa ‘Raywood’), 
variegated sycamore (Acer pseudo- 
platanus ‘Variegatum’) and many large 
conifers, all now towering specimens. 

The garden is entered through a 
rustic lych gate dwarfed by a stand 
of monumental mountain ash 
(Eucalyptus regnans) festooned with 
shedding bark hanging like ribbons 
of grey discarded skin from their 
smooth boughs. 

The steeply banked garden 
along the front fence line is thickly 
planted with hybrid rhododendrons 
creating, in spring, a wave of colour 
tumbling through clumps of green 
fern fronds. => 
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From the gate, the path and steps, 
covered in a thick, spongy layer of 
buzzer chips, leads up to the lawn in 
front of the Kalbar residence. Across 
the front of the house, large mossy 
rocks hold back pockets of soil, 
home for some rare shade loving 
plants and an interesting collection 
of dwarf rhododendrons. 

These, and the larger varieties by 
the front fence, give the first hint to 
the passion of Lesley Eaton. Now 
President of the Victorian branch of 
the Rhododendron Society of 
Australia, Lesley’s interest in these 
plants, especially the dwarf species, 
began many years ago and the garden 
now contains over five hundred dif- 
ferent species and named varieties. 
Climate and conditions here are ideal 
for these plants, the deep, easily 
worked soil is acidic in nature and ex- 
tremely well drained. Countless layers 
of mulch and compost have been 
applied over the years making it moist 
and fertile and encouraging good root 
development. 

Continuing the journey through 
the garden, the path leads around the 
house through more rhododendrons, 
some of which are fragrant, a collec- 
tion of interesting maples, tree 
paeonies and the impressive silver 
leafed tree, Leucodendron argenteum. 

The Kalbar home has been set 
quite deeply into the slope of the 
land with the result that the garden 
at the back embraces the house with 
leafy, protective arms. While a 
common driveway links the two 
houses, the garden rambles on either 
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side of it without any obvious pattern 
or formality, adding to the garden’s 
charm and providing a sense of dis- 
covery with every step. 

A shimmering silver pear, Pyrus 
salicifolia ‘Pendula’, makes a perfect 
partner to a nearby pink flowering 
dogwood. We walk between them 
across the mossy lawn beside Shangri 
La to where, reputedly, fairies play 
amongst the red and yellow toad- 
stools around the large girth of the 
massive copper beech. 

Here, too, wood anemones, 
cyclamen, snowdrops and crocus 
make their regular seasonal appear- 
ances adding to the fable and fantasy 
of this special place. 

In a bed nearby, a contented 
Magnolia campbellii is old enough to 
have seen a few flowering seasons, 
while a little further up the slope, a 
soaring dove tree, Davidia involucrata, 
produced its unique white bracts for 
the first time this year, after a sixteen 
year wait. 

Reaching the highest point in the 
garden, the property takes a right- 
angled bend and, on this corner, a 
large rock garden has been es- 
tablished taking advantage of the 
fairly open situation which provides 
a reasonable amount of sunshine. 
Here you will find, as well as spring 
and autumn bulbs and more dwarf 
rhododendrons, a fascinating collec- 
tion of alpine plants spreading 
themselves among the rocks. These 
are Lesley’s second most cherished 
plant group and her interest extends 
to being an active member of the 


Alpine Garden Society for many 
years. 

The land slopes down from the 
rock garden, takes in a perennial 
border on the way and finishes with 
Lesley and Graeme’s piece de resistance, 
a recently constructed rock outcrop 
with a gushing waterfall spilling into a 
small ornamental lake. 

Planting has already begun 
amongst the rocks and by the water’s 
edge and very soon this man-made 
development will be transformed into 
a tranquil and natural looking feature 
and is sure to become the focal point 
for this part of the garden. 

The return journey from this 
farthest point in the garden takes a 
different path through banks of more 
rhododendrons, fine leafed maples, 
ericas, conifers, magnolias and 
suddenly the eye is caught by a flash 
of red from the exquisite waxy 
flowers of a lapageria. This vine is 
intermingled with a wisteria which 
more than adequately covers the 
frame of a bush house. 

The path opens out to an 
expanse of lawn behind Shangri La 
and along one side, massed plantings 
of mollis azaleas, rhododendrons, vi- 
burnums and camellias make a spec- 
tacular spring show against a backdrop 
of natural forest trees and shrubs. 

A large Cape Chestnut (Calodendron 
capense), is underplanted with hy- 
drangeas, their intense blue summer 
flowers gradually changing to bur- 
nished shades of pink, green and 
bronze for prolonged display in 
autumn. 


(previous page) View from under the copper 
beech, across the lawn to Shangri La. 


(left) A massed bank of mollis azalea 
seedlings line a path to the top of the garden. 


(opposite page — above) A mixed planting 
of rhododendrons, mollis and kurume 
azaleas make a glowing wall of colour 
along the front fence. 


(opposite page — below) These exquisite 
trout lilies, Erythronium hendersonit, are 
little gems, ideal for this woodland garden. 


photos by Graeme Purdy 
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Beside a flight of steps leading off 
this lawn, Beatrice Eaton has es- 
tablished a bed of Primula vulgaris 
hybrids. These are the Barnhaven 
Strain and their sparkling, jewel-like 
Colours make a pretty picture in this 
Part of the garden and can bé seen 
from the house. 

A woodland garden has been de- 
Veloped in an area beside Shangri La 
where a number of trees provides 
fairly dense shade. In late winter, the 
thick mulch of leaves erupts with the 
emergence of snowdrops, aconites, 
crocuses and cyclamen and the spicy 
fragrance of witch hazel, Hamamellis 
mollis, fills the air. The colour treat 
Continues into spring when some 
large leaved species rhododendrons 
Produce their flowers in these ideal 
Conditions. 

Many of the better known hybrid 
thododendrons, such as ‘Cornubia’, 
Gibralter’ and ‘Lighthouse’ to name 
but a few, have grown to enormous 
Sizes in this garden and, underneath 
Some spreading chestnut trees, they 
have joined forces with deciduous 
azaleas to provide a stunning spring 
Picture. 

Our path has lead us back to the 
€ntrance driveway which is bordered 
On either side with more rho- 
dodendrons interspersed with garrya, 
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oak leaved hydrangea, maples and the 
silvery blue conifer, Chamaecyparis 
pisifera ‘Boulevard’. 

This hill garden grows a broad 
range of plant species which are, 
without doubt, enhanced by the 
superb rhododendrons which form 
a visible connecting link throughout 
the garden. Lesley is continuously 
seeking out plants from other coun- 
tries that will thrive in her garden, 
such as North American woodland 
species of trilliums and erythroniums 
and, in particular, is now building up 
a significant collection of vireya rho- 
dodendrons trom the highlands of 
New Guinea. 

The Eaton family, including 
young Amanda and Brian who have 
their own garden areas, maintain this 
very large garden without any 
outside help. 

Like any good garden, continual 
maintenance is required but a special 
effort is needed when they open the 
garden for public viewing as part of 
Victoria’s Garden Scheme. 

During the last four years, Shangri 
La and Kalbar have had spring, 
summer and autumn open days, re- 
vealing the changing beauty of the 
garden as the seasons progress. 

These certainly involve a consid- 
erable amount of work but both 


Beatrice and Lesley admit to gaining 
much.pleasure welcoming the visitors 
to their hide-a-way garden in the 
often misty but always 

beautiful Dandenong Ranges. 2 


Note: 


The gardens at Shangri La and Kalbar 
will be open under Victoria’s Garden 
Scheme on 18th and 19th January and 
on 25th and 26th April 1993 from 
10am to 4.30pm on each day. 
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A Tropical 
~ Paradise 


Pat KELLY, horticultural consultant and 
designer, describes her brief in landscaping 
the grounds of a new block of residential 
units in Brisbane’s Highgate Hill. 


photos by Keva North 
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“When the owners pass through the entrance gates, they should feel they are entering 


their own private tropical paradise. In addition, the garden should give an impression of 


maturity and should be easy to maintain. Perhaps you could develop 


a different theme for the river bank?» 


hese were my instructions when 

I accepted the brief to design 
the garden around “Riverdale”, No 
9 Dudley Street, Highgate Hill, a 
Brisbane suburb. 

“Riverdale” is a block of residential 
units built on a long, narrow block 
with the southern boundary fronting 
a broad expanse of the Brisbane River, 
and with access to Dudley Street on 
the northern boundary. Both the 
eastern and western boundaries are in 
close proximity to neighbouring 
Properties. 

Striking features of the building 
are the window boxes built across 
the front of each unit, together with 
an elevated podium leading to the 
entrance foyer and overlooking the 
Swimming pool. Generously pro- 
Portioned planter boxes, one metre 
deep, are constructed along the centre 
front and sides of the podium. 

On the riverside boundary the 
units are built within a few metres of 
the very steep river bank. At one side 
4 wide timber deck, built out over 
the bank, takes advantage of shade 
from existing native trees, mainly 

asuarinas and Eucalyptus maculata 
8towing on the bank. Magnificent 
Tver views are enjoyed from this 
deck and from each of the units. 

To keep maintenance to a minimum 
No lawn nor annuals feature in the 
design, and an automatic sprinkler 
System was installed. Nephrolepsis fern 
has been used extensively as ground 
Cover, and all beds and boxes are 
say mulched with shredded pine 


To comply with the request for 
maturity and privacy, advanced plants 
Only were used in the design. Beds are 
Mounded to give extra height. 

To achieve the desired tropical 
eaeet Palms and brilliantly coloured 
Oliage Plants feature prominently in 

€ design. Flowering rainforest trees 
Were introduced to provide a rapid 
canopy as well as brilliant seasonal 
display of flowers. 
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Rich, heady perfume wafting 
through the garden from strategically 
placed Frangipani, both the exotic 
Plumeria rubra and the native 
Hymenosporum flavum, contributes to 
the tropical effect. 

The freeform swimming pool and 
adjacent paved barbecue area, as 
well as the podium plantings, are the 
central features around which the 
tropical theme is developed. 


<<...to comply with the 
request for maturity and 
privacy advanced plants 

only were used in the 


design»? 


Seven Triangle Palms, Neodypsis 
accuminata, which look their best 
when planted around water, fringe 
the pool. These are interspersed with 
golden variegated Pleome ‘Pride of 
India’. Plantings behind the’ pool 
include the palms Achontophoenix 
alexandrae (Alexander Palm), Phoenix 
roebellint (Dwarf Date Palm), 
Chryalidocarpus lutescens (Golden 
Cane Palm). These merge into the 
rainforest area towards the back. 
Here canopy plantings include 
Jacaranda = mimosifolia, Harpulia 
pendula, Euodia elleryana, Schizolobium 
parahybum and Eucalyptus torelliana. 
Understory plantings include Cyathea 
australis, Schefflera arboricola, Ficus 
hillit and Philodendron selloum, with a 
ground cover of Nephrolepsis fern. 
Citharexyllum spinosum (Fiddlewood) 
and both the native and exotic 
Frangipani are featured here for 
fragrance. 

The paved barbecue area below 
the podium and within the confines 


of the pool features a large Golden 
Cane Palm, flanked by the perfumed 
native Frangipani. 

A heavy planting of tall Musa 
‘Ladyfinger’ effectively screens the 
pool and barbecue area from neigh- 
bours on the eastern side. 

Visitors approaching the podium 
pass between two Majestic Palms 
(Ravena rivularis) flanking the base 
of the steps. 

A grove of Alexander Palms, un- 
derplanted with dwarf Schefflera ar- 
boricola, Ficus hillii, colourful Croton 
‘Norma’, red flowered Heliconias, 
dwarf Phoenix roebellini, and clumps 
of Strelitzia reginae line each side of 
the podium pathway from the steps 
to the foyer entrance. Double planted 
advanced Alexander Palms are featured 
on either side of the foyer entrance. 

These plantings are repeated in 
all the podium boxes. 

Brilliantly coloured dwarf 
Bougainvillea “Temple Fire’ spills 
over the edges of the podium boxes. 
These are backed with cerise Cordyline 


<<...palms and brilliantly 
coloured foliage plants 
feature prominently in the 


design” 


terminalis which emphasise the rich 
colouring of the Bougainvillea. These 
same plantings are used in all the 
window boxes along the front of 
each unit. 

On either side of the entrance to 
the underground car park two 
advanced Darwin Palms (Carpentaria 
accuminata) reach already to the 
second level. 

The garden beds along the lower 
part of the driveway carry on ™® 
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the red and gold tropical theme 
with plantings of Golden Cane 
Palm, variegated Pleome‘ Pride of 
India’, red foliaged Acalypha wil- 
kesiana and Nandina pygmaea. 
Philodendron selloum is used ex- 
tensively to soften and screen walls 
and fences. 

Closely planted Alexander Palms 
interspersed with Native Frangipani 
help to screen the neighbouring 
property on the western boundary. 

Planted to screen the swimming 
pool fence from the driveway and car 
park is a closely planted line of one 


metre tall Cordyline terminalis, the rosy 
pink shades of the broad leaves 
echoing the pink of the paving tiles. 

A different theme altogether was 
chosen for the garden on the river 
bank. Shaded, raised beds, supported 
by retaining walls built with beautifully 
coloured blue stones were constructed 
along the front of the building. These 
beds are backed with plantings of 
Philodendron selloum and then mass 
planted with advanced hybrid Azalea 
indica. 

The steep river bank was stabilised 
with mulch matting through which is 


planted ground covering Lantana 
montevidenisis. 

A hedge of fragrant Murraya pan- 
iculata separates the paved pathway 
along the Azalea beds from the steep 
river bank plantings. 

Blue Plumbago auriculata and 
Agapanthus africanus, chosen to pick 
up the blue in the retaining walls, 
are mass planted in the beds above 
the timber deck. 

Apart from the existing native 
shade trees in this area, tall plantings 
were avoided in favour of the # 
magnificent river views. 


purieyors of fine 
plants, for the tofun 


and country gardener 

Rokewood offers a mail 
order service giving you 
access to a huge range of 
perennials, from border 
plants to flowering 
perennials,varieties for cut 
flowers, scented plants, 
cottage garden plants, and a 
range of herbs for your 
kitchen garden. Our 


South Australian 
Representative 


_ We arepleased to announce the appointment 
of Mrs Pam Gurner Hall as The Australian Garden 
Journals representative in South Australia. 

Pam is proprietor of Hahndorf Country 
Garden Nursery and both she and her husband, 
who owns a wholesale nursery specialising in 
ornamental grasses, are well known and highly 
respected in the nursery industry of South 
Australia. Pam is also heard regularly on Jon 

_Lamb’s gardening programme on ABC Radio 
5AN, Adelaide and Regional. 

We are sure that her experience and contacts 
in the nursery industry of that State will enable her 
to make a very positive contribution to the future 
success of our Journal. 

Pam can be contacted on (08) 391 2037 (home) 
or (08) 388 7439 (business). 


extensive 20 page catalogue, 


contains over 500 varieties, and can be obtained by sending 
$2 to the address below. 


ROKRE WOOD 


incorporating Meaxdotu Herbs 


ROKEWOOD, 
Sims Rd., 

PO Box 57, 

Mt Barker Gregorys 

S$ A5251 Map ref. 140 
Ph (08) 3911611 =K15 


Open daily 
9am to Spm 


ISLAND BULBS 


Tasmanian specialists 


Our range includes over 40 species, 
” hybrid & rockery tulips, several 


CSS 
A small but personal nursery with a big range of plants to interest 
and satisfy dedicated gardeners. Specialising in perennials, alpines, 
rare shrubs and a wide selection of hydrangea species and varieties. 
395 Mount Dandenong Tourist Road, Sassafras 3783. 
Ph: (03) 755 1024 
Friday-Monday and Public Holidays 
10am - 5:30pm or by appointment 


KOONYA TAS 7187 dfickee 
ph (002) 503614 
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Toowoomba’s 
International Gardens 


or many years Toowoomba has 
been known as “The Garden 
City”, due to its extensive network 
of parks, gardens and open spaces. 
Its annual Carnival of Flowers, held 
in September, attracts around 
100,000 visitors and is Australia’s 
longest running annual festival. 
Toowoomba is located on the 
edge of the Great Dividing Range 
Some 120 kilometres west of 
Brisbane. This location has a 
number of environmental factors 
which collectively create conditions 
that favour the establishment of a 
Tange of plants from many different 
Tegions of the world. Although the 
city is within the sub-tropical zone 
it’s altitude of 600 metres above the 


alt CG 


Looking south along Lake Annand, being developed as a New Zealand garden. The area in 
the right background will be developed as a Dutch bulb garden. 
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Strategy 


by Tim NORTH 


sea level moderates the climate to 
provide more temperate conditions. 
Average summer temperature is 27 
degrees C and average winter tem- 
perature 16.7 degrees C; average 
rainfall is 875mm. 

The city is sited within a large 
shallow basin with undulating to- 
pography. It is bounded on the east 
by the escarpment of the Great 
Dividing Range and on the west by 
a number of small peaks and ranges. 
The volcanic activity which shaped 
the landscape resulted in the des- 
position of deep, rich red soil 
throughout most of the city. 

The lower sections of the valley 
once contained a large wetland with 
many springs but these have been 


moderated by drainage operations 
along the dense main waterways — 
East Creek and West Creek, which 
combine to form Gowrie Creek. It is 
said that the name Toowoomba is 
derived from an aboriginal work 
“Twampa”, meaning swamp. 

The city has been carefully 
planned to integrate the natural 
physical features, the mountains, the 
escarpment, the ridges, the creeks 
and wetlands to form extensive open 
space network which extends 
throughout the urban development. 


The Strategy Generally 


Landplan Studio, a firm of land- 
scape architects, were commissioned 
by Toowoomba City Council to un- 
dertake a planning study of the city’s 
existing network of parks and 
gardens. This study confirmed that 
the early open space planning had 
given Toowoomba an excellent basis 
on which to build a park system that 
circles and crosses the city, pro- 
viding a series of corridors, suitable 
for a broad range of linked rec- 
reation opportunities. Furthermore, 
Toowoomba’s temperate climate 
provides the opportunity of making 
a representative selection of garden 
styles and planting from around the 
world. The proposed series of 
International Gardens would give 
the parks system a central theme and 
encourage year round patronage 
linked to varying seasonal effects. 

The Toowoomba International 
Gardens Strategy was adopted by 
Council in March 1990 for staged 
development in accordance with 
recommendations put forward by 
Landplan Studio. => 
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The International Gardens 
System 


Two types of gardens are proposed: 


1. Internatioan! Character Gardens: 
defined as a garden representative 
of the specialised landscape char- 
acter associated with a particular 
nation or world region. For 
example, Southern Africa, Japan, 
Europe (Baroque and Renaissence), 
U.S.A. (Gulf Coast and New 
England). 


2. International Comparative Gardens: 
defined as a garden planned to 
display a range of plants which orig- 
inate in different world regions with 
similar ecosystems and established in 
locations that approximate their 
natural habitat. For example, 
Wetlands of the World, Xerophyll 
Community, Coniferous (America, 
Australia, Europe and Asia). 


In addition, extensive areas of 
parkland will be specifically designed 
for the display of and research into 
various appropriate 

Australian plant communities 
with specific heritage emphasis. 
These areas will generally link and 
separate the various International 
Gardens and collectively comprise 
the major component of the open 
space system. 


(above) Looking south along West Creek, 
being developed as a ‘Wetlands of the 


World’. Swamp Cypress will be planted on 


the bank and in the water. The poles on 
the left will be used to support a boardwalk 
on which visitors will walk through the 
trees and out over the water. 


(below) Looking north-east along West 
Creek (‘Wetlands of the World’). 


i ee 


Access and Linkages 


To reinforce the importance of 
accessability and linkage a series of 
linear park spines and links are 
proposed, primarily based on the 
existing open space network. It is 
also recommended that significant 
linked open space corridors be 
expanded within existing residential 
areas and encouraged within other 
areas of future urban development, 
to enable both visitor and resident to 
join best use of and access through- 
out the entire park system. 


Initial Projects 


The city already has a large, but 
as yet immature Japanese Garden 
located within the grounds of University 
College of Southern Queensland. 

A New Zealand Garden, along a 
section of the East Creek Waterway 
has been under construction since 
mid 1991. It includes a formal water 
feature, Lake Annand, and a 
number of New Zealand species 
have been established. 

Wetlands of the World compar- 
ative garden has been under con- 
struction along West Creek since 
mid 1992. Hydraulic design pro- 
cedures to control flood flows, using 
a series of weirs, lakes and channels, 
are an integral part of planning for 
this area. The aim is to allow the 
comparative study of plants from 
various world wetland regions by 
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translating the most dominant char- 
acteristics of each. 

A Master Plan for the rehabilitation 
of Queens Park has been completed and 
is the subject of public consultation; 
planning is complete and construction 
about to commence on Flowering Trees 
of the World, along West Creek; 
planning is about to commence on a 
New England deciduous forest and a 
European coniferous forest. 
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Conclusion 


The International Gardens 


‘Scheme will create a unique open 


space system. It will provide an ex- 
tensive botanical and horticultural 
educational opportunity and it will 
stimulate tourism by making 


Toowoomba a significant destination 
for those with horticultural and 
landscape interest. 


Its full potential may not be ap- 
preciated for perhaps another 50 
years. At each new stage the city’s 
residents will have the chance to 
offer suggestions before work 
proceeds. & 


Note 


Toowoomba’s International Gardens 
Strategy won the prestigous Harry 
Oakman Award which recognises and 
encourages exellence in the planning and 
development of open space in the cities, 
towns and shires of Queensland. 
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(left) Looking north-east along Lake 
Annand (New Zealand Garden). 


(below) The Japanese Garden. 
photo by Keva North 
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The Rose Garden 

by Edwin Wilson, with pencil 
drawings by Elizabeth McAlpine; 
published by Woodbine Press, 
PO Box 32 Lane Cove, NSW 2066; 
$12.95 


reviewed by Kathleen Wall 


The Royal Botanic Gardens 
Sydney’s resident poet celebrated 
1991 with this collection. Readers will 
recognise the powerful inspiration of 
the Gardens’ Rose Garden. All gar- 
deners could respond easily to his 
feelings about small personal gardens. 

Not all the poems are about gardens, 
though love of plants and animals is 
found like a thread through many. The 
book is about lifetimes, the poet’s own, 
lives of Australians white and black, of 
ancestors, friends and passers-by. It is 
about history, ideas, emotions. Wilson 
takes his structure from _Iran’s 
“Shakespeare”, a 13th century Persian 
poet Sa’di, whose major work, Julistan 
(The Rose Garden), ranges widely over 
aspects of life and living. 

The poems are accessible, meaning 
they are easily understandable by 
ordinary people; never pretentious, 
obscure or “clever”. Language is, in 
the main, everyday Australian English. 
Wilson makes bold use of metaphor 
and phrase from our spoken language 
as well as from literary sources. 

There is surface clarity, but readers 
will quickly realise that poetic images 
are complex, many-layered. There 
are electric shocks, mostly expressing 
the writer’s passion about environ- 
mental damage, greed and power, 
human pain. 

However, the poet finds strength 
and insights to deal with life’s perils 
as well as life’s joys in a garden — the 
rose garden. 


Rhododendron Portraits 


by D.M. van Gelderen & J.R.P. 
van Hoey Smith; published by 
Timber Press and the Royal 
Boskoop Horticultural Society 
(as Der Rhododendron Atlas); 
approx $100.00 


reviewed by Trevor Nottle 
An illustrated overview of any 
family of flowering plants is always an 


attractive object, as much to general 
gardeners as to specialist collectors. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Such books give a very comprehensive 
overview of what may be available for 
growing as well as offering the chal- 
lenge of searching out the very best 
cultivars and rarities. In either case 
such publications do a great service to 
the nursery trade, even though 
grumbles may well be heard about 
customers who want everyting except 
what is in stock. 

As one who has dabbled with rho- 
dodendrons I found this book es- 
pecially interesting for the numerous 
19th century varieties shown and for 
the impressive diversity of flower 
colour and form that is available. 
Much less attention is given to the 
“quieter” aspects of rhododendrons 
— leaf form, indumentum, bark and 
stature. This is understandable given 
the format of the book but the limita- 
tion to flowers alone must surely have 
been a trial to the two authors, both 
well known international dendrol- 
ogists. Scanning through the pages the 
predominance of reds and pinks in the 
flowers quickly becomes apparent. 
Having so many similarly coloured 
kinds gathered together is a very handy 
means of choosing which varieties to 
buy presuming that they are grown by 
local specialist nurseries. What is a 
little disappointing is the paucity of 
varieties raised in the Southern 
Hemisphere in the survey provided by 
the authors. This is mainly a northern 
hemisphere sample gathered from 
Europe, England and North America. 

This niggle aside the book will be 
valued by many rhododendron en- 
thusiasts and be a useful addition to 
many libraries. 


Designing The New 
Landscape 


by Sutherland Lyall; published by 
Thames & Hudson, London 1991; 
recommended retail price $89.95 


reviewed by Trevor Nottle 


If you have ever wondered, as I 
have, what a landscaper’s response 
might be to post-modernism in ar- 
chitecture and the arts then this 
book could, in parts, provide an 
answer. Within the ambit of the six 
chapters there is plenty of evidence 
that the traditional “soft” approach 
to landscaping using plants is being 
critically reviewed and a “hard edge” 
emerging that does not need plants 


as a basic element. It would not be 
possible to assert that this “hard 
edge” of landscaping is widespread 
or even widely acknowledged 
outside the profession but it is an 
exciting, distinctive and creative 
response to the need to build en- 
vironments for an increasingly ur- 
banised populace alienated from 
intimate contact with the land. 

It would not be fair to read into 
this that the entire book is a rocky, 
grey and hard landscape. Even the 
hardest of the “hard edge” designs 
sparkle with water, show changes of 
surface and texture, and have sur- 
prising features such as regiments of 
gilded frogs, while many of the forty 
designs included in the book are 
colourful, green, flowery and very 
much alive. The book manages to 
look back as well as forward, thereby 
picking up the dichotomy that we all 
feel, knowing we can only go 
forward but wanting at times to go 
back. Thus the imitation “Roman” 
garden of the J. Paul Getty Museum 
is included as well as the restored 
18th century gardens at Claremont 
and the new melded within the old 
at Sutton Place. A most interesting, 
informative and provocative book. 


Alpines 

by Will Ingwersen; published by 
Sagapress Inc and Timber Press 
Inc; recommended retail price 
$90.00 approx. 


Alpines in The Open 
Garden 

by Jack Elliott; published by 
Christopher Helm & Timber 
Press; 


recommended retail price $45.00 
approx. 


reviewed by Trevor Nottle 


Alpine gardening as such is little 
practised even in the cooler parts of 
Australia, yet there is a great deal of 
interest in small plants. These are at- 
tracting a good number of collectors 
especially in the growing centres of 
northeast Victoria and southwest New 
South Wales. Finding good books to 
aid them is a problem for collectors 
but these two would make a good 
basic library. Together with member- 
ship in the local rock garden club they 
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would give plenty of useful in- 
formation to any keen beginner and to 
many who are “advanced” gardeners. 

Knowing the very best forms of 
any plant is exceptionally useful when 
combing through seed lists and cat- 
alogues. Will Ingwersen’s book repre- 
sents the accumulated knowledge of 
a lifetime spent growing, collecting 
and writing about alpine plants. The 
plants described are not necessarily 
“miffy” rarities; many are grown 
widely and all are highly regarded by 
the author and described with en- 
thusiasm for their beauty and under- 
standing of their needs. With such 
expertise at hand gardeners could 
soon become familiar with the delights 
of rock garden plants. The book will 
become a classic and is a great 
memorial to one of the leaders of the 
alpine gardening world. 

Jack Elliott’s book, though smaller 
and rather less ambitious in scope, is 
none the less a most useful work, es- 
Pecially for Antipodean gardeners who 
are feeling their way in cultivating 
alpine plants. The title suggests cultural 
information that would be helpful in 
deciding what may be successfully 
grown here. Even though written for 
northern hemisphere gardeners the in- 
formation about plants that will grow 
Mm sunny or shaded parts of a garden 
could form the basis for experimenting 
with alpines in the south-eastern parts 
of Australia. Plants such as the wild 
Cyclamen described in the book are 
reasonably well known already but 
Other, like Roscoea suggest themselves 
as worth trying. A handy reference for 
deciding what might or might not do 
Well and useful cultural information to 
help things along. 


No Garbage 


by Allen Gilbert: published by 
thian Publishing Co, 1992; 

recommended retail price $12.95 

reviewed by Tim North 


Another in the Lothian Australian 
Garden series, and probably the best 
8uide to the gentle art of composting 
that I have read. Down to earth, prac- 
Ucal, easy to follow, it also removes 
Some of the myths and fallacies about 
Compost making — that compost 
Smells, harbours vermin, doesn’t 

€sttoy weeds, and so on. Essential 


Teading for young and old gardeners. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Backyard Sufficiency 

by Jackie French; published by 
Aird Books, 1992; recommended 
retail price $14.95 

reviewed by Tim North 


Ms French certainly doesn’t do 
anything by halves. Don’t waste an 
inch of space, she urges us. Climbing 
beans and chokoes on the fences, even 
strawberries down the driveway — it 
won’t matter if fthe 4WD squashes a 
few, you’ve room for a few thousand 
plants; and at least forty fruit trees, 
some berry plants and fruiting shrubs, 
and, of course, all those vegetables. All 
in an average sized backyard? Oh yes, 
and it doesn’t stop there. Grow some 
wheat, barley, rice and maize; grow 
your own tea and coffee, not to 
mention maple syrup (from the sugar 
maple), olive oil of course. And you 
can eat the weeds, too. Fancy some 
stir-fried couch grass roots? What 
about nettle beer and oxalis tonic 
wine? No need to go shopping at all; 
grow your own toothpaste (orris root 
and peppermint oil), soap (chicken fat 
and wood ash), hand cream (lard and 
jasmine), deodorant (rosemary and 
parsley) and some rose petal after 
shave. 

Impossible? Not a bit of it, Jackie 
French is for real. She has written a lot 
of books and dozens of magazine 
articles, all on a solar powered 
computer in a house which she and 
her husband built, with some help 
from a few friends. Offbeat? Well, it is, 
a bit, but it’s fascinating reading. Try 
it, you may even get hooked on a 
backyard sufficiency. I might even 
have a go myself! 


Water and Wetland Plants 
for Southern Australia 
by Nick Romanowski; published 
by Lothian Publishing Co, 1992; 
recommended retail price $29.95 
reviewed by Tim North 
Our gardening literature is surpris- 

ingly short of books on water and 
wetland plants. In fact I can think of 
none other than Paul Thompson’s 
“Water in the Garden” that has been 
written specifically for Australian con- 


ditions. Surprising, because in spite of 
this being a dry continent, water is still 
an important feature in garden design. 

As the sole proprietor of a nursery 
which offers the largest range of such 
plants in the country, Nick 
Romanowski is well qualified to fill 
this gap in our literature, and he does 
it very well. Not only does he describe 
a great many plants, both native and 
exotic, suitable for growing in or 
around the edges of ponds or dams, 
he describes pond and dam construc- 
tion in detail, water chemistry — and 
here he destroys the myth that certain 
submerged plants “oxygenate” the 
water (plants use up oxygen at night, 
giving off carbon dioxide), and 
planting, here making the important 
distinction between waterlogged soils 
which contain no oxygen and wet 
soils, which have sufficient drainage to 
allow air to move through them. 

An invaluable book for anyone 
who has a garden pond or intends 
making one. It is enhanced by the 
author’s own botanical illustrations. 


A Working Manual for 
Gardeners 

by Jane Edmanson; published by 
Lothian Publishing Co, 1992; 
recommended retail price $19.95 
reviewed by Tim North 


This is in the “garden diary” 
format, what to do each month 
through the year. One problem with 
this type of book is that it is usually 
applicable to one particular set of 
climatic conditions and may be mis- 
leading to those who garden in an al- 
together different environment. 
Another problem is how much to 
include; too much and the reader can 
easily be confused, too little and much 
of the value is lost. If anything, Jane 
Edmanson errs on the side of too 
much, but what she does succeed in 
doing is making what could be a 
boring “calendar” into a reasonably 
enjoyable read. A good book for those 
with enough gardening knowledge to 
be able to adapt it to their own condi- 
tions, but with failing memories who 
need a gentle reminder that it’s time 
to do this and that. 
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pve are among the easiest perennials to grow 
and will last for many years with reasonable care 
and occasional transplanting. A clump that is more 
than three years old and not performing as well as it did 
may need to be dug, divided and replanted. The best 
time to do this is early spring or autumn. 


Flower colour 


While wild species of daylily (Hemerocallis) have 
flowers in a very limited colour range (yellow and 
orange to fulvous brown) modern hybrids have flowers 
in almost every colour imaginable, true blue and true 
white being the only ones missing. 

Flowers may be self-coloured, blended (two differ- 
ent colours distributed equally on both sets of tepals), 
polychrome (more than two colours evenly spread), 
bitone (petals and sepals alike in colour but of differing 
shades and intensity) or bicoloured (petals and sepals 
of different colours). 

Modern breeders are swinging away from the rather 
gaudy bicolours towards “patterned” flowers. A 
“pattern” may be a contrasting eye, a band, a halo 
(where the band is of a different tone rather than a 
different colour), or a watermark (a band that appears 
as a lighter tone of the background colour). 

A more recent introduction is the edged flower, in 
which the segments are edged in a contrasting colour. 
A “tipped” flower has the edging confined to the ends 
of the petals, while “Picotee” is used to describe a 
narrow line of contrasting colour round the edges of 
sepals and petals. 

The colour of the throat can also vary, the usual 
throat colours being yellow, orange or green. 


Flower shape 


The shape of the flowers, too, can vary. It may be 
flat, trumpet-shaped, flared (where the segments arch 
out firmly from the throat), or recurved (where the 
ends of the perianth segments not only arch but are 
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The Mover ie 
Oaylily 


by Tim NORTH 


bent back). A double flower is one in which the 
stamens have been modified and become petal-like, 
giving anything from six up to eighteen segments. 


Flowering season 


Modern daylilies are classified as very early, early, 
early to mid-season, mid-season, mid-season to late 
and late. By making a suitable choice it is possible to 
have daylilies in flower from spring right through until 
autumn. 


Tetraploidy 


Hemerocallis species usually have a diploid chromo- 
some complement (2n = 22, where n denotes the 
number of chromosomes in a set). By treating plants 
with colchicine, an extract from Colchicum autumnal, 
they can be made into tetraploids (4n), the first tetra- 
ploid daylilies being introduced in 1949. 

The advantages of tetraploids are that the flowers 
are generally bigger and have more substance, the 
colours are more intense, and the greater number of 
chromosomes offers the possibility of even wider colour 
combinations and markings. Tetraploids also tend to 
be more disease and weather resistant. One dis- 
adavantage is that they do not set seed as readily as 
diploids. 

Scott Alexander’s Mountain View Daylily 
Nursery, at Maleny in Queensland, is one of 
Australia’s largest daylily nurseries. Scott has an on- 
going hybridising program with several new intro- 
ductions to his credit, most of them with the ‘Maleny’ 
prefix. His ‘Maleny Debutante’ is growing in the 
American Hemerocallis Society display gardens, where 
it is receiving a lot of praise. 

Over 750 different varieties can be seen at Mountain 
View, and Scott has a 28 page colour catalogue, available 
for $4.00 (deductible from first order). 

The nursery is open during the months October to 
January, from 10 am to 4 pm. 
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Scott has provided details of the following selections 
from his current catalogue: 

Always Afternoon; bold lavender-mauve with 
deep purple eyezones, enhanced by a green throat and 
grey-lavender edges. Rounded overlapping petals and 
well branched recurrent scapes. Tetraploid; early. 

Bittersweet Holiday; distinctive blend of red-orange 
with a wide watermark pattern and a yellow-green throat. 
Vigorous. Tetraploid; early to mid-season. 

Chardonnay; near white double of excellent 
performance and habit. Diploid; early. 


Bittersweet Holiday 
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Fedi Sue McCord 


Cleda Jones; flat, ruffled, brilliant yellow-gold with 
very heavy substance. Tetraploid; early to mid-season. 

Coral Dawn; attractive coral pink with pale green 
throat; beautifully rounded and recurved form. 
Diploid; early. 

Fantasy Finish; a picotee, laced and looped in 
violet; pastel fawn blooms with a lavender-violet eye 
and edge, green throat. Tetraploid; early. 

Jason Salter; an intriguing miniature flower of 
palest yellow-cream, with a striking etched eye pattern 
of washed raisin-plum with a darker eye; = 
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pencilled edge round the eye. Diploid; early to mid- 
season. 

Jedi Sue McCord; rounded and ruffled pink 
blooms of superb form and substance. Darker rose halo 
encircles the bright green throat in a clover-leaf pattern. 
Diploid; early. F 

King Lamoni; ruffled and serrated rich scarlet-red 
blooms with a green throat. Vigorous. Tetraploid; early 
to mid-season. 

Maleny Wonder; large wine coloured blooms with 
a yellow- green throat. Diploid; early. 

Patchwork Puzzle; pale ivory-lemon miniature 
with a very fine pencil etched purple eye surrounding 
a lighter washed eye of pale ivory-lavender and lemon. 
Diploid; early to mid-season. 


Lanyon and Calthorpes' House are windows into 
Canberra's heritage. 


At Lanyon, only 30 minutes drive from the heart 
of the city, you can see the homestead, rambling 
gardens, stone buildings and natural landscape. 
Delicious light meals are served in the cafe. 
Open 10am to 4pm Tuesday to Sunday 
Tharwa Drive Tharwa ACT phone (06) 2375136 


At Calthorpes' House 1992 becomes 1927. This 
family home and garden has survived almost 
unchanged for over sixty years. Take a guided 
tour, hear the pianola playing music of the past 
even climb into the air raid shelter. 

Open Tues Wed Thurs and weekends 
24 Mugga Way Red Hill ACT phone (06) 2951945 


Museums Unit ACT Government 


Edna Walling 


You’d have loved us! 


We specialise in rare and old-fashioned 
plants for gardens of yore, building over 26 
years, a reputation for knowing and growing 
plants for gardens in the 1800's. 


Only 15 minutes from Geelong 
Sorry no mail orders or catalogue. 


WIRRUNA NURSERY 
Wallington Road, Wallington 3221. Ph: (052) 50-1971 
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Radiant Ruffles; miniature; extremely ruffled 
blooms of cream with a bright red eyezone above 
yellow halo and green throat. Diploid; mid-season. 

Raging Tiger; bright burnt orange blooms with a 
large wine red eyezone and an orange-yellow throat. 
Blooms over a long period. Tetraploid; mid-season. 

Tropical Tangerine; miniature; bright bold 
blending of orange, yellow and salmon with an 
orange-green throat. Very round, full and 
overlapped form. Tetraploid; mid-season. ® 


Mountain View Daylily Nursery, Policeman’s Spur 
Road, Maleny, Qld 4552 (PO Box 458 Maleny). 
Tel (074) 94 2346, Fax (074) 94 3506. 


Propagators and growers of an exciting range 
of trees, shrubs and climbers. Domestic 
and International mail orders... a specialty. 
Send $3.00 for new season's catalogue. 


Kanangra Propagators 
Nepean Street, Douglas Park NSW 2569 
Telephone (046) 32 7297 (evenings) 


Helen Andersson 
Courses in Gardening , 
1993 at Sturt Mittagong * 


These classes illustrate the 

practical element, as well as the art 
and science of garden creation, and in 
1993 will be held at Sturt from 
9.30am to noon. 


Wednesdays for Stages I and II 
Feb 10-March 31 8 Weeks $152.00 
May 5-June 23 7 weeks $133.00 


Mondays for Stages III and IV 
Feb 8-March 29 8 weeks $152.00 


May 3-June 21 8 weeks $152.00 
(For those who have completed Stages I and II during 1992) 


For Registration: 

Phone Helen Andersson M.A.LH. 

Tel: 048 864 337 Fax: 048 864 295 
Wildes Meadow Road, Wildes Meadow 
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The Lamington 
National Park 


Flora of The Lamington 
National Park 


Botanical name 


Nothofagus moorei 
Banksia integrifolia 
Dendrobium falcorostrum 
Castanospermum australe 
Omalanthus populnifolius 
Argyrodendron trifoliatum 
Lophostemon confertus 
Asplenium 

Alocacia macrohiza 
Platycerium 

Microcitrus australasica 
Brachychiton acerifolium 
Eucalyptus grandis 
Dendrocnide excelsa 
Xanthorrhoea 

Davallia pyxidale 
Epacris obtusifolia 
Araucaria cunninghamiana 
Dendrobium speciosum 
Calamus muelleri 
Premma lignum-vitae 
Ficus macrophylla 
Eucalyptus andrewsi 
Hydrocotele spp 

Piper novae-hollandica 


Archondrophoenix cunninghamiana 


Cyathea leichardtiana 
Rubis restifolia 

Toona australis 
Dendrobium kingianum 
Grevillea robusta 
Triunia youngiana 
Orthothylax glaberrimum 
Eucalyptus acmenoides 
Drosera spp 

Eucalyptus microcorys 
Ficus watkinsiana 
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Common name 


Antarctic Beech 


Beech Orchid 
Black Bean 
Bleeding Heart 
Booyong 

Brush Box 
Crows Nest Fern 
Cunjevoi 
Elkhorn Fern 
Finger Lime 
Flame Tree 
Flooded Gum 
Giant Stinging Tree; Gympie 
Grass Tree 
Hare’s Foot Fern 
Heath 

Hoop Pine 

King Orchid 
Lawyer Vine 
Lignum Vitae 
Moreton bay Fig 
New Zealand Blackbutt 
Penny Plant 
Pepper Vine 
Bangalow Palm 
Prickly Tree Fern 
Native Raspberry 
Red Cedar 

Rock Orchid 
Silky Oak 

Spice Bush 
Stream Lily 
White Mahogany 
Sundew 
Tallowood 
Strangler Fig; Watkins Fig 


amington National Park, close to the New South 

Wales border and just inside Queensland, covers 
20,100 hectares. It is predominantly sub-tropical rain- 
forest with patches of temperate rainforest at the 
highest elevations. 

The topography and geology of the area are a result 
of an eruption of the Tweed volcano some 21 to 23 
million years ago. This was what is known as a shield 
volcano, forming a massive upwelling from Lismore to 
south of Tambourine and from the coast to Mount 
Lindsay. 

Within the Park, basalt and rhyolite are the 
dominant rocks. Below the upper layer of basalt and 
rhyolite can be found a broad band of “tuff”, volcanic 
ash mixed with fine rock; this is 60 metres thick in 
places. Remnants of the volcanic system can be seen in 
the form of ‘plugs’, formed when the rhyolite lava flows 
into a vent and ‘freezes’; as the surrounding rock 
weathers away the harder rhyolite remains protruding 
above the surrounding countryside. Where the rhyolite 
has been exposed one finds heath country or open 
eucalyptus forest. — 
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(above) The morning sun filters through the rainforest canopy. 


photo by courtesy of Nature Australia 


(right) The Antarctic beech (Nothofagus mooret), showing the great 
buttressed roots. photo by courtesy of Bert Badrock 


After white settlement there was extensive felling of 
the hardwoods, especially red cedar. A local grazier, 
Robert Collins, pressured the colonial government to 
establish a National Park. One of his main supporters 
was Romeo Lahey, whose family owned the largest saw 
mill in Canungra. The Government, however, opened 
most of the country to settlement, and in 1911 the 
O’Reilly family took up blocks in the Green Mountains 
area. Finally, in 1915, the Government acceded in the 
creation of a park, which was named after the 
Governor of the day, Lord Lamington. Most of the 
present track system designed and engineered by AS 
Romeo Lahey was built during the Depression. - 
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The Story of 
Binna Burra 


Arthur Groom, born in 1904, traveller, guide and author, had a dream of establishing a 
holiday resort in the Lamington National Park. 


(above) The Lodge from 
the air, 
(photo by courtesy of 
Nature Australia) 


(left) Early morning light 
on a Binna Burra cabin. 
(Photo by Keva North) 
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he site he chose was on Mount Roberts; there was 
nothing there except a track from the nearby 
village of Beechmont which led to it. 

Groom spent a holiday with the O’Reilly family at 
Green Mountain, on the other side of the Park, in 1927 
and from then on spent all his spare time exploring the 
Park, becoming totally involved in all that it stood for. 

He became a close friend of Romeo Lahey, the man 
largely responsible for the establishment of Lamington 
National Park, and in 1930 the National Parks 
Association of Queensland was formed, with Lahey as 
President and Groom as Secretary. Three years later a 
limited company was formed to purchase the 72 
hectares of private land outside the Park’s northern 
edge; this land was named Binna Burra, the aboriginal 
name for “the home of the beech tree”; (see foot note) 
the aim was to develop this land to provide tourist fa- 
cilities and accommodation. 

The first holiday camp at Binna Burra was at 
Christmas 1933. Eighty paying guests were provided 
with meals and accommodation under canvas for five 
shillings a day. In the second week a series of cyclonic 
storms ripped the camp apart; the marquee dining 
room was blown out and other tents ripped to frag- 
ments; a cooking stove was blown out of the kitchen 
tent. 

But in Arthur Groom’s own words (“One Mountain 
After Another”, published by Rigby) “It had not been 
all that bad. While I worried, the guests, or most of 
them, had enjoyed the experience, had forged lifelong 
friendships and had discovered a comradeship founded 
upon a common love of all things natural and beautiful; 
for most of the people who went through that 
Christmas 1933 camp were of that type. They did not 
expect luxuries nor did they expect the wildest summer 
in the history of southern Queensland”. 

In the years to come, slab and shingle cabins were 
built and still form Binna Burra’s accommodation to- 
day. While Binna Burra now has all modern facilities 
(except TV!) the activities for guests have changed 
little. Binna Burra now welcomes many thousands of 
holiday makers seeking that recreation necessary to 
good health and happiness. Arthur Groom died in 
1953 at the age of only 49, but the spirit of Binna Burra 
lives on. Many of the original guests are now 


shareholders and return regularly to the Lodge to 
recount the days when they arrived via the Goat Track 
and often found themselves helping out in the kitchen 
or chopping firewood. 

Walking is the basis of a Binna Burra holiday. Some 
160 km of well maintained walking tracks wind 
through the Park, taking walkers through a variety of 
forest types and providing spectacular views from rocky 
outcrops high above the Coomera and Numinbah 
Valleys. The prolific birdlife of the forest brings bird- 
watchers, photographers and painters to Binna Burra. 
The more adventurous can learn to abseil down rocky 
crops and steep cliffs. 

From time to time special interest programmes are 
arranged on such topics as watercolour painting, 
writing and illustrating, photography, as well as fitness 
and adventure. 

The Lodge consists of 41 cabins, providing three 
levels of accommodation, a licensed dining room, 
games room and reading room. The daily programme 
of activities includes guided walks (from 5 to over 20 
km), abseiling, evening spotlighting, slide and video 
shows and a weekly bush dance. 

Binna Burra is easily accessible from Brisbane (two 
hours drive) and from the Gold Coast (one hours 
drive), or by a daily return coach servicing both 
Brisbane and the Gold Coast. 

Facilities and equipment are available for confer- 
ences of up to 25 people. The activities staff can co- 
ordinate a programme of activities to meet every special 
need, including motivational and _ self-development 
exercises. 

Binna Burra Lodge is owned and operated by 
Nature Australia Limited. For further details write to: 


Binna Burra Mountain Lodge, 

Beechmont, Qld. 4211 

Tel (075) 33 3622 

Fax (075) 33 3658 R 
Reservations (008) 074 260 


Footnote: The “great white beech” is a Gmelina let- 
chartii, a tree that is now very rare. One of the greats of 
the rainforest. is the unrelated Antarctic Beech 
Nothofagus moorei (see photo with article on Lamington 
National Park). 
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Graham and Wendy Snell 


Graham Snell has a Diploma in Agriculture and a 
National Diploma in Dairying from the West of Scotland 
Agricultural College. He worked in agriculture, dairying 
and horticulture in Great Britain, Canada and Sarawak 
before coming to Australia in 1963. 

He worked here first in the dairying industry, and then 
moved into horticultural research with Rosella Foods, 
where he stayed for eight years. He then joined an 
American seed firm, Asgrow International, as a technical 
officer covering Australasia and South East Asia. In 1974 
he started his own nursery in Victoria. 

His interest in Vireya rhododendrons began when he 
joined the Australian Rhododendron Society a year later 
and started to propagate them for amateur enthusiasts in 
the Society. This interest developed contacts both in 
Australia and overseas, and with the help and encour- 
agement of people like Dr Robert Withers and Dr John 
Rouse, Graham built up quite an extensive collection of 
Vireya species and hybrids and began his own hybrid- 


ization programme. He undertook two field trips to Papua 


New Guinea in 1981 and 1983 with other members of the 
Rhododendron Society, and this greatly increased his 
knowledge and understanding of the Vireyas. 

At that time little was known about these plants in 
commercial horticulture. In fact the first commercial 
interest came from Japan in 1978; Australian interest did 
not come for several more years. Amateur enthusiasts, 
however, had been fortunate in being able to share 
material collected by Dr Hermann Sleumer in the 1960s 
and the Rev Canon Norman Cruttwell and Mr Lou Searle 
in the 1970s. Other centres of interest at the time were in 
the Strybing Arboretum in San Francisco, the Royal 
Botanic Gardens in Edinburgh and private enthusiasts in 
New Zealand. 

By 1987 the promotion of and involvement in Vireyas 
had begun to dominate the Snells’ nursery activities, and 
with interest in Vireyas developing more rapidly in New 
South Wales and Queensland they felt that a move north, 
and specialising in Vireyas, was desirable. At the same 
ume they were able to fulfil a long time dream of living in 
the small town of Maleny, in the hinterland of the 
Sunshine Coast of Queensland. 

At this new venture, which Graham and Wendy named 
The Vireya Venue, Graham has continued to develop new 
Vireya hybrids. The special characteristics he is looking for 
Include perfumed flowers, a wider colour range, more 
Compact plants, a longer flowering period and earlier 
flowering, and the development of hardy miniatures. 
Species in the wild, Graham says, have a great range of 
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flower colour, size and shape, as well as leaf character- 
istics, and the introduction of this diversity into hardier 
hybrids, he has found, is a fascinating challenge. 

Graham believes that Vireyas are proving more ver- 
satile than at first thought. There is no doubt that they are 
a little harder to grow than azaleas and camellias and call 
for a greater understanding of their special requirements. 
Nonetheless, many people believe that they will in time 
become as popular as azaleas and camellias. Many of the 
newer varieties will be increasing the potential of the 
Vireya for the home garden, and this is a particular aim of 
the Vireya Venue. 

Wendy, formerly a Secondary School teacher, has no 
direct horticultural background, but her keen interest in 
plants in general has enabled her to become fully involved 
in all aspects of the wholesale nursery. Graham and 
Wendy were married in 1976. 


The Vireya Venue, 
7 Lawrence Place, MS 16, Maleny, Qld 4552. 
Tel and fax (074) 94 2179. 


Our next issue (March/April) will feature an article on Vireya rhododendrons, specially written for us by 
Graham Snell. 
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Min, your husband’s family 
settled here in 1908, so some of 
the trees must have quite a 
history? What about the two 
bottle trees, for example, in front 
of the house? 


Harly’s grandfather, A.C.V. Bligh, 
built the house in 1908. There were 
only two trees in the garden at the 
time, which were a gum in the back 
yard and the Pepperina in the front. 
He planted Belahs, Gums, two Pines, 
Lagestroemias, Oleanders, Silky Oaks 
and Privets for wind protection 
which were meant to be removed 
but haven’t been. He also collected 
the seeds for the Bottle Trees and 
Kurrajong in the streets of Roma 
and there are five very fine speci- 
mens of Bottle and also some trees 
that cross pollinate with the Bottle 
and Kurrajong which are lovely. 


_And that Chestnut, too. Wasn’t 
that grown from seed that came 
from England? 


A.C.V. went to England with his 
family in the 1920’s and collected 
the seeds from Hyde Park and it is 
a lovely tree. I have only found seeds 
once on the tree. We had a flood in 
the garden in February 84 so I think 
it had time to set seed during the wet 
Summer. 
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You have a philosophy of con- 
tinually replacing trees before 
they become too old, whereas 
most people delay replacement 
until the trees are dead or dying. 
Would you like to elaborate on 
that? 


I fear as the garden was established 
so long ago that if you don’t 
continue to replace you lose too 


“<...Uf you don’t continue to 
replace you lose too many 
of the old trees... ? 


many of the old trees and have too 
many years till the new ones grow, so 
I keep planting new big trees for the 
next generation. 


And, I believe, you also believe in 
lopping trees periodically to 
prolong their life. Exactly how do 
you go about this? 


Gardening on 
the “Black Soil 


Plains 


Tim NORTH talks with Min BLIGH, 
in her garden, “Condamine Plains”, 
on Queenslana’s Darling Downs. 


I like to lop about 10% of the trees 
each year or so. Also it is mostly all 
of the one variety each time. It keeps 
the trees in constant fresh growth 
and good shape, which helps to re- 
juvenate them. 


Do you find difficulty in es- 
tablishing young trees on this 
black soil? 


The black soil is very good to grow 
trees in, but it dries out so you need 
plenty of mulch and water. My big 
hobby is planting trees around the 
farm and IJ don’t usually have a lot 
of trouble establishing them as long 
as I use the right varieties and cover 
them with grow tubes and water a 
few times in the early stages. Weed 
control is a must while the trees are 
getting established. 


Most of the gardens behind the 
house is clearly quite recent ad- 
ditions. How recent? 


The garden in the backyard is still 
forming. I had a pet lamb in there 
for a few years. When he departed I 
started the garden. I rotary hoed it 
for a few years and then planted the 
trees I wanted and last year I 
mulched it all with soya bean hay 
and planted the lawn. I have now 
planted a lot of bulbs, day lilies, iris 
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and agapanthus in the mulch. In 
time I will put in a fish pond and 
new bush house for seed propagation. 


What about the water supply. Do 
you have many dry spells, and 
how do you cope with them? 


Water is no problem. We have a very 
deep bore with good water coming 
from it. I have sprays in each garden 
bed and a drip system on most of the 
trees and shrubs. When it is dry the 
hoses on the lawn stay on most of 
the time. 


I imagine it is cold here in 
Winter. How cold? And wind 


must be a big factor in such a flat 
terrain. 


We do get quite heavy frosts but 
don’t seem to get week after week of 
them. We mostly get three or four in 
& row then cold windy days. We 
know not to plant anything that 
can’t tolerate really heavy frosts and 
We expect some damage each year. 
My garden is quite protected from 
the wind with so many trees around 
the perimeter, 


So you have a bush house in 
which to overwinter plants that 
Would not survive out doors in 
Winter? 
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I put all my house plants and 
outdoor pot plants into the bush 
house during winter. It helps protect 
them from frost and gives them a 
good climate change. I also collect a 
lot of trees which I grow on during 
winter. The bush house is only 


covered with heavy duty plastic and 


“We learn not to plant 
anything that can’t 
tolerate really heavy frosts 
and we expect some 


damage every year? 


shade cloth so it is not completely 
frost free but it does help. 


The lawn seems to be a mixture 


of buffalo and kikuyu. Do you 
find these are the only turf 
grasses that do well in your 
conditions? 


I love buffalo lawn as it is very easy 
to look after and will grow in heavy 


shade. I wouldn’t have kikuyu by 
choice as it takes over from the 
buffalo. I have not let any kikuyu get 
into the front lawn but it is in the 
back so I make the most of it. It 
needs a lot more mowing in the 
summer than the buffalo but it does 
make an excellent lawn, but there 
are many other turfs that do well in 
our area. 


What other constraints do you 
find to gardening in this part of 
southern Queensland? 


The constraints of living here are the 
heavy soil and the unpredictable 
climate. I would love to grow more 
acid loving plants e.g. camellias, 
azaleas and rhododendrons. The soil 
is also impossible to dig — either it 
is too wet or too dry. Owing to the 
fact that winters here can be quite 
short, we do not get the beautiful 
flowering blossoms and bulbs which 
I love. I also love tropical plants with 
their lush leaves and flowers, like 
rain forest types but again the 
climate is against them. I really can’t 
have everything so I try everything 
and lose a few through frosts and 
heat waves. Some years I have a 
great display of blossoms and 

cool climate bulbs. 
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Tree Planting 
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on the 


by John STIRLING 


he Darling Downs of Queensland, south-west of 

Toowoomba, have been renowned for their soil 
since they were discovered by Alan Cunningham in 
1827 and settled in the 1840s by the Leslie brothers. 
For the next 100 years the Downs remained much as 
they had seen them, except for small patches of cul- 
tivation. The large station properties of the 1850s, ‘60s 
and ‘70s were gradually cut up for closer settlement. 

The real Black Soil Plains are an interesting phe- 
nomenon. They are world renowned for the black 
self-mulching clay soil. A naturally treeless plain that 
varies from eight to approximately 130 kilometres wide, 
except for some water courses there were never any 
natural trees. The black soil is from one to 20 metres 
deep, and the Downs are about 300 to 450 metres 
above sea level. Summer temperatures reach 38 
degrees Celsius, down to below zero in winter, with 
heavy frosts. 

What is unique about this black soil is that in dry 
times cracks of up to 10 cm across develop that may be 
up to one metre deep. Horse hooves were caught in it, 
and later when machinery was used spanners were lost 
down them. The dry top soil tended to fall down the 
cracks and when it rained the soil swelled; it was this 
movement of the soil that kept it fertile. After 1945 
large scale farming developed, with the advent of large 
tractors and other machinery. 

Before this isolated homesteads were generally sited 
near creeks where a few gum trees grew (Eucalyptus 
camaldulensis). No trees grew on the plains as no 
stumps or roots were ever found there; the theory was 
that any seeds dropped by birds that did germinate 
were killed in the regular dry periods. 


In 1945 my father, my brother Roderick and myself 


bought land at Condamine Plains. It had four pepper 
trees (Schinus molle) that had been planted near a 
windmill and tank, where they got some water from the 


bore. My father had always planted trees on his family 
property, Gunbower, some 40 kilometres to the 
south-east, but when he mentioned planting trees at 
Condamine Plains people told him that they wouldn’t 
grow on the black soil. 

Dad said that if you can grow wheat you can grow 
trees, so we cultivated areas where we wanted to plant 
trees, as if we were going to sow wheat. When we had 
stored moisture in the soil we obtained some trees from 
the New South Wales Department of Forestry. The 
main planting was of Eucalyptus camaldulensis (Murray 
Red Gum). These came in metal tubes. We also 
planted Populus nigra ‘Italica’ (Lombardy Poplars), 
Ulmus procera (English Elm) and Grevillea robusta 
(Silky Oak). 

After planting we kept the soil round the trees cul- 
tivated to stop the ground cracking, to control weeds 
and to conserve moisture. This method proved suc- 
cessful, and next door to us Frank Thomas at Tyunga 
planted hundreds of trees using the same method, also 
with great success. Frank’s planting was done in con- 
junction with the Queensland Department of Forestry. 

Over 45 years the poplars have all died and the eu- 
calypts have generally become untidy. Later plantings 
of Celtis australis and Casuarina cunninghamiana have 
been successful. One tree that we planted 41 years ago 
that has done well is Quercus robur (English Oak), and 
this tree should be planted more often. Ours is over six 
metres across and 10 metres high. Another tree is 
Eucalyptus sideroxlyn (Mugga Ironbark). 

In the late 1950s Roderick and his wife Helen 
planted a lot of trees round their new home, Braemar, 
and soon realised that cultivation was not always 
possible, particularly as the trees were planted close 
together. So they devised a new method of protecting 
the roots and keeping the moisture in. They spread 
wheat or barley straw round the small trees and this 
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was successful. Later, when straw was plentiful, they 
put three bales of straw round each tree and left them. 
The straw gradually broke down and provided ex- 
cellent mulch. Under this straw or mulch a huge 
increase in the earthworm population has now 
occurred. In all some thousands of trees and shrubs 
have been planted at Braemar over 47 years. 

As hardier varieties of trees were planted for pro- 
tection from the cold south-west winds, the hot north- 
west winds and the strong south-east winds, other trees 
were planted and established well. Some of these are 
Fraxinus oxycarpa (Desert Ash), Fraxinus ‘Raywoodii’ 
(Claret Ash), Pistachia chinensis, Araucaraia bidwillii 
(Bunya Pine), Koelreuteria paniculata (Golden Rain), 
Jacaranda mimosifolia, Ulmus parvifolia (Chinese Elm), 
Melaleucas and Callistemons. Shrubs were planted 


Some of the trees, now fully mature, growing at ‘Braemar’. 
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among the seedling trees to give protection. These 
shrubs generally have a life span of 10 to 15 years, after 
which the large tree remains. With this protection 
many trees that would have failed 30 years ago now 
thrive. 

In an area where Rod and Helen have built up the 
soil they now have a windbreak about 20 metres across. 
Here, for the first time regeneration has taken place in 
the straw mulch. An enormous increase in the number 
and variety of birds has taken place. 

By providing these windbreaks a softer microclimate 
has been established within the enclosed areas, and has 
encouraged both birds and small animals to live there. 

The majority of farmers on the Darling Downs have 
been Greening Queensland long before any 
politician or “Greenies” thought about the idea. 
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The Equatonal Sundial for Mount 
Tomah Botanic Gardens 


by Margaret FOLKARD and John WARD 


This article describes how the concept of an equatorial sundial for Mount Tomah began. 
There follows an explanation of how such a sundial can be located anywhere 
on the earth’s surface, and finally how the seasons arise and the effect seasonal change 
has on the sundial’s position. 


Introduction 


It all started after the completion of the Sundial of 
Human Involvement at Mount Annan, one of the 
annexes to the Royal Botanic Gardens Sydney. We 
were talking with Professor Carrick Chambers, the 
Director, about the possibility of creating an unusual 
sundial for Mount Tomah, in the Blue Mountains. 
This garden is about 800 metres above sea level at a 
latitude of 33 degreees 32 minutes south of the Equator. 
A suberb and roughly circular location had already been 
prepared there, with a backdrop of cleaved columns of 
natural basalt. The setting was just right. The challenge 
was to create a design and shape that would match the 
surroundings. The idea of a magnolia shape slowly began 
to evolve, but whatever shape it turned out to be, the dial 
had to be physically robust to withstand the rigours of 
winter at this altitude. 

We considered several types and designs of sundial 
and discarded one idea after another until we were all 


Margaret Folkard and ohn Ward in their workshop with the 
Mount Tomah sundial in course of construction. 
photo by Keva North 
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in agreement that the most suitable design would be an 
Equatorial Sundial. 

Once the type of sundial had been decided the 
practical work could begin. 

Figure 1 shows the shape and names of the parts of an 
equatorial sundial. This particular sundial requires the 
minimum of computation for its design. The reason for this 
is that the earth rotates on its axis through 360 degrees in 
every 24 hour period. This means that in one hour the 
earth will have rotated through 15 degrees. The time scale 
can be divided into 12 periods of one hour duration; each 
hour will occupy 15 degrees of angular rotation. 

A sundial of this type can be used anywhere on 
earth, at any latitude from the Equator to the poles. 


(March, September) oi; (December) 


©; 


Midwinter Sun 
(June) 


To Celestial Pole (South) 


peo, Gnomon (shadow casting device 
Declination Angle : s : 


The sun appears to swing +/- 23.5 deg 
from the Equatorial Plane 
throughout the year 


EQUATORIAL SUNDIAL 


Figure 1 


A sundial’s location on the surface of the 
earth 


Figure 2 is a schematic drawing of the locations on the 
surface of the earth for three major types of sundial, hor- 
izontal, vertical and equatorial. It can be seen that the 
gnomon (the part that casts the shadow) is always parallel 
to the earth’s axis of rotation. You will also notice that the 
time scale of the equatorial sundial is in a plane which is 
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parallel to that of the Equator, hence its name. The 
earth’s axis of rotation points to the North Celestial Pole. 
The concept of the celestial poles will now be explained, 
so that the behaviour of a sundial through the year can be 
better understood. 


Horizontal 
Sundial 
la 
o 
AX 
3 <— i — 
me % 
Vertical 
Sundial 


Equatorial Sundial 
Horizon (base) 


\ (Not to scale) 
THE EARTH 


Notes: 1. L = Latitude angle 


2. The gnomons of all three sundials are parallel 
to the axis of rotation of the Earth 


Figure 2 


The Celestial Sphere 


The concept of the heavens being a sphere on to 
which all the so called “fixed stars” are projected has 
persisted since the dawn of history. 

The Celestial Sphere (fig 3) may be defined as a 
sphere of infinite radius with the centre of the earth its 
centre. Because the earth is rotating about its own axis 
the celestial sphere is apparently rotating (as seen from 
the earth) about an axis parallel to that of the earth, at 


North Celestial Pole 


South Celestial Pole 


Figure 3 


the same velocity but, of course, in the opposite direc- 
tion. Having this sphere as a reference system enables 
Us to define the location of the stars and planets in the 
Same way as we can describe the location of any place 
On the surface of the earth, by giving it co-ordinates. 
We call these latitude and longitude. 
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The great circle cut out by the celestial sphere by 
the plane containing the orbit of the earth is called the 
Ecliptic (fig 4).It is the reference plane for our system 
of spherical co-ordinates from which all latitude and 
longitude positions are measured. 

During one half of the year the sun appears to be 
north of the celestial equator and during the other half, 
south of it. 

We should mention here that the Plane of the 
Ecliptic is inclined to the Plane of the Equator at an 
angle of about 23 degrees 27 minutes; these two planes 
intersect in a diameter line of the celestial sphere called 
the Line of Nodes. The two points where the line of 
nodes intersect the celestial sphere are known as the 
Equinoxes. 


North Celestial Pole 


Celestial Equator =A Declination 


Ecliptic 


South Celestial Pole 


Figure 4: The Celestial Sphere — how declination varies throughout 
the year. 


The Seasons 


The apparent motion of the sun, combined with the 
motion of the earth in its own orbit, causes the sun to 
pass through each of the equinoxes once every year. 
The point where the sun crosses the equator from 
south to north is the Vernal Equinox and where it 
crosses from north to south is the Autumnal ™& 


Sun Overhead at Equator 
SPRING EQUINOX, September 23 


ane aM og 
ai »> \ < 
ce) S$ K 
y ==) & 
Sun Overhead x Sun Overhead 
at Tropic of Capricorn at Tropic of Cancer 
SUMMER SOLSTICE, December 22 WINTER SOLSTICE, June 2: 
Sun Overhead at Equator 
(Not to Scale) AUTUMN EQUINOX, March 21 
$ 


Figure 5: Orbit of the Earth around the sun — how the seasons arise 
for the Southern Hemisphere. 
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Equinox. These definitions are strictly applicable to 
the Northern Hemisphere, but it should be re- 
membered that in the Southern Hemisphere these 
events occur six months out of phase with their 
northern counterparts (see fig 5). 

If you look again at Figure 1 you will see that the 
apparent position of the sun in the sky changes about 
the equinox position. In midsummer it is 23.5 degrees 
south of this position and in midwinter is 23.5 degrees 
north. Different parts of the gnomon will therefore cast 
its shadow on to the time scale, so the gnomon must be 
made long enough to do this. Fortunately, in the case 
of an Equatorial Sundial there is nothing in between 
the sun, the gnomon and the time scale, which means 
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that the dial will produce an uninterrupted shadow of 
the gnomon throughout the year with no part of the 
construction casting its own shadow and thereby ob- 
scuring the time scale. This is not the case with an ar- 
millary sphere sundial at equinox times, when the 
equatorial ring produces a shadow of itself that prevents 
you telling the time for a few days on either side 

of both equinoxes. 


Note 


In a later issue of this Journal the authors will describe 
the making of the Mount Tomah sundial from the 
wooden pattern for the first casting to the final in- 
stallation on the prepared site at Mount Tomah. 
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Growing Vegetables in Containers 


by Nancy BECKHAM 


You can grow anything in a container as long as there is sufficient room and aeration for 
plant root development, adequate support for the aboveground parts, water, essential 
nutrients and appropriate climatic conditions. 


Why Grow Plants in 
Containers? 


There may be no suitable land 
available for cultivation, the obvious 
example being unit dwellers. Containers 
may be moved to get winter sun and 
some summer shade. It’s important 
to remember that the temperature 
inside a pot can get extremely high, 
especially if the container is on 
concrete or tiles. 

Some domestic pets and possums 
may be a problem so a wire covered 
enclosure may be required. To use 
the enclosure efficiently, you could 
have tiered planting as well as some 
hanging plants. As well as most 
herbs and strawberries, I have suc- 
cessfully used largish hanging pots to 
grow cherry tomatoes, dwarf beans, 
flowering kale, hot chilli and even 
Mignonette lettuce. Hanging pots 
are also useful for growing seeds and 
Sweet basil because the slugs and 
Snails can’t get to them. 

Some edibles are quite decorative, 
for example, rainbow chard, orna- 
mental kale and chives in flower; they 
can be moved to an entrance way or 
under a deciduous tree in winter. For 
Convenience, you can move mature 
plants closer to the kitchen. You could 
also place a particular vegetable next 
to a herb as a reminder to harvest and 
cook them together. 

Some edibles can provide a screen 
for privacy or shade where it is not 
Possible to plant in the ground. Small 

it trees, bay and passion fruit are 
quite successful for this purpose but 
you could also use runner beans, cu- 
Cumbers, tomatoes, small pumpkins 
and decorative gourds. 
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Types of Containers 


Almost any sort of container will 
do as long as: 


e it has sufficient capacity for the 
particular plant; 


e there are no toxic residues in the 
container or the soil mix; 


¢ some form of drainage is provided so 
surplus water runs off. If the holes 
are too large, you could use shade 
cloth or weed control mat as lining. 


For utility planting, I use poly- 
styrene boxes because they are 
available in various sizes; they don’t 
need lining; you can easily put 


» drainage holes in them if necessary 


and, best of all, they are free. The 
main disadvantage of polystyrene is 
that you have to be careful moving 
the containers when they are full 
because pieces break off. 

If you have carpentry skills. and 
timber, you can build your own 
troughs or construct containers in 
which to place the utility pots. 

It is possible to use old car tyres as 
bottomless, non-movable containers. 
This is not eye-appealing but it may 
serve a purpose in a background area 
which is impossibly rocky or swampy. 

It may be easier to buy plastic, 
concrete or terracotta pots or troughs. 


Sizes of Containers 


As a minimum, you will need a 
200mm pot. For plants such as Grosse 
Lisse tomatoes or zuchini, the con- 
tainer should be at least 400mm. 

I generally use boxes measuring 450 
x 330 x 170mm. Although I haven’t 
tried it myself, tomatoes, potatoes and 


other vegetables can be planted into a 
30-litre bag of potting mix. You need to 
make a few drainage holes at the base of 
the bag and lean it against a post or wall 
so that it doesn’t topple over. 


What Sort of Potting Mix? 


It’s less troublesome to buy a 
good quality potting mix than make 
up your own. I usually add a little 
cow manure or dynamic lifter at 
about the half-way mark, or sprinkle 
in slow release pellets. If you add too 
much organic matter, the mix 
shrinks in time and then the plants» 
don’t have enough soil to grow into. 

Potting mixes are expensive but 
I re-use the ones I grow vegetables 
in. I tip the old mix into a new con- 
tainer, mix in a little garden lime, 
perlite and organic matter before 
replanting. When you’re doing this, 
always check the soil for insects such 
as mealy bug and white curl grubs. 
White curl grubs can be picked out 
but I suggest you throw away soil 
that is infected with mealy bug. 


Fertilisers 


I tend to over-fertilise my veg- 
etables because I have a confined 
area and want them to grow quickly. 
Vegetables that grow quickly also 
tend to taste better. 

Once the young plants have been 
firmed in, I add some type of organic 
mulch or organic fertiliser on the top. 
This muich serves the same purpose 
as mulch in the garden — it keeps the 
plants’ roots cool in summer and acts 
as a supplementary slow release fer- 
tiliser. In a container, you will get 
some shrinkage so regular ™®> 
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mulching helps maintain the soil level. 
I also give my green vegetables an oc- 
casional half-strength liquid feed with 
something like Maxicrop or Nitrosol. 
Zucchini, tomatoes, capsicum and 
‘fruiting’ vegetables get an occasional 
feed of Phostrogen. 


What Vegetables Grow in 
Containers 


It is most important to choose 
plants which will grow in the tem- 
perature range of your locality, oth- 
erwise seeds will not germinate or 
the plants will not develop properly. 
In my experience, vegetables which 


are easy to grow in containers are:- 
Mignonette lettuce — the purple/ 
brown variety is the hardiest and 
least attacked by pest or diseases. It 
grows quickly and you can harvest 
the outside leaves as you need them. 
Generally, I have observed that 
insects don’t seem to like purplish- 
coloured vegetables. 

Silver beet does really well and can 
be grown almost anywhere, although 
it does need plenty of summer 
watering. 

Shallots are another good contain- 
er vegetable and you can use the tops 
like chives. English spinach, rainbow 
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chard, collard, kale and some of the 
Asian green vegetables grow readily in 
cooler climates and mine do quite well 
during the Sydney winter even though 
they get very little winter sun. 

Curled leaf endive is another 
hardy green vegetable, along with 
edible mustard greens; they don’t 
taste fantastic so use them finely 
chopped in a mixed salad. 

Celery is also quite easy to grow 
although in containers it will not get 
as ‘stalky’ as ground-grown plants. 

Many Asian vegetables grow well 
in containers, for example, bok choy, 
cabbage michilli, mitsuba, pak choy, 
senposan, tampala and wong bok. 


Then there are all the different 
types of chicory, raddichio, leaf 
amaranth and other unusual veg- 
etables that are excellent in salads 
and stir fries. 

You can’t expect plants in con- 
tainers to grow as vigorously and for 
the same length of time as those 
grown in the ground. Start picking 
container-grown green vegetables 
when they are fairly young. If green 
vegetables are unhappy in contain- 
ers, they have a tendency to ‘bolt’. 
They also do this if they are planted 
too closely together or if they are left 
too long in their seedling trays. 


Peas and beans grow vigorously in 
containers but the number of pods 
produced is often disappointing, es- 
pecially those varieties with edible 
pods. Harvest the young leaves, they 
are delicious. You can use a shallow 
polystyrene box, put in about 60cm of 
mix, sow the seeds closely together, 
covering with about 1 cm of potting 
mix, keep them moist and in a fairly 
shady position. They usually ger- 
minate quite rapidly and I harvest the 
tops when they are about 10 cm high. 
When chopped and added to salads, 
stir fry vegetables and casseroles they 
add an extra flavour. The same seeds 
will give a number of re-growths if you 


(left) All the plants in this photograph are 
growing in containers; they are all edible 
except for a few geraniums and a heliotrope. 


(below) These ‘Tiny Tim’ tomatoes are 
producing well in fairly crowded conditions. 
(photos by Nancy Beckham) 


feed and water them. In Sydney, you 
can grow ‘pea greens’ all year round 
except when the temperature is above 
30 deg. C. I use other vegetables in 
this way, such as buckwheat, beans 
and raddichio. 

Tomatoes do quite well in contain- 
ers; the smaller varieties like Tom 
Thumb and Sweet Bite produce good 
crops in relatively small pots, even the 
200mm size, but they will need to be’ 
tied to small stakes. These small 
tomatoes may also be grown in hanging 
baskets and you can even grow them 
from fresh seeds — simply squash the 
seeds into a small container of seed 
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raising mix, cover with a thin layer of the 
mix and put them in a warm, protected 
position. The common tomatoes, such 
as Grosse Lisse and Mighty Red, need 
larger pots and a solid stake. I usually 
put a basil and a chive plant in the same 
pot because they are good companions 
to tomatoes. 

I haven’t had experience with 
grafted tomatoes in containers but for 
success you would need the largest 
possible container, a quality mix, fer- 
tilising and plenty of watering in the 
hot weather. 


Vegetables Not 
Recommended for 
Containers 


Those which I have found difficult 
are broccoli, cabbage, cauliflower and 
kohlrabi as this group gets attacked by 
too many insect pests, they need too 
much space, take too long to mature 
and are fairly cheap to buy anyway. In 
Sydney, the smaller growing cabbages 
do reasonably well in containers, es- 
Pecially in the cooler weather before 
the cabbage white butterfly and other 
Pests become active. 

Plants such as zucchini and 
Cucumber are interesting to grow in 
large pots but they do not always 
Produce an abundant crop. Zucchini is 
Worth growing for its wonderful, large, 
yellow flowers but in a humid climate 
you need to plant it in early spring to 
avoid damage by powdery mildew. For 
Powdery mildew, you could try spraying 
with a 50 percent milk/50 percent water 
Solution but this has to be done at the 
first sign of the problem. 

Root crops such as beetroot, 
Carrots and radishes will be satis- 
factory in containers only if you use 
the small-growing varieties and you 
Choose the plant to match the tem- 
Perature. Generally, root crops need 
a light but rich soil and are usually 
€ncouraged by a little superphosphate 

eing turned into the soil before 
Planting. The main disadvantage is 
that your valuable container space is 
ted up for months while you are 
Waiting for these crops to mature. 

Crops such as onions and leeks 
are easy to grow but take too long to 
Mature and as they are usually quite 
expensive it probably isn’t worth 

€ trouble unless you have space. 
f course, large spreading plants like 
Pumpkin and melons aren’t suitable 
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for container growing. Squash, gourds 
and some of the miniature pumpkins 
are recommended for their decorative 
and screening value especially where 
you have a trellis or something for 
them to grow onto. 


Watering 


Most container plants will need 
watering once a day in the hot weather. 
In heatwave conditions, the soil in 
pots can reach very high tem- 
peratures; the roots may be scalded 
and the leaves rapidly dehydrate. 
The plants may be cooled by light, 
overhead sprinkling — you may need 
to run the tap for a while to make 
sure that the water in the hose is not 
hot. As a rule though, constant, light 
overhead sprinkling is not desirable 
as it is better to water thoroughly 
right down to the roots to encourage 
good root development. Never leave 
pot plants standing in water. 


Drainage 


Some people suggest raising con- 
tainers from the ground so that 
excess water can readily drain away; 
this also prevents some soil pests 
entering through the holes in the 
base of the pots. It’s good idea but I 
don’t do it because it’s just an added 
chore and expense. 


Problems 


If any pot plant looks sick or dies, 
always lift it out of the container to 
check for watering problems and 
pests. Is the area around the roots too 
wet or too dry? Has the mix shrunk so 
that the water has been running down 
the sides but not penetrating the root 
ball? Are the roots rotting or is the 
plant root-bound? It’s easy to spot the 
damage caused by caterpillers but you 
need to look carefully for many of the 
tiny, sap-sucking insects. 

Even in pots, I use as many insect 
deterrent herbs and companion plants 
as possible; sometimes not in the same 
pot but in close proximity. It works for 
me although .occasionally I use a py- 
rethrum or garlic spray. If you have a 
lot of herbs growing, you can make up 
a spray using wormwood, south- 
emmwood, pyrethrum, tansy and yarrow. 
These insect-deterrent herbs are best 
grown in their own containers because 
they are ‘soil robbers’. 


Why Go to All the Trouble? 


Personal satisfaction. Growing 
and collecting your own food seems 
to satisfy a basic human instinct. 

From a health point of view, you 
get exercise and you can produce 
pesticide-free vegetables. Each plant 
has a unique range of nutrients and 
if you eat a variety of foods you are 
less likely to develop sensitivities or 
deficiencies. 

Perhaps in the next century we 
will have to grow much of our food 
in containers, using soil-less mixes 
or hydroponically. In hunter-gatherer 
times there used to be three to six 
persons per square kilometre of fertile 
land compared to 24,000 per kilo- 
metre in the most densely populated 
part of the world today (Macau). It is 
not too imaginative to consider that in 
future the relatively small areas of 
arable land may have to be used for 
seed production only and food crops 
will be produced in other ways. If 
houses were designed differently we 
could grow edible crops indoors. 

There may come a time when 
those who can’t grow their own fresh 
food will have to buy ‘technological 
food’ which has very little relationship 
to anything that has grown, flown, 
swam, crawled or walked. 


Mail Order Seed 
Suppliers 


Kings Seeds, PO Box 975, Penrith NSW 
2751 


Over 400 herb, flower and vegetable seeds, 
including a number of unusual species. 
They supply a basic price list free of charge 
and have an extensive, descriptive cat- 
alogue for $5.00. 


New Gippsland Seed Farm, PO Box 1, 
Silvan VIC 3795 


They also sto ck a useful book — Vegetables 
for Small Gardens and Containers; Peter de 
Vaux (Hyland House) 1984. 


Phoenix Seeds, PO Box 9, Stanley TAS 7331 


Their seeds are not treated with chemicals 
and they also stock a range of organic gar- 
dening books. 


Eden Seeds, MS 316 Gympie OLD 4570 


They stock non-treated, non-hybrid seeds, 
some of which are available in bulk. An 
interesting selection of books is 

also available. 
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hen the spirited Lady Mary Wortley Montagu 

announced her intention to go and live abroad 
she told her husband and grown-up family it was for 
her health’s sake but that was only part of the truth. 
She’d become wildly infatuated with a handsome 
young Italian writer, half her age, and was convinced 
she couldn’t live without him. 

On the other hand she may have gone anyway, 
being clearly bored with life in England. On the eve of 
a self-imposed three month exile at her country estate 
she had written to her Latin lover; “People tell me that 
I am going to a wilderness because they don’t know 
that I am leaving one...” 

Other considerations no doubt included her hatred 
of the ‘vile’ English weather, an indifferent husband, 
delinquent son and disobedient daughter, and her 
desire to put some distance between herself and her 
irksome next-door neighbour. 

Alexander Pope may have been one of the greatest 
poets and most brilliant satirists in England but he was 
bad news in the neighbourhood stakes. What had 
started out some years before as a promising friendship 
had gradually deteriorated to the extent that he even- 
tually used his satires to launch a series of personal and 
literary attacks on Lady Mary (in using the pseudonym 
of ‘Sappho’ for a dangerous female wit he was clearly 
referring to her). She retaliated, only to provoke further 
attacks. It was intolerable, although in fairness to Pope 
it should be mentioned that whatever else he was not, 
he was a brilliant landscape gardener, always making 
innovative, much admired alterations to his Thameside 
villa at Twickenham and Lady Mary, jealous of her 
own celebrity status may have been a bit miffed about 
his growing acclaim. Concerning his much discussed 
subterranean grotto (which she had not even seen) she 
wrote to her sister: 
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by Wendy LANGTON 


In vain my structures rise, my gardens grow 

In vain fair Thames reflects the double scenes 
Of hanging mountains and of sloping greens; 
Joy lives not here; to happier seats it flies, 

And only dwells where Wortley) casts her eyes, 
What is the gay parterre, the chequered shade, 
The morning bower, the evening colonade, 

But soft recesses of uneasy minds, 

To sigh unheard tn, to the passing wind? 


As it happened Lady Mary’s romance with the young 
Italian came to nought and after some years of a 
nomadic-type existence travelling around various parts of 
Europe she finally settled in Italy where, at the age of sixty 
she developed, of all things, a passion for gardening. 
True, throughout her married life, first as the young wife 
of the British Ambassador to Turkey (from whence she is 
credited with introducing to England not only The 
Language of Flowers but innoculation against smallpox) 
and wherever else her extensive travels had taken her, she 
had shown a lively interest in plants and flowers, but this 
was total enslavement. 

To her daughter, Lady Bute, she writes: “I am really 
as fond of my garden as a young author of his first play 
when it has been well received” going on to detail the 
terraces at the end of the great walk, the roses and 
jasmine she had mixed with her espaliers, her beds of 
flowers, her parterres. 

“Gardening is certainly the next amusement to 
reading” she continues, “and as my sight will now permit 
me little of that I am glad to form a taste that can give me 
so much employment, and be the plaything of my age, 
now my pen and needle are almost useless to me”. 

She rises at six to spend the next three hours with 
her ‘weeder’ women; supervises the transformation of 
her ancient vineyard into an outdoor banqueting hall; 
inspects her dairy (and takes the credit for ™» 
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From the 
Affectionate Garden 


rchids, roses, wisteria, sweet- 

faced pansies; all have a place 
in my ‘affectionate garden’, and at 
One time or another have headed my 
favourite plant list. But for many years 
now the greatest pleasure my garden 
bestows on me from its bounty is 
when, late spring to early summer, my 
clumps of Solomon’s Seal (Polygonatum 
multiflorum) come into bloom. 

My thoughts go back to those 
long-ago days when I first became 
aware of this herbaceous perennial. 
It grew in great clumps in the back 
garden of our tiny terrace house in an 
inner-Melbourne surburb. I remember 
how, even as a pre-schooler I was fas- 
cinated by the dainty white drooping, 
green-tipped bell-like flowers. Flowers 
that didn’t lift their faces upward to 
the sun, but bloomed shyly on under- 
Sides of arching stems clothed in 
delicate green leaves. 


by Jo-Ann C. BURKE 


When I was a small child they 
were introduced to me as ‘Fairy Bells’. 
Later they became ‘Solly Seals’: this is 
how I still think of them. 

Original rootstocks came from 
my mother’s garden. She is deceased 
now, so the plant holds an additional 
sentimental attraction. Sentiment 
aside, one would still be hard-pressed 
not to take delight in this plant. 

It is believed the most familiar 
name, Solomon’s Seal, probably 
alludes to the rootstock, which when 
cut through, reveals the circular scars 
left by previous flowering stems; 
markings that were once likened to 
certain Hebrew characters. 

It is reported that as early as the 
mid-1400s Solomon’s Seal was a 
cultivated herb in England, and had 
been used for many years prior to then. 

In Gerard’s Herball (1597) he 
stated that the roots would take away 


any bruises, ‘black or blew (blue) 
spots gotten by falls or women’s wil- 
fulnesse, in stumbling upon their hasty 
husband’s fists, or such like.’ (!!) 

Older garden lovers visiting me 
usually stop with exclamations of 
great delight, “Solomon’s Seal. I 
haven’t seen it for AGES!” and 
proceed to enchant me with their 
memories of the flower. 

Ideal as a cut flower it becomes 
somewhat of a dilemma whether to 
pick for indoors, or to enjoy as 
nature intended. I love them best in 
their quiet spot in my garden; con- 
templation of their gentle beauty 
soothes away some of the stresses of 
modern-day living, takes me back in 
spirit to an era when life moved at a 
slower tempo. When there was 
always time to savour 
nature’s small pleasures. 


Lady Mary Rather Contrary... continued from previous page 


teaching the local women to make butter); makes an 
Mventory of her peacocks and poultry; oversees her 
silkworms and hives — all before lunch. 

“We are both placed properly to our different times 
of life” she concludes “you amidst the fair, the gallant 
and the gay, I in a retreat where I enjoy every amuse- 
ment that solitude can afford”. 

Her request that son-in-law Lord Bute* be asked to 

“choose me the best book on gardening extant” leaves 
US wondering which one he chose; her reference to the 
Custards, cheese-cakes and mince pies she introduced 
to the local cuisine “by the help of my receipt book” 
Makes us wish we could have seen it; and a later refer- 
€nce to the fact that “study of simples is a new amuse- 
Ment to me” makes us wonder whether she also 
compiled a collection of these. 

Lady Mary’s European idyll lasted in all for nearly 23 
years. She spent the last five years of this period in Venice 
and only returned reluctantly to England in 1761 on the 
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death of her husband. She was not happy there and would 
probably have escaped back to Italy if her health had 
permitted it, but she was living on borrowed time herself 
and died six months later at the age of 71. 

*Although Lady Mary was strongly opposed to her 
daughter marrying the impoverished Earl of Bute he 
later became Prime Minister for a period (1762-3) and 
a generous patron of botany and horticulture. On the 
death of Prince Frederick, Prince of Wales, in 1751, he 
became botanical adviser to the widowed Princess 
Augusta, effectively making him the first, albiet, 
unofficial director of Kew Gardens. ® 


Note: 


Wendy Langton specialises in old and rare gardening 
and botanical books. For a copy of her current 
catalogue write to her at 3 Lois Avenue, Torrens Park, 
SA 5062. 
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Itu Christmas Shopper... 


OPEN7 || THE SECRET GARDEN “eye 


IMPORTERS 
WHOLESALERS 
RETAILERS 


The widest range of imported & Australian 
pottery available... A variety of handmade urns, 
vases and pots in different styles and colours to 
suit the garden, patio and balcony or 
for indoor decoration. 


Seconds Available — Competitive Prices 


210-212 ELIZABETH STREET, 
CROYDON 2132 
TELEPHONE: (02).716 6711 or 716 7201 


BUTTERFLIES 
GALLERY 


AND TEA ROOM 


(049) 98 7724 


Broke Road, Pokolbin NSW 2321 


(Between Tyrrell’s and Oakvale) 


‘GARDENERS’ 
IKINIEIES 


te TERRE RERGE 


fies Ss, PROTECTION 
a A See “S FOR YOUR KNEES 
"| ¥x Made of vy Velcro fastener 


waterproof fabric vx Keeps your knees 
¥x Shaped to a persons warm and prevents 
knees injuries: 

vw Easy to put on and yx Recommended 
take off Retail Price $29.50 


wy Available From Leading Stores, Garden Centres 
M and Nurseries. 


For more information call 
MARO AUSTRALIA 
Tel: (02) 316 es Fax: (02) 316 9384 
N.S.W. 


J. & T. Murray P/L (049) 62 2060 
Robert Blyton Sales (02) 477 $044 


QLD. 
Burnell Agencies (07) 39 4221 
Sage Horticulture (03) 583 3777 
C.L.C. Suppliers (06) 241 7377 
TAS. 
Jacksons Agencies (003) 31 7644 


U Ss >. = = 4 


4 —e x} — 


Telephone 
(08) 388 1288 


topiary frames, wirework, weather 
vanes, sundials, iron work, 
Port Meirion, books and prints. 
Open 7 days. 10 - 5 


30 Main Street 
Hahndorf 


SA 5245 
What could be a better gift... 


than a subscription to 


Ce ee The 
Australian 
Garden 


Fournal 


¢ Paintings & Prints 
¢ Pottery & Glass 

¢ Decorative Crafts 
¢ Devonshire Teas 
¢ Light Luncheons 


Complete the gift 
subscription insert in 
this issue, mail it to us 
with your remittance or 
credit card number and @ 
we will do the rest. 
% 


YJ 
Mo 


HAWS WATERING CANS 


Fe THE 'FINEST WATERING CANS 
IN THE WORLD' 


see tae 6 litre OUTDOOR 
HI QUALITY PLASTIC CAN 


$38.50 


Suggested Retail Price 


TRADITIONAL 

HAWS STYLING OVAL BRASS 

FACED ROSE & DOWNSPOUT ACCESSORIES WHICH 
FIT ONTO 'PARKING POINTS' WHEN NOT IN USE 


FOR STOCKISTS, TRADE ENQUIRIES & COUNTRY 
DIRECT ORDERING (+ $6 Postage & Packaging) CONTACT: 
PRODUCTS OF EXCELLENCE PTY. LTD. 
P.O. BOX 5247, CHATSWOOD WEST, N.S.W. 2057 
TELEPHONE/FACSIMILE: (02) 411 5617 


Christmas Shopper... Cas, 


Croquet Jaques 


Everything for Croquet 
and oie Garden Games. 


MEE 


Ul 
] ols aie 


ge 


linkStakes 
he ultimate plant 


Used around the world wherever 
English gardens are admired 


For colour brochure & price list 
phone or write to: 


ENGR Telephone (03) 646 2386. 
Salamander Bay NSW 2301 Fax: (03) 6462213; 


Distributors for John Jaques U.K. 
Manufacturers of quality sporting goods since 1795. 


Ph: (049) 67 5747 


Ancient Asian aS) 


Evolved over centuries 
of intensive gardening, the 
» Ho-Mi is a hand forged, 


Highly Effective ¢ Great Visibility * Fits All Hats Masi otrposeisanientteel, 


$5.00 plus postage & handling 


03 576 1026 


ua rere tis 


$21.50 (postage paid) from Gundaroo Tiller, 
PO Gundaroo 2620, (Se) 236 8173 


ee 


Potted “Plants . 
Lots of Gift ideas 


1 30 Main Street, Hahndorf S.A. 5245 ¢ Telephone (08) 388 7439 


KEY HIDING ROCK 


A great hiding place 


Never be Hla 
locked out emergency key 

. ONLY $8.95 
again! ails 


$4.00 postage 
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G.A. J THE GARDEN CENTRE OF MELBOURNE 


18-24 Whitehorse Road Balwyn Victoria Australia 3103 
Telephone (03) 816 9300 Facsimile (03) 816 9101 
Crittenden’s Hire Service Pty. Ltd. A.C.N. 006 012 406 


Write for our free 1992/1993 Summer Mail Order Catalogue 


‘Che 
CSotaical 
CSavkshop 


Quality gifts and books for 
Christmas 


Shop in the peace and 
tranquility of the 
Australian National 
‘Botanic Gardens 


Or use our 
mail order service 


(06) 257 3302 


Clunies Ross Drive, 
Canberra ACT 2601 


Make all Your 
Christmas Presents 
Come at Once! 


Mike Dunne & Moira Maguire’s 
Winelover’s 
Companion to the 
Barossa 


Superbly illustrated armchair 
guide to the people and wineries 
behind the nation’s most 
famous wines. Now available 
from your favourite bookstore 
or direct from the publishers. 


Send only $14.95 (inc P&P) or 
quote Amex card no. and exp. 
date to: 

The Dunne Thing 
PO Box 299 
Potts Point NSW 2011 
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An unusual new park for 
Hurstville 


A new park to be established in 
the City of Hurstville, in Sydney’s 
south, will feature the flora of the 
area and is being designed specif- 
ically to foster the involvement of 
disabled members of the community 
and school children. The park will 
be established progressively over the 
next five to ten years, and will be 
funded by the City, with initial as- 
sistance under the Metropolitan 
Greenspace Program, and with co- 
operation from the National Trust, 
which is responsible for concept 
creation and preliminary planning. 

The site, on a relatively steep 
slope bordered on either side by 
bushland, covers an area of 2.34 ha. 
A key element in the design is a 
track which will allow wheelchair 
access to the site. Thirty-six tree 
species and 208 shrub, herb and fern 
species, all indigenous to the area or 
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known to have occurred there in the 
past, will be planted. Education kits 
are being prepared for local schools 
wishing to take part. 

The site is a former waste disposal 
depot which has been closed for 
many years. 


A Banks anniversary 


The 250th birthday of Sir Joseph 
Banks falls on 13th February 1993. 
It will be celebrated at a gathering in 
the Nancy Burbidge Amphitheatre, 
Australian National Botanic Gardens, 
Canberra, at 2.00 pm. Those at- 
tending are invited to share knowl- 
edge of Banks and other figures 
associated with gardens, such as 
Georgiana Molloy, Charles von 
Hugel, Ferdinand Bauer, Richard 
Schomburgk, Keith Watson, Sydney 
Parkinson, Ellis Rowan, as well as 
Canberra’s own Nancy Burbidge. 


Similar gatherings will be held under 
the statue of Linnaeus in the 
Chicago Botanic Gardens, near the 
Farm Cove gate in the Royal 
Botanic Gardens Sydney, and at the 
steps of the new conservatory in 
Adelaide’s Botanic Gardens. 

These are intended to be informal 
gatherings but anyone interested is 
invited to contact Dawn Richardson 
on (06) 281 1229 or at 14 Macallister 
Crescent, Curtin, ACT 2605. 


Insect lures 


Scientists in Florida are using an 
artificial Cestrum nocturnum flower to 
control the female cabbage looper. A 
capillary tube containing the syn- 
thetic scent of the flower, plus sugar 
and an insecticide, lures the insect 
and is said to be very effective; 
moreover, none of the pesticide is 
released into the environment. 


Pacific Horticulture 


The magazine for gardeners everywhere who enjoy 
reading about plants and gardens. It is colorful, 
varied, and, our readers say, not frequent enough. 


They also say: 
“What a treasure it is” Ken Gillanders, Tasmania, Australia 
“Second to none.” Gerd Priebe, Athens, Greece 
“.. .Exceptional. . .in content, depth, breadth, and intelligence.” 
" Paul Hawken, California, U.S.A. 
“One of the finest horticultural magazines in circulation today,” 
Rosemary Verey, Gloucestershire, England 
“My favorite, though | read many gardening magazines from all over 
the world.” Rose Marie Vassallo-Villaneau, Tregastel, France 
“.. authoritative, sound, and eminently readable.” 
Norman Caldwell, Victoria, Australia 


DISCOVERY 


TASMA 


NIA’S JOURNAL OF 


Discover the delights of the southern 
hemisphere’s best-kept secret. Explore 
Tasmania’s historic homes and gardens, 
vicariously enjoy our fine food and wines, 
and rediscover a timeless lifestyle of quality. 


“the graceful combination of science and art.” 
William Bryant Logan, The Gardener's Book of Sources 


“~..avery high standard. . . the highest in the world.” 
Graham S. Thomas, Surrey, England 


“...a level of excellence rarely achieved in the history of gardening 


For your FREE, NO-OBLIGATION copy of 
Leatherwood simply send a letter or 
postcard with your name & address to: 


periodicals.” Peter Maynard, Sussex, England 


“Enjoy your book reviews and the candid manner in which you 
note defects and give credit.” Frank Cabot, New York, U.S.A. 


“Would hate to miss an issue.” 

Georgina Bassingthwaighte, N.S.W., Australia 
Subscribe now by sending $20 (in U.S. currency 
please) for a year of four issues to Pacific 
Horticulture, P.O. Box 485, Berkeley, CA 94701, 
U.S.A. 


LEATHERWOOD 
65A SALAMANCA PLACE 
TASMANIA 7004 
TEL: (002) 235 236 FAX: (002) 233 651 
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A Lawn Aerator 


L.C. Metals, of Penshurst in Sydney, have made a simple 
solid steel lawn aerator, comprising a footplate with two 
aerating spikes attached. It straps on like a sandal and aerates 
the lawn as you walk on it, removing a core of grass and 
topsoil so gardeners con obtain best results from subsequent 
application of fertiliser and water. 

_ The aerator is well designed to spread the user’s 
weight, so it doesn’t increase soil compaction. The 65mm 
long tubular spikes are tapered both inside and out to 
allow easy penetration of the soil and automatic ejection 
of soil plugs by the next spiking operation. Because it is 
foot mounted it leaves both hands free. It also avoids 
constant bending and backache. Spikes can be easily 
removed and replaced if damaged. 


The Lawn Aerator costs $29.95 ordered direct from: 


L.C. Metals, 4 Arcadia Street, Penshurst NSW 2222 
Tel (02) 579 5211, Fax (02) 579 5211. 


The Ezy-Weeder 


This Australian designed and manufactured product is 
lightweight, efficient and easy to use. Designed as a 
garden hoe/weeder it is only 1.8 metres in length, has an 
extended stick handle with easy grip finish and weighs just 


nw) 
& 
GARDENS SHOP 
& VISITOR CENTRE 


Ph j >t, 


* leading horticultural, 
botanical & technical 
bookshop 


* free guided walks 
leave from the Visitor 
Centre Wednesday 

* extensive range of and Friday at10:00am 
weekend and home and Sunday at 
gardening titles 1:00pm 

+ large variety of giftsand + RBG maps and 
souvenirs available information also 

* specialist book orders available 


Open Daily 9:30am-4:30pm except 
Christmas Day & Good Friday 
Telephone 231-8125 


Enter via Main Gates off Mrs Macquaries Road 
near Domain 


ES Roya BoTANIC GARDENS SYDNEY 


needs erraiiain Gardenwsournal 


PRODUCT NEWS 


over half a kilo. The design ensures that weeds are cut just 
below surface level. Not only does the forward motion 
achieve the desired result but the backward motion will 
trap and cut down weeds efficiently. 


For further information contact: 
Hammerhead Industries Pty Ltd 
PO Box 74, Currumbin, QLD 4223 
Tel (075) 34 2316, Fax (075) 98 2966. 


Hexi-logs 


A new landscaping product that combines the good 
points of both pine logs and sawn timber has been de- 
veloped by a Canberra firm Hexipine Pty Ltd. 

The “hexi-log” is a six-sided, precision manufactured 
log designed to suit virtually every landscaping application 
where either treated rounds or sawn timber are currently 
being used. 

“Hexi-logs” and winged splits are available in a range of 
diameters and lengths making them suitable for retaining 
walls, gazebo posts, verandah rails, pergolas and fences. All 
are treated with “Tanelith” preservatives to give a lifetime 
of protection against insect and fungal attack. The 
“Tanalising” process gives the logs a soft green colour. For 
further information on “Hexi-logs” and “Hexi-splits” phone 
(06) 260 1425 or (02) 630 6555. Trade enquiries welcome. 
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Whe (a) 
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More Plant Profiles 


from Stephen RYAN of Dicksonia Rare Plants, Mount Macedon. 


Misnomer extraordinaire 


The subject of this profile is a 
Clematis (but it doesn’t climb) and 
its species name is recta (which 
means erect) but it tends to flop all 
over the place if unsupported, hence 
the title of this article. This doesn’t, 
however, really give a clue as to why 
you should grow Clematis recta or 
indeed why I should want to write 
about it. Although I hope this will 
become obvious in due course. 

C. recta is a truly herbaceous 
species from southern and central 
Europe that has apparently been in 
Britain since about 1597. Its hollow 
stems grow to about 1.5m long and 
during summer they sport large 
panicles of small white flowers that 
are followed by silver feathery seed 
heads. These last aren’t as good as 
those produced by many of the 
climbing species but will still make 
a contribution in the garden. The 
mid-green foliage is composed of 
five to seven leaflets and is pleasant 
if not exceptional. 

I am sure that the above de- 
scription and perhaps even the pho- 
tograph will not get you overly 
excited but it is really more a matter 
of how you can use this plant than 
what it looks like that makes it 
useful. 

One way to make good use of 
C.recta is to plant it near the base of 
a twiggy shrub where its stems will 
be suported and so making it look 
good without resorting to masses of 
stakes. This system works par- 
ticularly well if the host plant does 
its thing in winter or early spring but 
is uninteresting in summer. This 
means then the clematis is out of the 
way when the host is spectacular and 
it will give a second flush of flowers 
in summer. This makes extra use of 
the one garden space. I actually have 
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mine growing at the feet of a con- 
torted filbert (Corylus  avellana 
‘Contorta’) which looks great in late 
winter with its bare curled stems and 
golden catkins, but in summer its 
large leaves are also curled and look 
diseased. The clematis not only 
helps hide the horrid foliage but 
gives a show as well. 

Another effective use is to plant it 
behind spring bulbs or early per- 
ennials (like cardoons) that can leave 
an awful gap. As it grows stake some 
of the back stems to give height and 
allow those toward the front to flop 
forward thus covering any bare 
ground or, even worse, some half 
dead neighbour. When it flowers you 
will have created a white summer 
fountain. 

C. recta is easily grown in any 
sunny well drained site and although 
not fussy about soil types it will be 
much lusher if reasonably well fed. 


Grape expectations 


Climbing plants grown for foliage 
colour primarily are few and far 
between. There are some (like 
Boston Ivy and Virginia Creeper, 
both botanically Parthenocissus) that 
colour superbly in autumn, others 
like the variegated ivies (Hedera sp) 
with foliage mottled or edged in 
golds and silvers; but for my money 
the best foliage climber is Vitis 
vinifera ‘Purpurea’. 

Like the rest of its tribe (the wine 
grapes) it is a hardy and adaptable 
deciduous vine that can cope with 
extremes of heat and cold and 
doesn’t require particularly rich soils. 
Given a sunny well drained aspect 
and something to climb over we 
should all be able to grow it. 

Unlike its relatives it isn’t too 
vigorous or large so that it can easily 
be accommodated in small gardens 


and is perfect growing over rose 
arbors (dare I say it may even be 
better than many roses for this job!), 
or embracing a large shrub or small 
tree. It may even make those gawky 
silver weeping pears everyone seems 
to be planting into a thing of beauty. 
This combination could in fact be 
the next trendy thing to do amongst 
“Avant-Gardeners”. It is, by the 
way. often listed as the Teinturier 
(Dyer’s) Grape although in the four 
volumes (plus supplement) of 
Beans Trees and Shrubs Hardy 
in the British Isles it is suggested 
and I quote, “This is probably the 
same as, or a derivative from the old 
so called Claret Grape, and not the 
Teinturier Grape, but the two seem 
to have been long confused”. 

The merits of this admirable 
plant have obviously been rec- 
ognized in England for some time as 
it received an Award of Merit in 
1958 and the higher accolade, 
Award of Garden Merit, in 1969. 

I will now describe this plant 
through the seasons so that hope- 
fully you will see why I am so keen 
on it. 

‘In spring the newly emerged 
leaves are soft and furry and a 
delicate silvery green but as they 
grow they take on a lovely plum- 
purple tone that lasts from late 
spring till they turn the deepest of 
claret-purples in autumn. The ac- 
companing photograph shows it in 
its summer mantle. As an added 
bonus it will produce rather acid but 
still edible black grapes. These are 
smaller than most commercial va- 
rieties but do give a decidedly 
Mediterranean touch when hanging 
under the pergola (or perhaps 
even better, the loggia). = 


See photos opposite. 
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Swiss manufactured 


® 
ICO Secateurs have long 


been regarded as the 


World's premium secateurs. 


There are secateurs for every purpose in FELCO'S 
range of ten models, but the most advanced model, 


Pasi the FELCO 7, is regarded as the most versatile. 
ematis recta r Toor a" % eo OY ee) 


The ergonomically designed FELCO 7 features: 


V_ Rotating handle makes pruning effortless and 
painless by preventing blister and muscle aches 
Forged light metal handles with cushion stop 


Vitis vinifera ‘Purpurea’ photos by Stephen Ryan sap groove 
wire cutting notch 


key for adjusting the blade settings for a perfect cut 


spare parts are available 
MOTEL* COUNTRY GRILL 


(FELCO 7 also comes in a left handed version, FELCO 10) 
We have five Felco 

When in the Highlands Rest, Dine and Relax 

with us in our Country GARDEN Setting 


secateurs to give away. 
MOTEL (048) 612300 


To WIN Simply phone: 0055 21196; 
RESTAURANT (048) 612027 


Winners will be notified by mail. 
SERVICE VALUE 


Competition closes February 28th 1992 
(Average call costs 50cents - IDS) 
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was being established and a licence granted. Granny 
Smith, Red and Golden Delicious, Jonathan and other 
varieties were used for making the range of ciders, but 
Keith is now growing a hectare of eight varieties of 
cider apples, including Kingston Black, Yarlington, 
Stoke Red and Breakwell Seedling. The potential for 
still, sparkling and champagne ciders, from specific 
varieties and vintages or blends, sweet or dry, seems to 
offer possible endless combinations! 

Cider apples fall into four categories, sweet, sharp, 
bittersweet and bittersharp. The bitterness is not un- 
palatable, and is derived from the tannins which are 
higher in cider apples than in the blander eating va- 
rieties. Consequently the resulting cider will be more 
complex in flavour when cider apples are used, with the 
cidermaker selecting or blending for different taste 
characteristics. 

Cider is basically made with the apples shredded 
and the juice pressed off in a rack and cloth press. A 
square board with slats fitted to it, top and bottom, is 
placed in the press and on this board is placed a 
former, which has four sides but no top or bottom. Into 
this former is laid a cheese cloth made from nylon. 
Apple pulp or pomace is put in and the cloth is folded 
Over the pulp making what is called a “cheese”. 

The former is removed and another slatted board is 
placed on top. The process is repeated with up to six 
cheeses being made, then the press is activated and the 
juice squeezed out and run into stainless steel tanks. 
Yeast is added, and the juice is allowed to ferment to 
dryness. Sweet cider can be made by stopping the 
ferment to retain some sugar, or sweetening the cider 
after fermentation with cane sugar, apple juice or 
honey. 

There are different styles of cider, still or sparkling, 
the latter may be carbonated or made by the ‘methode 
champenoise’ as is grape champagne. Harcourt cidery 
uses this method and attractively packages the product 
as an ‘apple champenoise’. 

All Harcourt ciders are produced as suitable ac- 
Companiments for food, with a special emphasis on 


CIDER CAKE 


. 


250g S.R. flour; 1 teasp. ground ginger; 1 teasp. 
ground nutmeg; 125g butter; 125g caster sugar; 2 
eggs; 1/2 grated rind lemon; 300ml dry cider. 


Cream butter and sugar until light and fluffy. Add 
beaten eggs, then cider and lemon rind. 


Mix in the sifted flour and spices. 


Place in a greased and lined 18cm cake pan, and 
bake in a preheated 160 C. oven for 45 mins. Cool 
in tin 5 mins, turn onto a wire rack to cool. 
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quality and flavour, keeping in mind they can be 
perfect partners with a broad range of foods. Fish, 
chicken, pork, cheese, breads or spicy Asian dishes or 
curries, can all be confidently served with cider, which 
can be equally at home with desserts. 

Cider tends to be somewhat underrated as an al- 
ternative to wine, both in the glass as an accompani- 
ment to food, or when used as a cooking ingredient. 
For something a little more original, try cooking 
cabbage, ham steaks, or rabbit in cider, or perhaps a 
cider-based sauce to accompany game such as pheasant 
or duck. The combinations are only limited by your 
imagination! And of course, if you have your own apple 
tree, you may like to pick some of the edible blossoms 
to garnish a dish, or save the dried prunings to use as 
a fuel to smoke foods. 

Also growing on the property at Harcourt are some 
perry pears which were imported from England, and 
after three years in quarantine, have been released for 
planting, making Harcourt Cidery the only commercial 
planting of perry pears in Australia. 

As with cider apples, perry pears have higher 
tannins, and in the future, as the plantings mature, we 
may look forward to drinking perry as an accompani- 
ment to partridge (not in the pear tree!). Unbeknown 
to many, pears are actually a part of a partridge’s 
natural diet! 

The bee hives kept on the property are not only a 
source of honey, but are an important asset, as they are 
used to pollenise the orchards. 

Before reaching for the wine bottle when next 
creating a culinary masterpiece, consider the unique 
alternative of cider — not only can it be utilised in the 
cooking of a dish but a glass of cider, still or sparkling, 
dry or sweet, may just be the perfect match to 
accompany your meal. ® 


Harcourt Cidery — (Situated at the Mount Alexander 
winery), Calder Highway, North Harcourt, Vic 3453. 
Phone (054) 74 2262. 


THE HARVEST PICNIC 


Keith Walkden was one of the 120 specialty 
producers who showcased their products at the 
Harvest Picnic, held at the historic Werribee Park, 
earlier this year. 

This prestigious food and beverage event 


annualy attracts in excess of 40,000 people on the 
day — a fine testament to the support for the 
quality produce to be found throughout Victoria. 
The 1993 event will be held once again, at the 
same venue on Sunday 28th February. 
For further details, phone Maria Kucherhan, 
(03) 687 1392. 
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GARDEN MARKET PLACE 


is an important directory for quick 
reference, and headings can be selected 
by arrangement. 


1 — 2 insertions: $1.00 per word 


3 — 4 insertions: 80 cents per word 
5 — 6 insertions: 70 cents per word 
Minimum $30 per insertion 


To advertise in this section contact: 
Keva North on (048) 61 4999 
Lesley de Meyrick on (03) 509 4484-Vic. 
Pam Gurner-Hallow (08) 388 7439-S.A. 


NURSERIES — GENERAL 


WIRREANDA NURSERY, 169 Wirreanda 
Rd, Ingleside, NSW 2101. Tel (02) 450 1400. 
Top quality, super value trees and shrubs, 
ferns and indoor plants direct from the 
grower. Stunning assortment of Australian 
natives and exotics to choose from, including 
many species rare and unusual. Turn off 
Mona Vale Road at Tumburra St, Ingleside, 
and follow signs to the nursery. Open 7 days. 


LEURA COUNTRY GARDENS 
NURSERY; Address Rear/156 Megalong 
Street, Leura NSW 2780. We stock a wide 
range of cool climate trees and shrubs, cottage 
garden plants, old fashioned and David Austin 
roses, perennials and ‘English Garden’ plants 
— OPEN seven days — Tel: (047) 843 146. 


FITZROY NURSERY; 390 Brunswick 
Street, Fitzroy 3065. Specialising in hand 
picked specimen trees suitable for small 
gardens including a large range of upright and 
weeping maples. Contemporary, innovative 
and humorous garden sculpture, and fur- 
niture is scattered throughout the nursery and 
upstairs in The Artists Garden Gallery. We 
always stock plants suitable for tubs, a small 
but ever changing selection of rare and 
unusual species. An expanding range of our 
neglected native and indigenous flora. 
Telephone (03) 417 3272. Fax (03) 419 9418. 


NURSERIES — SPECIALIST 


TUMBLERS GREEN for old garden roses 
and flowers our forefathers grew. Midland 
Highway, Creswick, Vic. 3363. Tel (053) 45 2797. 
Large country garden and nursery selling 
roses, lavenders, herbs, hedge plants, perennials 
and ground covers. Hardy trees and shrubs, 
medlars, quinces, mulberries etc. Arches, 
arbours and pots. CLOSED TUESDAYS. 
Luncheon and afternoon tea. Groups welcome. 


RELIABLE ROSES, George Rd, Silvan 
Vic. 3795. Tel (03) 737 9313. Melways map 
121 D10. Growers and specialists of Heritage 
roses. Personalised growing service on request 
November to March. Roses available year 
round, mail order in winter only. Display area 
of over 800 varieties of all types of roses. 
Catalogue available $2.00 post paid. 
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TOWNHEAD HERBS 5 Townhead Cr, 
Singleton, NSW 2330. Nursery supplying herbs 
and perennial plants, shrubs and heritage roses. 
1 acre display gardens and gift shop. Open Thurs 
to Sun. Opposite Charbonnier Motel. Groups by 
appointment please. Tel (065) 72 1315. 


RAINBOW RIDGE NURSERY 8 Taylor’s 
Rd, Dural, NSW 2158. Tel (02) 651 2857. Iris 
and daylilies. Colour catalogue with 106 colour 
plates available for $3.00 posted (refunded on 
first order). Latest iris from Australia and USA; 
Bearded, Median, Louisiana, Japanese, 
Evansias, species and water iris. Large range of 
tetraploid and diploid daylilies. Main bloom 
period Oct, Nov and Dec. 


BUNDANOON VILLAGE NURSERY, 
71 Penrose Rd, Bundanoon, NSW 2578. 
Tel (048) 83 6303. Scented shrubs and 
climbers, cottage garden and _ silver-grey 
plants, herbs, bulbs and old roses, unusual 
salad plants. Plants for the collector. Two 
hours drive from Sydney and Canberra in the 
Southern Highlands. Closed Tues and Wed 
except by appointment. 


OTWAY HERBS COTTAGE GARDEN; 
biodynamic nursery and terraced garden set in 
the hills of Apollo Bay. Perennials, shrubs, 
rare plants, fresh herbs, pot-pourri, local ter- 
racotta pottery. Biddles Rd, Apollo Bay, Vic. 
3233. Tel (052) 37 6318. Open daily. 


THE OLD RECTORY GARDEN AND 
ANTIQUES, 62 Wilson St, Braidwood, NSW 
2622. Tel (048) 422057. Cottage garden 
shrubs and old-fashioned roses and a wide 
variety of perennials. 


BIRCHFIELD HERBS, Turallo Terrace, 
Bungendore, NSW 2621. Tel (06) 238 1446. 
Historic Victorian cottage set in rambling 
old-world gardens. Large formal herb garden. 
Wide range of herbs and cottage garden per- 
ennials grown on premises. Pot-pourris, herb 
vinegars, jams and jellies, seeds, etc. Cottage 
and herb gardens designed. Open Thurs to 
Sun 9am to 5pm. 


HILLTOP COTTAGE NURSERY AND 
ROSE FARM offers a large collection of 
heritage roses and perennials on display in our 
extensive gardens and available for purchase 
from our nurseries or by mail order. Shicer 
Gully Rd, Guildford 3451, near Castlemaine; 
tel (054) 73 4275. 


AFRICAN VIOLETS; leaves, plantlets, 
mature plants, wide range of varieties; potting 
mix, wicks, nutrients, range of ceramic pots. 
Inspection invited. Southern African Violets, 
133 Southern Road, Bargo, NSW 2574; tel 
(046) 84 1868. 


ORCHARD COTTAGE PERENNIALS. 
Specializing in Dianthus, Pinks, perennials 
and old-fashioned roses. Tucks Rd, Main 
Ridge, Vic. Melway map 190 F12. Closed 
Friday and Sunday. Tel (059) 89 6265. 


THE BOTANIST NURSERY, 16 Victor 
Cl, Green Point, NSW 2251. Bulbs and bulb 
seed, specializing in South African species 
such as Babiana, Gladiolus, Ixia, Lachenalia, 
etc. Also species and hybrid Agapanthus, 
Crinum, Hippeastrum and Zephyranthes. 
Open weekends and school holidays by ap- 
pointment. Tel (043) 67 7524. Mail order 
lists in season — send 2 x 43c stamps. 


AUSTRAL WATER GARDENS; water 
lilies, all colours and types; water iris; 
marginal and oxygenating plants; books; pond 
liners economy $8 sq.m — EPDM synthetic 
rubber from $16 sq.m. Send 3 x 45cent 
stamps for colour mail order list. 1295 Pacific 
Highway, Cowan, NSW 2081. Open 7 days. 
3km north of Cowan. Tel (02) 985 7370. 


SWEET VIOLETS; by mail order only. 
Offered is a selection of 16 different violets, single 
and double for $29.00 post free, or send SSAE 
and ask for a list of named and species violets, 
including the “Apricot” violet. Violet Gardens 
WA, PO Box 45, Armadale, WA 6112. 


BLEAK HOUSE ROSES; Calder Highway, 
Malmsbury, Vic, 3446. Tel: (054) 23 2427. 
Open Tues. to Sun. 10am to 5pm. The 
garden at Bleak House has one of the finest 
collections of old roses in the country. The 
nursery specialises in the sale of roses and 
perennials, and an interesting range of garden 
ornament. A rose catalogue is available, $2.50 
posted, and we welcome mail orders, to be 
sent in June, July, and August. The bookshop 
stocks a wide range of gardening books, and 
a selection of gifts. 


CLOYNE NURSERY, Rose Valley Road, 
Cooma 2630. Phone (064) 52 1063. Specialising 
in Heritage Roses, providing an efficient mail 
order service. Also geraniums, hardy perennials 
and cottage garden plants. Our display gardens 
open to public view. Rose catalogues available 
— $3.00. Buses and clubs welcome. 


MOUNTAIN VIEW DAYLILY NURSERY 
offers the largest collection of imported day- 
lilies in Australia at the fairest prices. Our 
superb 28 page colour catalogue featuring 
135 beautiful colour plates is $4.00 posted 
(Deductable from first order.)Box 458], 
Maleny QLD. 4552. Phone (074) 942 346. 


WARRAH NURSERY; Species bulbs and 
bulbous plants, and Pleione orchids. List 
available. No mail order. Nursery open by 
appointment only. 52 Liston St. Burwood, 
Vic. 3125. Phone (03) 80 91153. 


JACKSON’S DAFFODILS (est 1920) 
Australia’s leading hybridisers in show and 
garden novelties. Send $3 for our colour cat- 
alogue. PO Box 77, Geeveston, Tas 7116; tel 
(002) 97 6203. ~ 


JASPER PARK NURSERY, 878 Croziers 
Rd, Berry NSW 2535. Tel (044) 64 1097. 
Rare and unusual trees and shrubs. Heritage 
roses and perennials, plus wide range of 
natives. Stroll through 1.6 ha_ garden. 
Coaches welcome. Closed Tues and Wed 
except by appointment. 
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MAIL ORDER 


TULIPS. Van Diemen Quality Bulbs is 
offering a superb range of varieties grown at 
scenic Table Cape. Send for a free colour cat- 
alogue to RSD20 Table Cape, Wynyard, Tas. 
7325. Tel (004) 42 2012; Fax (004) 42 2582. 
Wholesale and retail. Bulbs mailed March and 
April. Visit in spring and walk in acres of tulips. 


SEEDS 


SOUTH AFRICAN Gladiolus, Ixia, Babiana, 
Lachenalia, Amaryllids and other seeds and 
bulbs. Write for catalogue to Ruset-en-Vrede 
Nursery, PO Box 231, Constanatia, Republic 
of South Africa 7848. 


BOOKS, ETC 


“GARDEN OF 1000 ROSES”; Susan 
Irvine’s delightful and inspiring account of 
her making of the renowned old-world rose 
garden at Bleak House, Malmsbury, in Victoria. 
HB, colour plates. $29.95 plus $4.50 postage. 
Autographed copy. Available from: BLEAK 
HOUSE BOOKSHOP, Calder Highway, 


Malmsbury. Vic. 3446. Tel: (054) 23 2427. - 


Mail order. Booklist available. 


AUSTRALIAN HERB’ INDUSTRY 
RESOURCE GUIDE: For the first time in 
Australia, a comprehensive guide for pro- 
fessional & recreational herb growers & users, 
Or anyone who needs to find anything herbal 
Plants, seeds, courses, publications, herbal 
Products, essential oils and craft materials, 
display gardens, fresh-cut & dried herbs, so- 
Cieties and more. Cost $15 plus $3.50 p&h 
from ‘Focus on Herbs’ magazine. PO Box 203, 
Launceston, TAS 7250. 


SEED SAVERS HANDBOOK by Jude and 
Michel Fanton. New release, includes tech- 
Niques of seed saving, origin and usage for 
120 vegetables, culinary herbs and flowers. 
Suberbly illustrated, 180 pages. $25 post 
Paid. Seed Savers’ Network, Box 975 Byron 
Bay, NSW 2481. Bulk orders (066) 85 6624. 


“A SHRUB IN THE LANDSCAPE OF 
FAME”, a biography of Thomas Shepherd, 
first Australian nurseryman and landscape 
gardener, by Victor Crittenden. Price $19.95 
Post free from Mulini Press, PO Box 82, 
Jamison Centre 2614. 
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GARDEN DETAIL 


WEATHERVANES add charm and dis- 
tinction to your home. WINVANE will 
provide a practical and sure weather guide, 
and is an ideal gift for family or friends. Write 
or phone for your free brochure to 
WINVANE, 53 Hampton St, Hurstville 
Grove, NSW 2220. Tel (02) 579 6649. 


SUNDIALS of quality and distinction, spe- 


‘cially made for any given location. Some 


Bowral and Sydney dials now in stock. 
Contact Australian Garden Journal during 
office hours on (048) 61 4999 (we are NSW 
and ACT agent); for other States ring 
(08) 49 8774 after hours. 


GARDENS AND ARBORETA 


GARDEN OF ST ERTH, BLACKWOOD 
95km north-west of Melbourne. Wide variety 
of native and exotic plants in 3ha bush setting. 
Open daily. Official collection of Cistaceae. 
Contains herb, rock, water, vegetable, bush, 
‘English’ and sunken gardens. 


ASHCOMBE MAZE, a large hedge maze, rose 
maze, gardens and tea rooms. Open weekends, 
public holidays and Victorian Government 
School holidays, 10am to 5pm. Red Hill Rd, 
Shoreham, on Victoria’s Mornington Peninsula. 
Tel (059) 89 8387. Melway ref 256E4. 


ANNSLEIGH GARDENS and TEA 
ROOM. 8km south of Burnie, Tasmania, 
B18 Mount Road. Beautiful English style 
garden with many special features. A photog- 
raphers delight. Ideal for elderly. Outdoor 
seating. Morning and afternoon tea. Light 
lunches. Group bookings. Enquiries phone 
(004) 35 7229. RSD 400, Burnie. 


YUULONG LAVENDER ESTATE. Yendon 
Rd., Mt. Egerton 3345 (Take Gordon exist from 
Western Highway or Yendon No. 2 Road from 
Midland Highway). Open from second weekend 
in October then from Thursday to Sunday 10— 
4:30pm until the second weekend in March. 
ANNUAL OPEN WEEKEND second weekend 
in December, marking commencement of the 
Lavender harvesting season. Herbal sandwiches 
and teas. Lavender produce, Plant Nursery, Craft 
Shop, toilet for disabled. Entrance $2.50, tel 
(053) 68 9453. 


Why not advertise your 
Product, Nursery, Society, Garden Detail or 
Accommodation with us? 


Telephone (048) 61 4999 or (048) 61 1884 a.h. 
Fax (048) 61 4576 
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ACCOMODATION 


LINKS HOUSE, BOWRAL Contemporary 
Australian cusine with a zap of French. 
Dinner, Bed and Breakfast $85 to $115 per 
person, Weekend package $170 per person. 
(048) 61 1977. 


TASMANIA, “Hillgrove”, colonial  self- 
contained suite in historic house c.1840 on 
11 acres of rolling countryside overlooking 
historic Shot Tower and Derwent River. 15 
minutes from Hobart GPO. $75.00 double 
per day includes full breakfast provisions. 
Tel (002) 27 9043. 


ST IVES COTTAGE, Blackwood (75 mins 
from Melbourne) at Garden of St Erth, set in 
the Wombat State Forest. Bush walks, drives 
to outstanding gardens and historic towns in 
Central Highlands. Weekends or weekly let. 
Sleeps 5 plus. Enquiries (053) 68 6607. 


DAYLESFORD,; A charming country cottage 
fully self-contained, located in a_ peaceful, 
private setting, situated high on Wombat Hill. 
Well equiped for 2-4, heating (ch & log 
fires)and linen included. Set amid a delightful 
cottage garden the backgate leads into the 
Daylesford Historical Botanical Gardens and 
the stunning Convent Gallery. Telephone 
(053)481 184 for bookings and brochure. 


HISTORIC BRAIDWOOD; visit old world 
gardens and stay at the DONCASTER 
GUEST HOUSE; superb food and intimate 
atmosphere in former convent. $130 for 2, 
dinner, bed and breakfast. Tel (048) 42 2356. 


THE WALDORF, BATHURST. Yesteryear’s 
old-fashioned charm with modern comfort. 
Early settlers self-contained cottage built 
largely of pressed mud. Open fire. Beautiful 
rural views. Peaceful and private. Close to 
Jenolan and Abercrombie Caves. Please 
phone (063) 37 5720 for rental detaisls. 


MOUNT MACEDON: Country house bed 
and breakfast at ‘Dreamthorpe’ (circa 1890), 
surrounded by 10 acres of romantic woodland 
garden and nestled at the foot of Mount 
Macedon, famous for its historic hill station 
gardens. Tours of other gardens and specialist nur- 
series can also be arranged. Tel: (054) 26 1735. 


JELLORE COTTAGE, BERRIMA. Enjoy a 
taste of the past. Timber and slab settler’s cottage, 
circa 1860. Lovely garden. Romantic setting. Open 
fire. Opposite park in centre of village. Relaxing and 
private. Phone (048) 83 4001 for rental details. 


COURSES AND CLASSES 


HOBBY & CAREER COURSES. Over 
130 different home study courses: Herbs, 
Landscaping, Cottage Gardening, Roses, 
Propagation, Hydroponics, Photography, 
Writing, Fitness, Business, Self Sufficiency 
etc. Australian Horticultural Correspondence 
School (Recognised by the State Training 


_ Board); PO Box 2092, Nerang East, 4211. 


Ph (075)30 4855 or (03)736 1882. 
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Australian National Botanic 
Gardens 


Extended 
Summer Hours 
12 December — 31 January 
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Free Guided Tours 
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Plant seedlings from 
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In an = article especially 
written for The Australian 
Garden Journal, Christopher 
LLOYD, doyen of garden 
writers, in characteristic style 
gives his impressions of some 
of the gardens he visited 
during his visit to Australia 
last year, and in passing has 
something to say about 
“fashions” in gardening.. 


Bruce J. KNIGHT describes 
some of the unusual plants 
that grow on the Cape York 
Peninsula. 


Natalie McMASTER and 
Sue HUMPHRIES present a 
picture of a “Tropical Fantasy” 
in suburban Melbourne. 


Gail THOMAS visits 
Serendip Sanctary, at Lara, 
60 km south of Melbourne. 


Stephen RYAN has some 
more of his “Plant Profiles”, 
and Jo-ann BURKE de- 
scribes a new experience, the 
flowering of the “Dead Horse 
Arum”, Helicodicereus 
muscivorus. 


Plus the usual book reviews, 
Garden Cuttings, and much 
more — 


all in the May/July issue of 
The Australian 
Garden Fournal 


on sale approximately 
28th April 1993. 


User Pays 


The principle of “user pays” seems to be impinging more and more on 
our daily lives. It does have a certain logic; you pay for what you get, and 
don’t pay for what you don’t get. So if, for example, you use rather a lot of 
water you pay more; if you choose to use very little water you pay much less, 
and if you put out more garbage than your neighbour you pay more than 
he or she does. 

If you carry this principle to its logical conclusion, however, it becomes 
rather more debatable. If you are never sick, for example, should you pay 
anything to Medicare? And if you never travel on a bus or a train, should 
part of your taxes go towards subsidising services you don’t use? The in- 
teresting corollary of the “user pays” principle, however, is that nothing is 
really free. Everything we use or take advantage of costs something. So it is 
arguable whether admission to museums, art galleries, national parks — and 
botanic gardens — should be free. Someone, after all, has to pay the bills. 
Why not the people who reap the benefits? Let’s take this argument a step 
further. Should one pay for the privilege of walking round someone’s private 
garden? Maintaining a garden, any garden, to a reasonably high standard is 
to-day a costly exercise, especially for those who are no longer young and 
have to rely on hired help. If you are going to go to this trouble and expense, 
and put up with the inconvenience of having numbers of strangers, however 
impeccable their behaviour, wandering through your private domain, should 
they not pay a reasonable amount for this privilege? This is just one reason 
why Australia’s Open Garden Scheme is so welcome. It establishes a “user 
pays” principle in garden visiting, and sets a scale of fees that ranges from 
a very modest $2.50 up to $5. Whether these are yet high enough is another 
matter; you don’t expect much for $2.50 to-day. Of course, opening one’s 
garden for some charity or other worthy cause is a long-standing tradition 
in some districts, and a proven fund-raiser especially in country areas. It is 
important that this tradition continues. 

Under the Open Garden Scheme, too, garden owners can donate their 
share of the proceedings if they wish; and they have the assurance that the 
balance will go towards some worthwhile garden project, some of which 
Shirley Hawker refers to in her review, in this issue, of the Scheme in 
Victoria. This way, everyone wins. The general public pays a very rea- 
sonable price for the privilege of seeing some of our finest gardens, the 
gardens owners can recoup some of their expenses, charities benefit and so 
do a number of other causes. Even if botanic gardens remain free, private 
gardens certainly should not be — to anyone. The user pays. 


TIM NORTH 
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The Rhododendron 
with a Difference! 


by Graham and Wendy SNELL 


hododendrons, in one form or another, have been 

a prominent feature in Australian gardens for most 
of our short history. They have, in particular, been a 
Part of the floral displays of gardens in the cooler 
Tegions such as the Dandenong Ranges, the Blue 
Mountains, the Adelaide Hills and much of Tasmania. 
If we include the azaleas in their rightful place as part 
of the Rhododendron genus, it is possible to say that 
thododendrons feature widely in almost any garden 
where exotics grow. 
_ Now the field is opening ip even further with the 
troduction of yet another and most exciting member 
of the family — the beautiful Vireya! This captivating 
Plant can now be found growing in gardens from 
Hobart to Cairns and from Perth to Brisbane. It is a 
Shrub that, unlike its rhododendron relativees, can 


flower all year round. It comes in a wide range of 
vibrant tropical colours and can vary in size from a few 
centimetres to that of a small tree. 

The Vireya, which developed in the relative isolation 
of the more tropical regions of South-east Asia, was 
once known as the Malesian Rhododendron and is still 
quite commonly referred to as a Tropical 
Rhododendron. It does, however, occupy a unique 
section of the genus; it belongs to the subgenus of 
Lepidote (or hairy) rhododendrons, where leaves and 
some flower parts are covered to varying degrees with 
fine hairs. Nevertheless, the Vireya has to be different! 
Its “hairs” have taken the form of mushroom-like 
structures normally referred to as “scales” (see Fig 1) 
which once again, in varying degree, cover leaves, 
flower parts including petals at times, and even ™»> 


Rhododendron lochae 
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stems. These scales, which show up best under mag- 
nification, are found on young foliage in particular, and 
can vary from a silvery colour to a deep reddish brown. 
Their purpose in nature is still not fully understood. 

Another unique feature of the Vireya is the seed 
shape, which is elongated into thread-like wings at 
either end (Fig 2), as compared with the rounded shape 
of the temperate rhododendrons and azaleas. This 
winged shape is very much a functional one, as in 
nature Vireya seed is wind-borne. 

The advent of Vireyas into Australian horticulture 
has changed the scene completely, for now there is a 
member of the rhododendron genus that can be grown 
in situations and areas where other forms struggled. In 
the more tropical regions in particular, it has virtually 
introduced a new genus to gardening. 

Vireyas have, in actual fact, quite a short history in 
Australia if you disregard the native Vireya, Rh. lochae, * 
which was discovered on Mount Bellenden-Ker in 
1887 and was reported in cultivation in 1939. Rh. 
lochae aside, Vireyas have been grown in Australia for 
about 30 years, initially by enthusiasts in Victoria and 
New South Wales, who hybridized much of the 
material introduced by collectors, mainly from Papua 


New Guinea, and exchanged it among themselves, with 
very little reaching the nursery trade. 

It was not until some 15 years ago that commercial 
production of Vireya hybrids really started and even 


(above): ‘Wattlebird’ photo by Dr 7. Rouse 


(left): ‘Gardenia’ other photos by G. Snell 
opposite page 

(top): ‘Sweet Wendy’ 

(centre): ‘Simbu Sunset’ 


(bottom): ‘Charming Valentino’ 


Figure 1 
Most commonly found Vireya Scale — greatly magnified 
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Figure 2 
Typical Vireya seed with the ‘wings’ at each end. Enlarged. 
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then it was largely for the Japanese market, since 
Australian nurserymen on the whole saw little potential 
for these “new-fangled” plants. 

“New fangled” plants! In the 1840s, some 130 years 
earlier, the English nurseryman James Veitch had col- 
lectors scouring South-east Asia for new plants. With 
the seven Vireya species collected for him (including 
Rh. malayanum, Rh. javanicum and Rh. jasminiflorum) 
Mr Veitch produced hundreds of new hybrids. In the 
late 1880s these were grown in glasshouses in the UK 
by the gentry, but this interest waned with the sub- 
sequent introduction of hardy rhododendrons from the 
mountains of mainland Asia. 

Now, however, Vireyas are here. More and more 
they can be found in nurseries and gardens throughout 
Australia with new and improved hybrids being intro- 
duced in increasing numbers. They may not be the 
€asiest plants to cultivate, but growers are having 
Success in a wide variety of situations. This success has 
been helped by the increasing thirst for knowledge 
about this intriguing plant, including a study of its sit- 
uations and adaptations in its natural habitat. 


Vireyas in the wild 


Vireyas can be found growing in diverse tropical and 
sub-tropical habitats. They mostly grow at relatively high 
altitudes which moderate the extremes of both tem- 
Perature and humidity. In the wild the root system is 
usually very shallow but can be quite extensive. The 
Plants are frequently found on steep banks, over- 
hanging cliffs and other situations where drainage is 
very good. Despite the fact that the soil type can often 
be fine slippery clays, the roots are usually in the 
surface mulch of rotting leaves, branches, mosses and 
lichens and therefore well drained and aerated. 

Vireyas can frequently be found growing epi- 
Phytically, enjoying the same conditions as orchids and 
Other epiphytes, which grow alongside them. In such 
Situations they receive good light, plenty of air 
movement, excellent drainage and a regular supply of 
moisture, whether it be a shower, storm or just the 
drifting Clouds that are found in mountain regions. In 
MOst instances, protection is given by surrounding 
trees and shrubs or grasses which provide dappled 
Shade. Vireyas can, however, be found in full sun, but 
in this case the spreading root system will be well es- 
tablished in cool, moist mulch, thus providing sufficient 
Moisture to support the exposed foliage. 


In the garden 


_ Given the understanding of how Vireyas grow in the 
wild, it is not too difficult to translate the natural con- 
ditions to the garden. The four major points to bear in 
mind, whether the plants are to be grown in containers 
°r planted out, are — DRAINAGE, GOOD LIGHT, 
REGULAR SUPPLY OF MOISTURE, and 
PROTECTION FROM EXTREMES OF 
TEMPERATURE. eS 
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A purchased Vireya is almost certain to be cutting- 
grown, which means the root system will differ from 
that of a plant in the wild. The latter would have a 
taproot and a fairly extensive fibrous system, ending in 
a spreading network of fine feeder roots. The cutting- 
grown plant, in comparison, will have a much more 
compact system of fine delicate roots, restricted initially 
by the pot. This restricts the drainage, aeration and 
moisture supply, and even in a plant established in the 
ground, it may be many years before an extensive root 
system is obtained to support a plant through the 
rugged conditions that our climate can inflict. 


Pot culture 


Any pot or container should drain well and the 
drainage holes should not be allowed to clog up. 

A potting mix must be very open and well aerated, 
yet hold moisture in the periods between watering. 

Vireyas, like all rhododendron species, are calcifuge 
or acid-loving plants, thus a percentage of peatmoss 
added to a mix containing a good portion of 25 mm 
chunks of matured pinebark will both acidify the mix 
and hold some moisture. Regular re-potting to maintain 
aeration and drainage is also important. In the south, re- 
potting about once a year should be enough, but the 
further north you go the more rapidly the potting mix 
breaks down, thus the more frequently it needs changing. 

Vireyas should NOT be over-potted. They perform 
much better if the roots are well established out to the 
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Coral Flares 


See our excellent range of Vireya Rhododendrons — 
priced from only $7.95 


OPEN EVERY DAY 


4547 TENNYSON AVENUE, TURRAMURRA 
NEW SOUTH WALES 2074 
Telephone (02) 487 3888 Fax (02) 489 3081 
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NEST. 


Figure 3 


sides of the pot; the roots are healthier and the plants 
flower more readily. 

Vireyas can frequently suffer from root rot problems 
and the above steps should help to prevent these. 


In the ground 


The same principles apply when planting a Vireya 
out in the ground. Good drainage is essential and this 
can best be provided by planting in a raised bed, using 
a good open mix to build up the bed and plenty of 
humus to hold moisture. 

Plant on the surface, not in a hole which might fill 
with water in wet conditions. 

Finally, mulch well with 25 to 50 mm of pinebark 
or something similar. Sawdust and grass clippings are 
not really suitable, since they can prevent aeration and 
tie up nitrogen. It is most important to remember that 
Vireya roots are very shallow and may well come up 
into the mulch, so cultivation close to a plant should be 
avoided as much as possible. 

The plants should be sheltered from extremes of 
temperature stress, ie sheltered from heavy frosts and 


Warran Glen Nurseries 


VIREYA 
RHODODENDRONS 


We are one of the largest growers of Vireya 
Rhododendrons. Collectable species — Modern 
Hybrids. Send for a current list. 


(03) 844 2083 — (03) 844 3027 
373 Warrandyte Rd. Warrandyte VIC 3113 
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Figure 4 


direct afternoon sun. Dappled high shade from a taller 
tree or shrub (Fig 3) or an easterly aspect protected by 
a house wall or fence (Fig 4) will be positions to 
consider. Staking in a windy position is often advisable. 
Regular watering is essential, particularly in the 


nets dry summer periods experienced in the southern 
tates, 


VIREYA 
RHODODENDRONS 


A choice of around 100 species 
and hybrids kept in stock. 


Plus an ever-increasing range 
of flowering plants for 
lightly shaded areas of the garden. 


FOOTHILLS NURSERY 


1017 Mount Dandenong Tourist Road 
Montrose, VIC 3765 
Telephone (03) 728 4561 


Open six days a week 
9am—5pm (closed Wed.) 
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Points to remember 


Fertilising: Vireyas can grow and flower the year 
round, so plant nutrients should be available the year 
round also. However, some discretion is needed de- 
pending on climate. Thus, in the south, if a frost is 
likely, a flush of young growth is to be avoided, so it is 
not advisable to fertilise in late autumn or winter. 
Further north, the reverse should be the case, because 
soft young growth could be put under stress in the 
summer months; therefore late spring and summer are 
times to hold back on fertiliser. 

I prefer to use a slow release fertiliser with all trace 
elements, like 8/9 months Osmocote Plus. Regular 
weak applications of a liquid fertiliser also work well, 
providing the one chosen contains trace elements 

Pruning: some Vireyas bush out quite naturally, 
while others need encouragement with regular tip 
pruning. The earlier in the life of the plant this is 
started the bushier the plant will be. Pruning can be 
carried out at any time of the year, by taking out the 
central growth shoot just above a leaf whorl whenever 
there is a flush of growth. Once the plant starts to set 
flower buds it virtually becomes self-pruning because 
the flower bud takes the place of the central growth 
shoot. 

Reshaping an older, leggy plant can also be nec- 
essary at times. This can best be done in spring, but 
leave plenty of healthy foliage on the plant to support 
the roots and activate the new growth. At times it may 
be wise to prune in stages, a lighter trim at first, or 
cutting back part of the plant only, to stimulate new 
growth lower down. 


Hybrid development 


It is not surprising that here in Australia the native 
rhododendron, Rh. lochae, has been used more as a 
hybrid parent than any other species. Its bright red, 
waxy flowers have proved to be a dominant character- 
istic, showing up in excellent hybrids, such as ‘Liberty 
Bar’, ‘Coral Flare’, ‘Arthur’s Choice’, ‘Littlest Angel’ 
and ‘Charming Valentino’. Most of these also show the 
Rh. lochae characteristic of a spreading, bushy plant, 
some making lovely basket plants because of their 
compact habit. 

Two bright yellow species, Rh. laetum (from Irian 
Jaya) and Rh. aurigeranum (from PNG), have also been 
frequently used, but here the gene for the yellow colour 
is recessive and has not carried through to all the 
progeny. Examples are found in the soft pink and 
lemon of ‘Sweet Wendy’ and ‘Esprit de Joie’, the bright 
orange of ‘Orange Wax’ and the tangerine of ‘Rosie 
Posie’. However, when these two yellow species were 
crossed with each other they produced the brilliant 
yellow, strong upright growing ‘Wattlebird’. 

Rh. zoelleri has a large and brilliant bi-coloured 
orange yellow flower, but the plant is not the easiest to 
grow. Nevertheless hybridized with other yellow species 
it has produced strong and equally colourful cultivars, 
such as ‘Simbu Sunset’, ‘Narnia’ and ‘Cristo Rey’. ™> 
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Oddly enough, when Rh. zoelleri was crossed with a 
white species, such as the large and perfumed Rh. 
konori or the even larger Rh. leucogigas the progeny have 
all produced bi-coloured pink (or red) and white 
blooms. These flowers are equally as large and have 
retained some of the perfume of the white species. 
These crosses were made more recently and they have 
not become widely distributed as yet, but three to look 
out for would be ‘Pink Pizazz’, ‘Calavar’ and ‘Eastern 
Zanzibar’. The perfumed white Rh. konori when 
crossed with Rh. lochae has produced the beautifully 
fragrant deep pink ‘Great Scentsation’. The perfumed 
and softly coloured ‘Sweet Rosalie’ resulted from 
crossing Rh. konori (white) and Rh. christianae (yellow/ 
orange) and the unusually bright ‘Robert Bates’ is a 
result of crossing three species, including Rh. konori 
and so far is one of the few brightly coloured hybrids to 
retain the perfume of Rh. konori. 

The hybridizing of Vireyas is really still in its 
infancy. There are about 300 known species of Vireya, 
by no means all suitable for use in a hybridization pro- 
gramme, but there is tremendous scope for improve- 
ment on existing hybrids and increasing the range of 
bush types, flower size and colour. Future releases will 
reveal larger flowers, more brilliant bi-colours and dif- 
ferently shaped blooms. Pure whites with heady 
perfumes, also miniatures that will barely reach 10 cm 
in height are to come, as well as more plants suitable 
for hanging baskets and others that have the potential 
to grow into quite tall trees. 

It is almost impossible to cross Vireyas with their 
temperate Rhododendron cousins since they are quite 
incompatible. However, within the Vireya species there 
is a huge range of plant types, some originating from 
the high alpine regions of Irian Jaya, PNG and Borneo, 
where very cool conditions exist. Others have been 
found at sea level, tolerating the steamiest of tropical 
conditions. No doubt in time selection and experi- 
mentation will provide us with a range of plants suited 
to most regions and.suiting most tastes. 

One thing is certain, the lovely Vireya will continue 
to be different! 


A Few Well-known Vireyas 


Arthur’s Choice 

Deep rose-red flowers of medium size and lovely deep 
green foliage. Spreading habit, reaches a height of 
about 1.5 m. 


Coral Flare 
Coral pink flowers cover the plant for most of the year. 
Spreading habit, reaches a height of about 1.5m. 


Pink Delight 


Very full trusses of bright pink flowers cover the plant 
several times a year. Bushy habit, reaches a height of 
about 1.5 m. 
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Princess Alexandra 
Perfumed white flowers (sometimes with a blush of 
pink). A bushy spreading plant, about 1 m in height. 


Simbu Sunset 
Large bright bi-colour flowers of orange and yellow. 
Open tall growth reaching 2 m or more. 


Sweet Wendy 
Medium to large flowers, perfumed, lemon-yellow with a 
pink edge to the petals. Bushy habit, about 1.5m. 


Wattlebird 
Bright golden yellow flowers on an upright bush, about 2m. 


A Selection of Newer Hybrids 


Bold Janus 
Lightly perfumed, very large apricot flowers, edged 
with pink. A tall elegant shrub, about 2 m. 


Charming Valentino 

Brilliant crimson bells and bright green smaller leaves. 
Spreading, bushy habit to under 1 m makes it an ideal 
basket plant. 


Cristo Rey 

Glowing orange flowers with bright yellow centres 
cover the plant. Deep green leaves and a bushy 
compact growth to about 1 m or more. 


Elegant Bouquet 

Beautifully perfumed, quite large creamy-white flowers 
with upright bushy growth to about 2 m. Lovely new 
growth tips add to this plant’s appeal. 


Fireplum 
Vibrant cherry-plum red flowers on a bushy plant, to 
about 1.5 m. 


Gardenia 

Very large full trusses of rich cream flowers and a lovely 
perfume. Strong upright growth can reach 2 m or 
more. 


Robert Bates 
Perfumed plants of deep rose pink with cream throats. 
Upright bushy growth to about 1.5m. 


* In this article I have retained the historical spelling of 
Rh. lochae. Some authorities now believe the name 
should be spelt Rh. lochiae. 


Note: Graham Snell and his wife Wendy are pro- 
prietors of The Vireya Venue, at Maleny in 
Queensland. Graham is one of the foremost 
hybridizers of Vireya rhododendrons in 
Australia. 
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Roses from the 


Affectionate 
Garden 


by Jo-Ann BURKE 


Imost every culture seems to have regarded the 

rose as the queen of flowers. She has been 
depicted on ceramics, in books, paintings and silver- 
ware; and as the symbol of the Virgin Mary is to be 
seen in rose windows in churches. A fine example of 
this stained-glass artform can be found in St Mary’s 
Roman Catholic Church at Bairnsdale, in Victoria. 

Many of our modern cultivars have been bred from 
Toses of antiquity from China, where it is thought rose 
gardens may have existed as early as 2700 BC. 

Roses had been my mother’s ruling garden passion. 
“Look at them:, I remember her saying, “have you ever 
Scen anything more exquisite? And as for the perfume! 
Your orchids are lovely, but not a patch on my roses.” 
Although the Gardener’s Mate would erect glass and 
bush houses, or make new garden beds for my current 
enthusiasms, we could never reach agreement about the 
desirability of having roses in the garden. One day in 
ate autumn, 1990, the GM astounded me when he 
Said — apropos of nothing — “You know, I could 
widen the front garden bed if you’d like to put in some 
Toses.” This from one who had vehemently vetoed 
roses, who always swore the only two in my garden 

Jump out to tear me to pieces” when he weeded. 

I knew exactly what roses I wanted; if possible the 
Same fragrant ones my mother grew many years ago. 
*OW a garden evokes wonderful memories of loved 
umes and places! ‘Queen Elizabeth’, ‘Kordes Perfecta’, 
‘Ophelia’ for the pinks. Yellows and golds would 
Include ‘Diamond Jubilee’, ‘Sutter’s Gold’, ‘Spek’s 
Yellow’ and ‘Peace’. Deep mauve ‘Blue Moon’ was a 
must, as were the well remembered luscious reds 
Christian Dior’ and ‘Ena Harkness’. Flaming ver- 
Milion ‘Super Star’, virginal ‘Virgo’, and of course the 
€vergreen ‘Lorraine Lee’. 

One extra was added to my perfumed bounty. The 
: chose it, which makes it very special to me. It is 
Double Delight’, whose creamy-white double blooms 
edged with startling carmine to red always remind me 
of Crushed raspberries and cream. I’m still rather in awe 
When I think of this man who didn’t have any sort of 
aiinity with roses being so enamoured of this aptly 
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named beauty! I felt like a child let loose in a lolly 
factory, but I knew I had to stop. By the looks the GM 
was casting. my way I’m sure he was wondering what 
garden demon was unleashed this time. But the roses 
had been his suggestion, hadn’t they? So it came as no 
surprise when he voiced the old familiar plaintive cry, 
“But darl, where are you going to put them all?” Now 
they are in bloom, with sweet fragrance wafting on a 
breeze or filling a room, pleasure from my roses is 
twofold. “Mum’s roses” and ‘Double Delight’, the 
GMs choice which, sadly, he didn’t live to see bloom. 
These roses truly hold a very treasured place 
in “the depths of my heart”. ® 


Sales Representatives Wanted 


The Australian Garden Journal wishes to appoint 
Sales representatives in all States and capital cities 
with the exception of: Adelaide and South Australia, 
Canberra and the ACT. Applicants should have 
previous sales experience; some horticultural knowl- 
edge, and experience in or with the horticultural or 
allied trades is preferred but not essential. They must 
be self-motivated and able to devote at least one full 
day each week to promoting the journal, and gaining 
new subscribers and advertisers. 


Remuneration will be by a generous commission on 
sales; some expenses will be reimbursed. 


Applications must be in writing, should include a 
brief CV and details of current occupation (if any), 
and be addressed to: 


The Advertising Director, Australian Garden Journal, 
PO Box 588, Bowral NSW 2576 
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Garden Enchantment 

by Cheryl Maddocks; published 
by Doubleday, 1992; 
recommended retail price $34.95 


reviewed by Tim North 


The sub-title of this book is 
“Creative Design with Annuals and 
Perennials”. We do seem to have 
had rather a spate of books in this 
genre recently, so one does have to 
ask whether there is room for many 
more. Not that this is at all a bad 
book; in fact it is a very nice book 
— but it’s just that there are quite a 
few other rather similar ones. 

Cheryl Maddocks certainly isn’t 
boring, and even if she doesn’t tell 
us a great deal that is new she has a 
lively style, though she does lapse 
into the odd cliche. She covers all 
the ground, including the as yet 
rather untested field of meadow 
gardening, and the colour photo- 
graphs are generally very good; they 
are perhaps, a little less inspirational 
than those in her earlier book 
“Garden Style”. She ends the book 
with lists of plants, which necessarily 
are slightly idiosyncratic. A few out- 
of-the-ordinary annuals are 
included, like MHunnemania and 
Phacelia, but the list of perennials is 
rather more conservative. Heights 
given for some species may be a 
trifle misleading; for example a tree 
dahlia of only 1.5 metres I would 
consider a dwarf. 


The Australian Garden 


by Jane Edmanson and Lorrie 
Lawrence; published by Viking 
O’Neil; recommended retail 
price $49.95 


reviewed by Tim North 


This is certainly a lavish book 
which does its best to live up to its 
slightly pretentious title. The 
authors have, in fact, performed a 
mammoth task in bringing together 
just about everything that the 
average person needs to know about 
making a garden. Many, no doubt, 
will find it extremely useful although 
other books attempt the same sort of 
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thing. The colour photographs are 
excellent, the illustrations are clear, 
the text well written and concise. My 
only quibble is with the plant lists 
which seem to have gone a little 
awry in places; for example 
Jasminum mesnyi is described as a 
“robust climber” (it really isn’t a 
climber at all) whereas Hydrangea 
petiolaris is a “light climber” (I have 
seen it cover the entire side of a 
two-storey house); does Helleborus 
orientalis really grow to 60 cm”? And 
to describe Gladiolus x colvillei as 
white with cream markings is 
misleading. 

These small criticisms apart, this 
book deserves to be widely read and 
studied in depth by those making or 
re-making a garden. 


Garden of a Thousand 
Roses 


by Susan Irvine; published by 
Hyland House Publishing, 1992; 
recommended retail price $29.95 


reviewed by Tim North 


One tends to get a little tired of 
endless books that tell one what 
should be done in the garden this 
month and next (I much prefer 
Christopher Lloyd’s dictum that the 
best time to do anything is when one 
has time), and, for the umpteenth 
time, what to do about warty lemons 
and camellia buds that keep on 
falling off. 

So it is refreshing, just once in a 
while, to come across a gardening 
book that is sheer delight. This is 
one of those rather rare finds. 

A quotation from Russell Page 
that appears on the title page sets the 
tone fo this book: “A garden really 
lives only insofar as it is an expres- 
sion of faith, the embodiment of a 
hope, and a song of praise”. 

Susan Irvine invites us into her 
garden, the garden of a thousand 
roses which she created out of a bare 
paddock around Bleak House, at 
Malmesbury in Victoria. We share 
with her the dramas, the excitements 
and frustrations, successes and 
failures, and above all her infectious 


enthusiasm for roses — “no other 
flower”, she says, “has for me the 
same combination of sheer beauty 
with history and romance”. 

So we learn, not from her but 
with her, and as we do so we find 
ourselves enjoying her company so 
that, when the time comes to say 
“Vale, Bleak House” we too are sad 
to leave. 

She leaves us with these words; 
“the making of a garden is one of 
life’s richest experiences, that brings 
with it an inner peace which is not 
found anywhere else.” I do hope 
that, in due course, we will have 
another book, about the making of 
Susan’s new garden, not so far 
away. 

“Garden of a Thousand Roses” 
is enhanced by some excellent 
colour photos of the garden at Bleak 
House, and delightful illustrations 
by three very talented artists, Anita 
Barley, Jenny Phillips and Peggy 
Shaw. Don’t miss this one. 


In Sunshine and Shade; 
Change in the Garden 

by John Stowar; published by 
Kangaroo Press, 1992; 
recommended retail price $19.95 
reviewed by Tim North 


This book, essentially, is about 
the dynamics of a garden. Every 
garden, the author reminds us, is in 
a state of constant change, so design 
is. not a once-only process but a 
continuing one that must keep pace 
with the garden’s own evolution. 

So we progress from the New 
Garden to the Youthful Garden (at, 
say, Six or seven years) through to 
the Mature Garden and finally to the 
Old (senescent) Garden and_ its 
rehabilitation. 

The process is repeated for each 
of three basic climatic conditions — 
seaside, frost-free and frost-prone, 
and it is very well done indeed. John 
Stowar has many years experience 
both in the practice of horticulture 
and landscape design and also in 
teaching; he is an excellent com- 
municator, which makes this book 
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both readable and informative. In 
fact for a book of modest size it 
packs in a huge amount of practical 
advice that will be useful both to 
novice gardeners and those with 
more experience. 

This includes advice on micro- 
climates, shaping plants, removing 
tree limbs, protecting trees during 
building, staking, propagation. In 
fact, if any criticism can be made of 
this book, it is that it attempts to 
cover too much ground. This, 
however well done, does tend to 
weaken the book’s structure and to 
detract from the central theme, 
which is about change in the garden. 

Although John Stowar has been 
teaching for many years and is now 
an established TV gardening per- 
sonality, this is his first book. I will 
now eagerly await another which, I 
hope, will be seen as deserving a 
bigger format. 


Old-Fashioned Gardens 


by Trevor Nottle; published by 
garoo Press, 1992; 
recommended retail price $39.95 


reviewed by Tim North 


: Interest in “cottage” gardens and 
“old-fashioned” plants shows no 
Sign of abating. In fact, books like 
this will ensure that it continues for 
at least another few years. 

Trevor Nottle is too much a 
Practical gardener to fall into the 
trap of being purist over what is 

Old-fashioned”. The general char- 
acter of a garden or a plant is more 
‘mportant than the date of its intro- 
duction. For example, the new “old” 
Toses of David Austin qualify for in- 
clusion in the “cottage” garden, and 
80 do many modern cultivars of 
Other plants provided that they are 
unsophisticated and, in the author’s 
Words, “look the way we think they 
should look”. Dahlias that look like 
Waterlilies, asters that look like 
Chrysanthemums and gladioli that 
look like rosebuds don’t gain entry. 
~nuinely old-fashioned plants are, 
i many cases, hard to come by to- 

ay, SO we must often fall back on 
Modern substitutes. 
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Trevor Nottle’s knowledge of 
plants, particularly old cultivars and 
their more recent “look-alikes”, 
borders on the encyclopaedic, so 
there is a vast amount of information 
in this book. More importantly, it is 
presented in an easy-to-read, almost 
casual style that makes this book a 
joy. It is exceptionally well illustrat- 
ed with old black and white plates 
and drawings and contemporary 
colour plates, most of them taken by 
Ray Jarrett. 

I have only two, rather minor, 
criticisms. It would, I think, have 
added to the reader’s enjoyment if 
the names, or at least the locations, 
of the gardens illustrated had been 
given; secondly, I found the place- 
ment of the captions in relation to 
the text in some cases caused some 
confusion. Unfortunately, the proof 
reader seems to have missed the 
otherwise useful appendix on “Some 
Source(s) of Old-fshioned Plants” 
which contains a rather alarming 
number of “typos”. 

But don’t let these minor crit- 
icisms put you off. This is a book 
not to be missed and, paradoxically, 
it will, I am sure, be read long after 
the “cottage” and “old-fashioned” 
vogue has passed (if it ever does). 


Reviews in brief 


The Hillier Guide to 
Connotsseur’s Plants 


by Alan Toogood, published by 
Timber Press (USA), David and 
Charles (UK). 

Expressly for those gardenders 
interested in knowing and growing 
the best species, hybrids and cul- 
tivars of garden plants. It is a very 
useful checklist when shopping via 
mail order catalogues, especially 
strong on trees and shrubs with a 
pleasing smattering of rarities and 
oddities to spice up any gardener’s 
interest. The chapters on foliage and 
colour across the seasons are a 
bonus. 

(T.J.N) 


Gentians 


by Fritz Kohlen, published by 
Timber Press (USA), Christopher 
Helm (UR) 

This is a book about one man’s 
love affair with a very special group 
of plants — the Gentians. Although 
comparatively rare in many gardens 
owing to the difficulty of obtaining 
them and their exacting cultural re- 
quirements they do appear in in- 
creasing diversity in the catalogues 
and displays of nurseries known for 
their adventurousness. As a race 
gentians are mostly blue, and gener- 
ally easier than meconopsis; this 
should set many gardeners running 
to learn more about them and to try 
them out. The fine colour plates and 
enthusiastic writing of the author 
will surely encourage the wider ap- 
preciation and cultivation of the 
genus. 


(T.J.N.) 


Hemerocallis 


by Walter Erhardt; published by 
Kangaroo Press (Aust) and Verlag 
Eugen Ulmer (Germany) 

Of all the recent books on 
Daylilies this one presents as the 
best introduction to the genus 
because it is compact, neat and 
entirely free of the self- indulgence 
that marked several _ earlier 
American publications which 
implied (fairly blatantly) that only 
one or two hybridists in that country 
were producing any significant in- 
troductions. There is a nice balance 
here between a botanical survey of 
the genus and a critical selection of 
hybrids taken from the thousands 
bred in the USA and Europe in 
recent years. I thought the division 
of preferred varieties into those suc- 
cessful in different climatic areas 
would possibly be a useful feature to 
many readers as would the fact that 
most of the plants listed would be 
relatively inexpensive to buy because 
they have long since become passe 
with serious daylily afficionados. 


(T.J.N.) 
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Success with 
Rhododendrons and 
Azaleas 


by H. Edward Reiley; published 
by Timber Press (USA) 

This is one for the enthusiast who 
has gone well past the stage of ad- 
miration and is hopelessly caught up 
in the world of rhododendrons. 
While the specific cultural in- 
formation would need to be 
thoughtfully re-considered in the 
light of local climatic knowledge and 
experience the detailed sections on 
hybridising, propagation and nursery 
management of the genus will satisfy 
many enthusiasts eager to enter those 
fields of endeavour. The author 
attempts a world-wide survey which 
should be taken only as a starting 
point in the search for varieties to 
grow; the information does point in- 
tending growers toward sub-groups 
within the family most likely to 
succeed. (T.J.N.) 


A Colour Dictionary of 
Camellias 


by Stirling Macoboy; published 
by Stirling Macoboy Books, distrib- 
uted by Florilegium Press; $50.00. 

A fourth edition of Macoboy’s 
classic book on camellias, first pub- 
lished in 1981. 


Narcissus 


by Michael  Jefferson-Brown; 
published by Batsford (UK) and 
Timber Press (USA). 

In many ways this book repre- 
sents an updated version of 
Jefferson-Brown’s earlier work 
“Daffodils and Narcissi” (Faber & 
Faber 1969). As such it is a very 
useful survey of current botanical 
thinking about the family and of the 
latest breeding lines and flower 
forms. Even a casual glance through 
the pages of illustrations show just 
how much fashion has influenced the 
acceptability of things such as flowers 
with split coronas; once thought of as 
monstrosities to be avoided they are 
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now widely publicised as the latest 
development in daffodils. There is 
much new information on the de- 
velopment of pink daffodils and the 
red trumpet group, and on new 
propagation techniques. All in all a 
good all-round book for beginner 
and expert alike. (T.J.N.) 


Sarcochilus Orchids of 
Australia 


by Walter T. Upton; published 
by Double U Orchids, distributed by 
Florilegium Press; $34.95 

An authoritative work on this 
truly Australian genus by the author of 
“Dendrobium Orchids of Australia”. 


Australian Plants for Art 
and Craft 


by Gwen Elliot; published by 
Hyland House; $24.95 

Describes the application of 
native plants in a range of arts and 
crafts — floral art, pressed flowers, 
bark pictures, weaving and basket 
making, plants oils and dyes, wood- 
working, as well as plants in painting, 
photography and fabric crafts. 


A Garden Guide to Port 
Arthur Historic Site 


by Jane Collins and Rosemary 
Harrington; published by the Port 
Arthur Historic Site Management 
Authority, 1992. 

A well written and well pre- 
sented account of the development 
of these historic gardens from the 
early penal settlement to their 
current restoration. 


Virtuous Weeds 


by Mary Ellis; published by Little 
Hills Press, 1992. 

The sub-title is “Growing and 
Using Herbs in Australia”. If it’s all 
been done before, it hasn’t been 
done much better in a moderately 
priced book. The word herb is used 
here in its broadest sense, to include 


pansies, violas, Lady’s Mantle, even 
some roses. The illustrations by 
Caroline Darre are excellent and so 
are most of the colour photos. 


The Scented Garden 


by Pamela Allardice; published 
by Angus and Robertson; $35.00 

A guide to the growing and use 
of scented plants. 


Australian Herb Industry 
Resource Guide 


by Kim Fletcher; available from 
“Focus on Herbs”, PO Box 203, 
Launceston, Tas 7250. $15 plus $3 
p/p. 

A comprehensive listing of sources 
and resources within the herb 
industry. 


Book reviews 


We receive a constant stream of 
books for review. Some of these, for 
various reasons, are not suitable for 
review in a publication like this one, — 
and limited space makes it virtually 
impossible to include every worth- 
while book that comes our way. 

Book reviews reflect one person’s — 
opinion of that book. In order to 
achieve a proper balance in our 
reviews, and thus maintain their 
credibility, we would like to expand 


_ our panel of reviewers. 


If you are interested in being on 
that panel, let us know your par- 
ticular interests and we will send 
you, about every two months, a list 
of titles we have for review. Choose 
any from that list and, provided 
they have not already been spoken 
for, we will send you, without ob-_ 
ligation, a copy of the book or 
books you have chosen. If you send 
us an acceptable review within a 
reasonable period, you keep the 
book(s); if you decide that, after all, 
they hold no particular interest for 
you, you have the option of re- 
turningthem. 

We reserve the right to edit or to 
reject any 1 review ‘submitted, 
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Dear Tim, 


A note to say thank you to you and Keva for or- 
ganising such an interesting Garden Tour of the Yass 
district — Friday and Saturday, 20th & 21st 
November last. The weekend was full of diversity 
with a wonderful mix of gardens, art, history and 
great company. Christopher Lloyd’s provocative lecture on the 
Friday night and the visit to Peter Crisp’s Art Glass Studio on 
Saturday were a delightful bonus. The weekend illustrated how 
gardening extends us and becomes an expression of art, be it in 
designing a garden or a beautiful glass vessel to hold the 
flowers of our labours. 


Sincere good wishes, 
Elizabeth and Rod Moore, Singleton, NSW. 


Dear Editor, 


Melbourne may be about to lose the last substantial part of 
what I suspect may be one of the finest walled convent gardens 
In the city. In its place will be a medium density housing de- 
velopment of concrete slab tilt-up units so as to ensure 
Maximum destruction of the garden. 

This is part of the grounds of the original “Little Sisters of 
the Poor” convent, located in the corner of St Georges and 
Hawthorn roads, Northcote. They continue to do outstanding 
work in the area of care for the aged. They were one of the first 
groups ever to establish such a facility anywhere in the world 
with broad based support from the early Melbourne com- 
munity. The buildings and associated remaining gardens are 
4 proud part of our history. It would be a tragedy if this in- 
appropriate development be allowed ‘to proceed. 

The advice to concerned local residents from the planning 
Professionals is that in order for any case to be established for 

€ retention of the garden it must be seen by the professional 


Deane Ross 


community associated in garden history to be of historic 
importance and significance. 

We would appeal therefore for assistance in this regard. 
Urgent action is needed as the proposal is to be voted on by 
the Northcote Council on the 15th February 1993. 

If you are able to assist please contact Franco Di Stefano 
on (03) 481 3116. 


Dear Editor, 


I thought you might like to hear some feedback from a 
contributing writer since you published the two articles I wrote 
for the Garden Journal on the subject of free standing and re- 
taining dry stone walls (May/July 1992 and August/September 
1992). 

To date we have received well in excess of a thousand dry 
stone walling enquiries pertaining to almost every facet of the 
craft, all of which have come from your readers. Just to give you 
a few examples, we have received letters from all over Australia 
as well as from New Zealand, New Guineaa and Fiji! Although 
I have endeavoured to reply to all enquiries promptly, I have not 
always had the time nor the resources that I would have liked at 
my disposal, and therefore apologise to those who had to wait for 
a reply. I was simply not prepared for such a “flood of interest”. 

We thank you and the Garden Journal for your keen 
interest. 


Yours sincerely, 
Nathan Perkins, Gardenvale, Vic. 


Editor’s note. This letter demonstrates yet again the wide ranging 
readership The Garden Fournal enjoys and the keen interest of its 
readers. For those who missed the two issues in which Nathan 
Perkins’ articles appeared, back copies are still available, price $3.00 
each including postage). 


he death of Deane Ross on 

™ Sunday 3rd January 1993 

will be mourned by his many cus- 

tomers across Australia and his 

friends and colleagues around the 
World. 

Deane lived life to the full, by 
active participation in service 
Clubs, community groups and a 
Variety of professional horticultural 
4Ssociations. 

He was keen and skilled in the 
arts and crafts of sailing, photog- 
Taphy and woodworking. In all 
these activities he was known for 

1S enthusiasm and his capacity to 
See things through to achieve the 
€st possible results. 

These qualities were well 

20wn and appreciated by his 
friends and colleagues in the world 
Of horticulture. Whether organ- 
‘Sing an international conference 
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on old roses, writing a book, 
planning a new public rose garden, 
or participating in a school fund 
raiser, Deane was always a reliable 
and useful contributor. His knowl- 
edge and skills derived from 
running a successful business were 
freely shared for the benefit of others 
and the community as a whole. 

His career and success as a rose 
grower is well known. What is less 
well known is his foresight and 
vision in identifying a diverse range 
of uses for roses that encompassed 
the most ancient forms along with 
the most recent products of the 
hybridisers. Together with his wife 
Maureen and family he planned a 
business strategy which will see 
Ross Roses maintain an influential 
and creative role in Australian 
horticulture into the 21st century. 


A far-sighted and imaginative 
person, Deane had the ability to 
communicate as a speaker and 
writer to all types of gardeners. His 
friendly, easy-going nature endeared 
him to many. 

With his support Heritage 
Roses in Australia was founded; 
with his encouragement I began to 
write Growing Old-fashioned 
Roses; through his energetic and 
positive attitude many others also 
have had their lives enriched and 
their abilities fostered. 

Deane has left us with much to 
be thankful for. His friends will 
long remember him for his gen- 
erosity of spirit and his commit- 
ment to active citizenship. His 
vision will be a positive influence 
on Australian gardens. 


Vale Deane Ross 
Trevor Nottle 
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The Olive Pink Flora Reserve 


by Stuart TRAYNOR 


he Olive Pink Flora Reserve is unique among 

Australian botanic gardens. It is situated on the 
east bank of Alice Springs’ dry Todd River. The 16 ha 
reserve was gazetted in 1956 after strong repre- 
sentations to Government officials by one of Central 
Australia’s most colourful characters, Olive Muriel Pink 
(1884-1975). Miss Pink, as she was known to everyone 
in Alice Springs, was granted an occupational lease on 
part of the reserve on condition that she act as honorary 
curator. She lived there in a galvanised iron shed until 
she died in 1975 at the age of 91. 

Miss Pink came to Central Australia in 1930 to help 
the cause of Aboriginal people. She was a pioneer in 
advocating for their rights to self determination and 
land. It is perhaps unfortunate that she is remembered 
more for her eccentric ways and her knack for raising 
the hackles of officialdom than for her undoubted 
vision. It was Miss Pink’s intention that the reserve 
contain representative specimens of the desert flora of 
Central Australia. It was to this end that she and her 
Aboriginal gardener Johnny Jambijimba Yannarilyi 
worked. Following her death the reserve was renamed 
Olive Pink Flora Reserve and is managed today as a 
tribute to her vision and tenacity. It is currently 
Australia’s only established arid zone botanic garden 
despite the fact that nearly three quarters of the con- 
tinent is arid land. 

The reserve has over 300 of the Centre’s 800 plant 
species on display. Sections of the reserve are being 
developed to represent distinct habitats within Central 
Australia. These include a sand dune system, mulga 
woodland, a rocky waterhole and, below it, a creek 
floodout area. These areas are enchanced by the 
original vegetation of the rocky hills which surround 
much of the reserve. A spectacular view of Alice 
Springs is obtained from the walking track which takes 

you from the air conditioned visitor information centre 
up to the top of one of these hills. 

A number of rare plants are being grown in the 
reserve. Acting as a storehouse for rare and relict 
species is seen by the Board of Trustees as one of the 
most important functions. of Olive Pink Flora Reserve. 
However, its main role is as a vehicle for community 
education. The reserve aims to increase appreciation of 
Australia’s arid zone flora and encourage the use of in- 
digenous native vegetation in Central Australian 
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gardens and landscape design. The reserve seeks to set 
an example to local people of what can be achieved by 
using these species rather than introducing plants that 
are inappropriate for the arid environment. Particular 
emphasis is placed on water conservation through good 
landscape design, the use of drip irrigation and 
mulching. 

A visit to Olive Pink Flora Reserve is a wonderful 
introduction to the flora of Central Australia, even 
though the reserve is still very much in its infancy. As 
with all botanic gardens, time will enhance its appear- 
ance and reputation. 

Stuart Traynor is a Trustee of the Olive Pink 
Flora Reserve. 


Miss Olive Muriel Pink 
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(right): Capparis spinosa var 
nummularia 
photo by B. Thomson 
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(above): View from top of Annie Myers Hill, Mount 
Gillen in the background 


photo by M. Gillam 


(left): The Visitor Centre 
photo by M. Gillam 


Victoria 


One worry lurking in the minds 
of everyone associated with the 
Scheme has been the perennial pos- 
sibility of major drought. All last 
spring, however, gardeners (and 
farmers) yearned for a succession of 
dry sunny days, while the en- 
thusiasm of garden visitors was put 
to a severe test. 

Christopher Lloyd came to help 
us celebrate the first year of our ex- 
pansion towards national status, and 
while we would rather he had seen 
our countryside in conditions rather 
less reminiscent of an English 
spring, it could not have been a 
better time to have him here to 
inspire, challenge and amuse us (and 
infuriate one or two, as expected!). 

In Victoria, now in its sixth year 
of garden scheming, experience has 
taught us that no matter how wet 
the weather, hardcore garden 
lovers will turn out in boots and 
raincoats, secure in the knowledge 
that there will still be plenty to see 
in the chosen gardens. There is an 
obvious bonus on rainy days; in a 
smaller crowd the garden owner 
has a chance to talk to every visitor 
who wants to learn or to exchange 
ideas. 

Nevertheless, given the hard work 
put in by gardeners to prepare for 
their open days, they deserve to have 
their work exposed to as many 
people as possible. Also, as educa- 
tion and inspiration are the chief 
aims of the Open Garden Scheme, 
there must be sufficient income to keep 
the operation self-funding and leave 
enough over to keep on allocating 
grants to community garden projects. 

So far the Scheme in Victoria has 
funded sixteen projects that fit one 
or more of its criteria: 
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* protection of significant historic 
gardens or landscapes; 


* encouragement of innovative 
garden projects; and 


* encouragement or promotion of 
garden education. The in- 
dependent advisory panel and the 
management committee also make 
sure that the projects are perma- 
nent, that the results can be seen 
and enjoyed by the public, and 
where appropriate that they attract 
funding from other sources; 


Visitors to the Bickleigh Vale 
group on 2nd May can reflect on 
these things when strolling along 
Bickleigh Vale Road. Those ubiquitous 
blots on the Australian landscape, 
overhead power lines, are blessedly 
absent here, because the Garden 
Scheme produced the rest of the 
money required for putting them 
underground. 

The wonderful work being done 
by Janet and Lachlan Gordon at 
Turkeith, Birregurra, with occasional 
working bees of friends and sup- 
porters, had a boost with a grant for 
tree surgery. Visitors can see the 
progress being made in conserving 
this splendid Guilfoyle garden on its 
open day on 25th April. 

One of the projects funded from last 
season comes into the innovative 
category. This is the demonstration 
garden being established at Bendigo by 
the Shire of Strathfieldsaye on a normal 
sized residential block, to show tech- 
niques for maintaining an attractive 
garden using a minimum of water. 

Given a half-way decent autumn 
and the excellent programme of garden 
open days, the results of the 1992/93 
season should result in another surplus 
for good gardening causes. 

Shirley Hawker, National Co-ordinator, 
Publicity and Publications 


ACT and Southern New 
South Wales 


The Scheme has been embraced 
wholeheartedly with more than 
16,000 visitors in the first four 
months. It was launched by the 
Governor-General at Government 
House in Canberra in August and in 
the following months some of the 
region’s finest gardens were open to 
the public. 

Garden’ enthusiasts donned 
gumboots and raincoats to take the 
opportunity of visiting these 
gardens, which were experiencing 
their wettest spring on record! Some 
had not previously opened their 
gates to the public, so attracted a 
great deal of interest. Gardens of all 
styles and sizes were included, and 
among the best attended were some 
town gardens in Wagga Wagga, 
Michalago Station south of 
Canberra, Lambrigg on the outskirts 
of Canberra, The Manse at Yass 
and Bucki near Henty. 

A number of people travelled 
long distances, from Crookwell 
south to Albury, to visit the entire 
60 gardens offered. 

An interesting selection of 
gardens will be open in autumn, in- 
cluding four wonderful country 
gardens on the Monaro which will 
open on 25th April — Coolringdon, 
Hazeldean and Kelton Plain at 
Cooma and Michalago Station at 
Michelago. 

On the first weekend of May, a 
handful of Braidwood/Bungendore 
and Crookwell gardens will open, in- 
cluding Kiloren, Markdale, Pejar 
Park, Manar, Mona and Birchfield. 

Six Wagga and Tumut district 
gardens will open on the weekend of 
8th/9th May, including Clunie at 
Tumut, Burnbank at Borambala 
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and four distinctly different Wagga 
town gardens. 

One of the most exciting de- 
velopments of the Scheme is the 
opening of gardens during winter. 
While most garden visiting is done 
while gardens are at their peak of 
flowering, it is interesting to see the 
bones of the garden in winter. The 
structure and design of the garden is 
seen to greatest advantage, and it is 
also interesting to see what plants 
come to the fore in these bleak 
winter months. 

Kiloren at Crookwell will open 
on 26th/27th June, Clunie at 
Tumut and Burnbank near Wagga 
will open on 18th July; Manar and 
Mona at Braidwood will open on 
25th July, and Michalago Station on 
Ist August. 

Planning is well underway for 
garden openings next year with 
Many new gardens added in an 
offering of 100 gardens. 

Trisha Dixon, Co-ordinator for 
ACT and Southern NSW. 


South Australia 


The Scheme’s first season in 
South Australia has been highly 
Successful, despite continued 
Tains, an almost non-existant 
Spring, and a tardy summer in a 
State renowned for its dry 
Weather. 

Although wintry weekends 
affected visitor numbers, stalwart 
plant enthusiasts donned raincoats 
and stout shoes and braved the un- 
Seasonal weather. 

Cheerful bursts of sunshine saw 
them streaming through the gates 
and impressing garden owners with 


their interest, their questions, and 
their obvious support of the Scheme 
“down south”. 

By Christmas, more than 12,000 
people had visited the 71 gardens 
open in South Australia, many en- 
thusiastically stating their intention 
to follow the programme through to 
its conclusion in mid-May. 

Both owners and their visitors 
have thoroughly enjoyed the sheer 
pleasure of viewing the gardens, and 
the exchange of information which 
results. 

“People stayed a long time and 
obviously loved it” said Yvonne 
Duffy, Mangiri Park, Crafers. “They 
were thrilled to discover new 
plants”. 

“Tt was enormously successful”, 
reported Dr Alan Campbell, owner 
of a suburban Myrtle Bank rose 
garden which attracted 1,087 people 
on a fleetingly fine November 
Sunday. 

“Tt’s beautiful — I’d like one of 
everything”, enthused Mrs Melva 
Stratton, a visitor to the Kumnick 
family’s Daylily Garden at the 
Adelaide Hills township of 
Lenswood. 

Like many others, she took the 
opportunity to buy bargain plants 
propagated by the owners. 

With many gardens donating 
their share of gate takings, plant 
sales and garden teas to worthy 
causes, everybody wins. The scheme 
already has generated thousands of 
dollars for charities and, at the end 
of the season, will use surplus funds 
to support garden projects in South 
Australia. 

Planning for 1993/94 programme 
is well advanced, with about 80 
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gardens on stream, covering the 
State from southern Mount 
Gambier to the far north town of 
Roxby Downs. 

Like this season’s openings, it 
will be boosted by the support of 
ABC Radio 5AN 891 and regional 
stations, and the Australian 
Horticultural Corporation, on 
behalf off the nation’s nurseries. 

Jane Fergusson, State Co-ordinator. 


Tasmania 


This first year for Tasmania has 
been very successful and enjoyed by 
all participants. Numbers have been 
more than anticipated, with many 
having over 200 visitors per day. 

The success of the scheme has 
been largely due to the wonderful 
advertising from the ABC, who has 
supported the committee and 
scheme. 

Next year the committee hopes 
to have more gardens included, with 
many scattered areas of the State 
ensuring a greater interest. 

Weatherwise, Tasmania has ex- 
perienced a mixture. General rains 
have fallen throughout the State, 
enhancing lawns and plantings in 
many gardens, but not so good for 
haymaking! The remaining gardens 
for the season will be open from 
January until May, and the autumn 
should produce wonderful colour. 

As a State, we are encouraged by 
the beginning of Australia’s Open 
Garden Scheme in Tasmania and look 
forward with much joy to the 
future of the scheme through- ® 
out the country. 

Prue Archer, State Co-ordinator. 
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South Australia Opens the Gates 
to Welcome Autumn 


a 


S outh Australia’s fine gardens, 
glowing with the success of 
their first season with Australia’s 
Open Garden Scheme, are now 
poised for autumn showings. 

More than 12,000 visitors braved 
unseasonable wet weather to take in 
the open days during the season’s 
first half last year. 

To cater for its first season, the 
South Australian scheme produced 
its own opening programme, avail- 
able at the State’s nurseries and 
garden centres for $2. For the 
1993/94 season, SA’s programme of 
some 80 gardens will appear in the 
national guidebook. Here is a sample 
of the gardens opening in autumn: 


The Barn Palais 


Autumn waves magic at The 
Barn Palais garden at Mount 
Gambier, where old trees dress in 
their best for the occasion. 

When Dale and Marianne Cleves 
moved there in 1966 the garden was 
run down, but the skill of its former 
owner, Dale’s great-uncle, Adelburt 
Spehr, was evident. 

The trees he planted and care- 
fully protected from the frost now 
form a great park in the front of the 
property and include many species 
uncommon to the south-east region. 

Gingko biloba (Maidenhair Tree) 
and Liriodendron tulipiferum Tulip 
Tree) glow with golden glory in the 
autumn, lightening the green and 
russet palette of Pyrus  salicifolia 
‘Pendula’ (Weeping Pear), oak, cedar, 
birch, ash, maple, plane, pine and five 
varieties of the Illawarra Flame Tree. 

Roses are favourites among the 
more recent plantings, even ex- 
tending to the road verge where the 
pink “Bonica’ enchants passers-by. 

Magnolias, camellias and hostas 
crowd against each other in the 
shade and, near the house, perennials 
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by Jane FERGUSSON 


create waves of colour, and white roses 
dominate the cottage plantings. 

The Barn Palais, on Nelson Road, 
OB Flat, will open on 25th April. 


Willowdene 


Covering four hectares in the 
Adelaide Hills township of Stirling, 
beautiful Willowdene opens for the 
first time this season as part of 
Australia’s Open Garden Scheme. 
Impressive because of its great age 
and the quality of its plantings, the 
Willowdene garden is divided into 
four “compartments” which include 
a brilliant autumn garden enclosed 
by oaks and conifers and bathed in 
colour by large Japanese maples, two 
old hawthorns, flowering cherries, a 
dogwood, and giant Californian 
redwoods. 

A variety of old roses tumble in 
long perennial borders beside the 
drive. Contrasting textures and 
colours come from old birches, a Tulip 
Tree and several Prunus pissardit. — 


Willowdene 


Gr 


From a grassed, tree-studded 
circle near the entrance of the house, 
a narrow pathway leads down to a 
crowded creekside water garden. 
Here hide some interesting hy- 
drangeas, with the climbing variety, 
H. anomala petiolaris, hugging the 
house wall. 

In the Christopherson garden, 
named after Willowdene’s former 
owner, are old copper beeches, in- 
cluding the rare Fagus sylvatica 
‘Tricolor’, with its purple, rose- 
tipped leaves. 

A stunning ‘Wedding Day’ rose is 
a highlight, as is the pleached apple 
walk being extended by Willowdene’s 
present owner, Pamela Arnold. 

Willowdene, at 121 Milan Terrace, 
Stirling, will open on 2nd May. 


Richwyn 

Richwyn, a prize-winning 
woodland garden at Stirling, is full 
of interesting plants and is a 
tribute to its dedicated owners, 
Richard and Bronwyn IIlman. 
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Richwyn 


The entire outdoor space is 
covered with trees, ferns, shrubs and 
Perennials, and the landscape 
changes constantly to reflect the 
couple’s love of new plants and fresh 
garden projects. 

Japanese maples and flowering 
cherries form canopies for a collec- 
ton of sasanqua camellias. Banks of 
tree ferns, birds nest ferns and 
Weeping birches sweep the edges of 
4 pool and lend it the tropical 
lushness of a forest stream. 

Trimmed ivy winds around bal- 
Ustrades and adorns shallow steps 
which lead to the front door. Beyond 
are interesting bulbs and perennials 
M rock-edged beds. 

Avid collectors and propagators, 
the Illmans will open Richwyn, 


3 Linwood Avenue, Aldgate, on Ist 
and 2nd May. 


Kumnick’s Daylily Garden 


With 450 varieties of Hemerocallis 
Planted, this Lenswood property 
farns its name, but Don and Fay 
Kumnick have much more than 
daylilies at the bottom of their un- 
dulating garden. 

In a hills district first settled by 

On’s forebears in 1864, they have 
Converted a bare paddock to a 
splendid 0.8 hectare garden where 
ine mature trees overhang a huge 
Variety of plants species. 

A claret ash and pecan nut shade 
4 collection of ferns. Further along 

€ paths which wind between 
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Kumnick’s Daylily Garden 


multi-level plantings are Dahlia im- 
perialis (Tree Dahlia), sasanqua ca- 
mellias, hydrangeas, perennial asters, 
salvias, potentillas,  alstromeria, 
lamium and many more. 

A huge liquidambar overhangs 
the entrance and many maples add 
their colour to the landscape, in- 
cluding one 30-year-old, given to the 
Kumnicks as an infant on their 
wedding day. A stately Lawson’s 
Cypress forms part of a towering wall 
of green near the garden’s edge. 

Kumnick’s Daylily Garden will 
open on Ist and 2nd May. 


Timandra 


Since moving to the Piccadilly 
region of the Adelaide Hills about 
three years ago, Alison and David 
Aplin have transformed an over- 
grown native garden into a colourful 
oasis of exotic plants. 

“Tt’s a very thoughtful garden 
and one of the best collections of 
unusual plants I’ve seen”, said 
visitor Adrianne Milne at 
Timandra’s spring opening last 
year. 

Certainly, flowers and foliage of 
infinite varieties dominate the land- 
scape at Timandra where, under a 
canopy of stringy barks, rolling 
terraces established by the previoud 
owners sweep down to stunning 
views across the valley. 


In the process of Anglifying the 
site Alison, a tireless plant collector 
and an advocate of meticulous 
maintenance, has used colour well, 
favouring pastels. The result is a 
garden of lively interest and great 
charm. 

Timandra, 10 Grandview Terrace, 
Crafers, will open for autumn 
on 25th April. ® 


Note: Jane Fergusson is co-ordinator 
for South Australia’s Garden Scheme. 
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LIVING GARDEN 
HISTORY FOR 
YOUR PLEASURE 
with Australia’s Open 
Garden Scheme 


MARCH7 ~  Mooramong, Skipton (VIC); 

MARCH 28  Holebrook, 336 Davey St. Hobart (TAS) 
APRIL 10 Gamble Cottage, Blackwell (SA); 
APRIL 17 Carrick Hill, Springfield (SA); 

APRIL 17/18 CameronLodge & Durrol, Mt. Macedon (VIC); 


APRIL 24/25 Mawallok, Beaufort; Brookdale, 
Mt. Macedon (VIC); 


APRIL 24/25 Micalago, Michelago; Coolringdon, Hazeldean 
& Kelton Plain, all in Cooma (NSW). 


ABCW 
RADIO 


AUSTRALIAN 
HORTICULTURAL 
CORPORATION 


purveyors of fine 
plants, for the tofun 


and country gardener 
Rokewood offers a mail 
order service giving you 
access to a huge range of 
perennials, from border 
plants to flowering 
perennials,varieties for cut 
flowers, scented plants, 
cottage garden plants, and a 
range of herbs for your 
kitchen garden. Our 
extensive 20 page catalogue, 
contains over 500 varieties, and can be obtained by sending 
$2 to the address below. 


RORLWOOD 


incorporating Meadote Herbs 


ROKEWOOD, 
Sims Rd., 

PO Box 57, 
Mt Barker Gregorys 

S$ A 5251 Map ref. 140 
Ph (08) 391 1611 K15 


Open daily 
9am to 5pm 
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Aldelatde’s Coming wp Roses! 


The City of Adelaide and the Rose Society of South 
Australia are jointly presenting the inaugural 1993 
Adelaide Rose Festival, to be held between 17th and 
24th April. 

The Rose Festival will be a biennial event, al- 
ternately with the Adelaide Festival of the Arts. 
Highlights of the 1993 Festival will be: 


* Australian Rose Championships, hosted by the Rose 
Society of SA; 


* Pacific Regional Conference of the World Federation 
of Rose Societies, with more than 100 overseas visitors, 
to be held during the Festival; 


¢ The introduction of a new rose, a classic floribunda 
bred by Meilland of France, to be named and released 
during the Festival; 


Adelaide Town Hall will be the venue for the largest 
rose exhibition ever staged in South Australia. More 
than 10,000 blooms will be featured, and there will be 
demonstrations by Woodville Academy of Floral Art, 
world champion floral artist David Ruston OAM, 
and members of the Rose Society of SA and 
Adelaide’s commercial florists. 


For further information contact the Rose 
Society on (08) 264 2204 or the City of Adelaide 
on (08) 203 7480. 


Perennial 
and Cottage Garden Specialist 


Alberts grows all plants for sale 

in the nursery. Over 1100 species 

and cultivars of hardy perennials 
are available, many rare and unusual. 


Open 7 days: 10 am - 4 pm 


9 Beltana Rd 
PIALLIGO ACT 2609 
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Rokewood, Mount Barker South Australia 
Felicity Kent and Andrew Hall 


“Beginnings” — tucked away in a quiet rural valley 
on the outskirts of Mount Barker, lies a different type 
of specialist perennial nursery, set amongs a rambling 
country garden only 35 minutes from Adelaide along 
the South Eastern Freeway. The setting is idyllic — an 
old stone cottage and outbuildings on five acres of 
land, in a small farming community, with a lovely view 
of the somewhat diminutive local mountain. 

The property was purchased early in 1989 by 
Felicity Kent and Andrew Hall, who both came from 
keen gardening backgrounds and had inherited that 
love of growing things, but lamented the lack of a 
Tange of perennial plants available in South 
Australia. They felt it was about time someone took 
up the challenge of putting a comprehensive collec- 
tion together, both as potted plants and in a a garden 
Setting. For many years the property had been oper- 
ating as a herb nursery, but the current owners were 
finding the task too much and were keen to retire. 
When Felicity and Andrew first saw the place they 
knew it was what they were looking for — propaga- 
tion facilities to grow their plants, a lovely setting, 
and the best bonus, wonderful rich alluvial soil. All 
that was needed now was hard work. 


Part of the garden showing 
the old stone outbuildings. 
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The next question was where to start? The tempta- 
tion was to do the garden first, but realities had to be 
faced and it was decided that tackling the nursery took 
priority; old stock had to be rationalized and suitable 
new stock found. This meant long term planning, and 
many hours were spent scouring overseas catalogues 
put out by specialist growers. Even so, it seemed a 
short time before the nursery was filled with new and 
interesting plants to buy as well as a good range of well 
known and hardy old fashioned perennials. 

To-day, four years later, the choice of perennials is 
boundless, with large ranges. of aquilegias, campanulas, 
dianthus, digitalis, geraniums and over a hundred 
salvias. When you visit the nursery you are welcome to 
follow the meandering garden paths lined with large 
clumps of flowering perennials, and enjoy the display 
from late October until late April. Or, perhaps, visit the 
old Rokewood apple tree after which the property has 
been named. 


Rokewood, Sims Road, Mount Barker, SA 5251 (postal 
address PO Box 57 Mount Barker). 


Open daily 9 am to 5 pm. Gregory’s map ref 140 K15 


Catalogues available for mail order, send $2 to the above 
address. 
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« Mount Macedon 


by 
Stephen 
RYAN 


L isn’t perhaps surprising that I 
ended up in horticulture, for the 
gardens of Mount Macedon were 
my play grounds (sometimes un- 
beknown to the owners). Imagine if 
you can the wonders, secrets and 
mysteries that these lovely huge old 
gardens held for an adventurous 
pre-teenage loner. Horticulture I 
absorbed as it were by osmosis. 
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Mount Macedon has been a 
popular retreat since the 1870s, 
when people of wealth and power 
began building country holiday 
homes on its slopes. It was not far 
from Melbourne and an ideal cool 
haven from the heat and dust of 
Victoria’s capital during summer. 
Much the same was happening in 
other hot climates throughout the 


photography 


by 
Barbara 
STRANGE 


British Empire, particularly India, 
with its cool hill station properties. 
The good soil, ample water and 
size of the selections all helped to 
encourage the pursuit of hor- 
ticultural excellence. I also get the 
impression that once a few identities 
of the age took up residence it was a 
matter of keeping up with the 
Joneses (in this case probably Lord 
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and Lady Jones!) Because of this 
early settlement this small area (even 
after the devastation of the Ash 
Wednesday fires in 1983) probably 
has the highest concentration of 
historically important gardens 
anywhere in Australia. 

From early days the names of 
famous industrialists, politicians, 
scientists and leaders in the arts were 
connected with “The Mount” as we 
rather grandly call it, (’The Hills” 
being the Dandenongs). 

Some of the earliest among these 
were Sir George Verdon of ‘Alton’, 
who was for a time Agent-General 
for Victoria in England, William 
MacGregor who established ‘Ard 
Choille’ (pronounced ‘Ard Hoyle’) 
and who was a founding director of 
BHP; and Charles Ryan who was, at 
least until the crash, a wealthy stock 
and station agent and establishedthe 
gardens at ‘Derriweit Heights’ with 
advice and possibly material from 
Guildfoyle. He was also father of 
Ellis Rowan the famous flower 


Painter and grandfather of Maie 
Casey, ; 
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Later names of consequence 
included Sir Isaac Isaacs from 
‘Marnanie’ our first Australian born 
Governor General, Oswald Syme 
from ‘Bolobek’ of The Age news- 
paper fame, William Cameron of 
‘Cameron Lodge’ a director of the 
British-Australian Tobacco Company 
who was the builder of the Memorial 
Cross on the mount summit, Lord 
Baillieu, of ‘Sefton, and* of 
‘Parkwood?’ in the county of Surrey. 

Even to-day many of the owners 
of these grand estates may be found 
in Who’s Who. Names that spring to 
mind (in no particular order) include 
Sir Thomas and Lady Ramsay still 
on the Mount but until recently 
owners of ‘Hascombe’, Lindsay and 


(opposite page): Hascombe. 
(below): Glenrannoch; the Maple Walk. 


Paula Fox (‘Hascombe’), Kevin 
O’Niell (‘Marnanie’) and Brian 
Quinn (‘Alton’). 

In the earlier days the great 
wealth of many garden owners 
found a ready outlet in landscaping 
and planting their estates with the 
latest introductions from around the 
world. This was also at a time when 
quarantine was non-existent, so, as 
well as buying from the local nur- 
series of the time, such as Smiths of 
Riddells Creek and Taylor and 
Sangsters of Mount Macedon, much 
valuable material was bought direct 
from overseas sources. Even to-day 
it is possible to find many plants 
growing here that have never been 
seen in commercial nurseries in this 
country. Many possible true stories 
have been told over the years of how 
owners. would keep their sources 
secret and dispose of labels so that 
neighbours couldn’t find out what it 
was or where it came from. 

It is certainly true that there was 
much rivalry between gardens that 
entered in the local horticultural 
show. Each property was =» 


given a space to display its best 
blooms and plants. These shows 
finished in the late 1960s but I can 
still remember hearing gardeners 
saying that of course ‘Bolobek’ 
always has the best deep purple 
syringas and ‘Alton’ the nicest 
Mollis azaleas. 

Even after my years of exploring 
I am still finding botanical treasures 
in hidden corners. So if you get the 
chance to see some of our gardens 
when they are open don’t miss out 
and don’t expect to see it all. 

I am now going to discuss a very 
small selection of some of the 
rarities. Many are remarkable only 
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because of their size but some may 
well be the only specimens of their 
type in Australia. Some are classified 
by the National Trust and others are 
my own discoveries. 

Probably the Mecca of the 
Mount for the botanically inclined 


would be ‘Alton’ which un- 
fortunately is not often open to the 
public. It has masses of plants as yet 
unidentified but some of its many 
features include probably Australia’s 
best specimen of Fagus sylvatica 
‘Pendula’ at 24 metres tall by 10.5 
metres wide. It really is a sight. 
Other plants of interest are Laurus 
azorica, the only known specimen in 


(left): Alton; Mollis azalea bank with a 
Weeping Beech (Fagus sylvatica 
‘Pendula’) in the background. 


(right): Bolobek; brick and timber pergola 
with box hedges; Weeping Birches (Betula 
tristis ‘Pendula’ in foreground. 


(below): Huntly Burn; the Lime Walk. 


Victoria and at 17 metres quite a 
monster. Pseudotsuga menziesii at 
49.6 metres is possibly one of 
Victoria’s tallest exotics. Plants just 
as interesting but less gargantuan 
include Daphne laureola ssp philippt, 
Lonicera pileata and a remarkable 
collection of New Zealand natives, 
probably the best in Australia. Some 
represented are Phyllocladus glauca, 
P.trichomanoides, Knightia excelsa, 
Pseudowintera colorata, Agathis aus- 
tralis, Pseudopanax chathamicum, 
Dacridium cupressinum, __Hoheria 
populnea ‘Osbornei’ and the beauti- 
ful Fuchsia excorticata. 

Moving along to the site of the 
old Taylor and Sangsters nursery 
some real gems are still to be found 
despite years of neglect and the 
ravages of bush fires. Amongst the 
invading white poplars, sycamores 
and black berries you may find a 
15.5 metre Sciadopitys verticillata 
which has cones, a 31 metre Quercus 
leucotrichophora, both the silver and 
the golden forms of Castanea sativa 
and the most enormous specimen of 
Telopea oreades I’ve ever seen being, 
apparently, over 19 metres tall. 

At both ‘Karori? and ‘Glen 
Rannock’ next door can be found 
large specimens of Araucaria araucana 
— hardly remarkable you might say 
but you don’t often find specimens 
producing viable seeds in Australia. 
‘Karori’ also has Mount Macedon’s 
largest specimens of both Eucryphia 
lucida and Dacrydium cupressinum. 

The small garden called 
‘Frencham’ is renowned for its 9 
metre specimen of Luma apiculata 
with its beautiful cinnamon and 
white bark. ‘Forest Glade’ amongst 
other things has a larger specimen of 
Quercus robur ‘Purpurea’, much 
bigger than the one in_ the 
Melbourne Botanic Gardens. 
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Speaking of oaks you will find an 
old specimen of Quercus robur 
‘Concordia’ (The Golden English 
Oak) at ‘Dreamthorpe’ and a 
National Trust classified specimen 
of Quercus robur ‘Fastigiata’ at 
‘Centenary Park’. Also the collection 
of several different mature oaks in 
the moss lawns of ‘Durrol’ are a 
delight on hot summer days. 
‘Durrol’s’? specimen of Ilex aqui- 
folium ‘Pendula Aurea’ (Weeping 
Holly) I think, must be the biggest in 
the district. 

A visit to ‘Duniera’ will not fail to 
impress with its collection of mature 
conifers, particularly Picea and Abies 
species. It is here in a hidden corner 
you may find a large specimen of 
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Acer platinoides ‘Laciniatum’. It is an 
upright tree with strange curled and 
contorted leaves very like eagles 
claws hence ‘Eagle Claw’ maple. On 
the lawn at the side of the house is 
an immense horizontal elm, Ulmus 
glabra ‘Pendula’ (syn ‘Horizontalis’) 
that would cover most of a quarter 
acre block! At ‘Hascombe’ just near 
the house is a large lollypop like 
specimen of Pseudopanaz crassifolium 
from New Zealand and on the 
pergola is a large specimen of 
Schizophragma hydrangeoides that 
regularly produces its huge creamy- 
white lacecaps. This is a climbing 
plant related to the hydrangea. 

Finally some years ago I dis-, 
covered a 4 metre specimen of 
Anopteris glandulosus (Tasmanian 
Mountain Laurel) in its lovely pink 
form growing in the garden called 
‘Tanderra”. 

This is, of course, a random and 
far from complete list of the botan- 
ically important collection which is 
Mount Macedon. I haven’t even 
mentioned what is growing in 
gardens such as ‘Sefton’, ‘Drusilla’, 
‘Huntly Burn’, ‘Matlock’, ‘Ard 
Rudah’ etc. etc. I hope that some 
time soon a complete survey will be 
undertaken to access all the gardens 
and species therein before 
neglect or disaster has a chance ® 
to destroy what is left. 


Note: This article was first published in 
the Winter 1992 Newsletter of The 
International Dendrology Society, 
Australian Branch. 
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M ayday Hills Hospital’s garden 
is Victoria’s finest un- 
discovered treasure. Hidden away 
from large populations in the north 
eastern town of Beechworth, it is 
generally unknown to keen gardeners. 

Trees and shrubs in_ these 
gardens are a major resource 
because of their age or their rarity, 
while the magnitude and grandeur 
of the buildings would have no equal 
outside Melbourne when the 
hospital opened in 1867. It is hard 
to imagine its impact on the towns- 
people at that time as they lived in a 
collection of tents, huts and tem- 
porary shelters. Winters are cold in 
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Beechworth with at least one major 
snowfall each year. 

The lure of gold drew a mass of 
hopeful migrants from Australia and 
overseas. As is often the case with 
goldfields, the Chinese and their 
customs are the most remembered 
these days. The hospital was built 
because of overcrowding at 
Melbourne’s Yarra Bend Hospital 
and a statewide need. Possibly the 
elusive search for riches and hope- 
lessness helped fill the hospital. 

Beechworth is built on hilltops 
surrounded by deep ravines. The 
hospital is set in an elevated position 
at the end of the main street. 


Although it was handy to the town it 
endeavoured to be completely in- 
dependent. Staff lived on the 
premises and all the tradespeople of 
a small village such as tailors and 
bootmakers were contained within 
its walls. Their own farms and veg- 
etable gardens supplied most of the 
food needed. 

Because of being administered by 
the Lunacy Department, records 
available today are very scanty. 
There is no record that Baron von 
Mueller, the Government Botanist, 
ever visited Beechworth, although it 
is known that he did go through 
nearby country. There are records of 
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his donating trees to the town of 
Beechworth. As many of the ancient 
trees planted in the hospital such as 
Bunya pines, oaks and Douglas firs 
are typical of those he distributed to 
government institutions of the day, 
it is assumed that he had an input 
into the gardens at Mayday. 

Many of the trees are due to the 
forward thinking of Dr Farren-Ridge 
in the early 1930s when extensive 
planting was carried out, but 
through the years the expertise of 
garden management fluctuated. 

The central part of the gardens at 
Mayday Hills today covers 15 
hectares. The uncluttered vista of 
stands of century old Eucalyptus man- 
nifera maculosa can be enjoyed. These 
eucalypts have glistening white trunks 
for much of the year and are ac- 
companied by the popular Eucalyptus 
cttriodora near the Chapel. One of the 
few records that remains is of the 
purchase of English oaks, Quercus 
robur, to edge the main drive in 1915. 

At the time when the attitude 
towards health care was changing, 
Colin Gladstone was-lucky enough 
to be taken on as a gardener. At one 
time the gardening staff were divided 
into the front garden group whose 
work included annual plantings and 
Care of lawns and trees, and the back 
garden group who mainly tended to 
the vegetable gardens. Patients were 
Put to work in the gardens whether 
they wished to or not; however 
changes in policy closed the veg- 
€table gardens and patients only 
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(above): The magnificent flowers of 
Cantua buxifolia emerge from the most in- 


significant foliage . 


(opposite page): Part of the water feature 
designed by Colin Gladstone as an exercise 
during his apprenticeship. 


(below): Colin Gladstone with a Norfolk 
Island Hibiscus (Lagunaria patersonit). 
photos by Sue Templeton 


worked in the garden if they wanted 
to. A couple have continued down to 
this day, making a valuable con- 
tribution sweeping up leaves and 
otherwise helping so that garden 
staff are free for other developments. 

As part of Colin’s training he had 
to design an area in the gardens. He 
planned a water feature which 
includes a bog area and ferns as it 
winds its way between some of the 
buildings. It is designed for low main- 
tenance with shrubs and ground 
covers. This area is usually discovered 
accidentally by those making a 
walking tour. Anyone driving through 
may enjoy the oaks, rhododendrons 
and large trees, but it is necessary to 
walk to discover all the treasures. 

In the 1970s the Government 
Superintendent of Gardens, Mr Don 
Bryant, had a big input into the 
planting at Mayday. He was a 
Burnley-trained horticulturist who 
was really interested in plants. The 
Manager at Mayday until recently, 
Mr Doug Craig, was also interested 
in plants and loved the garden at 
Mayday Hills. He encouraged Colin, 
who was by then head gardener, to 
plant rare trees and shrubs so that 
today it is an incomparable resource. 
There are many deciduous shrubs 
and trees that are not often seen in 
any part, but they are rare in the 
country going west from Beechworth 
because it gets hot and dry fairly 
quickly. Most of the best => 
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colours come from plants which like 
cool climates. Amelanchier and 
Pterostyrax are two of the shrubs 
found at Mayday but not often seen 
elsewhere. Magnificient copper 
beeches are admired by people from 
Albury and further west where the 
climate just will not allow them to be 
grown. A tricolour liquidambar is a 
contrast among the mass planting of 
darker leaved trees. In November 
Cantua buxifolia is a very unusual 
treat. This Chilean plant has very 
native-looking insignificant foliage 
but the flowers stop the traffic. 
Proteas that are now large specimens 
were planted in 1979. There is a 
huge grey poplar growing all on its 
own with not a sign of suckering. A 
Port Orford cedar, Chamaecyparis 
lawsoniana, was planted in 1870; 
there are so many multiple trunks 
now due to its layering habit that it 
makes a good playhouse. Because of 
the good tree cover it is possible to 
have a large area of tree ferns. 

A recent development is a garden 
planted with old fashioned roses to 
mark the outstanding contribution 
made by Rosemary West to the well 
being of the residents of the hospital. 


Garden Photogr 
42 Rose Street, Bowral NSW 2576 
Telephone (048) 61 1944 
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her 


Prerostyrax hispida. 


Today with the changes within the 
Health Department the future of the 
gardens at Mayday Hills is uncertain. 

Gardeners are permitted to visit 
the garden at any time. Occasionally 


Ross Roses 
P.O. Box 23 


Please send 2 x 45c stamps 
and your mailing details to 


Willunga, S.A. 5172 
Phone (085) 56 2555 
Fax (085) 56 2955 


‘grown with care, 
sold with confidence’ 


photo by Sue Templeton 


there are special openings in con- 
nection with the Beechworth 
Garden Festival when 

guides to the garden are 2 
available. 


Australia’s Premier Rose Supplier 


ROSS ROSES 


‘OVER 90 YEARS.OF RELIABLE SERVICE’ 


Choose from our extensive range of heritage, 
Meidiland® landscape, 
modern and new release 
roses, mailed to you. 


OUR 1993 
CATALOGUE 


NOW AVAILABLE! 


‘Packed with information’ 
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Two Autumn 
Garden Events 


Victoria’s Garden Week 


Victoria’s Garden Week will once again be centred 
on Fitzroy Gardens, close to the heart of Melbourne. 

The focus of this year’s show will be aimed at pro- 
viding inspirational ideas for home gardeners, both in 
garden layout and the choice of plants. To illustrate this 
a number of specially designed gardens will be con- 
structed in a variety of styles, such as formal front 
garden, informal back garden, patio garden, native 
garden, etc. 

One of the major sponsors of Garden Week ‘93 will 
be Woodlyn Nurseries, who are planning to line the 
pathways with ribbons of flowering annuals specially 
grown for the occasion. 

More than 150 exhibitors will make Garden Week 
“93 a major event in Australia’s horticultural calendar. 

Garden Week ‘93 will run from 6th to 14th March, 
daily from 10 am to 6 pm. Entry is $8 for adults ($5 
after 4 pm), $5 concession, $4 senior citizen on Senior 
Citizens’ Day only, Tuesday 9th March. A special 
eeu price pre-booking 20 or more tickets is 

4.50. 

For further information contact the organizers, The 
Nurserymen’s Association of Victoria, on 
(03)576.0599. 


Horticultural Day at Throsby Park, Moss 
Vale, NSW 


_ Following the success of last year’s Garden Fair at 
historic Throsby Park, at Moss Vale the last Sunday in 
April has now been set aside for an annual event. 

Backed by the extensive advertising of the National 
Parks and Wildlife Service, which administers Throsby 
Park, the 1993 Garden Fair will see an increased range 
of participants, including tree, herb, rose, native and 
Other specialist nurseries, manufacturers of garden or- 
naments and accessories, horticultural experts, man- 
ufacturers of trellis, gazebos, dovecotes, arches, garden 
tools, garden furniture, and much more. 

The aim is to make this a showcase of high quality 
garden products and plants. 

The fair will also feature a “Cottage Garden” rec- 
reation and an Anzac Day floral remembrance tribute. 

Garden Fair at Throsby Park will be held on ® 
Sunday 25th April from 10 am to 5 pm. 
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KENILWORTH 


God Almighty first planted a garden and indeed it is the purest 
of human pleasures. Francis Bacon 1561-1626 


y 


Francis Bacon put words to a truth that had been known to 
civilised man since the beginning. 


At KENILWORTH we started with a garden, one that was 
established in the gracious years following the First World 
War when many of the wealthy merchants of Sydney 
established country homes in the Southern Highlands to escape 
the oppressive humidity of Sydney summers. 


One, two and three bedroom villas enjoy the warmth and 
brightness of a northerly aspect bringing winter sun into their 
courtyards and summer shade to their rooms. We have a small 
selection of villas and units available from $145 000 to $265 
000. 


We’d like to show you our garden and villas, and invite you to 
drop in at any time. If you could call us first we can make sure 
that we have plenty of time to show you about the estate. 


To receive our Kenilworth Retirement Estate 
brochure or for your enquiries please phone us 
at our village on (048) 612108 or write to 
PO Box 267 Bowral NSW 2576. 


JULIE KEEGAN 
GARDEN LOVERS TOURS 


Julie Keegan .A.LH. takes small parties to visit private 
houses and gardens and will introduce you to 
interesting gardening personalities. 


1993 Programmes 


APRIL/MAY South of France, Tuscany 


Italian Lakes 


Southern Ireland and/or 
England and France 


SEPTEMBER 
NOVEMBER 


Dordogne, Provence & Tuscany 


Tasmania 


FOR BROCHURE: 


JULIE KEEGAN 
7 Cove Street 
Watsons Bay 
Sydney 2030 
Tel: (02) 337 1147 


FOR RESERVATION: 


CASANNA TRAVEL 

203/233 New South Head Road 
Edgecliff 2027 

Tel: (02) 327 4699 

Licence No. 2TA001726 
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Herbs for decoration 


Some herbs can be untidy in the 
garden but this problem can be 
overcome in nearly every case by 
regular pruning and by selecting 
suitable plants for the location. 

A few of the more decorative 
herbs are:- 

Angelica 

It does best in a moist and fertile 
soil and. prefers half sun. The mature 
plant is quite striking; it grows one 
to two metres in height with large 
glossy leaves and large, pale round 
flowerheads. As a bonus it has an 
unusual but pleasant aroma. For 
coughs, colds and digestive problems 
you can make a tea from the chopped 
leaves. 

Basil mint 

This tough herb combines the 
flavours of basil and mint. Unlike 
the commoner types of basil, this 
one is not fancied by insects. It 
grows all year round in virtually any 
conditions, although you may want 
to keep it in a pot because it can 
spread quite vigorously. 

Basil mint does well in a large 
hanging basket or as a spillover 
rockery plant. The leaves are rich 
green and glossy and it has pretty 
mauve flowers. You may find the 
flavour a little strong, so use it spar- 
ingly. I like to use a few young sprigs 
on top of cold drinks. 

Bergamot 

This perennial herb is also 
known as Bee Balm. It can grow to 
one metre high and needs cutting 
back heavily after flowering. It does 
best in partial shade and likes a 
rich, moist soil without being 
waterlogged. 

There are different varieties 
available including white, pink and 
red as well as a dwarf form. Some are 
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now being sold as annuals and these 
look great in massed display beds. 

Bees love the flowers and the 
leaves have a citrus-like perfume. 
Early American settlers used the 
leaves as a tea and they can be used 
in salads and cooked dishes. 
Herbalists suggest the tea as a di- 
gestive aid and mild diuretic. 

Borage 

This plant has an untidy habit 
but it’s worth growing for the beau- 
tiful blue flowers. Plant it somewhere 
in the background so that the lower 
30 cm are not visible and cut it right 
back after flowering. 

I use the flowers in salads or float 
them on fruit drinks. They have a 
delicate taste, something like 
cucumber. If you have the patience, 
the flowers can be candied by care- 
fully painting on beaten egg and 


sprinkling with caster sugar. Dry 
them on greaseproof paper for a few 
days in a warm, dry position, then 
store in airtight containers. 

Chamomile 

There are many different va- 
rieties; one is German Chamomile, 
the flowers of which are used in 
herbal teas. It is best planted as a 
spillover plant in a rockery or in 
the background, as it tends to 
spread. 

The leaves of most species of 
chamomile have an apple-like fra- 
grance and the low growing ones can 
be trained into small lawn areas or 
between pavers. When you walk or 
sit on them, the aroma is quite 
strong. Chamomile flowers are used 
in teas and also for head problems 
such as mental agitation and 
teething problems. 
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(above): Hot chillis — decorative and a little helps your digestion and circulation. 


(below): Most small herbs grow well in a hydroponic system . 


(Opposite page): Borage. 


If you don’t like the taste, try fla- 
vouring with ginger or lemon; it’s quite 
Pleasant as an iced tea mixed with mint 
leaves. Rue Rue is not edible but it’s 
worth growing for its ornamental 
blue-green foliage which contrasts at- 
tractively with the yellow flowers. 
Another advantage is that it is reputed 
to be an animal and insect deterrent. 

Tansy and Yarrow 

Both have feathery, ornamental 
foliage and attractive flowers. Tansy 
Comes in yellow only, whereas yarrow 
Comes in many colours. Both have a 
tendency to spread and can grow 
quite vigorously but any excess growth 
1S easily pulled out. I have never seen 
the leaves attacked by any insects and 
I presume the pungent odour repels 
them. I keep mine cut back because I 
use the leaves around seedlings to 
Protect them from insects; this works 
quite well except for an occasional loss 
due to slugs and snails. 


Growing herbs in 
Containers 


__ Many books tell you that herbs 
ike a sunny position but this is not 
always so, particularly when they are 
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in pots. The heat inside the contain- 
er builds up quite dramatically when 
pots are in full sun, so in most dis- 
tricts some shade is suggested. One 
advantage of growing plants in con- 
tainers is that they can be moved ac- 
cording to the season. 


The common culinary herbs may 
be grown separately or several in one 
container. A number of books give 
lists of those which should not be 
grown together. I find that vigorous 
plants like fennel, lemon grass, mints 
and oregano are best grown separ- 
ately in at least a 200 mm pot. 

Aloe 

It needs quite a lot of coarse sand 
in the mix and some protection from 
summer sun. It does not require 
much fertilising and can be kept in 
the same pot for a number of years. 
Aloe produces many offshoots which 
can be transferred to smaller pots. 

The inside gel from . mature 
leaves is useful for chapped lips and 
a range of skin problems. 

Basil 

Common basil grows only in warm 
weather; it grows quickly and likes 
regular “liquid fertilising and tip 
pruning so that it thickens into a small 
bush. Slugs, snails and caterpillars 
love it so grow more than one plant. I 
don’t use chemicals on edible crops 
but basil often needs an organic spray. 
It will grow quite well in a large 
hanging basket. Basil has a wonderful 
smell and is good in a mixed herb 
container because it fills up the pot 
while the other herbs are growing. 

Bay 

If you buy a small plant and train 
it over some years it will become a 
decorative formal standard. Left to 
grow naturally it eventually becomes 
vigorous in a pot and can double as 
a screen. I have one in a 30 cm pot 
that is about 2.5 metres tall and has 
survived a few moves and other 
traumas. It has been in the same pot 
for about five years and is still thriving. 

Catmint and Catnip 

These are loved by most cats. 
Both grow happily in containers but 
need heavy pruning to keep them 
neat. Cats need fresh greens in small 
quantities so if you live in a unit 
grow these on a balcony along with 
catgrass (Dactylis glomerata) and 
lemon grass (Cymbopogon citrinus). 
Lemon grass will need at least a 25 
cm container. 

Chillis 

Hot chillis will grow quite well in 
small pots or troughs and are quite 
decorative. There are around 50 
species of hot chilli and capsicum and 
numerous cultivars and varieties. 

In herbal medicine hot chillis, in 
small quantities, are used to gp 
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stimulate circulation and digestion. 
They also “perk up” a number of 
vegetarian dishes. 

Two ornamentals sold in nurser- 
ies are Solanum capsicastrum and 
Solanum pseudocapsicum. It is in- 
triguing that they are so named; I 
don’t think they are instantly poi- 
sonous but some people say they 
cause nausea. The genus Solanum 
contains common edible plants like 
the potato but also some highly poi- 
sonous ones like Deadly Nightshade. 
My advice is not to eat any of the 
ornamental varieties. It is also im- 
portant to remember that the edibles 
in the genus, as well as tobacco, 
contain highly toxic alkaloids and 
the leaves of these plants should 
never be eaten; nor should green or 
damaged potatoes, or green 
tomatoes. 

Chives 

These do well in almost any 
container. Garlic chives are 
somewhat “grassy” so need to be 
finely chopped. If you constantly cut 
chives they may not flower but will 
keep re-shooting in the same pot for 
a number of years and they are very 
hardy, healthy and tasty. 

Sweet Fennel 

I use a lot of fennel and grow it in 
polystyrene boxes, cutting it back 
regularly for use in salads and stir- 
fries. If you let it mature the green 
plump seeds are delicious but 
strong. The cultivar which produces 
a swollen stem base is ‘Azoricum’, 
also known as Florence Fennel or 
aniseed root. 

Mints 

There are many to choose from 
— apple, eau-de-cologne, basil, 
spearmint and peppermint to name 
a few. They are best grown by 
themselves and in filtered sun in 
summer. 

Mints are probably under- 
utilised. Many people have mints in 
their gardens but don’t use them in 
fruit drinks, salads and _stirfried 
dishes, nor do they chew the leaves 
as a mouth freshener. 

Nasturtium 

You will find annual, perennial 
and dwarf forms available. They are 
usually grown from seed, which ger- 
minates readily. 

The leaves are great in a cheese 
sandwich. They also give a tang to 
salads but are somewhat “mustardy” 
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so need to be chopped finely. The 
flowers are edible, with an unusual, 
sweetish, cucumber-like flavour and 
they look marvellous in a green 
salad. 

Parsley 

It tends to go off when first 
transplanted, so you need to give it 
fortnightly weak liquid feeds and do 
not harvest it until it is reasonably 
well established. If any plants fail to 
thrive, pull them out and replace 
with healthier ones. 

Italian parsley will get pot-bound 
if left in a small container. 

Sage 

Sage is probably the most dif- 
ficult of all herbs to grow. It hates 
heavy soil and over-watering. Also it 
doesn’t seem to like other plants or 
heavy fertilising. You can use the 
cooled tea as a gargle. 

Red sage and pineapple sage are 
very ornamental as well as being 
useful in cooking. 

Sorrel 

There are various types of edible 
sorrel, most of which are easy to 
grow. They will develop and live for 
many years in a 35 cm container. 
When you first transplant the small 
plants they droop for about a week 
so make sure they are kept moist. 

Sorrel gives a delicious tangy 
taste to soups and various cooked 
dishes. A little, finely chopped, can 
be used in salads but it contains too 
much oxalic acid to be used as a 
vegetable like cabbage or spinach. It 
makes a tasty sauce with fried onions 
and tomatoes. 

Thyme 

All the thymes grow well in con- 
tainers. The lemon thymes are 
tastier and great with garlic bread, in 
savoury scones and - salads. 


Medicinally, they are used for - 


coughs so you can use it as a tea 
with lemon and a little honey. 

Woolly thyme and variegated 
matting thyme (‘Doone Valley’) are 
excellent in hanging baskets as dec- 
orative plants. Thyme generally is 
tolerant of high temperatures and 
sun but woolly thyme does best in 
fairly shady conditions. 


Repotting 


Although I have kept some of my 
herbs in the same pot for years, this 
is generally not a good _ idea. 
Transfer them each year to a larger 


pot so they have fresh soil to grow 
in. Alternatively, you can give them 
a tip and root prune and put them 
into the same pots with some fresh 
potting mix. 


Herbs not suitable for 
containers 


The medicinal chamomiles used 
to make tea do not grow well in pots. 
Nor does pennyroyal. 


Using herbs 


Once the plants are established 
they usually respond to frequent 
cutting. If you cannot use all the 
cuttings put them into vinegar which 
will preserve them and flavour the 
vinegar. 


Pests and diseases 


Given reasonable conditions, 
most herbs will not be attacked by 
many pests or diseases. If a plant is 
not healthy, lift it out of the pot to 
inspect the roots; is it too wet or too 
dry? Is the moisture getting inside 
the plant or simply running down 
the sides? (if so you may need to use 
a wetting agent). Are there any curl 
grubs, mealybugs, ant nests or other 
pests attacking the root system? 
Occasionally the above ground parts 
may be attacked by thrips, aphids, 
white flies etc. If this happens, wash 
or pick them off. I spray with an 
organic spray or throw them out. 


Sources of seed 


I buy most of my seeds by 
mail, including non-hybrid and 
unusual sorts, from: 


Phoenix Seeds, 
PO Box 9, 
Stanley, Tas 7331 


New Gippsland Seed Farm, 
PO Box 1, 
Silvan, Vic 3795 


Eden Seeds, 
MS 316, Gympie, Qld 4570 


Kings Herb Seeds, 
PO Box 975, 
Penrith, NSW 2751. 


Note Nancy Beckham is a 


horticulturist and practising 
herbalist. 
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NURSERY NOTES 


Geelong Wintergarden Nursery 


The Geelong Wintergarden is a building full of dis- 
Coveries. This 1854 building — one of Geelong’s oldest 
— began as a Congregational Church, and has since 
been used for various purposes, from manufacturing 
Vinegar and soft drinks to housing a drycleaning 
business. Today, after extensive renovations, it is a 
complex comprising a cafe, quiltery, gift shop, designer 
clothing and upstairs gallery, while at the rear of the 
building, in the renovated shed which was once used to 
house guns when the premises were used for drilling by 
the Geelong Corps of the Royal Victorian Artillery, is 
the Wintergarden Nursery. 

It is steeped in history, having 132 year-old roof 
timbers with noggins to hold the roof beams in place, 


OWNHEA 
5 HERBS 2 


HERBS & PERENNIALS 
OLD FASHIONED ROSES 


Gardeners Gift Shop 


Liz Moore 
Phone or Fax 
(065) 72 1315 


5 TOWNHEAD CRES. 
\\ SINGLETON 2330 


Member Nursery Industry Association of NSW 
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and big guage corrugated iron, slotted into uprights to 
make the walls. ; 

Gary Van Someren and Sheryl Biddle opened the 
nursery in July 1990, and it has become well known to 
locals and visitors alike, as the place to go when looking 
for “something different”. 

While there is the usual range of seedlings, and 
many other favourite plants, the Wintergarden Nursery 
is not a big nursery, so rather than trying to stock 
everything to fill the whole garden, the emphasis has 
been placed on specialized and “different” stock. 

A fifth generation nurseryman, (the family was 
involved in nurseries in Holland), Gary has worked in 
nurseries for 21 years, since he was 12 years old! He is 
particularly enthusiastic about the impressive range of 
standard plants, including lavender, marguerite daisies 
and lemon verbenas, not to mention espaliered lemon 
trees, which are a specialty of the nursery. 

There are also specialty roses, and hedging plants 
which are extremely popular, as well as a range of 
garden furniture, an extensive display of giftware, 
plaques, and painted pots which have been exclusively 
hand-painted by Sheryl. 

A stunning range of doormats in all shapes and 
sizes, with woven or printed designs is another highlight 
which is proving extremely popular. 

The Geelong Wintergarden Nursery reflects the 
historic origins of the building and is “well armed” with 
plenty to impress the discerning gardener. 


Geelong Wintergarden Nursery, 51 McKillip Street, 
Geelong, Vic. 3220. Phone (052) 23 2706. Open 9.30 am 
— 6.00 pm, 7 days per week. (Text by Gail Thomas). . 


Tours of gardens and historic buildings 


*Autumn in south-east Victoria 19th to 28th 
April 1993. 

*Early Spring in Western Australia, including 
wildflowers in parks and the bush, September 26th 
to October 7th 1993. 

* Spring in Tasmania, including the north-west and 
west coasts, November 1993. 


Details from John Morris Heritage Explorers. Phone 
(02) 810 2565 (all hours) Fax (02) 818 2748 or write 
to 13 Simmons Street, Balmain NSW 2041. 
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A Treasure Trove 
of Unusual Plants 


Pam GURNER-HALL makes one of her regular pilgramages to 
Quentin and Fenny Wollaston’s Raywood Nursery 
on South Australia’s Flerieu Peninsula. 


{4 De in the Glade — Deep in the Green...” 

The words come back to me, echoed from the 
childhood poem I used to love so well. It’s the first time 
I’ve recalled them for many years, but they instantly 
spring to mind as I drive through the towering temperate 
rainforest, some of the very last remaining natural vegeta- 
tion of its type left on the Flerieu Peninsula, at Delamere 
about 70km south west of Adelaide. 

I’m on my way to see Quentin and Jenny Wollaston 
on the second of my twice yearly pilgramages to 
Raywood Nursery. 

I find the subtly signed entrance and drive through. 
As I park the car and step out I am greeted by a family 
of Blue Wrens — two families? No! Many 
families!...they’re everywhere (and later I am to watch 
enthralled as Quentin and Jenny hand feed them). 

I walk down the track to the nursery, past a beauti- 
ful and well labelled garden. (The labels are made from 
wood and painted grey with white writing and remind 
me of the Botanic Garden plant labels.) The garden is 
an eclectic mix of native and non-native specimens, a 
true collector’s garden. There are many things which I 
don’t recognise and I’m reminded once again of the 
diversity of plantlife. 

Quentin meets me with smile and a warm hand- 
shake and we immediately embark on plantsman talk, 
bringing each other up to date with the latest in the 
industry and comparing this variety with that. Quentin 
is a true plantsman, and this is one of the reasons I and 
many others seek him out. He has the most amazing 
eye for “new” plants and has produced many exciting 
things that cannot be found anywhere else. This “keen 
eye” trait must run in the family, as Quentin’s grand- 
father was the originator of Fraxinus Raywoodii — The 
Claret Ash, which he noticed as being different in a line 
of ash growing at Sewell’s Nursery at Aldgate. He duly 
released it around 1928. 

Quentin has carried on the family love of trees and 
has been for many years a producer and supplier of 
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deciduous trees to the Adelaide market and beyond as 
well as retailing from the nursery at Delamere. He has 
now passed the reins to his son and is pursuing some 
of his other horticultural interests. 
His powers of observation have rewarded him with 
quite a few “treasures”. These are but a few:- 
Liquidamber  styraciflua, ‘Jennifer Carroll’. 


The Australian Garden Journal 


(above): Liquidamber “Jennifer Carroll’. 


photo Pam Gurner-Hall 


(opposite page): Pam Gurner-Hall in the nursery sales area. 
photo Keva North 


Approximate introduction 1970. Semi-dwarf to 5 
metres. Small leaves resemble a Japanese maple, rich 
red autumn leaves. Originated Raywood Nursery and 
named after Quentin’s wife’s maiden name. 

Cotinus coggygria ‘Martel Fletcher’. Larger leaves 
than the type, moderate purple, most brilliant glowing 
Orange/red autumn tones holding on through to mid- 
June. A seedling from Cotinus coggygria ‘Royal Purple’, 
Originating in Mr & Mrs L. Fletcher’s garden, 
Macclesfield, SA approx 1985. 

Betula alba ‘Wades Golden’. A tree with stunning 
golden autumn foliage and prominent orange twigs and 
Stems in winter. Compact sturdy habit. Originated in Mr 
& Mrs Harry Wade’s garden, Aldgate, SA approx 1970. 

Betula alba ‘Glenella’. All cream foliage, very 
unusual. Chance seedling from Mr & Mrs L. Fletcher’s 
Property ‘Glenella’, Macclesfield, SA approx 1984. 

Betula alba ‘Raywood Evergreen’.I t is deciduous for 
One month, smallish foliage. Originated Raywood 
Nursery 1989. 

Melaleuca lanceolata pendula. A weeping form of the 
hardy ‘Dry Inland Tea Tree’. Originated from a 
Seedling, Raywood Nursery 1985. => 
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Leonard’s Mill at 
Second Valley 


James and Sarah Leonard left Tipperary in 
Ireland in the mid 1840s and sailed to South 
Australia aboard the “Ascendant”. 


In 1849 they bought a flour mill at Second 
Valley, near Cape Jervis. The mill served the 
area for nearly 50 years, but when the wheat 


\ industry moved away from the district it was 


converted into a wattle bark mill in 1899. 
Sheep shearing started a further chapter in its 
history, and now careful restoration has con- 
verted the Mill into an 80-seat restaurant, 
featuring fine country cuisine and the wines 
of the region. Nearby, restored cottages 
provide seven motel suites in the provincial 
style, and a further 13 suites have been added, 
built in Western Red Cedar. 


The Conference Complex, completed in 
1991, has two main buildings, affording 
maximum comfort and privacy for working 
groups of up to 100. 


Golf, horse riding and tennis facilities are 
close by, at Wirrena Resort; bush walking in 
Deep Creek Conservation Park, swimming at 
local beaches — Second Valley, Morgans 
Beach, Carrickalinga, fishing through Cape 
Jervis Marine Charter. 


Leonards Mill at Second Valley 
Cape Jervis Road, SA 5204 
Tel (085) 98 4184 

Fax (085)98 4110 
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Melaleuca gibbosa ‘Little Gem’ A dwarf form, hardy 
useful small garden subject. Originated from a seedling 
at Raywood Nursery, 1989. 

Melaleuca ‘Little Lanceolata’ A tiny plant with minute 
foliage. Will be extremely hardy and useful for coastal 
conditions. Seedling originated Raywood Nursery 1989. 

Melaleuca armillaris ‘Green Globe’ Another seedling 
originating from Mr. & Mrs. L. Fletcher’s Macclesfield 
garden. Approx 1975. Grows to 2 metres. 

Callistemon ‘Princess’ A dwarf bottlebrush with tiny 
leaves. A seedling from C. ‘Red Clusters’, pink 
terminal flowers, filaments tipped gold. Originated 
Raywood Nursery 1982. 

Callistemon ‘Multicolour Joy’ Striped red and white 
flowers, a seedling from C. rugulosus found by Terry 
Joy, Inman Valley, SA 1989. 

Cupressus glabra ‘Raywoods Weeper’ An extremely 
weeping conifer from Keith, SA. First grafted at 
Raywood Nursery approx 1975. 

Cupressus macrocarpa ‘Bower Bank’ Very weeping, 
cascading cypress, deep green foliage. From property 
‘Bower Bank’ Deloraine Tasmania. Propagated by 
Raywood Nursery 1991. 

Correa pulchella ‘Aldgate Pink’ First found by Mrs 
Walter Williams in bushland at Aldgate, SA (Walter 
Williams was a former headmaster of Unley High 
School). First cuttings given to Quentin and named by 


Quentin in 1970, but since given several other names 

Erica ‘August Pink’ From cuttings given to Quentin 
by Mr & Mrs Eric Finck. Their plant, almost dead, 
given to them by F.C. Payne almost 20 years ago. Flowers 
obscure the foliage in August to mid-September. Excellent 
cut flower variety blooming when flowers are scarce. 

All these plants are available from Raywood 
Nursery, and can be viewed in the garden. 

Before I leave I’m escorted down the leafy tracks to 
‘Deep Creek’, which along with several other creeks 
surround the nursery which covers about an acre (in 75 
acres of bushland). Wild flowers of every shape and 
description edge the path. Jenny points them out to me 
and we search the ground for the more elusive ones like 
little jewels caught in the shards of sunlight through the 
dappled trees. I can hear the water burbling — I’m 
shown the historic remants of the old bullock track 
which once passed through here, and Aboriginal arte- 
facts aren’t hard to find for Quentin and Jenny who 
know what to look for. 

The perfume is fantastic, wafting through the clear 
crisp air. “What is it?” — “Just a combination of 
things” says Quentin, and I think as I reflect on what 
he just said, what a paradise this is. 

Quentin and Jenny Wollaston — RAYWOOD 
NURSERY. Turn left at Delamere General Store 
and watch for the signs... and enjoy the scenery. 


A Success Story from South Australia 


kK" Goerner was a timber feller, fisherman and opal 
polisher before he started growing gladioli 25 years 
ago on the river flats near Swan Reach, in South Australia. 
Then he noticed how Geraldton Wax plants, which “had 
been blown in from down the river”, were thriving. 

A few years later he talked to John Scarvelis, of 
South Australia’s Woods and Forests Department at 
Murray Bridge, about the economic potential of 
cropping the wax plants. He ordered some plants and 
established them on his five hectare property. 

Now he has 20,000 white and pink wax bushes and 
had to stop growing gladioli five years ago because he 
ran out of space. 

Harvesting of the Geraldton Wax begins in May, 
when stems with buds are marketed. Last year Kurt 
and his wife Julie sent 40,000 bunches to the United 
States alone. 

The plants flower from August to November, when 
stems with flowers are picked and sent to local and in- 
terstate wholesalers as well as to export markets. Plant 
productivity is stimulated by irrigation during summer 
and by a heavy application of organic manure im- 
mediately after flowering. 
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Most of the export trade is done through the Port 
Adelaide Flower farm, owned by the City of Port 
Adelaide and managed by its marketing arm, IHM Pty 
Ltd. The establishment of this flower farm has created 
the infrastructure for the developing cut flower industry 
in South Australia, according to Dr Brian Freeman, 
IHM’s managing director. In 1992 the farm exported 
about $2 million worth of flowers; more than half this 
quantity came from 50 contract growers, the remainder 
being grown on site. Total flower exports from Australia 
have now reached an annual total of $20 million. ® 


The Modern Daylily 


Owing to a printing error two captions were 
omitted from photographs illustrating the article 
on “The Modern Daylily” in our December/ 
February issue (page 73). 


The upper left photo should have borne the 
caption ‘Radiant Ruffles’ and the upper right one 
the caption ‘Patchwork Puzzle’. 
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en (Diemen Quality Bulbs 


GardentourS ao 


in 1993 


We welcome you!! Suppliers to the 
1993 Canberra Floriade. 


17th-18th April: Autumn visit to The 1993 Catalogue 
tS PE “pee 
ORANGE and BATHURST (NSW) _ for ene Ss 
On Saturday: (leaving from Bathurst) Coach Tour for Elite Tulip Col ection 
full day visiting country and town gardens in and is now available. 
around Orange. Picnic lunch in the Orange Botanic 5 
Gardens — return to Bathurst late afternoon — Features 40 varieties of tulips plus 
Evening Dinner arranged at the James Cook exciting other bulbs including 


International Hotel. miniature daffodils. 


On Sunday: using your own transport we visit 
“Brucedale” historic homestead and garden, then Pine 


Hills homestead and garden where we have lunch. A RSD 20 Table Cape, Wynyard Tas. 7325 


large section of this garden is an arboretum — plus a 
nursery. Cost of this two day tour is $98.00 PLUS ac- Neco iOl2A be OO) 8221582 


commodation of your choice arranged through the 
Garden Journal. Accommodation has been reserved 
for us at the James Cook International and also at the 
Capri Best Western Motor Inn — but you must be 
quick! Details and Booking Sheet available now. 


Write or phone for a free catalogue today. 


20th-24th October: Springtime in 
S.E. QUEENSLAND — Toowoomba. 


Spend five days visiting Beaudesert Warwick and 
Toowoomba, returning to Brisbane. See places of 
interest — houses and gardens not normally open to 
the public. Special flight arrangements have been made 
SO you can spend more time in Queensland before or 
after this tour. Full details will be in our May issue or 
from this office after Ist April. 


Lanyon and Calthorpes' House are windows into 
Canberra's heritage. 


At Lanyon, only 30 minutes drive from the heart 
of the city, you can see the hdmestead, rambling 
gardens, stone buildings and natural landscape. 
Delicious light meals are served in the cafe. 
Open 10am.to 4pm Tuesday to Sunday 


Tharwa Drive Tharwa ACT phone (06) 2375136 


Ist October 
Full day wildflower walk Mittagong /Berrima area. At Calthorpes' House 1992 becomes 1927. This 
15th October family home and garden has survived almost 


: : unchanged for over sixty years. Take a guided 
Spring garden tour in the Bowral/Exeter area. tour, hear the pianola playing music of the past 


24th November even climb into the air raid shelter. 
Late spring garden tour in the Bowral/Exeter area. Open Tues Wed Thurs and weekends 


24 Mugga Way Red Hill ACT phone (06) 2951945 
For details, ring or write 
Australian Garden Journal Museums Unit ACT Government 
PO Box 588 Bowral NSW 2576 
(048) 61.4999 Fax (048) 61.4576 
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ARTISTS IN 
TNE GAROEN 


9— Marlie Kentish Barnes 


Qualifications 


BA in Visual Arts, Lancaster University, England 


City and Guilds in Masonry and College Certificate in 
Architectural Carving, Weymouth College, Dorset, 
England 


Exhibitions 
July 1991: Steiner House, Sydney (Group Exhibition) 


October 1991: L’Atelier, Glebe, Sydney (Group 
Exhibition) 
May 1992: Glenaeon Craft Show 


March 1993: Royal Botanic Gardens Sydney Sixth 
Art Exhibition 


Personal Statement 


I have been a stonemason for seven years, and in the 
past two years gave up a full time job to start carving again. 

I experience the process of capturing from the 
chaotic flux of my inner life the truth of a feeling and 
try and realise it as a figurative form that holds this 
feeling state. 

I have chosen stone as my medium because its 
enduring nature lends a dignity to whatever is carved in it. 

To make something in stone is a commitment from 
the creator to her creation. The beginning of the piece, 
ie the idea, is ephemeral. Carving takes time, patience 
and clarity, as it is a reductive art. So one’s trust in the 
original vision has to remain through the confusion of 
working back, ie from a square block of stone to the 
form (as opposed to the building process as with 
claywork). 

When a successful marriage of opposites is 
achieved, that gives life to the stone and gives birth 
to the original idea. 

I am at present working for an exhibition with three 
other artists for Lion Gate Lodge at the Royal Botanic 


Gardens Sydney in March. I will be working (above): “Chalice of Breasts” (Deddham sandstone, 
there during the exhibition. 150x150x400 mm). 
Marlie Kentish Barnes, 2 Fohn Street, Glebe, NSW 2037. (opposite page): “Lady Font” (260x260x270 mm). 
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Edna Walling 


You’d have loved us! 


We specialise in rare and old-fashioned 
plants for gardens of yore, building over 26 
years, a reputation for knowing and growing 
plants for gardens in the 1800's. 


Only 15 minutes from Geelong 
Sorry no mail orders or catalogue. 


WIRRUNA NURSERY 
Wallington Road, Wallington 3221. Ph: (052) 50-1971 
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JERSEY FARM 


Supplier of a large range of bulbs 
including rare & unusual species. 


Write phone or fax for our 52 page 
full colour catalogue to:- 


LOT 3, OLD CAPE SCHANCK ROAD 
ROSEBUD VIC. 3939 
Phone (059) 864 411 Fax (059) 867 578 
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THOMAS SHEPHERD 


Australian Landscape Gardener and Nurseryman,1776 to 1835. 


Just what was Shepherd’s con- 
tribution to gardening in the young 
colony of New South Wales? Opinions 
vary. Beatrice Bligh, in her much read 
“Cherish the Earth”, describes his in- 
fluence on the history of gardening in 
this land as being equal to that of 
Greenway on the history of archi- 
tecture. James Broadbent, in an essay 
on “The Landscape Garden in New 
South Wales from Elizabeth 
Macquarie to Thomas Shepherd” 
published in this journal in October 
1983, dismisses Shepherd as being 
years behind the times, his lectures on 
landscape gardening, published post- 
humously, as being anachronistic and 
anomalous. His great-grand daughter, 
Una Price, in her well documented 
family history “My Family of 
Shepherds”, describes him as a man 
of great strength of character, who 
battled against odds to gain the 
respect of the entire colony. This is, 
perhaps, getting closest to the truth. 

Shepherd was born in Scotland in 
1776. He had but one ambition, to be 
a Landscape Gardener, not a mere 
gardener like his father. He worked 
assiduously to gain the necessary 
knowledge and, it seems, he had 
typical Scottish qualities — respect for 
honest hard work and family values, 
quiet determination, a deep 
Presbyterian piety, but was somewhat 
lacking in humour and imagination. 

His idol, from the start, was 
Lancelot “Capability” Brown, and he 
was lucky enough to secure work 
with one Thomas White, who had 
worked with Brown. He also knew, 
and was known by, Humphrey 
Repton, who admired the thorough- 
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ness of his work. But landscape work 
was hard to come by, and Shepherd 
had to earn a living from a nursery in 
Hackney, in North London. In 1825, 
disillusioned with prospects in his 
homeland, Shepherd — successfully 
applied for the post of Principal 
Agricultural Superintendent of the 
newly formed New Zealand 
Company, whose aim was to create a 
commercial settlement in that land. 
This mission, however, failed and an 
alternative strategy was followed. So 
in 1827 Shepherd and his young 
family arrived in New South Wales, 
where he was promptly given a grant 
of land by Governor Darling in what 
are now the inner Sydney suburbs of 
Chippendale and Darlington. His 
Darling Nursery, as he called it, was 
the first commercial nursery in the 
colony and Shepherd was accorded 
the respect due to its proprietor. 

His ambition to be a Landscape 
Gardener, however, was still largely 
unfulfilled. He worked long hours in 
his nursery for an aristocratic clien- 
tele who, characteristically, were 
tardy in settling their accounts. He 
wrote lengthy treatises on such 
subjects as the cultivation of the vine 
and — his magnum opus, a series of 
lectures on Landscape Gardening in 
the new colony; he lived to deliver only 
one of these, the remainder being 
published after his death in 1835. 

This honest, upright, hard- 
working Scot was, as Broadbent 
says, years behind his times. He 
failed to realise that a fundamental 
change had come about with the 
Industrial Revolution of the early 
19th century, and that the sweeping, 


romantic landscapes of Brown and 
Repton had given way to the 
“Gardenesque” villa gardens of John 
Claudius Loudon. Australian gar- 
dening has its roots in the 
Gardenesque, not in the “English 
Landscape Movement” of Kent, 
Brown and Repton. 

Yet Shepherd will for ever be one 
of the most significant figures in our 
early garden history. Just how big a 
role he played in laying out the 
earliest gardens will perhaps never 
be known. As the leading nurs- 
eryman and most knowledgeable 
horticulturist, his advice would 
almost certainly have been sought, 
and his nursery would have supplied 
many of the plants. But most of his 
ideas were outdated, and so he never 
quite realised his ambition. 

His life has now been very ably 
chronicled in a new book by Victor 
Crittenden, “A Shrub in _ the 
Landscape of Fame”, published by 
Mulini Press. After reading this book, 
one is left with a feeling of sadness, 
that such a fine man, although he was 
content to be a “shrub” rather than a 
“tree”, worked so hard all his life to 
die at the comparatively early age of 
59, and is now remembered, not so 
much as a Landcspe Gardener, as he 
would have wished, but as a nurs- 
eryman, which he regarded as a much 
lower occupation. 

“A Shrub in the Landscape of Fame: 
Thomas Shepherd, Australian Landscape 
Gardener and Nurseryman”, by Victor 
Crittenden; published by Mulini Press, 
Canberra, 1992; recommended retail 
price $19.95 (see advertisement in 
Garden Market Place, this issue). 
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Back Issues 
still available 


Vol. 8, No 4: 

A Desert In The City - Cambridge 
Botanic Gardens - A Garden In The 
Dandenongs - Decline And Demise 
Of Some Victorian Urban Gardens. 


Vol. 8, No 5: 

Geelong Botanic Gardens - Crocus - 
Grevilleas Causing Dermatitis - 
Principles of Tree Replacement. 


Vol. 9, No 3: 

Bizarre Bulbs - Gardens Of Southern 
India - Lead Ornaments and Statuary 
- A Small Sydney Garden - A Garden 
Centre For The Disabled. 


Vol. 9 No 4: 

A Proposed Tropical Botanic Garden 
for Northern Queensland - Autumn 
Colour - Propagating Roses - Cistus - 
An English Country Garden. 


Vol. 9, No 5: 

Perennials For Midsummer - Roses 
On Sydney’s North Shore - Historic 
Gardens of the Tidewater Area, USA 
- Plant Collecting in South Africa. 


Vol. 9, No 6: 

Canberra’s Floriade - Trees of 
Commonwealth Park - Magnolia’s 
Relatives - A 1920’s House & Garden 
(Canberra) - Disney’s World of 
Gardens. 


Vol. 10, No 3: 

Helianthemums - Garden of the 
Lotophagi (USA) - Heliculture 
Harvest - Daylesford Diggings. 


Vol. 10, No 4: 

The Hunter Valley (Gardens, Grapes 
& Galleries) - West Dean Story (U.K.) 
- Hostas - ‘Quiet Achievers’. 


Vol. 10, No 5: 

Norfolk Island - Perennial Salvias - 
Buda Historic Home & Garden (Vic) 
- Daphne. 


Vol. 10, No 6: 

Victoria’s Dandenong Ranges - 
Olinda Rhododendron Garden - The 
Paulownia Tree - In Search of the 200 
Best Azaleas for Australia. 


Vol. 11, No 1: 

Wild Flower Gardening - Plant 
Aromas affect Your Health - Garden 
Design - The 10 Commandments. 


Vol. 11, No 2: 
Wine and Roses - Bulbs from the 
Cape - The Urban Woodland. 


Vol. 11, No. 3: 

Myall Park (home of David Gordon’s 
Grevilleas), Rainforest Plants in the 
Garden. 


Vol. 11, No. 4: 
Changing Fashions in Roses, Growing 
Tulips, Building a Dry Stone Wall. 


ORDER FORM FOR BACK ISSUES 


YOUR SPECIAL 
AUSTRALIAN GARDEN JOURNAL 
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Well made in dark green vinyl and 
finished with gold lettering, 
it is large enough to hold 7-8 copies. 
$11.00 ea. - includes post & pack 
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"BACK ISSUE" FORM 
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AUSTRALIAN GARDEN JOURNAL, PO BOX 588, BOWRAL 2576 
Tel. (048) 61 4999, 


Pool Gate Security 


The new ‘Double Lock’ pool gate latch man- 
ufactured by Elgare is now being distributed through- 
out Australia by Smorgen Cyclone Fencing. 

‘Double Lock’ features several advantages over 
conventional pool gate latches. Latching and locking 
systems cater for vertical and horizontal fence and gate 
movements after installation with inbuilt adjustment 
features. Adjustment is also available through re- 
adjustment of the starter assembly, which also elim- 
inates excess rattle. There is no metal to metal contact 
on closing mechanism surfaces, thus reducing pressure 
needed to operate and maintain the gate. 

An additional safety feature is a key lock allowing 
the pool area to be isolated if required. ‘Double Lock’ 
conforms to Australian Standard AS2820-1985 
(Fences and Gates for Public Swimming Pools). 


A computer landscape package 


‘Landscape’, available through Reckon Software, 
is a package that enables the exploration of endless 
design ideas simply by using a personal computer 
and then printing out accurate plans. It allows the 
user to create a garden plan in both over head and 
side views in minutes. By drawing an outline of the 
house and property and then locating existing trees 
and shrubs, the user can add new elements or even 
remodel the entire garden, using pre-drawn archi- 
tectural symbols. 

A number of designs can be prepared to account for 
seasonal effects and changes to the role a garden may 
play. It also has the ability to show the garden in 
various stages and can present the garden as it will look 
in say ten years time. 

‘Landscape’ runs on a standard IBM and compat- 
ible computer with 640k RAM and comes with a 
“quick start” card and basic tutorial. It costs $99.00 
and is available from PC dealers and leading de- 
partment stores. 


Aching feet 


Gardeners normally spend a good many hours 
standing or walking. Without some sort of protection 
the repetitive impact often results in tired and aching feet. 

This same problem was looked at by the US Army 
when outfitting their troops for the Gulf War. After 
exhaustive testing of every product available they finally 
chose a new high-tech product called Poron, which 
when made into insoles reduced foot and related 
injuries by 40%. 
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PRODUCT NEWS 


Poron is a urethane with a unique cell structure that 
gives long term resilience, shock absorption and greater 
comfort over long distances than even the most ex- 
pensive shoes can offer. These insoles cushion the 
whole foot. 

In addition Poron Permafresh insoles inhibit the 
growth of odour-causing bacteria and actually prolong 
the life of shoes. They are available in three sizes and 
can be trimmed with scissors for an exact fit. The retail 
price is around $25.00. 

For further information contact the Australian dis- 
tributors, Emanz Pty Ltd, on (02)369.3422. 


A revolutionary lift barrow 


The Ascender Lift Barrow range has been described 
as the greatest advance in wheelbarrow design since the 
wheelbarrow itself was invented 200 years ago. 
Designed by British inventor Clive Steer, it won the top 
award at the 1984 Geneva International Exhibition of 
Inventions. 

Ascenders are now manufactured in Australia, using 
quality materials and professional engineering stan- 
dards. These revolutionary barrows do away with 
back-breaking problems of loading heavy or bulky 
loads into the barrow; the bin lowers to ground level for 
loading and a gentle pull on the handles returns it and 
its aload to the normal carrying position. Another 
special feature is the twin wheels, which contribute to 
stability and ease of handling, especially on sloping 
ground or with uneven loads. 

The range comprises three models, the Minor, 
Major and Magnum, with level load capacities of 70, 
100 and 130 litres and lifting and carrying capacities of 
100, 150 and 250 kg respectively. 

Any of the Asceneder Lift Barrows can be pur- 
chased direct from the factory in Sydney, and deleivery 
can be arranged to almost any address in Australia. 
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They can be supplied on a 14-day trial basis and come 
with a 12 months warranty on materials and 
workmanship. 

Phone the free call number (008)806.596 for 
brochure and price lists, or write to Ascender Lift 
Barrows Pty Ltd, PO Box 102, Double Bay, NSW 
2028. 


Link/Loop Stakes 


.Link/Loop Stakes are a unique plant support system 
now used around the world. The link stake version is 
like an upside-down ‘L’ with a loop at the top of the 
stem and a hook at the end of its arm, which links into 
the loop of the next stake. They can be arranged into 
rings or lines to support every kind of garden plant. The 
heavy galvanizing under the green PVC coating means 
that these hard drawn steel stakes can be used year after 
year for decades. They are available in five rod di- 
ameters and heights. 


Propagators and growers of an exciting range 


of trees, shrubs and climbers. Domestic 
and International mail orders... a specialty. 
Send $3.00 for new season's catalogue. 


Kanangra Propagators 
Nepean Street, Douglas Park NSW 2569 
Telephone (046) 32 7297 (evenings) 


PRODUCT NEWS 


The loop version consists of a vertical 
stake bent over at the top for safety 
and a loop which may be moved up 
and down to the required height. 
More than one loop can be 
used on a stake if required 
and the loop can be un- 
hitched to wrap around the 
plant stem needing support, 
then closed again. Loop 
Stakes are made from the same 
material as Link Stakes and are 
available in three rod di- 
ameters and heights. 

Prices start at $18.50 for 
two dozen of the Link Stakes 
and $34.25 per dozen for Loop 
Stakes. 

For brochures and price list 


on Nat 5747 


- Why not cheer 

your heart with 
7 our garden catalogue 

~y) full of delightful goodies. 


garden detail 


Federation Square \ 
O’Hanlon Place 


Off the Barton Hwy Simply send your 
Gungahlin, ACT 2912 / name/address, to 
} P.O. Box 480 
7 CGEM Wes Belconnen, ACT, 2617 a 


COME AND VISIT 
OUR FANTASTIC 
GARDEN WONDERLAND & 


Tel: (06) 230 2669 
Fax: (06) 259 2443 


FY) We will include you 


on our mailing list. 


2 “Plants @ 
Lots of Gift STdeas 


30 Main Street, Hahndorf S.A. 5245 e Telephone (08) 388 7439 
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FENCES * GATES 
GARDEN BORDERS 


Brunswick Green or White 
“5 HEIGHTS” 


(03) 576 1026 
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GARDEN CUTTINGS 


The Sturt Desert Pea 

A research project into the potential 
of the Sturt Desert Pea as a pot plant 
and cut flower can now be completed 
by the Botanic Gardens of Adelaide, 
thanks to an allocation of funds from 
the Alison Ashby Foundation. 

Since 1990 staff at Black Hill 
Flora Centre have continued the 
work started by the South Australian 
Department of Agriculture. A series 
of selection and breeding trials has 
looked for plants with desirable 
characteristics, such as good stem 
length and longer vase life. These 
long-term studies can now be 
carried on to completion. 

The Alison Ashby Foundation 
was established by the Botanic 
Gardens and the Zonta Club of 
Flerieu Peninsula to commemorate 
the late noted wildflower artist, 
Alison Ashby (1901 to 1987). The 
Foundation’s main source of funds 
is from sales of her postcards, 
notelets and greeting cards of 
Australian wildflowers, reproduced 
from a selection of her water colour 
paintings held by the Botanic 
Gardens. Miss Ashby gave the 
Board copyright of these paintings 
with a request that funds raised be 
used for pure and applied research 
into our native flora. 

With the completion of this 
research project at Black Hill Flora 
Centre it is hoped that new com- 
mercial strains of Sturt’s Desert Pea 
can be released. 


Wild flowers of coastal South 
Australia 

The Friends of the Botanic 
Gardens of Adelaide have recently 
released a third wildflower poster, 
“Wild Flowers of Coastal South 
Australia”, published from an original 
watercolour by well known South 
Australian artist Jan Woodman. Also 
available for collectors is a limited 
edition of 500 signed and numbered 
prints. The artist has donated her 
original watercolour to the Botanic 
Gardens’ art collection. 

Prices are $6.00 for a plain 
poster, $9.00 for a laminated poster 
and $30.00 for a signed limited 
edition print. Enquiries to Chris 
Steele-Scott on (08)228.2345; fax 
(08)223.1809. 
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Indoor eucalypts 

Thompson and Morgan in USA 
are selling seed of Eucalyptus ci- 
triodora and E. macrocarpa which are 
especially recommended as indoor 
pot plants — provided, presumably, 
that you have a big enough house.. 


“A Floral Fantasy” 

The National Council for the 
Conservation of Plants and Gardens 
(NCCPG) in UK, which is soon to 
be “popularised” under the general 
title Garden Plant Heritage, has an- 
nounced the theme for its Garden 
Plant Heritage Weeks for this and 
the following two years. The theme 
for this year will be “Floral Fantasy 
— the Plants of Australasia”. 

Tony Lowe, General Secretary of 
NCCPG, writing in the organiza- 
tion’s newsletter, says “All con- 
servation starts with the individual, 
and ours with the individual 
gardener. If only we can persuade all 
the 17 million gardeners to grow a 
slightly wider range of plants in their 
gardens we are on the way to 
winning the battle for the future. 
The more we demand in quantities, 
quality and variety to fill our gardens 
the more nurserypeople will be en- 
couraged to provide”. 


Banks Anniversary Conference 

An international conference, “Sir 
Joseph Banks; a Global Perspective”, 
will be held at the Royal Society, 
London, on 22nd and 23rd April 
1993, sponsored by the Royal Society, 
the Natural History Museum, the 
Royal Botanic Gardens Kew, the 
Linnean Society of London and the 
Society for the History of Natural 
History, in association with the Banks 
Archive Project. 

This year marks the 250th an- 
niversary of the birth of Sir Joseph 
Banks (1743-1820). The conference 
will aim to examine the worldwide in- 
fluence of Banks in the progress and 
development of science and _ tech- 
nology. Best known for his participa- 
tion as naturalist to the first James 
Cook voyage round the world on 
HMS Endeavour (1768-71), he 
became President of the Royal Society 
in 1778 and remained in office until 
his death in 1820. He was thus at the 
hub of scientific and _ technical 


progress in Great Britain and Western 
Europe through one of the most 
crucial periods of geographic explora- 
tion, war and revolution. 

Fourteen papers will be pre- 
sented by acknowledged authorities 
in their respective fields, who are 
based on organizations in the UK, 
Europe, Iceland, North America and 
Australia. 

For further details contact Mr 
Rex E.R. Banks, Head of Library 
Services, The Natural History 
Museum, Cromwell Road, London 
SW7 5BD. There is no registration 
fee for the conference. 


Understanding Planting 

According to Rob Murphy, 
Revegetation Officer with the South 
Australian Department of Woods 
and Forests, landowners are now 
recognizing that planting trees only 
is not enough to rectify environ- 
mental imbalances. There is a need 
to plant whole habitats which calls 
for the successful establishment of 
smaller species. For example, birds 
such as Thornbills and Weebills who 
feed on leaf-eating lerps that do 
enormous damage to trees need 
shrubs and understorey for their 
survival. Rob Murphy has begun a 
research project to see how under- 
story plants can be direct seeded so 
this technology can be offered to 
landowners to create habitats on a 
broader basis. This project is being 
funded by the Australian Parks and 
Wildlife Service and a site near 
Mount Torrens in the Adelaide Hills 
has been selected together with 
another in a lower rainfall area. 

Phil Collins, of the Department 
of Woods and Forests production 
nursery at Murray Bridge, has had 
first hand experience with va- 
riousgermination techniques  in- 
cluding freezing seeds of some 
species and immersing others in hot 
water. He cited the work at Belara 
National Park where understorey 
plant seed has been collected since 
1991. Some of it is propagated at 
Murray Bridge and the rest direct 
seeded by hand in the park. In se- 
lecting the type of plants to be 
seeded emphasis is given to food 
sources for birds and animals. 
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S. Brundrett 
and Sons 
100 Years of Rose 
Growing 


Sam Brundrett emigrated to Australia with his 
widowed mother, three brothers and two sisters, from 
Lancashire in the 1880s. Three of the brothers became 
involved in horticulture. 

Alf was for a time in charge of the gardens at Dame 
Nellie Melba’s Coombe Cottage at Coldstream, near 
Lilydale. John was in charge of nursery production at 
the State Schools Nursery at Hughesdale, in 
Melbourne while Sam started as a jobbing gardener 
and grew seedlings and plants in the backyard of the 
family home. 

The turning point came in 1893 when Sam began to 
specialise in roses, and for the next 100 years 
S. Brundrett and Sons have sent plants by mail order 
all over Australia. 

The first catalogue was produced in 1904 and listed 
423 rose varieties. Bush roses were one shilling while 
the New Rose that year, ‘Frau Karl Druschki’, was two 
shillings. Other “Recent Releases” were ‘Baron de 
Rochfaille’, ‘Cornelia Koch’ and ‘Gladys Harkness’. 

Sam was a leading exhibitor and was never defeated 
at the Rose Society’s Spring Championship class of 24 
to 36 varieties. 

In 1926 the present nursery site at Narre Warren 
North was bought, as the original site at Moonee 
Ponds had become too small, with poor water pressure. 
At this time the second generation Allen Brundrett 
was, at age 17, involved in the first planting at the new 
12 acre site — now extended to 40 acres. 

History has now been repeated as the cost of town 
water for irrigation made it necessary to find an al- 
ternative growing area; in 1991 a further 100 acres 
were purchased in north-east Victoria. All mail order 
and direct sales to customers will continue to be from 
Narre Warren North, where extensive display plantings 
are to be seen. 

Catalogues have been produced each year except 
during the second world war, and some of these as well 
as other Brundrett memorabilia will be seen at the 
Centenary Open Day on 28th March. 

Among the new roses to be released this year will be 
a landscaping variety named for the Brundrett 
Centenary. 

In 1960 third generation Bruce Brundrett became 
involved in the family business, and now two of the 
fourth generation, Eric and Gayle, are serving cus- 
tomers, some of whom confide that their parents and 
grandparents bought roses from Narre Warren # 
North, some even as far back as Moonee Ponds. 
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GARDENS SHOP’ 
& VISITOR CENTRE 


+ leading horticultural, + free guided walks 
botanical & technical leave from the Visitor 
bookshop Centre Wednesday 

* extensive range of and Friday at 
weekend and home 10:00am and 
gardening titles Sunday at 

* large variety of gifts and 1:00 pm 
souvenirs available * RBG maps and 


* specialist book orders information also 


Open Daily 9:30 am — 4:30 pm except 
Christmas Day & Good Friday 
Telephone 231 8125 


Enter via Main Gates off Mrs Macquaries Road 
near Domain 


ws Roya BoTANIC GARDENS SYDNEY 
Mrs Macquaries Road, Sydney NSW 2000, Australia 


Protect your plants 
with ‘Link-Stakes. 


A versatile plant support system. 


@ ‘Link-Stakes’ are adaptable to most 
plants, flowers and vegetables. 

@ Can be erected quickly and stay firm. 

@ Each stake is shaped to link with next 
one easily and securely. 

© Protects plants from severe weather. 

@ No more messy string or rope. 

Mie Supports plants at many stages of 
growth. 

@ Ideal for compact gardening - giving 
your garden character with low 

maintenance. 


And for Single 
Stem Support 


‘Loop-Stakes’ 


‘Link-Stakes’ is a prac- 
tical solution. Comes 
in a range of sizes 
to suit most plant 
groups. Made from 
hard drawn _ steel 
rod, galvanised, then 
«11 coated with green 
“1 PVC to blend with 

<crm=~| foliage. Don’t be 
ALLOW TWOTO si INcHES INTO THE GRounn | Without ‘Link-Stakes’ 
in your garden. 


FOR FREE BROCHURE AND PRICE LIST/ORDER FORM WRITE OR PHONE: 


LINK-STAKES australia 


121 Salamander Way, Salamander Bay NSW 2301. Tel (049) 675747 


P.W. 046 


Specially 

designed to 

support your precious 
long-stemmed plants. 
Comes with single loop. 
Several loops can be 
fitted to one stake. 
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More Plant Profiles 


from Stephen RYAN of Dicksonia Rare Plants, Mount Macedon. 


A whopping woodbine 


If you want to keep up with the 
proverbial Joneses, maybe even 
outstrip them (or if all else fails at 
least stop them peering over the 
fence) perhaps you should grow 
Lonicera hildebrandiana. If big is 
beautiful this relative of the humble 
woodbine, commonly called the 
Giant Burmese Honeysuckle, must 
have it all. It is the largest species of 
this genus with specimens recorded 
at over 24 metres long (make sure 
your fence is strong and your neigh- 
bours like it as much as you do); 
mine has clambered more than six 
metres up an already dead gum tree 
in only four years. It also has the 
largest leaves (15 by 10cm), the 
longest flowers (up to 17.5cm long) 
and the biggest fruit (a 2.5 cm green 
berry) in this entire genus of over 
180 species. 

Its truly spectacular flowers are 
not only visually appealing but 
throughout their summer and 
autumn season the whole garden will 
be deliciously fragrant. When they 
first open they are a soft pale cream 
in colour, but as they age they 
progress through shades of lemon to 
a lovely rich apricot orange. As not 
all the blooms open at once one 
usually has all the colours mixed 
together. 

Although plants in this genus 
aren’t renowned as foliage plants the 
big leathery glossy bright green 
leaves of hildebrandiana make a bold 
statement and give an almost 
tropical exuberance to the garden. 
(So do wayward stems as they trip 
you on your way to putting out the 
garbage bin!) When you decide to 
plant one it is important, not-only to 
make sure that the support is strong, 
but that the aspect is sunny and the 
soil well drained. It can be a little 
frost tender but if it is well hardened 
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by sun and allowed to dry out 
slightly in late summer damage will 
be minimal and probably not even 
check its take over bid. 

Now that I have probably fright- 
ened you all off I must point out that 
like most climbing plants it can be 
pruned. But it really is more sensible 
to allow it a fair space which will 
mean less constant attention. If it 
can grow to 24 metres it seems 
unfair and impractical to restrain it 
to little more than one metre. 

Although it is very vigorous you 
will be relieved to find out that it will 
only grow from the one root system 
and not layer as it goes like so many 
of its close relatives. So there is little 
or no chance of weed potential with 
this one. In fact it is suprisingly dif- 
ficult to propagate and this is why it 
is not seen more often. 

It was first discovered in Burma 
in 1888, flowered for the first time in 
the British Isles in 1898 and given a 
First Class Certificate in 1901. 

The name is often spelt /il- 
debrandtiana and will be found with 
this spelling in the new RHS 
Dictionary of Gardening (and even 
in the Kew Index apparently). In 
that other authoritative English tome 
called “Trees and Shrubs Hardy in 
the British Isles” written by W.]J. 
Bean it is pointed out that the plant 
was named after a Mr Hilderbrand, 
once Superintendent of the Southern 
Shan States, by Sir Henry Collet the 
original collector and not after the 
probably more famous German 
botanist Hilderbrandt. As Bean is 
the only one I’ve found that gives an 
explanation for his spelling I for one 
will stick to the “T”-less version. 


Climbing the social ladder 


Next to magenta, orange must be 
the most unloved flower colour. 
Perhaps we are all still cringing after 


the orange canisters on the avocado 
laminex of the 1960’s. What ever the 
reason it is patently obvious that the 
vast majority of gardeners have 
trouble using orange in plantings. It 
is of course so very safe and socially 
acceptable to stick to pastel shades 
with heaps of white. 

I am not all that fond of pink 
myself but how could I exclude it from 
my garden with so many stunning 
flowers in this colour. Many of the best 
heritage roses are pink and how could 
I possibly live without Clematis 
armandu ‘Apple Blossom’. Once you 
have mastered the techniques of 
colour coordinating it opens up a vast 
array of plants of every colour to the 
discriminating gardener. 

All of this is of course leading 
somewhere and that is to one of the 
most useful climbing plants, that does 
however produce extremely orange 
flowers, Bomarea multiflora. 

This plant is commonly called 
Climbing Alstroemeria which I 
suppose is fair enough as both are 
closely related and Bomarea does 
climb. It does seem a little silly 
though to have a longer common 
name than the botanical one so I for 
one will stick with Bomarea. It was 
named by the way after one French 
botanist Jacques Christophe 
Valmont de Bomare (1731-1807). 
It’s fortunate that his whole name 
wasn’t used for this plant, a native to 
Columbia and Venezuela. 

It is quite a large genus with ap- 
parently over one hundred species. It 
is such a shame that more aren’t 
being grown in Australia. I have only 
been able to obtain two, the above 
mentioned multiflora and an as yet 
unidentified cherry red species. 

The one we are discussing is a 
vigorous hardy climber prefering a 
sunny well drained aspect. It sends 
up unbranched twining stems to 
three metres from a tuberous, sup- 
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posedly edible, root system. These 
stems are clothed with lilium-like 
foliage and topped with clusters of up 
to forty waxy trumpets. They are 
apricot orange with a brown spotted 
yellow interior and in frost free 
climates will be in evidence all year 
round with a peak period through 
summer and autumn. In areas with 
heavy frost it is likely to be cut to the 
ground but will come up again in 
spring and be flowering by late 
summer. 

After the flowers finish the seed 
heads also add to the show. They are 
green warty balls about 2cm across 
that split to expose masses of orange 
coated seeds. These sown fresh are 
the best way to propagate Bomarea 

Once the seed has shed that 
entire stem will die back to ground 


on - ~ 
Water Lilies 
All Colours 
Large Range of both Tropical and Hardy 
Also Aquatic. Marginal and Moisture Loving Plants. 


Write now for descriptive literature 
$1.50 postage paid 


Che Water Garden Nursery 


P.O. Box 68C, EMERALD, VICTORIA 3782 
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(above): Lonicera hildebrandiana 


(left): Bomarea multiflora 
photos Stephen Ryan 


level and because of this your plant 
(once mature) will stay the same size 
every year so for a restricted area it is 
ideal. 

The only drawback is that spent 
stems must be regularly removed. 

So as you can now see Bomarea 
multiflora is going to be in- 
dispensable on the fence at the = 
back of your orange border. 


THE ANGLE NURSERY 


Specialising in herbaceous perennials for the 
collector and cottage garden 
enthusiast. Many different varieties, 
both old and new. 


Send $2 for descriptive catalogue. 
Mail orders welcome 


Nursery open by appointment. 


Smiths road, Tharwa NSW 2620 
Ph (06) 235 0189 
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WOTLOUE DIVDECUAUULES 


Coriole Vineyards in South Australia’s McLaren Vale has become well known 
for both quality wines and for its olive oil, olives and red wine vinegar. 


Gail THOMAS reports. 


The vineyard, in the heart of one of South Australia’s 
historic wine producing region, was established in 1969 
by Hugh and Molly Lloyd. 

They revived old shiraz vines planted in 1920 and 
today fruit from these vines is used for their premium 
“‘Lloyd’s Reserve’ Wine. 

Previous to the Lloyd’s purchase of the 30ha property 
in 1967, it was a mixed farm with vineyards and dairy 
cattle, when an organic farmer began making wine in a 
small cottage-style operation in the mid 1960’s. 

The winery and vineyard are situated in a range of low 
hills overlooking McLaren Vale, and the old ironstone 
house and barn, built in 1986 from natural rock of the area, 
for miller James Clarke, still retain the link with the past. 

The main focus around the winery is the delightful 
cottage garden, created over many years by Mark Lloyd’s 
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mother and featured on the front cover of Trevor Nottle’s 
new book “Old Fashioned Gardens”. 

He recalls his mother’s comments that her father used 
to describe such gardens as “old women’s gardens”, as 
being a fruit producer and viticultruist, he was always used 
to regimented uniformity in his planting. 

The soils at Coriole are red clay loam over ironstone 
or limestone, and the Lloyds have 20 hectares under vine. 
The main red wine variety is shiraz, along with cabernet 
sauvignon, and whites including chenin blanc, semillon 
and chardonnay. There are smaller plantings of merlot, 
cabernet franc, sangiovese, touriga and riesling. 

‘While the winery has undergone constant upgrading 
and expansion, and is one of the State’s best equipped 
small to medium wineries, a section of the vineyard is still 
maintained under organic practices. 
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Mark Lloyd himself was a winemaker from 1979 until 
1987, the present winemaker is Stephen Hall. 

The concept of producing olives, oil and vinegar as 
well as wine inspired when Mark was travelling through 
Greece. Wine from the lees at the end of vintage is used 
for the vinegar production. It is innoculated with the 
‘mother’ and placed in 500 litre oak casks which have 
been previously used in the winery. 

The vinegar is left for a year in the presence of air, 
then stored for a further 6-12 months before being 
filtered and bottled. 

The vinegar, which has 6% acidity, has excellent fruit 
flavour, something many people don’t realize until they 
specifically taste the product, as they only associate 
vinegar with “acid”. 

This red wine vinegar can be used in endless cooking 
applications, from salad dressings to enchancing sauces, 
pasta or rice dishes. 

Mark suggests it is best used within a year to appreciate 
its fresh fruit flavour. Coriole are also experimenting with 
“sweet” vinegar, similar to a balsamic vinegar style. 

Olive trees planted in the 1930s are the source of the 
highly acclaimed Coriole olive oil and olives. 

The Lloyds purchased the 20 hectare olive farm in 
1989, which has around 3000 trees of numerous varieties 
including Verdale, Mission, Manzanillo and Mezillano. 

In fact, Mark said 50 olive stones have recently been 
sent to Spain to positively identify some of the varieties. 

Olives tend to produce biennial crops, so varieties and 
production will vary accordingly. 

Trees are initally pruned to a vase stews to allow 
plenty of light into the tree. Irrigation is also important for 
crop quality, and in turn oil quality, as the region has dry 
autumns which can result in the fruit shrivelling and 
dropping in the wind. Shakers, as well as a couple of staff 
with sticks to hit the olives, are used to harvest the crop, 
which is done when the fruit has reached around 70% 
colour change from green to black. 

As varieties may ripen early, mid, or late season, each 
is kept separate for oil production. Mark explained that 
each varies in viscosity and flavour, and while Verdale is 
the main variety for the extra virgin olive oil, (having 
between 0.3-0.8% oleic acid), other varieties each have 
their own characteristics and flesh/pip ratio, be it Cleo or 
Mexillano — (which is hard to pick as it doesn’t shake 
easily from the tree,) — or Mission, which has a more bitter 
flavour. While it may not be to everyone’s taste, Mark finds 
this an extremely refreshing complement for salads. 

However, like wine, different olive characteristics are 
favoured in the same way as different grape varieties, de- 
Pending on one’s palate. 

The olive oil is made within two days of the fruit being 
Picked. Olives are winnowed to remove the leaves, then 
crushed in a mixer for 20-30 minutes. 

One hundred woven mats, each a metre in diameter, are 
used to make up a press load, and after each mat is spread 
with a layer of paste, they are wheeled into an hydrolic press. 

The resulting pressed mixture of oil and water is sep- 
arated, as the oil will float, then a centrifuge cleans and 
removes any water and waste, leaving the pure oil. 

Coriole extra virgin olive oil is bottled in 375 and 
750ml. bottles and is best used within a year. 
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(above): Ripening olives. 


(opposite page): Lime oil and marinated black olives. 
photos by Gail Thomas 


Kalamata olives were planted 7 or 8 years ago on the 
property, and these are harvested for pickling, prior to the 
start of oil production. 

The fruit is picked just as it begins to change colour, 
and the curing process can vary, as some olives are cut, 
then placed for 2-3 weeks in water to remove the bitter- 
ness, followed by 2 weeks in brine. 

Uncut olives take longer, resulting in a 2-3 month 
period in water before brining. 

At Coriole, the olives are vacuum packed in 250g 
packs, and once opened, can be easily stored in the re- 
frigerator with a little oil. 

For those who like a more spicy flavour, olives can be 
placed in a jar filled with 3/4 oil and 1/4 vinegar, along 
with some sliced onion, garlic, sprigs of rosemary, thyme 
and oregano and some chillies. Leave for at least a couple 
of weeks before using. 

A bottle each of Coriole red wine vinegar and olive oil 
would make a delightful gift for any foodlover. ; 

Another easy-to-make gift “from the garden” is a jar 
of lime or lemon oil. This can be simply made by placing 
some whole fruit into a jar and covering it with good 
quality olive oil. 

After 2-3 months, the citrus flavour imparted into the oil 
makes an excellent addition to salads, without the usual citrus 
acidity, or as a flavouring when cooking fish or chicken. 

Alternatively, slice the fruit which has been in the oil 
and place slices over fish or chicken, then wrap in foil to 
cook on the barbecue. 

During cooking, the oil from the fruit will act as a 
baste while simultaneously adding a delicious accent of 
flavour to the dish. 

For those visiting the McLaren Vale region, Coriole is 
open for cellar door sales. The products are also distrib- 
uted nationally, or can be purchased by mail order. ® 


Contole Vineyards 1s in Chaffeys Road, 
McLaren Vale, SA 5171 

P.O. Box 9 

McLaren Vale 5171 

Tel (08)323 8305 
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GARDEN MARKET PLACE 


is an important directory for quick ref- 
erence, and headings can be selected by 
arrangement. 


1 — 2 insertions: $1.00 per word 


3 — 4 insertions: 80 cents per word 
5 — 6 insertions: 70 cents per word 
Minimum $30 per insertion 


To advertise in this section contact: 
Keva North on (048) 61 4999 
Lesley de Meyrick on (03) 509 4484 
Pam Gurner-Hall on (08) 388 7439 


NURSERIES — GENERAL 


WIRREANDA NURSERY, 169 Wirreanda 
Rd, Ingleside, NSW 2101. Tel (02) 
450.1400. Top quality, super value trees and 
shrubs, ferns and indoor plants direct from 
the grower. Stunning assortment of Australian 
natives and exotics to choose from, including 
many species rare and unusual. Turn off 
Mona Vale Road at Tumburra St, Ingleside, 
and follow signs to the nursery. Open 7 days. 


LEURA COUNTRY GARDENS 
NURSERY, address Rear/156 Megalong 
Street, Leura N.S.W. 2780. We stock a wide 
range of cool climate trees and shrubs, cottage 
garden plants, old fashioned and David Austin 
roses, perennials and ‘English Garden’ plants 
— OPEN seven days — Tel: (047) 843 146. 


FITZROY NURSERY, 390 Brunswick 
Street, Fitzroy 3065. Specialising in hand 
picked specimen trees suitable for small 
gardens including a large range of upright and 
weeping maples. Contemporary, innovative 
and humorous garden sculpture, and fur- 
niture is scattered throughout the nursery and 
upstairs in The Artists Garden Gallery. We 
always stock plants suitable for tubs, a small 
but ever changing selection of rare and 
unusual species. An expanding range of our 
neglected native and indigenous flora. 
Telephone (03) 417 3272. Fax (03) 419 9418. 


NURSERIES — SPECIALIST 


TUMBLERS GREEN for old garden roses 
and flowers our forefathers grew. Midland 
Highway, Creswick, Vic. 3363. Tel (053) 
45.2797. Large country garden and nursery 
selling roses, lavenders, herbs, hedge plants, 
perennials and ground covers. Hardy trees 
and shrubs, medlars, quinces, mulberries etc. 
Arches, arbours and pots. CLOSED 
TUESDAYS. Luncheon and afternoon tea. 
Groups welcome. 
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RELIABLE ROSES, George Rd, Silvan 
Vic. 3795. Tel (03) 737.9313. Melways map 
121 D10. Growers and specialists of Heritage 
roses. Personalised growing service on request 
November to March. Roses available year 
round, mail order in winter only. Display area 
of over 800 varieties of all types of roses. 
Catalogue available $2.00 post paid. 


TOWNHEAD HERBS 5 Townhead Cr, 
Singleton, NSW 2330. Nursery supplying 
herbs and perennial plants, shrubs and 
heritage roses. 1 acre display gardens and gift 
shop. Open Thurs to Sun. Opposite 
Charbonnier Motel. Groups by appointment 
please. Tel (065)72.1315. 


RAINBOW RIDGE NURSERY 8 Taylor’s 
Rd, Dural, NSW 2158. Tel (02) 651.2857. 
Iris and daylilies. Colour catalogue with 106 
colour plates available for $3.00 posted. 
Latest iris from Australia and USA; Bearded, 
Median, Louisiana, Japanese, Evansias, 
species and water iris. Large range of tetra- 
ploid and diploid daylilies. Main bloom 
period Oct, Nov and Dec. 


BUNDANOON VILLAGE NURSERY, 71 
Penrose Rd, Bundanoon, NSW 2578. Tel 
(048)83.6303. Scented shrubs and climbers, 
cottage garden and silver-grey plants, 
herbs, bulbs and old roses, unusual salad 
plants. Plants for the collector. Occasional 
gardening/cooking classes, please enquire. 
Out-of-print gardening and cookery books by 
mail order only. Two hours drive from 
Sydney and Canberra in the Southern 
Highlands. Closed Tues and Wed except by 
appointment. 


OTWAY HERBS COTTAGE GARDEN; 
biodynamic nursery and terraced garden set 
in the hills of Apollo Bay. Perennials, shrubs, 
rare plants, fresh herbs, pot-pourri, local ter- 
racotta pottery. Biddles Rd, Apollo Bay, Vic. 
3233. Tel (052)37.6318. Open daily. 


THE OLD RECTORY GARDEN AND 
ANTIQUES, 62 Wilson St, Braidwood, 
NSW 2622. Tel (048)42.2057. Cottage 
garden shrubs and old-fashioned roses and a 
wide variety of perennials. 


HILLTOP COTTAGE NURSERY AND 
ROSE FARM offers a large collection of 
heritage roses and perennials on display in our 
extensive gardens and available for purchase 
from our nurseries or by mail order. Shicer 
Gully Rd, Guildford 3451, near Castlemaine; 
tel (054)73.4275. 


ORCHARD COTTAGE PERENNIALS. 
Specializing in perennials, dianthus, and 
roses. Tucks Rd, Main Ridge, Vic. Melway 
map 190 F12. Open Tues to Sat, 1 pm to 5 
pm. Tel (059)89.6265. 


AUSTRAL WATER GARDENS; water 
lilies, all colours and types; water iris; 
marginal and oxygenating plants; books; pond 
liners economy $8 sq.m — EPDM synthetic 
rubber from $16 sq.m. Send 3 x 45cent 
stamps for colour mail order list. 1295 Pacific 
Highway, Cowan, NSW 2081. Open 7 days. 
3 km north of Cowan. Tel (02)985.7370. 


SWEET VIOLETS; mail order ONLY. 16 
different violets — single and double plus an 
apricot violet for $31.00 post free OR send 
SSAE for a Collectors’ List of Named and 
Species Violets. Violet Gardens WA, PO Box 
45, Armadale, WA 6112. 


BLEAK HOUSE ROSES; Calder Highway, 
Malmsbury, Vic, 3446. Tel: (054) 232427. 
Open Tues. to Sun. 10am to 5pm. The 
garden at Bleak House has one of the finest 
collections of old roses in the country. The 
nursery specialises in the sale of roses and 
perennials, and an interesting range of garden 
ornament. A rose catalogue is available, $2.50 
posted, and we welcome mail orders, to be 
sent in June, July, and August. 


MOUNTAIN VIEW DAYLILY NURSERY 
offers the largest collection of imported day- 
lilies in Australia at the fairest prices. Our 
superb 28 page colour catalogue featuring 
135 beautiful colour plates is $4.00 posted 
(Deductable from first order.) Box 458], 
Maleny QLD. 4552. Phone (074) 942 346. 


WARRAH NURSERY; Species bulbs and 
bulbous plants, and Pleione orchids. List 
available. No mail order. Nursery open by 
appointment only. 52 Liston St. Burwood, 
Vic. 3125. Phone (03) 80.91153. 


JACKSONS’ DAFFODILS (est 1920) 
Australia’s leading hybridisers in show and 
garden novelties. Send $3 for our colour cat- 
alogue. PO Box 77, Geeveston, Tas 7116; tel 
(002)97.6203. 


JASPER PARK NURSERY, 878 Croziers 
Rd, Berry, NSW 2535. Tel (044)64.1097. 
Rare and unusual trees and shrubs. Heritage 
roses and perennials, plus wide range of 
natives. Stroll through 1.6 ha_ garden. 
Coaches welcome. Closed Tues and Wed 
except by appointment. 
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COX’S ROSE NURSERY AND ROSE 
GARDEN, 140 Oaks Rd, Thirlmere, NSW 
2572. Tel (046)81.8560. Specialist growers 
of old and modern shrub roses, species, 
climbing and Australian roses. All pot grown. 
Free catalogue of over 400 varieties. New 
stock ready April onwards. Nursery open 
Thurs to Sun 10 am to 4 pm. 


SEEDS 


GROW A QUANDONG TREE (Native 
Peach) weeping canopy, and red glossy fruits. 
12 seeds and information booklet $9.00 to 
Ruth Anderson, Cooyerdoo Station, Iron 
Knob, SA 5601; tel (086)46.2017. 


PLANT SALE 


FOR THE SERIOUS COLLECTOR: 
perennials and iris from imported seed; over 
150 varieties seldom seen in commerce. 
Attractive prices. Annual sale at garden walk, 
21st March from 10 am. Refreshments avail- 
able. Catalogue $2 posted. Map available. 18 
Davidson St, Leongatha, Vic. 3953. Tel 
(056)62.2454; a/h (056)62.2707. 


GARDENS AND ARBORETA 


GARDEN OF ST ERTH, BLACKWOOD 
95 km north-west of Melbourne. Wide variety 
of native and exotic plants in 3ha bush 
setting. Open daily. Official collection of 
Cistaceae. Contains herb, rock, water, veg- 
etable, bush, ‘English’ and sunken gardens. 


ASHCOMBE MAZE, a large hedge maze, 
rose maze, gardens and tea rooms. Open 
weekends, public holidays and Victorian 
Government School holidays, 10 am to 5 pm. 
Red Hill Rd, Shoreham, on Victoria’s 
Mornington Peninsula. Tel (059)89.8387. 
Melway ref 256E4. 


ANNSLEIGH GARDENS and TEA 
ROOM. 8km south of Burnie, Tasmania, 
B18 Mount Road. Beautiful English style 
garden with many special features. A photog- 
taphers delight. Ideal for elderly. Outdoor 
Seating. Morning and afternoon tea. Light 
lunches. Group bookings. Enquiries phone 
(004) 35.7229. RSD 400, Burnie. 


GARDEN OPEN BRAIDWOOD; ‘Mona’ 
garden will be open for two weekends this 
autumn to display the autumn colours in this 
deciduous garden. Open on Sat and Sun Ist 
and 2nd May and 8th and 9th May. Group 
bookings/enquiries (048)42.2384. 
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GARDEN MARKET PLACE 


BOOKS, ETC 


AUSTRALIAN HERB INDUSTRY 
RESOURCE GUIDE: For the first time in 
Australia, a comprehensive guide for pro- 
fessional & recreational herb growers & users, 
or anyone who needs to find anything herbal 
plants, seeds, courses, publications, herbal 
products, essential oils and craft materials, 
display gardens, fresh-cut & dried herbs, so- 
cieties and more. Cost $15 plus $3.50 p&h 
from ‘Focus on Herbs’ magazine. PO Box 
203, Launceston, TAS 7250. 


SEED SAVERS HANDBOOK by Jude and 
Michel Fanton. New release, includes tech- 
niques of seed saving, origin and usage for 
120 vegetables, culinary herbs and flowers. 
Superbly illustrated, 180 pages. $25 post 
paid. Seed Savers’ Network, Box 975 Byron 
Bay, NSW 2481. Bulk orders (066)85.6624. 


“A SHRUB IN THE LANDSCAPE OF 
FAME”, a biography of Thomas Shepherd, 
first Australian nurseryman and landscape 
gardener, by Victor Crittenden. Price 
$19.95 post free from Mulini Press, PO Box 
82, Jamison Centre, 2614. 


GARDEN DETAIL 


WEATHERVANES add charm and dis- 
tinction to your home. WINVANE will 
provide a practical and sure weather guide, 
and is an ideal gift for family or friends. Write 
or phone for your free brochure to 
WINVANE, 53 Hampton St, Hurstville 
Grove, NSW 2220. Tel (02) 579.6649. 


SUNDIALS of quality and distinction, spe- 
cially made for any given location. Some 
Bowral and Sydney dials now in stock. 
Contact Australian Garden Journal during 
office hours on (048)61.4999 (we are NSW 
and ACT agent); for other States ring 
(08)49.8774 after hours. 


ACCOMMODATION 


LINKS HOUSE, BOWRAL Contemporary 
Australian cusine with a zap of French. 
Dinner, Bed and Breakfast $85 to $115 per 
person, Weekend package $170 per person. 
(048)61.1977. 


TASMANIA, “Hillgrove”, colonial self- 
contained suite in historic house c.1840 on 11 
acres of rolling countryside overlooking 
historic Shot Tower and Derwent River. 15 
minutes from Hobart GPO. $75.00 double 
per day includes full breakfast provisions. Tel 
(002)27.9043. 


DAYLESFORD; A _ charming country 
cottage fully self-contained, located in a 
peaceful, private setting, situated high on 
Wombat Hill. Well equiped for 2-4, heating 
(c/h & log fires) and linen included. Set amid 
a delightful cottage garden the backgate leads 
into the Daylesford Historical Botanical 
Gardens and the stunning Convent Gallery. 
Telephone (053) 48.1884 for bookings and 
brochure. 


HISTORIC BRAIDWOOD; visit old world 
gardens and stay at the DONCASTER 
GUEST HOUSE; superb food and intimate 
atmosphere in former convent. $130 for 2, 
dinner, bed and breakfast. Tel (048)42.2356. 


JELLORE COTTAGE, BERRIMA. Enjoy 
a taste of the past. Timber and slab settler’s 
cottage, circa 1860. Lovely garden. Romantic 
setting. Open fire. Opposite park in centre of 
village. Relaxing and private. Phone 
(048)83.4001 for rental details. 


BEAUTIFUL SETTING, one fully fur- 
nished unit, 100 yards from Ovens River, 
Bright, Vic. Bookings (057)21.3556. 


COURSES AND CLASSES 


HOME STUDY COURSES; over 130 dif- 
ferent hobby and _ career courses; 
Landscaping, Nursery Management, Herbs, 
Natives, Crops, Roses, Fuchsias, Orchids, 
Perennials, Conifers, etc. Australian 
Horticultural Correspondence School (rec- 
ognised by the State Training Board); 
PO Box 2092 Nerang East, 4211. Tel 
(075)30.4855 or (03)736.1882. 


Why not advertise your Product, Nursery, Society, 
Garden Detail or Accommodation with us? 
Telephone (048) 61 4999 or (048) 61 1884 a.h. Fax (048) 61 4576 
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MARCH 


6th to 14th March: Nurserymens’ Association of 
Victoria Garden Week, Fitzroy Gardens, Melbourne. 
Enquiries (03)576.0599. 


7th March to 12th April: Raku Ceramics, an ex- 
hibition of the work of artist-potter Jeff Mincham, 
at Cuppacumbalong Craft Centre, Tharwa, ACT, 
tel (06)237.5116. 


12th to 22nd March: Florissimo 93; Jijon Parc des 
Expositions, Paris. 


13th and 14th March: Palm and Cycad Society Show, 
Mt. Coot-tha Botanic Gardens, Brisbane. 


Bungendore Autumn Flower Show and Rose Seminar. 
Contact (06) 238.1675. 


21st to 23rd March: International Garden Centre 
Convention, Johannesburg, South Africa. 


27th and 28th March: Queensland Dahlia Society 
Show, Mt. Coot-tha Botanic Gardens, Brisbane. 


APRIL 


4th and 5th April: Rose Festival at Werribee Park. 
Enquiries to Hon Sec. Rose Society of Victoria 
(03)877.4301. 


8th to 12th April: International Spring Gardening 
Fair, Wembley Conference and Exhibition Centre, 
London. 


10th and 11th April: Queensland Herb Society Show, 
Mt. Coot-tha Botanic Gardens, Brisbane. 


17th and 18th April: Orange/Bathurst garden 
weekend arranged by Australian Garden Journal (see 
advert this issue). 


17th and 18th April: Queensland Orchid Society 
Show, Mt. Coot-tha Botanic Gardens, Brisbane. 


17th to 24th April: “Adelaide’s Coming Up Roses” 
— A Rose Festival. Enquiries to SA Rose Society 
(08)264.2204 or City of Adelaide (08)203.7480. 


22nd to 25th April: Spring Flower Show, Harrogate, 
Yorks, England. 
MAY 


lst and 2nd May: Gardenesque festival at Como, 
Melbourne; tel (03) 827 2500. 


CALENDAR OF EVENTS, Home & Overseas 


7th to 9th May: Malvern Spring Gardening Show, 
Three Counties Showground, Malvern, Worcs, 
England. 


12th and 13th May: Australian Horticultural 
Industries Exhibition, Sydney. Enquiries Total 
Concept Exhibitions (02)436.3266. 


13th to 16th May: International Plant Propagators 
Society Conference, Albury/Wodonga. Enquiries 
Henry Hilton (057)28.6584 or Glenys Webb 
(057)52.1277. 


25th to 28th May: Chelsea Flower Show, London 
(RHS members only on 25th and 26th, and up to 3.30 
pm on 27th May. All tickets to be sold in advance). 


JUNE 


3rd to 6th June: 4th World Flower Show of the World 
Association of Flower Arrangers, Toronto, Canada. 
Enquiries WAFA Canada Committee, 777 Lawrence 
Ave East, Toronto, Ontario, Canada M3C 1PE. 


AUGUST 


28th Aug to 3rd Sept: XVth International Botanical 
Congress, Yokohama, Japan. 


SEPTEMBER 


5th to 7th Sept: GAFA International Garden Trade 
Fair, Cologne, Germany. 


17th to 19th Sept: Launceston Garden Festival, 
Tasmania. Contact: Ian Routley, (003) 319 406. 


18th to 26th Sept: “Spring in the Gardens”, Royal 
Botanic Gardens Sydney. 


OCTOBER 


9th and 10th October: Wynyard Tulip Festival, 
Tasmania. Contact: Catherine Fernor, (004) 422 221. 


21st to 23rd October: South-east Queensland Garden 
Tour arranged by Australian Garden Journal (see 
advert this issue). 


1994 


21st to 27th Aug: XXIVth International Horticultural 
Congress, Yyoto, Japan. 


News items for inclusion in “Calendar of Events, Home & Overseas” must reach our editorial office by letter or 


fax no less than seven weeks before the first day of the month of issue. 
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Vo ACN, 000 228 937 
Where nature tends 
to grow on you. 
490 Galston Road, (P.O. 
Box 29) Dural, NSW 2158. 
Phone (02) 651 1322 
Fax (02) 651 2146 
Open every day except Good 
Friday and Christmas Day 
Rose Nursery, Mitchell 
Highway, Narromine, NSW 
2821. Fax: (068) 89 2533 
Open Mon-Fri, 9am-4pm, 
Hols. excluded 


Look for 
The WOODLYN Collection». 
range of seedlings 
for quality and variety. 


Presenting the new 
Violet 
'Tinkerbelle Yellow' 
from 
The 
WOODLYN\« 
Collection 


Available at your 
local plant retailer. 


Nowhere in the world will you find a barrow range as 
advanced and versatile as the ASCENDER LIFT BARROWS. 


Bin lowers to the ground for easy loading. 

Lifts heavy loads with remarkable ease by just pulling down 
on the handles 

Two wheels for amazing stability - no more balancing acts! 

A choice of three models with level load capacities ranging 
from 70 to 130 litres to lift and carry from 100kg to 250kg 
Developed for gardeners and wherever wheelbarrows are used 
Australian made, and delivered around the nation. 


3 Markham Lane, Ashfield, NSW 2131 
LIFT BARROWS PTY LTD Phone 02 890 6690 Fax 02 689 1300 


Design protected by Australian and foreign patents. ACN 056 829 997 
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MAKES GARDENING AN 
AESTHETIC PLEASURE IN 
ITS OWN RIGHT... 
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COMES FIVE TIMES 
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Seduction 


Lightly perfumed, long flowering and disease 
resistant. Available in Std and Bush. 


OPEN EVERY DAY 


GARDENS AT NIGHT 
10 Henley Beach Rd. Mile End SA 5031 Ph (08) 234 2466 
2Northcote Rd. Armadale VIC 3143 Ph. (03) 824 8712 


45-47 TENNYSON AVENUE, TURRAMURRA 
NEW SOUTH WALES 2074 
Telephone (02) 487 3888 Fax (02) 489 


Sandstone Garden Decor 
by John Wilson 


Wen a et N 000 228 937 

Where nature tends 
to grow on you. 

490 Galston Road, (P.O. 

Box 29) Dural, NSW 2158. 


See our large range of ihn beeniticdl erinene cag ornaments 
including Sundials, Birdbaths, Fountains, Pedestals and Urns. 


AVAILABLE FROM Phone (02) 651 1322 
Norwood Garden Centre Townsend Rainbow Nursery Fax (02) 651 2146 
299 Portrush Road * 201 Townsend Road R Open every day except Good 
Norwood SA 5067 Geelong VIC 3220 Friday and Christmas Day 
Ph (08) 331 5584 Ph (052) 486 911 S ¢ Nursery, Mitchell 
Sherringhams Nursery Town and Country Gardens 3 , Narromine, NSW 
299a Lane Cove Road 1280 Malvern Road ie 2821. Fax: (068) 89 2533 
North Ryde NSW 2113 Malvern VIC 3144 RS Open Mon-Fri, 9am-4pm, 
Ph (02) 888 3133 Ph (03) 822 9704 = Hols. excluded 
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Hazel LE ROUGETEL, inter- 
nationally known specialist in 
the older roses and author of 
“A Heritage of Roses” and 
other books, writes on 
“Complementary Companions 
for Older Roses”. 


Maria HIT CHCOCK presents 
a study of the Australian 


endemic genus Correa and © 


sorts out some of the confusion 
that has arisen over varietal 
and hybrid names 


Ken and Lesley GILLANDERS 
take us botanizing in Ecuador, 


which although on the equator — 


has a specialised alpine flora 


Helen McKERRAL describes 
what has happened to the 
1930s garden at Cory, in the 
Adelaide suburb of Tusmore, 
and suggests how a similar 
approach can be used in one’s 
own garden 


Gary AITCHISON writes 
about an artist’s garden in 
Castlemaine; Joe GLASCOTT 
describes the development of 
Mount Tomah Botanic 
Garden over its first five years; 
landscape architect Julian 
TREYER-EVANS, begins a 
new series “Letter from the 
UR”, in which he will tell us 
about new trends in gardening 
there, who is doing what, 
where and why; and Stephen 
RYAN has some more of his 
ever popular “Plant Profiles”. 


plus the usual book reviews, 
garden cuttings and much more 


all in the August/September 


issue of 


The Australian 
Garden Journal 


on sale approximately 
28th July 1993 © 


The World Of 
Gardening 


Garden Literature is the rather prosaic title of a remarkable index to 
writings on gardening, landscape design and history, published each quarter by 
Sally Williams in Boston, Massachusetts. 

It covers about 150 periodicals — did you know there could be that many? 
Understandably most originate in the USA (who said that Americans are not 
keen gardeners?), but there are several from Canada and from UK, one from 
South Africa, two from New Zealand and two more from Australia (this journal 
and Landscape Australia). 

What is astonishing, however, is the range of topics that people write about. 
There is something here for just about everyone. Breeding yellow and var- 
iegated clivias in Japan, “well-behaved polygonums” and for the specialist “Ten 
Primulaceae from Tamir”. “Perennials for town and city gardens; their toler- 
ance to pollution and heat” from Brooklyn Botanic Gardens’ Plants and 
Gardens, should be interesting; so might “Safely using newspapers in the 
garden”. There is plenty on saving water, like “Low water use landscapes” from 
the University of Washington’s ProHort, or on a more technical level, perhaps, 
“Strategies for reducing water input in woody landscape plantings” from the 
Journal of Arboriculture. 

Those of an innovative bent may want to read “Beyond organic architecture; 
the office as oasis” in the New York Times, which describes an office building 
“of ecologically sound design” that recycles organic waste and deposits it as 
compost on a roof garden. “How to avoid mating in the greenhouse” from 
Grower Talks may have timely advice for some, while sporting gardeners will 
want to buy HortIdeas, published by Gregory and Patricia Y. Williams in 
Gravel Switch, NY, with its account of the first championship meeting of the 
Lawn Mower Racing Association. But wait — what’s going on down in 
Fairview, North Carolina, where Pat and Becky Stone publish a super little mag 
called Green Prints — “Bridal Wait; Postpone the Wedding: Fred’s got 
Arborvitae!” 

There is more serious stuff, though, like a 20 million year old magnolia leaf 
from Moscow that is “an elegant test of the theory of evolution” (from Natural 
History, published by the American Museum of Natural History). The 
Business of Herbs from Michigan lets us know the value of dried parsley 
flakes; Landscape Design, from the UK based Landscape Institute, tells us 
about landscape architecture in post-Soviet Russia; we can find “Forgotten 
Gardens of Delight in Palermo:, “Plants from Turkey”, “Garden Plants of 
Moorish Spain”, new residential gardens in Germany, “A French Revolution in 
Gardening” and more. 

Aren’t we a little provincial in our attitudes to gardening? We tend to think 
that what happens in the rest of the world is irrelevant, even that what happens 
in another part of Australia has nothing to do with gardening where we live. 
Nothing could be further from the truth, as perhaps just a cursory look through 
Garden Literature will show. Furthermore there is a strong fellowship among 
all gardeners, regardless of their nationality, their special interests, their climate 
or the kind of soil they garden on. 

As a result of reading Garden Literature this journal now has forged links, 
and a reciprocal exchange of publications, with no fewer than 17 overseas 
publications. Apart from Christopher Lloyd’s article, which appears in this 
issue, we have been offered articles from several well known gardening per- 
sonalities in the UK and the USA. More of that later. 


TIM NORTH 
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he clients, a married couple, 

had obviously given a lot of 
thought to the type of garden they 
wanted. At the first meeting with 
. Michael they showed him several 
coloured illustrations and clippings 
from gardening magazines which 
also gave him some idea of what they 
envisaged for their garden. 

One is an artist with discerning 
taste. With great enthusiasm she 
wanted just about every new plant 
she saw. Her previous small garden 
had not allowed her to indulge her 
taste to the full but this large garden 
enabled Michael to be quite free 
with the planting, in fact there were 
no restrictions at all apart from 
meeting the requirements of the 
overall design. 

Both husband and wife had 
special interests; one wished to grow 
vegetables and the other was keenly 
interested in perennials. To meet 
their needs, two small secluded areas 
were set aside away from the main 
front and rear gardens. Con- 
sequently, the garden now consists 
of different compartments, each in 
its own way quite unique and 
complete in itself but providing a 
constant element of surprise 
throughout. 

The present site was originally a 
one hectare horse paddock in an 
eastern suburb of Melbourne. 
Initially, the neighbours had 


The view back to the house from the pool area 
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objected to the development, 
wanting to retain the land as a park 
so the owners generously set aside a 
narrow strip outside the fence to 
form part of the streetscape and 
added a comfortable seat for passers 
by to rest if they got tired walking up 
the hill. 

The beige colour of the high 
brick fence is picked up with group- 
ings of native trees and shrubs in- 
cluding callistemons, correas, coastal 
teatree and other species in pink and 
green tonings. This outside garden 
was planned to draw attention away 
from the house and avoid the 
monotony of having one long un- 
interrupted brick fence. 

Terracotta tile pathways and the 
swimming pool were already in place 
before landscaping began. The 
original plantings consisted of a few 
well established lemon scented and 
mahogany gums and an old pep- 
percorn tree. 

The newly-built home, designed 
by the architect Robert Grodski, is 
placed midway across the site ef- 
fectively dividing the garden into two 
major north-south sections. It was 
important that the garden should 
create an atmosphere that was both 
exciting and different from the norm 
yet complement the contemporary 
style of the house. 

For the hotter northern garden a 
tropical theme was chosen. This has 


been achieved with the selection of 
several varieties of palms, banana 
plants and other exotic species stra- 
tegically placed to link the design 
and enhance this concept. The 
southern section was devoted to 
more traditional plantings of roses, 
azaleas and rhodendrons. 

The garden beds have been 
planned to flow around the house 
and their size and shape were de- 
termined at this point. To achieve 
balanced flowing lines the beds need 
to be sometimes wider, sometimes 
narrower, with the plants selected to 
fit into the shape of the beds and not 
the other way around. 


“Tt was important that the 
garden should create an 
atmosphere that was both 
exciting and different from 
the norm yet complement 
the contemporary style of 


the house” 


The planting was colour co- 


ordinated throughout to achieve a 


unified theme including strong 
colours such as magenta, oranges 
and yellows which reflected the 
vibrant personality and zest of the 
clients. 

Entrance to the house is gained 


through a small terracotta paved 


courtyard which separates the gate 
from a porch leading to the front 
door. A small desert-type garden 
was planned here and planted with 
silver-foliaged Yucca filamentosa and 
the magenta-coloured ground cover, 
Heeria elegans, which gave a 
dramatic and sculptured first im- 
pression. These species have since 
been replaced by a more formal 
planting of several iceberg roses un- 
derplanted with Mondo grass. 
Large granite rocks were sunk 
deeply into the beds to form an un- 
obtrusive pathway linking the paved 
area to the southern lawu‘beyond. => 
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Brilliant blue and yellow Strelitz 


paler pink and the border roses 
change from pink to white with a 
mixture of ‘Green Ice’ and ‘Fairy’, 
backed by ‘Tutu’ and white 
‘Iceberg’. 

Several Buddleja davidii alba, a 
Japonica and a Callistemon  ac- 
uminatus form an effective barrier to 
the driveway and block out the view 
from the street. 

A Magnolia stellata and several 
brilliant yellow Laburnum x wateri 
‘Vossii’ were planted on the southern 
boundary line. The colour here is 
carried through with a large planting 
of golden kniphofia and a wild patch 
of buttercups left to grow at random 
and forming a colourful ground 
cover. Malus toensis, Pittosporum 
‘James Stirling’ and silver birches 
underplanted with agapanthus form 
an effective screen to a large block of 
flats on the southern boundary 
fence. 

The brick-paved parking bay is 
backed by a hedge of Viburnum tinus 
‘Lucida’. Its glossy leaves and large 
clusters of flowers effectively screen 
the vegetable garden from view. 

The shady area on the southern 
above: Luxuriant creepers and low growing shrubs provide a dramatic entrance to the porch; side of the house gives a glimpse of 
Hypericum calycinum forms a dense groundcover underneath the old oak tree the front garden through large 
picture windows. The space here is 


below: A golden Gleditsia shades the cabana near the pool 


A mock orange, Pittosporum 
tobira, a Chinese star jasmine, 
Trachelospermum jasminoides and 
Osmanthus fragrans frame the porch, 
while a white banksia rose has been 
allowed to cascade freely over the 
front fence. Hardy white agapanthus 
and a European fan palm, 
Chamaerops humilis, in a large ter- 
racotta pot provides an accent to the 
doorway. 

Colour co-ordinating the 
planting here involved selecting 
magenta roses which have been 
placed on one side of the front 
entrance with a background 
shubbery of lilacs and Weigelia 
japonica alba tones down to the paler 
colours. The roses finish at a patch 
of Spiraea cantoniensis which comes 
to the front of the border and allows 
the planting to change from one 
colour to another by creating a 
barrier. 

On the other side of the spiraea, 
the roses change from deeper pink to 
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dominated by an old oak tree, 
Quercus robur. This is underplanted 
with Hypericum calycinum, its yellow 
flowers adding brightness to what 
would otherwise be a rather dark 
and shady bed. It forms a dense 
ground cover that requires some 
clipping but otherwise little atten- 
tion. The garden screening the glass 
walkway has been planted with the 
Sacred Bamboo, Nandina domestica, 
its leaves providing an interesting 
layered effect. This has been 
followed through with the similar 
foliage of Cedrela sinensis, the 
Chinese Cedar. Beneath them 
hostas, the pale blue Tradescantia 
sillamontana and Viola hederacea add 
additional contrast. 

From here, the border extends 

around the house ending at the front 
entrance. The beds have been 
planted with mollis azaleas in apricot 
shades and rhododendrons inter- 
spersed with oak-leaved Hydrangea 
quercifolia. The garden has been 
designed with an eye for colour 
combined with foliage-and texture: 
for instance, the leaves of the 
Hydrangea quercifolia turn scarlet in 
autumn and are very different from 
the rhododendron and azalea leaves 
which are smaller and darker. 
Mondo grass gives a soft permanent 
edging and its narrow strap leaves 
and dense green colour make an at- 
tractive and unusual border. The 
varying foliage creates interest all the 
year round and makes the use of 
annual colour unnecessary. 
_ Entrance to the northern garden 
1s through a secluded door adjacent 
to the front porch which leads 
directly on to a wide expanse of lawn 
dominated by the existing mahogany 
and lemon-scented gums. It was es- 
Sential to retain these magnificent 
Old trees, as they gave a timeless 
quality to the garden and also 
Provided a home to several species 
of native birds. This open area forms 
an effective contrast to the other 
enclosed sections of the garden. 

To introduce the tropical theme, 
Birds Nest ferns, Asplenium nidus, 
from the rainforest of Queensland, 
€xotic fan-shaped palms, Livistona 
chinensis, together with dramatic 
flowers and foliage of the violet mist 
flower, Eupatorium sordidum, have 
been placed quite close to the house 
giving shade to what would oth- 
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erwise be sunny beds, and linking 
this area of the garden with the 
tropical plantings of the pool area. 

In the beds adjacent to the lawn, 
large clumps of yellow and white 
Louisiana iris have been grouped 
according to colour; yellow with the 
rhododendrons and white with the 
hydrangeas. These groupings flow 
through into the reds in other parts 
of the garden. 

The large expanse of lawn sweeps 
down and away from the house 
towards a pool with mottled aqua 
tiles selected for their watery ap- 
pearance. This sunny, north-facing 
position allows the dense planting to 
flourish. Here the tropical theme 
comes into its own with plants that 
look good around water such as 


“The garden has been 
designed with an eye to 
colour combined with 


foliage and texture” 


Dietes bicolor with its creamy-yellow 
flowers, backed by the large-leaved 
ginger plants, the sacred bamboo, 
Nandina domestica, and some date 
palms, Phoenix reclinata, together 
with groupings of Japanese iris and 
dwarf blue agapanthus. 

A hidden path bordered with the 
soft green foliage of Diosma vulgaris 
leads towards a_ thatched-roofed 
cabana. Beside the cabana, the giant 
rhubarb from South America, 
Gunnera manicata, with its huge 
leaves strikes an exotic note. 

Magic surprises throughout are a 
feature of this section of the garden. 
The brilliant yellow foliage of several 
large gleditsias contract vividly with 
the broad-leaved banana plants. in 
the foreground and heighten the 
tropical atmosphere. Almost hidden 
by dense growth is a deep pool fed 
by a reticulated stream which is 
bordered by native violets, fuchsias, 
mondo grass and. fairy bamboo. 
Small paths cross over red-gum 


bridges and twist and turn besides 
the stream. 

Adding an unusual touch of bril- 
liant colour are’ several mollis 
azaleas, a mauve lantana, iris and 
the blue and yellow of Strelitzia 
reginae. The mollis azaleas are 
Japanese but their dramatic and 
exotic hues work well with the 
palms. The sunny colours of cream 
and yellow hemerocallis provide a 
light touch amongst the sombre 
foliage of the banana plants. In the 
background, the feathery foliage of 
the gently swishing branches of a 
cooper-coloured Allocasuarina 
torulosa provide an element of 
fantasy and enchance the tropical 
mood. 

In striking contrast, on the 
western side of the house, a hidden 
pathway leads into a_ secluded 
garden facing a family room. The 
clients had_ specifically requested 
that some space should be set aside 
for perennial plants. This small 
private garden needed to be quite 
self-contained and was made to 
appear larger than it actually was by 
having two levels and setting the 
terracotta paving in an irregular 
pattern to give breadth and width to 
an otherwise narrow section. The 
flower beds are filled to overflowing 
with foxgloves, aquilegias, cam- 
panulas and other perennials in 
tones of pastel pink, blue and mauve 
interplanted with silver and grey- 
foliaged plants. Espaliered fruit trees 
cover an otherwise drab fence yet 
take up little space. This is a de- 
lightful spot providing a feminine 
contrast to the structured design of 
the main gardens. 

Despite the passage of time, the 
garden as a whole will probably 
retain its original character and form 
because the careful selection and 
planting of permanent trees and 
palms will remain relatively 
unchanged. 

Natalie McMaster has been a 
teacher/librarian in various high 
schools. She was co-author with Fane 
Edmanson of “Ideas from Private 
Gardens”, published by Anne 
O’Donovan in 1986. 

Sue Humphries is a lawyer by pro- 
fession, a keen gardener and a 


. graduate of Burnley College. 


Mr 23rd 1993 saw the opening to the public of 
a transformed Museum of Modern Art at Heide. 
still with its famous kitchen garden and sculpture park, 
but now with a totally new and exciting gallery space 
and main entrance. 

This new museum wing blends with, but is discreet 
from the original Mount Gambier limestone gallery, 
formerly the home of John and Sunday Reed, support- 
ers of the avant-garde in Melbourne in the 1940s until 
their deaths in 1981. Carefully planned to ensure that 
the people of Victoria will enjoy their own aesthetically 
stunning Museum of Modern Art and Design, it also 
meets the highest international standards of construc- 


The Garden Gazebo designed by Gregory Burgess 
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tion, art display requirements and flexibility of purpose. 
Designed by Andrew Andersons, this gallery will not 
only give Heide the opportunity to show exhibitions of 
international scale and standing, but its design will 
permit far greater community involvement in the arts, 
from workshops and concerts to artist-in-residence 
programs. : 

Part of the great charm of the original house, now 
known as the Sunday and John Reed Galleries, is its 
integral relationship with the surrounding garden and 
enclosed courtyards. This sense of harmony has been 
incorporated into the new wing by the strategic location 
of series of doors and windows to allow tantalizing 
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glimpses of the garden from any part of the spacious 
interior. 

Great care has been taken with the planting around 
the building site and Banksia Park barrier to ensure 
rapid recovery of the area. Yarra Valley indigenous 
flora has been grown especially from local seed, while 
a new path leads from the exterior Western Red Cedar 
decking of the new wing through the brooding John 
Reed pinetum to the entrance of Sunday Reed’s lovely 
kitchen garden. Thanks to our heavy rainfall in late 
1992 the kitchen garden enjoyed rampant growth 
throughout the summer, but the closure of the park 
during the concluding stages of building construction 
allowed time for “taming” in preparation for the 
Opening events. Late autumn favourite, the Tree 
Dahlia (Dahlia imperialis) is now in spectacular bloom. 
The Rose Walk, featuring a collection of Sunday’s 
loved old-fashioned roses, leads to the gazebo, with 
views of the paddock towards the Yarra River through 
its sweeping wing-like curves. 

This area was the site last year for the hugely suc- 
cessful Children’s Sculpture Carnival as Heide’s part 
of the Melbourne International Festival. Canberra 
artist Jill Peck erected an enormous sculpture in the 
Paddock to serve as the focus for the day, aided by the 
huge arrow mown into the grass by Heide’s innovative 
ground staff. Dozens of children created some amazing 
Sculptures from recycled materials, adding them to the 
Main structure which became the core of an awe in- 
Spiring bonfire at the end of the day. Such creative 
events involving the park will become another of the 
unique features of the new museum’s annual exhibition 
and activities program. 

Construction has lead to the repositioning of some 
Permanent sculptures in the park, while John Davis’ 
Contribution to the exciting new mood is an innovative 
Installation in the grounds by the “Aborigines Canoe 
Tree”, entitled Another Time, Another Place, 
(Wirundjeri). Tim Johnson, Tim Jones and Chris 
Booth are represented by works surrounding the new 
Space, while plans are afoot for a dramatic sculptural 
€mphasis in the entrance court, which will come to 
fruition later in 1993. 

The original collection of John and Sunday Reed, 
featuring the “Angry Penguin” period of Nolan, 
Tucker, Boyd, Vassilieff, Perceval and Hester, and later 
works by Charles Blackman has been dramatically 
expanded during the last decade, further enhanced by 
the donation of 93 contemporary paintings by Baillieu 
Myer, to be known as The Baillieu Myer Collection 
of the 1980s. Some of these paintings will form part of 
the inaugural exhibition of key works from the Heide 
Collection in the new gallery, Modern Masters; an 
exhibition from the Heide Collection open to the 
Public from 23rd March to 9th May. From 24th May 
to 4th July the main exhibition will be William Kelly; 

ife in Australia, a contemporary tragedy. 

While the new wing will be the venue for major in- 
ternational and Australian art, it is appropriate that the 
gallery’s permanent collection will be on display in the 
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John and Sunday Reed Galleries. The ambience of the 
orignal Reed home will be re-created as it was in the 
60s and 70s, while the couple lived there surrounded 
by their collection and their artist friends. Artwork 
collected by the Reeds, memorabilia of their lives and 
personal relationships will be featured. Works on paper 
by Arthur Boyd and Charles Blackman will be on 
display from 24th May. 

The Reeds’ special legacy in support of con- 
temporary art, so evident during their lives, has finally 
been broughtx to culmination in the form of this new 
Museum of Modern Art, their enduring vision #2 
for Heide and Victoria. 


Robyn Sutherland 
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"Whitley - Moss Vale 
Drawing by Robyn Mayo 


Gardentours 


Gardentours, an associated enterprise with The 
Australian Garden Journal, specializes in personally 
conducted tours of gardens in the Southern 
Highlands and adjacent areas. Comprehensive notes 
on the gardens are provided, and the tours provide 
an opportunity of meeting the owners of some of the 
finest gardens in the district, many of which are not 
normally open to the public. 

Tours may be of one full day’s duration or three 
days, the latter including comfortable motel 
accommodation. 

Last year our late spring (November) tour 
afforded an ideal opportunity to see cool climate 
gardens at their best, with hardy perennials, early 
roses, lilacs, dogwoods and rhododendrons. 


Write or phone now — 
PO Box 588, Bowral 2576 Ph. (048) 61 4999 
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Gardens of The Mind: The 
Genius of Geoffrey Jellicoe 
by Michael Spens; published by 
Antique Collectors Ciub; 
recommended retail price $89.00 


reviewed by John Patrick 


The name of Sir Geoffrey Jellicoe 
needs little introduction to anybody 
who has studied landscape design. 
His position of pre-eminence among 
international landscape architects is 
assured by his publications alone yet 
he has also been responsible for 
outstanding examples of landscape 
architecture at the most critical time 
in our history when we have ad- 
dressed ourselves to the monu- 
mental achievements and scars of 
our machine age. Several names leap 
out from the accounts of work of this 
time, Crowe, Calvin and Jellicoe at 
the forefront of those practising in 
Britain, each of whom enjoys an in- 
ternational reputation. 

This is not strictly a biography 
though it traces Jellicoe’s life, setting 
the momentous events of his pro- 
fessional achievements against his 
social experiences. Discussion is 
offered of Jellicoe’s experience of his 
childhood home, Rustington, 
Sussex, sandwiched between the 
beauty of the sea and the wonderful 
Englishness of the South Downs. As 
the home of my grandparents I know 
this landscape well. One can say that 
what Jellicoe has seén happen here 
in the years since the Second World 
War must sadden him and re- 
enforce him in his views of the es- 
sential role landscape architecture 
has to play in the future of mankind. 
Few landscapes can have been as 
woefully blighted as that of southern 
England, given over to endless rows 
of coastal housing estates. Initially 
studying architecture at the 
Architectural Association, Jellicoe’s 
early forays into landscape archi- 
tecture came when he and his fellow 
student J.C. Shepherd travelled to 
Italy to study the Italian gardens for 
their classic Italian Gardens of the 
Renaissance. 

In some respects these gardens 
would be most accessible to the ar- 
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chitect with their strong classical 
structures. Jellicoe became obsessed 
with their geometrics and by the se- 
quential nature of their spaces so 
that he was able to observe “All 
Italian gardens (of the Renaissance) 
are therefore geometric and their 
beauty lies largely in the rec- 
onciliation of the upsurging, logical, 
scientific and ordered mind of man 
searching for its objective, with the 
waywardness of nature”. It was this 
study of Renaissance gardens that 
Jellicoe’s talents for handling open 
space, landscape, water and garden 
began to take form and become 
aroused. 

Further books followed including 
Gardens and Design, the three 
volumes of Studies in Landscape 
Design, Water: The Uses of 
Water in Landscape Archi- 
tecture and perhaps most sig- 
nificantly for placing Landscape 
Architecture in the context of both 
world history and world architecture, 
The Landscape of Man. 

Yet Jellicoe continues to be a 
practising Landscape Architect and 
was throughout the depression, the 
war years and the years of austerity 
of the post-war years. How grateful 
he must have been to be able to 
practice in the relative boom periods 
of the 1920's and 1980's, a time 
when several of his major projects 
including Sutton Place, Surrey, his 
plan for Modena, Italy, the Moody 
Gardens, Galveston and the Turin 
Sports Park have been developed, 
though in his eighth and ninth 
decades of life. 

What inspires throughout this 
book is Jellicoe’s constant optimism, 
his consistent confidence in mankind 
and his sureness that mankind will 
be able to meet and resolve the 
challenges confronting it. Yet he was 
not only a healer of damaged land- 
scapes, he also proposed challenges 
of his own often drawing upon 
Renaissance or Classical sources for 
his inspiration. An example is his 
proposed “Crystal Span”, a bridge 
spanning the Thames at Vauxhall, 
paralleling the Ponte Vecchiio in 
Florence and its relationship with 


the Uffizi, with its own relationship 
with the Tate Gallery. The great 
bridge consisted of two glass 
curtains and a pair of double-decked 
pre-stressed concrete box sections 
suspended from cables running 
across the bridge. 

The bridge not only supplied two 
levels of six lane highway but a 120 
room hotel, roof-gardens, an open- 
air theatre, a skating rink, shops, ex- 
hibition halls and car parking. 
Proposed in 1963 the project 
remains breath-taking, bold and in- 
novative and is a tribute to Jellicoe’s 
remarkable energies and vision. The 
span of his work; nuclear la- 
boratories at Harwell, a nuclear 
power station at Oldbury, the Hope 
Cement works, the Kennedy 
Memorial at Runnymede and the, 
for that time, revolutionary re- 
inforced concrete restaurant in the 
Cheddar Gorge (1934) indicates the 
span of landscape challenges of the 
twentieth century. Jellicoe has pi- 
oneered in them all. 

Yet even now his mind remains 
active, his energy extraordinary. The 
challenge of the Moody Gardens, 
Galveston was the zenith of his 
career, allowing as Spens describes 
it, the opportunity to’ establish “a 
masterpiece of twentieth century 
landscape design that would in- 
corporate an ecological and botan- 
ical perspective within a major work 
of landscape art”. In many respects 
the Moody Gardens represent the 
ultimate expression of the landscape 
challenge to designers of the twenti- 
eth century. Jellicoe’s response was 
to provide a landscape where the 
visitor travels by water-bus through 
the landscape of Man, the realisation 
of landscape history through this 
single site. Extended descriptions of 
these proposals and Jellicoe’s superb 
drawings are produced in The 
Landscape of Civilisation: The 
Moody Historical Gardens. 

Gardens of the Mind traces the 
career of this century’s most lively 
and innovative landscape mind. 
Anybody interested in the develop- 
ment of landscape design through 
the twentieth century needs to read 
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it, while those concerned with our 
future should do so too, to be 
inspired by its optimism and view of 
our future. 


The Golden Age of 
American Gardens: 1890 to 
1940 

by Mac Griswold and Eleanor 
Weller; published by Harry N. 
Abrams Inc, New York in 
association with the Garden Club 
of America: recommended retail 
Price in Australia $115.00 
reviewed by Tim North 


Back in 1983 I met Eleanor 
Weller at a party near her home in 
Monkton, Maryland. After dinner 


she showed a group of us some _ 


Slides of great American gardens of 
the “Golden Age”. Many of these 
gardens, alas, have now disappeared 
or been altered beyond recognition. 
The slides she showed us had their 
Origin in a collection of old glass 
lantern slides that had been com- 
Missioned by the Garden Club of 
America to record its members 
gardens — “little three by four inch 
glass sandwiches protecting a thin 
film of emulsion glossed with por- 
traits of the grandest gardens”. 
These lantern slides which had been 
in the Garden Club’s archives for 
Many years were numbered but few 
were labelled: thanks to the efforts 
of a group of Garden Club ladies, 
the painstaking job of identifying the 
1,410 slides portraying 626 gardens 
Was completed: several thousands of 
35 mm slides of nearly 2,000 
gardens, both old and _ new, 
complete the Garden Club’s photo- 
graphic archives. 

This remarkable collection 
formed the genesis of this equally 
Temarkable book, an Arabian 
Nights’ excursion through the fabled 
and fabulous gardens of America’s 
‘Golden Age” in which making a 
garden was seen as a_ socially 
valuable act, if not a public duty for 
those of enormous wealth. These 
gardens could easily accommodate 
features from every century of 
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Western garden history with some of 
the Far East thrown in for good 
measure. The styles were nothing if 
not eclectic. The Garden Club of 
America itself was formed in 1915 
and consisted of ladies with old 
family trees, beautiful gardens and 
political clout. 

There was of course a good deal 
of tasteless vulgarity. “Make it mar- 
vellous, make it great”, was A.I. du 
Pont’s injunction to the architect at 
Nemours, his  Versailles-inspired 
mansion in the Delaware Valley. 
John Singer Sargent described 
Vizcaya, the Florida home of former 
International Harvester baron James 
Deering, as “combining Venice, 


Frascati, and Aranjunez and all that. 


one is likely never to see again”. 
Homes and gardens were intended 
to impress. George Vanderbilt’s 
Biltmore in North Carolina took one 
thousand men five years to build 
while Morton Platt, who built 
Branford House in _ coastal 
Connecticut and who reputedly 
“bought” his third wife from her 
then husband for $8 million, 
believed that “merely to have every- 
thing is enough; dollars will glue it 
all together”. 

The age, too, had its sprinkling of 
eccentrics. The third wife of the 
Nemours du Pont is said to have 
gone fishing in white gloves and 
diamonds, while Mary Coe, whose 
husband built Planting Fields on 
Long Island, kept parrots in her 
bathroom. 

We must not, however, dismiss 
all of these gardens as no more than 
the extravagant symbols of wealth 
and influence. America was, after all, 
the birthplace of the profession of 
landscape architecture and produced 
in succession such greats as 
Frederick Law Olmsted, Andrew 
Jackson Downing, Charles Platt, 
Fletcher Steele, Beatrix Farrand, and 
many more. Their creations rank 
amongst the world’s finest gardens. 
It produced, too, some notable 
amateur horticulturists like Henry du 
Pont, whose garden at Winterthur 
ranks as one of the world’s finest 
“natural” gardens, the equal at least 


of Bodnant and Exbury. Harvey 
Ladew’s remarkable garden or rather 
series of gardens in Maryland has 
been compared with Hidcote. 

This book is remarkable, not just 
for the opulence and extravagance it 
displays, nor just for the almost 
overwhelming scale of the gardens 
nor their diversity, but in particular 
for the manner in which this huge 
mass of material has been as- 
sembled. The photographs, of 
course, speak for themselves while 
Mac Griswold’s tight, highly dis- 
ciplined style is a model for all those 
who choese to write about gardens. 

This was the most enthralling 
and inspiring book on gardens that 
I read in 1992. 


Shade and Colour with 
Water Conserving Plants 


by James Walters and Balbir 
Backhaus: published by Timber 
Press, USA; recommended retail 
price around $60.00. 


reviewed by John Stowar 


This is an excellent reference for 
those gardeners who have finally 
acknolwedged the enormous 
benefits of growing plants with 
minimal water demands. : 

An American publication, thi 
book describes not only American 
but also many Australian drought- 
tolerant species. But it is more than 
just plant descriptions. It fully ad- 
dresses plant management under dry 
conditions and the desirability of 
designing gardens to suit both the 
site and the owner’s needs. 

The fact that colour is given so 
much emphasis is recognition of the 
importance of this element of garden 
design to so many gardeners. The 
need for shade producing gardens in 
hot, dry climates should of course be 
unquestionable, but as the authors 
say, it was only with sky-rocketing 
costs of airconditioning that this 
became recognized in America. Let 
us hope the message has got through 
here where the book deserves to do 
very well. 


World Trees 

by Allen J. Coombes: published 
by Collins Angus and Robertson: 
recommended retail price $29.95. 
reviewed by John Stowar 


Like all tree-lovers no doubt, Iam 
always looking for yet more in- 
formation, though Heaven knows 
there is already far more on my 
shelves that I could ever absorb. But 
when I saw this new handbook in the 
Collins Eyewitness series I immedi- 
ately recognized it as an essential 
reference. 

Firstly, this is because of the 
breadth of species covered and 
secondly because of the superb pho- 
tographs which make identification 
easy. All is logically laid out, clear 
and concise. Although typical di- 
mensions of leaves and fruits are 
given, it is, however, confusing when 
some photographs have been 
reduced in size. Photograph clarity 
compensates for this confusion. 

First published in Great Britain, 
this is principally a reference of cold 
climate species; Australian natives 
are barely touched upon. 

The format is ideal for a 
handbook, reminiscent of the classic 
tree reference by Alan Mitchell 
which it closely resembles but 
improves upon in layout and graphic 
quality. 

The extent of information on 
species and cultivar descriptions is 
minimal, but as an overview of the 
giants of the world’s flora, it is an 
excellent and invaluable guide. 


The Illustrated Language of 
Flowers 

by Frances Kelly: illustrated by 
Amanda Cunliffe: published by 
Viking O’Neil, 1992: 
recommended retail price $45.00 
reviewed by Tim North 


This delightful book is all about 
flowers in literature and legend; from 
Shakespeare to Marion Cran, from 
Horace to Edna Walling. It’s a 
treasure trove of facts and fantasy. 
Like traditional flower meanings: 
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‘Bachelor Buttons’ not surpisingly 
signifies celibacy; Kennedya rather 
more obscurely means “mental 
beauty” while Saxifraga equals fri- 
volity. Then there are tussie-mussies 
and garlands, flowers for flavour 
(chrysanthemum petals blanched in 
salt water make a garnish for egg and 
seafood dishes) and flowers for 
physic (an infusion of chamomile is 
said to be helpful against nightmares, 
delirium and hysteria). We learn how 
to make a talcum powder, a skin 
cleanser and for those preferring a 
more dangerous life, a remedy for 
gunshot wounds. A host of char- 
acters, both likely and unlikely, make 
brief appearances, like Elizabeth von 
Arnim, who preferred new roses to 
new dresses. There are anecdotes, 
recipes, plant lists, fragments from 
poetry and prose of every age, and to 
cap it all) Amanda Cunliffe’s ex- 
quisite paintings. 


Flora of New South Wales, 
Vols 1 to 3 
edited by Gwen Harden; 
published by New South Wales 
University Press; recommended 
retail price Vol 1 $70.00, Vols 2 
and 3 $79.95 
reviewed by Robyn Barker 
(Botanist, The Botanic Gardens 
of Adelaide and State 
Herbarium) 
William Swainson was an English 
zoologist who migrated to Australia 
and turned his hand to botany to 
support his family. In the 1850s he 
claimed to the Colonial Secretary 
that he had discovered and de- 
termined more than 50 species of 
gum trees in the Illawarra district of 
New South Wales. This report was 
described by his peers as “trash and 
nonsense” and Swainson himself as 
“ignorant as a goose” on the subject 
of botany. Even 50 years later, at a 
time when 53 species of gum trees 
were recognised for the whole State, 
his efforts at describing new species 
continued to be seen as reckless and 
unparalleled in the botanical world. 
No doubt if he was able to use the 
latest Flora of New South Wales 


he might feel some vindication for 
his approach; there are about 65 
species of gum trees now recorded 
for the Central Coast area alone and 
253 species for the whole of the 
State. 

The first three volumes of this 
proposed 4-volume work on the 
vascular plants of New South Wales 
are certainly impressive, so much so 
that they would seem to be destined 
for the coffee table rather than the 
back of the vehicle for an outing in 
the bush. 

Volume 1 consists of an account 
of the ferns, cycads, gymnosperms 
and the first 70 flowering plant 
families of the Dicotyledons, fea- 
turing such groups as the saltbushes 
(Atriplex), docks (Rumex),buttercups 
(Ranunculus) rice flowers Pimelea), 
native Hibiscus and _ sheoaks 
(Casuarina and Allocasuarina). A key 
to the flowering plant families is 
included as is a glossary of botanical 
terms (repeated in each volume), 
brief notes on how to collect plants, 
how to get them identified, a list of 
protected native plants and a brief 
account of the vegetation of the bo- 
tanical divisions and subdivisions of 
New South Wales. Equal in size and 
of a similar species number, Volume 
2-contains only 18 families, but 
within these families are included 
such large groups as the wattles 
(Acacia, 217 species), gums 
(Eucalyptus, 235 species), egg and 
bacon peas (Pultenaea, 61 species), 
tea-trees (Leptospermum and 
Melaleuca), spider flowers (Greviallea, 
53 species), and geebungs (Persoonia, 
47 species.) Volume 3 completes the 
Dicotyledons, containing treatments 
of the daisy family, the native mints 
(Prostanthera), emubushes (Erem- 
ophila) and triggerplants (Stylidium). 
Volume 4 will conclude with the 
Monocotyledons, containing such 
families as the grasses, lilies and 
orchids. 

Each species, whether native or 
naturalised, is accompanied by a 
short description, notes on its dis- 
tribution and ecology and _ line 
drawings illustrating distinguishing 
characteristics. Somewhat surpris- 
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Valerie Swane OBE 


Wess Swane, who died of cancer on 21st February, 
was one of Australia’s leading horticulturists. She 
was managing director of her family company, Swane 
Bros of Dural and Narromine, past president (and first 
woman president) of the Nursery Industry Association of 
Australia and of Greening Australia, and had many 
awards, including the OBE for services to horticulture. 

Her death at the age of 66 is a great loss to the hor- 
ticulture industry and to home gardeners, who read her 
books and listened to her talk-back program on 2BL. 
Valerie was a successful woman in what has been tradi- 
tionally a man’s world and she won the respect and affection 
of the nursery industry with her combination of a quick, 
intelligent mind, strong will, drive and feminine charm. 

During her illness Valerie was very touched by the 
number of letters she received from women she had 
employed at the nursery over the years. All emphasised 
the fact that although she could be stern with people 
who were lazy or made careless mistakes, she had 
taught them to believe in themselves as people capable 
of doing a good job. 

Along with the rest of the Swane family, Valerie had 
her full share of the work éthic. Though she was fully 
involved in the nursery she had boundless energy and still 
found time to write books, newspaper and magazine 
columns, and made regular appearances on radio and 
television. She acceepted many speaking engagements, 
took garden tours, judged garden competitions, never 
Sparing herself from fulfilling what she saw as her 
obligations. 


Much as she enjoyed it, her life was not all work. She 
loved music and was a regular opera-goer. She had a keen 
eye for paintings and good craft work. 

Though she had no children of her own, Valerie was 
very close to her family, brothers Ben and Geoffrey, sister 
Elwyn and her many nieces and nephews. 

Her own garden was an expression of her love of all 
that is green and growing. Many will have seen the 
segment on her garden shown on Burke’s Backyard and 
replayed after her death as a tribute to her. Roses were 
one of her great loves, both modern and old-fashioned, 
and she will be remembered by a very beautiful white rose 
named ‘Valerie Swane’. 

Swane’s annual rose catalogue was her special concern 
and she was able to do much of the organising of the 1993 
catalogue shortly before her death. » 

Among her many books, the most recent, “Growing 
Roses”, was published by Kangaroo Press late last year, 
with photographs by Densey Clyne. Her book “Gardening 
for Kids” published by the ABC, is the best book available 
in Australia for children, or indeed for any beginner 
gardener, for she never talked down to her audience. 

Valerie will be greatly missed by her family and by the 
many people who regarded her as a friend through her 
work. She had tremendous knowledge and a great will- 
ingness to share it, always with wit and charm. She had a 
brave and generous soul and a deep Catholic faith which 
gave her great comfort. 

She was a dear personal friend of mine as well as col- 
league; I consider it a great honour and a privilege to have 
known her. 

Shirley Stackhouse 


Book Reviews continued 


Ingly, flowering times may (eg 
Acacia) or may not be included (eg 
Eucalyptus). Thirty two superb 
Composite colour plates with 5-10 
Species per plate are interspersed 
throughout the text of each volume. 
The species name and relevant page 
Number is indicated on each plate 
but there is unfortunately no cross 
reference within the text to the ex- 
stence of these plates; since the 
treatment is usually at least several 
Pages removed from the plates the 
Only way to know whether a species 
1S represented by a colour plate is by 
Teference to the index where such 
Species are listed in italics. 

This is the first comprehensive 
State-wide flora for New South 
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wales and is a product of the 
National Herbarium of New South 
Wales. The editor, Dr Gwen 
Harden, who has been in charge of 
the project since its inception in 
1982, and the many who have con- 
tributed, are to be congratulated for 
their involvement in a work of 
quality. My only criticisms would be 
of the lack of an historical account of 
the herbarium collections which 
form the basis for the whole flora, 
and the minimal, or in some cases 
complete, lack of references to 
further works which might be con- 
sulted (eg Amaranthaceae and most 
genera which are only represented by 
naturalised species. 

For those who grow only exotic 
plants this work will be of little use 
except for identifying those un- 


welcome and uncultivated garden 
specimens. However, in recent years 
there has been an enormous increase 
in interest and research in our native 
flora; the number of native plants 
now being promoted and sold in 
nurseries and, as a consequence, 
grown in our gardens, has increased 
markedly. Furthermore, attempts 
are being made by a number of or- 
ganisations to promote revegetation 
with components of the local flora 
rather than species from other areas 
of Australia or exotics. Twenty years 
ago the advent of the new Flora of 
New South Wales would probably 
have been seen as totally irrelevant 
to gardeners. Today this is no longer 
the case. 
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ext to seeing your native plants in their natural 

habitats, which must always be the most intense 
excitement, because unique, looking at Australian 
gardens while on a recent visit was the greatest 
pleasure. They vary enormously, of course, but the 
standard of planting and upkeep of front gardens in the 
suburbs of Geelong, for instance, compares flatteringly 
with a similar suburb in England. 

Could I identify an Australian style of gardening? 
was a question I was often asked, as I was of an 
American style while visiting the USA. No, has to be 
my answer (though I admit that this may be on account 
of not being able to see the wood for the trees). I can 
identify fashions, as in those gardens wedded to 
growing none but Australian natives, but not an overall 
style. The best is best because of the individual per- 
sonality behind it, and we should be thankful for that. 

One of the best gardens was Pat Learmonth’s at 
Dunkeld in west Victoria. That was in late November. 
Roses were at their peak, both the repeat flowerers and 
those with a single flush of blossom, like the climbing 
Albertine and Felicite et Perpetue. Instead of the shrub 
types being herded into beds on their own, which is, 
alas, normal practice among rose enthusiasts, they were 
integrated with other garden elements. “Roses are too 
ugly by themselves”, Mrs Learmonth rightly com- 
mented. Lavender was a mixer for instance (I wish I 
could grow the delicious smelling Lavandula dentata as 
a hardy shrub). Tall and stiff, against the house, the 
single red rose ‘Parkdirektor Riggers’ has yellow nas- 
turtiums growing up his legs. Pink and white valerian 
had seeded everywhere, as had love-in-a-mist, fox- 
gloves, annual poppies and the grey-leaved campion, 
Lychnis coronaria, in its white flowered form. Early 
flowering, miniature gladioli were there in abundance, 
too. A silver-leaved plant which we, in England, can 
only grow for summer bedding, just for its foliage, had 
here made a huge bush and was smothered with white 
daisies. This is Chrysanthemum (now Tanacetum) 
ptarmiciflorum. 

“An excellent English-style garden”, I remarked af- 
terwards to my Australian friend, Michael McCoy, who 
was my companion on this trip. “Why English?”, he 
queried, and he was right. Give or take the hardiness of 
certain plants, it was the sort of garden that any gifted 
gardener who knew not only how to grow plants well 
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but how to present them flatteringly, could create in 
any part of the temperate world. Pat Learmonth had 
by no means rejected Australian plants; the garden’s 
most sculptural plant feature was a Cordyline australis, 
by one corner of the house, but an American vine, 
Parthenocissus quinquefolia, was growing up its trunk 
and from there, on to the building. If she liked the 
plant and it was suitable, she had no inhibitions about 
what part of the world it hailed from. 

This open-minded attitude must surely give rise to 
the most interesting and satisfying kind of gardens to 
visit or to live with. Compare it with the typical sort of 
front gardens devoted to native Australian plants that 
I saw in parts of Canberra. Here was a mournful as- 
sortment of tall, uncared-for, scraggy shrubs, their 
naked stems crowned with tough, narrow, grey-green 
leaves. The main trouble, of course, was that the 
owners had just one idea, namely that they would grow 
none but natives, but they had absolutely no interest in 
gardening. If you must grow plants that can look after 
themselves without becoming an eyesore, few 
Australian natives will meet these requirements. So, in 
answer to the question, “what do you think of native 
gardens?”, put to me at a National Press Club 
luncheon in Canberra, where I was guest speaker, I did 
not hesitate to say that from the examples I had just 
been looking at, they were a disaster — which actually 
raised a cheer, so I’m evidently not voicing an entirely 
unpopular viewpoint. 

Another of the gardens I most admired did consist, 
except for one small section (for the owners, Alvina and 
George Smith, are not exclusive in their tastes) entirely 
of Australian natives. That was Tyalge, at Tynong 
North, east of Melbourne. The garden is open for a 
large part of the year and I do recommend a visit. I 
recognised few of the plants I was looking at, but they 
were so well grown and cared for and thus so beautiful 
(Alvina Smith knows a good garden plant when she 
sees one) to contemplate, that the remark I made in 
their Visitors’ Book, “Lost — but happy”, just about 
summed up my feelings at the end of that visit. 

Most shrubs need regular pruning, Australian 
natives more than any, and here they were receiving it. 
The best time is usually immediately after flowering. If 
you shorten all young growth then (which may mean 
simply tipping it or may entail shortening by a foot or 
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so, in a vigorous plant — you learn by experiment), 
shrubs will remain neat and comely and will be far 
more sightly than as usually met with under com- 
petitive bush conditions. 

A gardening style is not something you can con- 
sciously adopt or impose. It is something that will 
evolve in the course of centuries, perhaps, and as a 
result of ruling circumstances. That is the way Japanese 
gardens acquired their distinctive style. Many Japanese 
(not all) have a love of beautiful shapes and they love 
plants. Even in the narrowest city street, where there is 
not even room for a pavement, room will be found for 
a plant in a pot, standing at the front of a building on 
the ledge formed by its foundations. 

But because space is so limited in that crowded 
country, a plant must fulfil certain requirements, the 
main one being that it should remain presentable the 
whole year round. Roses are seldom used because for 
much of the year they are unsightly and they do not 
make shapely specimens, however you may prune 
them. Japanese maples are always beautiful, whether 
naked in winter or clothed with foliage. Conifers are 
and these are trained, by pruning and tieing, to make 
elegant specimens, quite unnatural but satisfying in 
themselves and in scale with the space that can be 
afforded them. Bamboos are loved, but most of their 
canes need to be removed, shortened or otherwise 
modified, if grown under urban conditions. And every 
leaf is removed as soon as it withers or falls. The 
Japanese are meticulous about this sort of essential care 
in a way that most of us are not prepared to emulate. 
Which is one principal reason for Japanese gardens 
looking uncomfortably alien when translated to 
Europe, America or (probably, but I was spared seeing 
any) Australia. By the same token, I shouldn’t like to 
see the mixed border, called the Long Border, in my 
garden translated to a copy in Kyoto. It would be 
ridiculous. 


Our Gift Subscription Draw 


The winners in our Gift Subscription Draw, which was 
open to all those who either gave or received a gift 
subscription during the months of December and 
January, were: 


Mrs P. Mulquiney, 11 Rose Street, Bowral, 
NSW 2576 

Mrs C.A. Graves, 62 Victoria ENGL) Albert 
Park, Vic 3206 


Both winners have received a copy of Susan Irvine’s 
book “Garden of a Thousand Roses”, published by 
Hyland House Publishing. 
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Gardening fashions are for ever coming and going. 
The trouble is that when a fashion is in, it is a sacred 
cow, and nobody dares to say a word against it for fear 
of being ridiculed. In England, during the past 50 
years, we’ve had fashions for silver and grey gardens, 
on the Sissinghurst model, for gardens that exclude 
bright colours, for island beds of squiggly outline: 
curves for the sake of curves and without regard to 
whether a straight line might not be more appropriate 
in the circumstances. There’s the cottage garden mania 
and the herb garden, growing the simples that our 
forebears used as medicinal remedies — surely they 
knew a thing or two. Cottage and herb gardens appeal 
to those of a naturally untidy temperament, yet they 
need strict, if unseen, control if they are not to de- 
generate into a mess. There’s the heather and conifer 
garden for year round effect (and boredom). And 
there’s the all-out labour saving garden, appropriate 
enough for the old and infirm but often adopted as an 
excuse for spending as little time in the garden as possible. 
If you don’t like gardening, go live in a unit, I say. 

By and large you get out of life what you put into it. 
The more enthusiasm you can put into gardening, the 
happier it’ll make you. Fashions mostly have the object 
of making it easier to decide what to grow by restricing 
the choice. My style is to grow the plants that give me 
a thrill and to grow them effectively, but with no holds 
barred on what I choose. ’ 

Christopher Lloyd is one of the best known, and some- 
times one of the most controversial, garden writers in to- 
day’s English speaking world; his garden at Great Dixter, 
in Sussex, England, is one of the most visited. Among his 
books are “The Well Tempered Garden” and “The Well 
Chosen Garden”. He also writes a regular column for 
“Country Life” magazine. He visited Australia last year 
(his second visit) in connection with Australia’s Open 
Garden Scheme. This article has been especially ® 
written for The Australian Garden Fournal. 


Felco Secateur Winners 


Five Felco 7 secateurs, the most advanced model in the 
Felco range, were the prizes in a draw advertised in our 
December/February issue. The winners were: 


Mrs G. Loneragan, Mosman, NSW 
Mrs M. Fraser, Mittagong, NSW 
Mr B. Walker, Strathfield, Vic 

Mr G. Cuskelly, Eastwood, NSW 
Mr N. Symonds, High Range, NSW 
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BOOKS... FROM INKATA PRESS 


aii, gardeners, botanists and horticulturalists. 


qe 


Focusing on plants and trees this collection of books will appeal to 


Available now from your bookseller. 


An Introduction to Trees for 


South-eastern Australia —__— —_ 
Revised Edition Plants of Western 


K.J. Simpfendorfer New South Wales 
Dae: The revised edition of this delightful book has G.M. Cunningham, 
: $i so cd pean) eeee ett), fl 
_. “both commercial and farm tree planting. It describes Milthorpe and J.H. Leigh 
“what to grow, and under what conditions more than 680 species of Plants of Western NSW is a fine 
native and exotic trees can be grown in south-eastern Australia. text, guide and reference 


resource illustrating and describing the great 
392pp_ cased 1993 ISBN 0 909605 87 4 $85.00 Jof plants in this dry pastoral section of the state. 


Plant descriptions include habitat, distribution, forage and field 
characteristics and the risk status of endangered plants where 
appropriate. Because of its comprehensive nature, the work is significant to 
pastoralists and people concerned with plants throughout Australia. 


Flora of Victoria 768pp cased ~=s-«1993-—— ISBN 0 409 30687 8 $130.00 
This set of four volumes will be a most E 
important contribution to documentation and presentation of the Australian flora. It is a 
scholarly yet practical work compiled by recognised experts on the botanical taxa as well as on 
the environmental conditions that influence and have influenced the flora of this region. 
The text is divided into four volumes. 
Volume 1: Introduction and background 
Volume 2: Ferns and fern allies, gymnosperms, and monocotyledons 
Volume 3: Dicotyledonae: Winteraceae to Myrtaceae 
Volume 4: Dicotyledonae: Olacaceae to Asteraceae 
Volume 1 has just been published. It includes an introduction to the Flora of 
Victoria as a series and to this volume in particular. Individual chapters cover the following 
topics with special reference to Victoria: prehistory of the flora, geology and geomorphology, climate, 
botanical exploration, vegetation, soils in relation to vegetation, use of plants by Koories, fire and the 
flora, rare or threatened plants, and exotic flora and its impact on indigenous biota. 


320pp cased 1993 ISBN 0 909605 77 7 $89.00 


Practical Tree Management: | Herbs and 
An Arborists Handbook - Flowers of the 
T. Lawrence, K. Liffman and P. Norquay _ Cottage Garden 


This is a practical up-to-date handbook on tree surgery, an important an 

but often per | eerieesert of arboriculture. 5 J. Wilkinson ante 

The first few chapters contain useful information on tree health, such : Over one thousand cottage garden plants and her Sy 

as structure and function, growth and development, and planting and from about three hundred different genera, are described 
establishment. Later chapters include tree assessment and tree _ and most of the common names are Bien. 

surveys, pruning, wounds, maintaining tree health, weeds, pests, : All aspects of pra e ee ma eae t eres and 
diseases, cavity treatments and bracing. The principles of safe herb garden a aris ie re Net 7 as Tear oF 
Operating techniques and their application to branch, tree and stump _ / alist ) oe er st ty Se ues ady 
removal are discussed in detail. Appendices contain useful . | gardens, bog gardens, rock gardens and many others. 
information on chain saw maintenance and knots and splices. : 328pp cased 1989 ISBN 0909605 564 $49.95 


120pp limp April 1993 ISBN 0.909605 72 6 $45.00 approx 


Phone or fax us now for a free copy of the latest Inkata Press catalogue and pricelist. 30 DAY GUARANTEE 


ue : . : ae Every Inkata Press publication carries a 
y peal Press books are available from your local bookseller, ol mey be or der ea trom complete Guarantee of Satisfaction. You 
/ utterworth-Heinemann. —r—“OO_Csr Ce . have thirty days in which to examine any 
_ Payment by cheque, credit card (except Diners), or current Butterworths account must book and if it is not exactly what you 
_ accompany orders. For orders under $100 net, please add $7.50 Post and Packaging. want, you may return it to us for a full 


Prices are subject to change without notice. refund on the purchase price. 


271-273 Lane Cove Road (Entrance 34 Waterloo Road) 
PO Box 345, North Ryde NSW 2113 
Telephone (02) 335 4444 Facsimile (02) 335 4655 
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any flowers are edible and can be used in the 

kitchen in many different ways. First a word of 
warning, however; before using any flower make sure 
you know what it is, know that it is edible, and that it 
hasn’t been sprayed with some poisonous substance. 
For the same reason it is unwise to use flowers bought 
from a florist as they may have been chemically treated 
to extend their vase life. 

Rose petals can be used in jellies, jams and vinegars, 
or simply scattered into a salad. English lavender is 
used in jellies, cheese, mustard, cakes, biscuits and 
breads, or to enhance those “Provence” flavours in a 
delicious lamb dish. 

A few petals scattered into a dish may be all that is 
needed; or, on the other hand, a whole flower like a 
rose may make a stunning garnish. Tiny whole flowers, 
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There may be more you can eat an 
in your garden than you ever imagined! 
In fact, as Gail THOMAS tells us, 
it may abound in culinary offerings. 


such as the vibrant blue or white borage, or yellow and 
orange tagetes, even individual petals of calendulas, 
can make intricate and intriguing garnishes for hors 
d’oeuvres. Larger flowers, like camellias, carnations 
and pansies, are best broken up or chopped and sprin- 
kled like confetti. Be careful, though, not to intimidate 
your guests by confronting them with a whole plate of 
petals. 

Pear, plum, apple and cherry blossoms are all 
edible, but don’t be too enthusiastic in harvesting these 
spring flowers or there will be very little fruit! 

Elderflower or dandelion flower wine, crystallized 
violets, perfumed infusions for teas, ice creams and 
sorbets — the culinary potential of these flowers is 
almost endless. Chicory, chive, sage, jasmine, 
buddleja, English daisy, feijoa, geranium, heather, 
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hollyhock, primrose and primula, the range is quite 
extensive. 

Salsify, scorzonera, sweet bergamot and rosella 
flowers are also edible. Zucchini and pumpkin flowers 
“raise their heads” in Italian dishes and may be dipped 
in batter and served as a vegetable, stuffed with a 
savoury mixture and steamed, or even pureed into a 
sauce for pasta. 

Likewise, battered and fried hibiscus flowers are a 
traditional accompaniment to Sri Lankan curries. 

Banana flowers are used as a vegetable in oriental 
dishes, and the flowers, shoots and leaves of the edible 
Chinese chrysanthemum (Chrysanthemum coronarium) 
can be added to soups, salads and stir fry dishes. 

Another versatile plant is the daylily. As well as having 
edible flowers the tubers can be eaten raw or cooked, and 
the buds are often pickled, sauteed or served as fritters. In 
his book “Hemerocallis; Daylilies’ (Kangaroo Press, 
1992) Walter Erhardt also lists the protein and vitamin 
content of daylily bulbs compared to green beans and 
asparagus. They are higher in protein than both the other 
vegetables and are also higher in Vitamin A than beans, 
only slightly behind asparagus. 

Autumn is the time for harvesting wonderful fruits 
like persimmons, quinces and medlars, as well as 
foraging for exotic looking fungi. 

Mushrooms are actually the “fruit” of an under- 
ground plant and have no chlorophyll; therefore they 
cannot manufacture their own food and have to rely on 
organic matter, the mushrooms usually appearing after 
autumn rain.When gathering mushrooms the same rule 
applies as in picking flowers; positively identify the 
species as one which is safe for human consumption 
and if in doubt, throw it out! Also check that the area 
has not been recently sprayed, and always get per- 
mission before entering private property. 

If you do happen to eat poisonous fungi, illness or 
other symptoms may not appear immediately, or even 
within a few hours. It may take up to 24 hours, in 
which time you may even have had a second helping! 
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opposite page: clockwise from top right — champignons, white 
fungus, black fungus, oyster mushrooms, boletus, field mushrooms 


above: Shaggy Ink Caps (Coprinus comatus) 
below left: Slippery fack (Suillus luteus) 
below right: Saffron Milk Caps (Lactarius deliciosus) 


(photos by G. Thomas) 
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Wild mushrooms should always be cooked and not 
eaten raw, as they have not had the toxins bred out of 
them as have some of the cultivated varieties we buy at 
the greengrocers. Also, drinking alcohol with some va- 
rieties of mushroom can cause illness. 

The most popular mushroom to forage for in the 
country is the field mushroom (Agaricus campestris), 
but care should be taken as the Yellow Stainer (4. 
xanthodermus) or iodoform mushroom can look very 
similar. If these are pressed or scored with a fingernail 
or knife, a yellow stain will appear on the cap; these 
mushrooms also have a disinfectant-like or ammonia 
odour when cooked. 

Mushrooms can survive drought, and the network 
of underground filaments grows in a circular form. 
Some produce toxins which can affect the growth of 
surrounding grass and result in colour differences in 
the grass. 

Fairy Ring mushrooms (Marasmius oreades), as their 
names suggests, grow in rings and can be found on 
lawns in home gardens. 

They are a delicate light brown with an umbonate 
cap around 5 cm in diameter, and stand on a thin stalk 
about 5 to 6 cm high. They can be dried and will re- 
hydrate to their original size and shape. 

Shaggy Ink-caps (Coprinus comatus) also appear in 
home gardens, and these sentinel-like whitish to grey 
mushrooms are sometimes called Shaggy Mane or 
Lawyer’s Wig. The elongated, vertical cap which has 
a curly, scale-like appearance, becomes more bell- 
shaped and splits at the edges as it matures, gradually 
liquifying and melting away to leave a dark substance 
which can be used as ink. The young fungi are rec- 
ommended for culinary use. 

Saffron Milk-caps (Lactarius deliciosus) are found 
only under pine trees. Their funnel-like caps with dis- 
tinctive concentric markings have short stems; the 
orange gills ooze a milky orange juice when cut or 
squashed, and this will discolour to a greenish shade. 
It is advisable to remove as much milk as possible 
before cooking. They are delicious, simply pan fried, 
and have a firm, meaty texture. 

Saffron Milk-caps appear in retail outlets for a short 
autumn season, as do the Suillus mushrooms, also 
found under pine trees. Sometimes Suillus are referred 
to as Boletus, and there are three varieties, all edible, 
found in Australia. 

They have brown caps which can be sticky, with a 
yellow pore surface underneath rather than gills. This 
resembles a honeycomb, or a Violet Crumble! Suillus 
are best peeled before cooking. 

S. luteus has a distinct white ring on the stalk and is 
sometimes slightly frilled at the edges. Due to its 
slippery texture when cooked it is sometimes known as 
Slippery Jack. 
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S. granulatus has granular spots on the stalk which 
turn from white to brown as they mature, while S. 
brevipes has a shorter, smooth stalk. 

Morels (Morchella esculenta) are highly prized and 
havea short season in spring. They are often found in 
rocky, granite areas. Grey/black in colour, morels have 
deep honeycomb-like elongated and pitted conical caps 
with a short stalk. They are hollow and are sometimes 
stuffed before being cooked, although the simplest 
cooking methods, such as sauteeing in a little butter, 
seem to bring out the true flavours. 

The versatility and culinary uses of mushrooms are 
only limited by your imagination. But if the op- 
portunity to forage for these exotics does not present 
itself, all is not lost. The range of fresh and dried 
mushrooms now available in the market place will 
suffice for all types of dishes, from soups to salads to 
casseroles, pies or even as a topping for pasta. 

Black fungus and white jelly fungus are available in 
dried form in oriental grocery stores and rehydrate with 
visually appealing and intricate forms, while adding an 
interesting texture to a dish. 

Boletus, or ceps, also come in dried form or pre- 
served in oil; they are often used in Italian-inspired 
dishes. 

Fresh cultivated mushrooms are not as restricted 
seasonally as their wild counterparts. Apart from the 
familiar champignons (Agaricus bisporus) there is also 
another bisporus variety known as Swiss Brown, or 
Marron Mushroom. These have a tan/brown coloured 
cap and are similar in size to their lighter coloured 
cousins, and likewise can be eaten raw or cooked. 

Another cultivated mushroom is the Abalone or 
Oyster Mushroom (Pleurotus ostreatus). These are 
grey/fawn in colour and have a shell or fan-like shape, 
smooth on one side and gilled on the other. Whole 
mushrooms make an interesting presentation on the 
plate. 

Shiaitake mushrooms (Lentinus edodes) with their 
distinctive, lingering flavour, often feature in Japanese 
or Chinese recipes, and are also excellent added to 
casseroles and sauces. Their caps are tan/brown in 
colour. 

Golden Enoki (Flammulina enoki-taki) are extremely 
eye-catching with their long spindly stems and tiny 
golden button caps. A delicate flavoured mushroom, 
they are perfect for a decorative garnish or addition to 
a salad. 

The increasing interest and adventurous palates of 
discerning food lovers leads to more alternative va- 
rieties of mushroom becoming familiar items in our 
menus. Being able to purchase them in retail outlets 
ensures that they are edible, while misidentification 
while foraging for wild species can result in disastrous 
consequences. 

It cannot be strongly enough emphasised that, 

“Tf in doubt, throw it out”. ® 
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Maria Hitchcock 


A stroll around Maria Hitchcock’s extensive native 
garden, filled with rare and unusual New England flora 
and her beloved Correa collection would be a great 
surprise to any of her former schoolfriends. “I grew up in 
a traditional urbanised migrant family, in a fibro house in 
the Western suburbs of Sydney, with the compulsory 
brick fence, rose garden in the front and hibiscus on the 
back fence. The only native bushland around was a 
remnant Melaleuca and Kunzea scrub nearby at the back 
of a neighbour’s small acreage. He must have been a 
pioneer of the native plant movement because he had a 
huge bush house filled with large trays of seedlings. A 
giant Lillipilly at his back door was our favourite climbing 
tree and we regularly snacked on the astringent fruit”. 
Maria maintains that childhood influences unwittingly 
affect our lives as adults. She graduated as a primary 
teacher in the mid 1960s and remembers Botany as being 
one of her favourite college subjects. Three years in a 
country school followed and then a year back-packing 
through Europe. On her return to Australia she joined the 
Sydney Bushwalkers Club to make a few friends. This was 
to be the turning point in her life. Not only did she meet 
her future husband but she was introduced to the Society 
for Growing Australian Plants (SGAP) and soon learned 
to identify much of the Sydney sandstone flora. 

Maria and Don bought eight acres of basalt land west 
of Armidale and moved into their own home in 1975 after 
the birth of their first child. “We were keen on growing 
our own food but soon realised that the climate here was 
very different to Sydney. Our first attempts with growing 
Sydney sandstone flora also proved a dismal failure so it 
was back to the drawing board. As a result we turned to 
the local flora”. 

In 1977 the first New England Group of SGAP was 
formed and since then Maria has held almost every 
Position from President to Newsletter editor. She co- 
Ordinated and co-wrote the Group’s book “Australian 
Plants for the Northern Tablelands of NSW” which was 
published in 1982. She was also involved with the early 
environmental movement to combat Eucalyptus die-back, 
encouraging landowners to grow the local understory 
plants on their farms. Having swapped her Primary 
teaching career for that of full-time mother, she decided 
to further her qualifications and completed an external BA 
with the University of New England, majoring in Botany 
and German. 

Botany opened the door to TAFE teaching. “I could 
look after the children during the day and teach at night”. 
She started with a course on native plants, then herbs, 
then plant propagation and general gardening. With each 
new course she added new collections of plants to her 
teaching garden and now has an extensive herb garden as 
well as roses and perennials. In demand as a speaker and 
gardening expert, she travelled far and wide in the 

orth-west meeting most of the region’s gardeners. Her 
hobby native nursery was begun during this time and she 
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now wholesales to outlets in Armidale and offers land- 
scaping advice through her consultancy. 

Eight years ago Maria embarked on the Wattle Day 
campaign which brought her national acclaim and earned 
her the title of “Wattle Lady”. As a result Australia now 
has an official emblem, Acacia pycnantha (The Golden 
Wattle) and a proclaimed National Wattle Day (lst 
September), a day to celebrate the Australian flora. Her 
research on Wattle Day led to her book “Wattle” which 
was published in 1991. 

Over the years Maria has become. fascinated with 
Correas and is now leader of the SGAP Correa Study 
Group, with members throughout Australia. Her living 
Correa collection is steadily growing, thanks to the many 
cuttings sent to her by members. There is so much con- 
fusion with plant hybrids and names that Maria has set 
herself the challenge of sorting it all out by cataloguing 
every location of Correas in the wild, by establishing a 
Group herbarium, by comparing plants from neigh- 
bouring localities and registering distinct cultivars. At the 
same time she hopes to introduce good flowering forms to 
the nursery trade. Correas are an important nectar source 
for small birds during the cooler months and for that 
reason should be included in every garden. Most varieties 
are very hardy and adaptable to many soil types. 

Maria has now replaced her TAFE job with a position 
at Armidale High School teaching German. “We’ve 
already established a Wattle Grove and I’m growing 
Correas on. our Staff Room window sill”. A book on 
Correas is already in the pipeline and Maria and Don 
hope to visit as many Correa locations as possible over the 
next couple of years to photograph plants in the wild. 


An in-depth study of the genus Correa by Maria 
Hitchcock will be published in our August/September 


~ Issue. 
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Bruce J. Knight 
visits the Tip of 
Cape York Peninsula 


“he preconceptions formed in 
H childhood are most enduring. 
_ When Cape York first captured the 
imagination of a map-perusing 
teenager over thirty years ago there 
was little written or visual information 
on the area...imagination had to 
suffice, and ran riot. Crocodiles lurked 
in every puddle; giant pythons dis- 
guised as lianes looped from every 
towering rainforest tree; taipans 
guarded bizarre orchids blooming i in 
dripping green gloom. 
Since then, numerous TV docu- 
itaries and books have told me 
hat it is not so. None the less, when 
I finally made it to The Tip in July 
last year I couldn’t quite reconcile 
what I was seeing with The Cape I 
had created all those years ago. I 
checked my room daily for deadly 
reptiles and scorpions and found 
— nothing but a pair of geckoes on the 
: einen pets eee ae ers ceiling; in the great outdoors I was 
Bee ages ae aun at by a feral pig but other 
_ than that the only common danger 
was the chance of being struck down 
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they said, “ you’y come at the wrong 
time. Si luring 
Wars 


ee aeee eer nice furt er 
south. 

In nine nae I had onl 
look at the top irty 
eae Sh ene glare in 


Peni you can visit all he ewe 
than the ranges which here dvi 
a few low hills. 


My favorite walk was down a 
rocky section of east coast; the veg- 
etation sparse low scrub scattered 
among bare’ boulders. Here, 
exposed to sun and sea breeze, 
Golden and Cooktown Orchids 
were in bloom, the latter in a variety 
of pink and near white shades I 
hadn’t seen before. Low wind- 
pruned shrubs of Myrtella carrying 
fluffy stars of pink make me rec- 
ollect empty pockets in my rockery. 
Several species of Convolvulaceae 
are draped over bushes, dying back 
above ground to rest as tubers, still 
bearing big seedpods which surely 
indicate spectacular flowers. A 
number of shrubs and small trees 
are leafless, dry-season deciduous, 
including the little known Euphorbia 
plumerioides which is a surprisingly 
large and striking representative of 
its genus for Australia and the 
showy Kapok Tree, Cochlospermum 
gillivraet. Kept dry and warm during 
a temperate zone winter perhaps 
some of these plants would perform 
down south? Hoya australis certainly 
does, though never to the extent of 
smothering a two metre shrub as it 
is doing here. 

Gradually some of our beautiful 
and interesting tropicals are making 
their way south into warm temperate 
gardens, despite little publicity and 
conservative consumers. “It’s 
tropical, wouldn’t grow here”, they 
say, and decide to have another try 
at a Dogwood or Peony! My 
Goldlen Penda (Xanthostemon chry- 
santhus) has been growing slowly but 
steadily for three years now so I was 
delighted to see it in habitat, a most 
beautiful tree with rounded crown 
covered in clusters of bright yellow 
bloom. Its horticultural potential is 
obvious and of course it is the 
showier trees and shrubs that are 
tried first. But what untapped wealth 
remains in the smaller plants — 
Crotalaria, Hibiscus, Osbeckia and 
Portulaca to name just a few. 

Eventually rock gives way to 
sandy beaches backed by rainforest 
on stablized dunes. A few rich 
apricot hibiscus-like flowers remain 
on Thespesia populneoides but the 
main colour is from fruits and 
berries, particularly the dusky red of 
Wongi (Manilkara kauki) and the 
snowy white of what I think must be 
a Flueggea. 
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On an outcrop of beach rock 
between forest and sea a small 
grove of Pemphis acidula survives in 
artistic determination. Rather 
reminiscent of Teatree in form and 
flower, though not related, it was 
apparently used by the Aborigines 
in the treatment of toothache. To 
my eye it suggested great bonsai 
potential. Another Teatree look-a- 
like resides just back of the 
Casuarinas behind Frangipani 
Beach on the west coast. Antarra 
(Neopabricia myrtifolia)is a variable 
and apparently adaptable shrub or 
small tree whose flowers have the 
same eye catching quality as the 
Hibbertias. Until recently it was 
classified as Leptospernum fabricia. 
It is sometimes available from 
Queensland nurseries and certainly 
warrants trying further south. 

Further on a small creek flat is 
lined with graceful Casuarina equi- 
setifolia (another toothace cure) 
casting lacey if somewhat ineffective 
shade on the white sand. Clinging to 
the rough bark of one is a cluster of 
fat sickly green leaves of the epi- 
phytic Dischidia major, commonly 
called Rattleskulls. Dischidia num- 
mularia and D. ovata are fairly 
common in the dry forest, decidely 
more attractive with their neat 
button leaves, but the Rattleskulls 
are of interest in that their leaves are 
hollow and provide a home for 
colonies of tiny ants. 

Two other epiphytic ant plants 
are also about: Myrmecodia beccarit 
and M. platytyrea, squat and spiny 
bulbous bases gripping the branches 
of the host trees, their own short 
thick branches protruding like bottle 
necks and bearing a tuft of longish 
leaves. I thumped one specimen to 
see just how much protection the 
resident ants would give and dis- 
covered that the spines alone were 
quite adequate! Folklore has it that 
the ant plants won’t survive without 
their tenants, who apparently supply 
nutrients as well as protection. I 
rather doubt this as most babies and 
a number of seemingly healthy 
adults appeared untenanted. My 
cultivated specimens finally suc- 
cumbed to cold and mismanagement 
but interestingly enough the one 
which survived longest, by about a 
year, had arrived complete with 
ants. 


Ants, incidentally, are far more 
prevalent than crocodiles and the 
Green Tree Ant requires the admirer 
of bush and bloom to be wary. 
Anything with leaves over one cen- 
timetre is liable to be used for 
housing. The leaves are sown 
together with larval silk, forming 
nests sometimes larger than a 
football. Any bump from browsing 
botanists brings a multitude of pale 
green ants rushing to the defence. 
While not particularly virulent and 
quite interesting to watch, there does 
seem to be somewhat an _ over- 
abundance of them. 

Tree Ants were also in the 
Aboriginal pharmacopoeia (cough 
and cold remedy, general tonic) 
along with many plant remedies. 
Anyone who has read Tim Low’s 
books will find at the Tip a number 
of the plants he mentions: Morinda 
reticulata waving its white hand- 
kerchiefs and used as a contra- 
ceptive; the golden flowered Dillenia 
alata, used as a post-circumcision 
balm; my favourite weed, Hyptis 
suaveolens, a pan-tropical mosquitoe 
repellant mint relative, which is 
another plant which has agreed to 
move south to live with me. 

Well, I could talk about my nine 
days for ninety days and nine (I 
haven’t even mentioned the wetland 
flora or stepped beyond the rainfor- 
est edge or told you of the Pitcher 
Plants along swampy creeks) and 
you might be interested enough to 
listen... but surely better by far 
would be to take a trip to The Tip. 
“+ Books to take along or read 
before you go: 

Top End Native Plants — John 

Brock. 

Bush Medicine — Tim Low 
Bush Tucker — Tim Low 
Plant Life of the Pacific World — 

Elmer D. Merrill 
A Plant Hunter in Queensland and 

New Zealand — Mrs Rowan 
Native Plants: Queensland — Keith 

A.W.Williams (3 Volumes) 


Bruce Knight is a school teacher 
who, in his spare time, runs The 
Botanist Nursery at Green Point, on 
the NSW Central Coast; his 
speciality is South African 
bulbs. 
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Unhealthy Elms 
Pose a Threat 


by Tim NORTH 


illview, at Sutton Forest in the New South Wales 
Southern Highlands, was until 1958 the country 
residence of State Governors. 

It was then sold into private ownership, but the main 
house, apart from the first few years, remained un- 
occupied until the owner’s death in 1990, when the 
property was willed back to the State Government. 

The main house, a hotch-potch of oddly assorted addi- 
tions, reflecting the needs of successive Governors, is now in 
a poor state of repair and the extensive gardens, once well 
maintained, are badly overgrown with bramble, privet and 
a variety of suckers. Many mature trees are in need of drastic 
surgery, if not total removal. The Government has no use for 
the property and is seeking, so far without success, expres- 
sions of interest from the public. Maintenance, under the 
circumstances, is minimal. 

Leading up to the property from the Illawarra Highway 
is an avenue of English elms, believed to have been 
planted about 1911. 

There are approximately 80 trees altogether, all of 
them in very poor condition’— stunted, with extensive 
dieback and a number of epicormic buds sprouting (a sign 
they are not healthy). 

The threat of Dutch Elm Disease (DED) is very real; 
in fact many experts believe that it is not a question of 
whether the disease will reach Australia, but when. The 
elm bark beetle, which is the sole vector of the disease, 
thrives on dead or decaying elm wood, therefore un- 
healthy, stressed trees are a potential threat. 

As I was concerned about the condition of these trees 
I wrote to Mr John Fahey, Member of Parliament for the 
Southern Highlands who is also Premier of New South 
Wales, asking if the attention of the Minister responsible 
for Hillview could be advised of the situation there. My 
letter eventually reached the desk of the Director of the 
Royal Botanic Gardens Sydney, Professor Carrick 
Chambers, who arranged for the Gardens’ Plant 
Pathologist, Dr Brett Summerell, to inspect the trees. 

Dr Summerell and I visited Hillview on 14th January 
this year. His view was that about half the trees were 
beyond rehabilitation and should be removed; the other 
half could only be rehabilitated by a laborious process and 
continual maintenance over several years; even this would 
be no guarantee that they would survive. 

Given the low aesthetic appeal of an avenue with half 
the trees removed, the unlikely event of the trees re- 
ceiving, under present conditions, the care and attention 
needed and the fact that without it they would continue to 
decline and so provide ideal hosts for the elm bark beetle 
should it be present in the district, Dr Summerell’s rec- 
ommendation was that the entire avenue be removed and 
the timber burnt. 

This recommendation is now in the hands of the 
Minister for Planning, who administers Hillview. 

The next step is awaited. 2 
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Shade Loving 


HOSTAS 


CYCLAMEN 
LILY OF THE VALLEY 


AVAILABLE NOW!! 


HOSTAS *NEW VARIETIES 
Beautiful herbaceous plants ideal for shaded or damp 

areas. Leaves vary in colour and shape and they flower 
through spring, summer and autumn. 


H. FORTUNEI AUREA — spring foliage bright No | $5 $ 
gold — mauve flowers — Dec & Jan. ea 

H. TARDIFLORA — small leaves — very late 
blue flowers — Feb & March. 


H. SIEBOLDIANA — very large blue-green leaves. 
Large pale mauve flowers — Dec & Jan. 


* H. ‘BIG DADDY’ — very large round bluish [eat 


puckered leaves — early summer white flowers. 


* H. ELATA — Large rich green leaves, sturdy 
90cm stems of mauve-white flowers — Jan. 


* H. ‘HONEYBELLS’ — large scented mauve 
flowers over mounds of lemon-green foliage — 
March. 


* H. ‘FRANCEE’ — forest green leaves with white 
margins — lavendar flowers —Jan & Feb. 


H. ‘GRANDIFLORA’ — long green leaves — very 
fragrant white flowers — Feb & March. 


aswel] s 
eales 


Rock cyclamen — lovely marbled foliage — 
white or rosy mauve flowers. 


Excellent ground cover for shady areas. 
Fragrant white flowers. 


Packing and postage is free on all orders over $40. 
If under please add $4. Deliveries start mid-May. 


I wish to pay by: Expiry date: 
Bankcard ([] Mastercard [] Visa [J Amex [1] cheque 


Account No. 


Mail to The Garden Centre or see our rare varieties at 634 
Whitehorse Road (corner Lee Parade) Mitcham 3132 Victoria 
or telephone (03) 874 6956. Open every day from 8.30 to 5.30. 


The 
(ZARDEN CENTRE 


Specialising in rare and unusual plants 
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ARTISTS IN 
TNE GAROEN 


} Ws = Broower Ceo e Snow 


‘Present occupation i Qualifications 


Artist (Sculpture). Presently working at he 1990-91: UU Bieeeoeit orice Couns in _ 

€0 . 
Gasworks Seals: Studio, (Casvunns Hark, South 1984-85: Victorian College of the Arts; poe eadunte 
Melbourne. Teaching Ceramics at Kew Cottages (part : “studies marorine iniseuipnire, | 9) oe 
time). Kew Cottages i is a large scale community res- 1979-81: University of South Eastern Gmoameadt . 
idence for intellectually disabled adults, where --——-—“* Diploma of Visual Arts (Creative); grad 
programs are run for aielyiat: and insacessel ated with distinction. 


development. 1978: Adult SSE, Cairns es) feeing. 


“Eucalyptus Seed Pod” Steel; 3ft 6in by 4 ft (1989) 


Group Exhibitions 


1991: Fringe Furniture Show, Fringe Arts Festival, Melbourne. 
G.A.S. Outdoor Sculpture Exhibition, South Melbourne. 
Not Built For Speed; The Artist’s Garden, Fitzroy. 
1990: — Extra Triennial Outdoor Sculpture Exhibition, South Melbourne. 
Fringe Arts Bazaar, Fringe Gallery, Fitzroy. 
Recycled Sculpture Exhibition, Melbourne. 
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Personal Statement 


I am a sculptor in the medium of steel. I take full 
use of its strength, variations and qualities as a medium 
of relative permanence. I combine these qualities with 
a deeper, personal language of symbolism, reflecting 
my emotions and a love of beauty in my sculpture and 
furniture. Inspirations from nature and my _ sur- 
roundings place much of my work back to that setting. 
My hand-made art, in natural beauty, changes slowly 
with time, passing to sweet magentas and orange rustic 
tones, settling on a permanent baked-in-the-sun 
colour, like old farm machinery left to tell its tale. 


right: 
“Duck Stool” 
Steel; 4 ft by 2ft 6in (1990) 


Advance Bank Floriade 


Canberra’s Spring Festival 
18th September to 17th October 1993 


Canberra will bloom into the most colourful and vibrant 
city in Australia from 18th September to 17th October 
for Floriade, Australia’s premier festival of flowers. 


Centered in Commonwealth Park on the foreshores of 
Lake Burley Griffin, over half a million spring flowers 
provide an unrivalled spectacle of colour. 


The visual brilliance of the flower beds is comple- 
mented by music, sculpture, dance and street theatre. 


EF lorade 
As well as the activities in the park much of Canberra 
joins in the spring celebrations by staging special 
events, open days and exhibitions. 

With “Kites, Colour and Movement” as Floriade’s 
1993 theme, a visit to Canberra in spring will once 
again be a must. 


Visit Floriade and celebrate spring! 


For further information call toll free (008)020 141 or 
(06)257.5092. 
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IN DEFENCE OF — 
THE STRAIGHT LINE 


by Geoff SIMMONS 


“the crooked shall be made straight, and the rough places plain” 
(Isaiah, 40:4) 


he straight avenues of tall trees seen in many 

European countries have a grandeur that never 
fails to impress. In Australia the advocates of the 
curved garden bed or pathway seem more vociferous. 
By contrast the more retiring gardeners who favour 
straight lines, a more classical approach, rarely express 
their views. To correct the imbalance brought about by 
the neglect, even denigration of the straight line, this 
short article offers one gardener’s view. Hence the 
title. 

The easiest way to get from A to B is by a straight 
line along an unimpeded pathway or road. As I believe 
that a garden should be a place of ease and comfort, 
the straight line has great advantages in producing a 
more pleasant ambience in a garden. 

Several arguments have been put forward for curves. 
I shall mention several that do not always present the 
full picture. For instance the proposition that curving 
lines can lead to unexpected scenes ignores the fact that 
variation in colour and foliage, let alone plant shape, 
can equally produce exciting aspects while retaining the 
mode of easy progress along a neat straight edge — 
surely the best of both worlds. 

Another argument put forward is that “nature” 
dislikes straight lines. Examples of the falsity of this 
assertion are numerous but to quote from my own ex- 
perienece, in the forests of the giant sequoias the trunks 
tower upright with scarcely a bend. Many other plants 
such as palms owe much of their beauty to their un- 
curved lines. 

I would like now to return to garden design, once 
again drawing on my own experience to illustrate the 
advantages of the straight line. The house in southern 
Australia where I lived in my early years was a typical 
brick rectangular house on the usual 60 feet frontage 
level block of land. With a driveway down one side the 
remaining area in front of the house was a rectangular 
garden with a lawn in the centre, a narrow bed on all 
four sides and a gravel path outside the planted area. 
No curves but an extremely practical design, for one 
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could kneel or sit on the lawn and leisurely weed the 
garden or plant new plants. Each corner at least was 
occupied by a standard or bush rose, and the rest of the 
space was a repository for mixed annuals and per- 
ennials. The whole effect was one of informality within 
formality and produced a constantly changing picture. 
To sum up, an easy practical solution with interest and 
without pretention. 

Recently, I wanted a garden in which different 
genera of particular groups of plants could be dis- 
played. After some thought I came to the conclusion 
that the shape of the Southern Cross with four larger 
and one smaller star would be a possibility. The stars 
could be connected with straight paths and inside this 
boundary the area could be used as a bulb garden to 
satisfy my desire to try out warm climate bulbs that 
could be as attractive as those that grow in colder 
climates. A year or so after constructing the five circles 
representing the stars, I decided to remake the beds 
with seven straight sides for the larger stars and five 
sides for the smaller star, so as to better represent the 
actual shape of the stars. To my surprise not long af- 
terwards I realised that walking on the straight paths 
gave a much better sense.of enjoyment than the former 
round paths. Also, the inclination to walk across the 
beds was reduced. 

Both these examples served to crystallise my 
thoughts on the excellent value one gets when straight 
is chosen rather than curved. 

Although possibly out of context, the biblical words 
that “every valley shall be exalted and every mountain 
and hill laid low; and the crooked shall be made 
straight and the rough places plain” does express sen- 
timents worth considering when one constructs an en- 
vironment for tranquility and pleasure. 

Do I have any curves in my garden? Yes — but that 


is another story. 
in the # 
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Geoff Simmons now gardens 
Queensland town of Elimbah. 


OCTOBER 1993 


South East Queensland, 
the Darling Downs and Toowoomba 


(escorted by Tim and Keva North) 


THE AUSTRALIAN GARDEN 
JOURNAL’S Spring 1993 Garden 
Tour takes you to South-east 
Queensland to see some of the 
district’s finest gardens at their peak. 

A great deal of thought has gone 
into the itinerary, so you will see the 
maximum possible on a short five 
day tour. 

For those wishing to fly to 
Brisbane, Australian Airlines has 
agreed to allow you to extend your 
stay (either before or after the tour) 
provided that you fly one way with 
the group. Alternatively you may 
join our coach in Brisbane or in 
Toowoomba. 

This tour presents a wonderful 
opportunity for you and your friends 
to see a wide variety of gardens in 
this beautiful part of Australia. 


20th er 


Group flight to Brisbane on 
Australian Airlines TN424, departs 
Sydney 10.50 am arriving Brisbane 
at 12.05 pm. 

Then by our special coach to 
Mount Coot-tha Botanic Gardens 
for a quick tour of Brisbane’s major 
botanic gardens; lunch in _ the 
Gardens’ Kiosk at own cost. 

1.30 pm: coach departs Mount 
Coot-tha Botanic Gardens for 
Beaudesert. 

3.00 pm: visit Bromelton House, 
Beaudesert (Mr and Mrs Russell 
Savage), for tour of the garden and 
afternoon tea. 

4.30 pm: visit Nindooimbah 
House, Beaudesert (Mrs Margaret 
Hockey) for tour of the garden. 
Evening meal before leaving for over- 
night at Annalee Motel, Beaudesert. 


Thur. 21 ‘ober 

Scenic drive to Warwick, then tour 
of the garden at The Glen, Warwick 
(Mr and Mrs Charles Shann). Lunch 
in Warwick (own cost). 

In the afternoon visit Talgai 
Homestead (1860), now a guest- 
house, for afternoon tea. 
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Then continue by coach to 
Toowoomba, where we will visit the 
newly developed Japanese Garden in 
the grounds of the University of 
South-east Queensland. 

In Toowoomba we stay at the 
Toowoomba Motel in Burnage 
Street. Make your own arrangments 
for dinner to-night (the motel has 
two excellent restaurants). 


OAKEY 


TOOWOOMBA vie 
BEAUDESERT 
WARWICK 


Friday 22nd October 


In the morning we hope to have 
the opportunity of seeing something of 
Toowoomba’s developing _Inter- 
national Gardens Strategy, and 
meeting the City Council’s Director of 
Parks and Gardens, Mr Ken Rogers. 

We spend the afternoon visiting 
three gardens in Toowoomba; these 
are Manooka (Mr and Mrs John 
Stirling), Greenlaw (Mr and Mrs 
Dennis Hill) and 10 Curtis Street 
(Mr and Mrs Michael Dashwood). 

Evening at leisure. 


Single room supplement 


(delete those not applicable). 


: 4 
South East Queensland Tour, 20th to 24th October 1993 ! 


(1) All inclusive tour price as per itinerary above; per person ............. 
(2) Tour price as per itinerary, but without return airfare ..............0.. 
(3) Tour price as per itinerary, without airfare, 

drive your own car as far as Toowoomba 


I/we will be interested in joining this tour, and prefer option (1), (2), (3) above 


I/we enclose deposit of 10% of the tour price (refundable up to 8th September 1993). 


Saturday 23rd October 


We visit country gardens in the 
Oakey and Condamine Plains dis- 
tricts (details still to be finalised). 

Evening at leisure in Toowoomba. 


Sunday 24th October 

Morning at leisure in Too- 
woomba. 

Coach will depart from our motel 
at 12.30 pm to connect with 


Australian Airlines flight TN427 for 
Sydney, departing Brisbane at 3.25 
pm, arriving Sydney 4.45 pm. 


Inclusive tour price 
includes: 


« Return economy class airfare, 

__. Sydney to Brisbane; 

* Four nights motel accommoda- 
tion on twin share basis, in- 
cluding continental breakfasts; 

+ Afternoon teas at Bromelton 
House and Talgai; 

¢ Dinner at Nindooimbah House; 

+ Luxury coach travel throughout 
the tour; _ 

« All entrance fees. 


Note: group travel rates by Australian 
Airlines is conditional upon a 
minimum of 10 passengers. 

If you are at all interested in this 
tour we would appreciate hearing 
from you as soon as possible; this 
will enable us to make the necessary 
advance bookings. 


$720 00 
$448.00 


$418.00 
$95.00 


Altiar of IROSEeS 
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Jo-Ann BURKE describes a new horticultural experience, 
the flowering of the “Dead Horse Arum” 


find I have become more interested in the knowing 

of plants as opposed to the simple growing of them. 
Trouble is, one interest doesn’t mean the cessation of 
the other. Pots containing various strangers overflow in 
every direction. 

I don’t believe I’ve ever before looked forward to a 
flower dying, but there’s a first time for everything. In 
one of Wordsworth’s “Miscellaneous Sonnets” he said 
that “the flower of sweetest smell is shy and lowly”. I 
wonder what he would have said about the putrid 
odour of the hairy or dead horse arum? 

On reflection I believe this particular episode started 
with my purchase of Deni Bown’s book “Aroids — 
Plants of the Arum Family” (Century Hutchinson Ltd., 
London — 1988). 

The Araceae is a very diverse family: it encompasses 
anthurium, alocasia, dieffenbachia, philodendron, and 


spathiphyllum species, as well as arums and callas. 
These may be forest giants, amphibians, shade- 
dwellers, sun-lovers. 

In April 1992 a collection of five different arums 
was offered for sale through the advertising pages of a 
garden magazine. Already having become acquainted 
with them in “Aroids” I jumped at the chance to 
possess these exotic relations of Arum ttalicum; 
Zantedeschia elliottiana, Goldlen Calla Lily; and 
Z.aethiopica, Lily of the Nile, better known as the white 
arum, now back in fashion. 

Helicodicerus muscivorus presented a spathe in early 
October. To deter the predations of snails and slugs the 
pot sat on the rear patio: who wants to see an eagerly- 
awaited bloom chewed up? And the smell couldn’t 
really be as bad as they said, could it? 

My diary notes give some idea of what followed. 
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Sorry I can’t share the assault on the olfactory nerve! 

October 17: the spathe continues to increase in size. 
Colour grey green/black, leopard-spotted. It now leans 
at right angles to the stem, clear of the leaves. Still on 
rear patio. Still no odour. 

October 22: 7am. Has opened and yes, the smell is 
indeed putrid even though I stand 1.5 metres away. 
The inside of scape — now 20cm long, 15cm across 
— is pink in the centre area, shading to light maroon- 
pink edges. The whole is covered in burgundy hairs, 
giving it an almost “animal” appearance. Spadix is 
green, also burgundy-hair covered. 

I hold my breath as I peer into the scape. Already I 
hear blowflies. What one tolerates in the search for 
knowledge! 

Pot is placed further down the garden — seven 
metres away. From the back door I can still smell the 
dead horse. (I’ll have to take Deni Bown’s word for it 
as I’ve never smelled a dead horse — it couldn’t be 
worse than this, though.) 

8.20am. The bloom is fully open. (This I’ll keep in 
a large pot as it’s obvious one needs to distance it as far 


as possible when in flower.) And it’s going to be a 
warm sunny day. Oh, boy! 

8.45am. Now some 10 metres away from the house. 
Blowflies run riot in their futile attempts at procreation 
with this obscene bloom. For I must admit there is an 
obscenity about its appearance. It could be likened to 
some type of rather revolting hair-covered flesh. 

In spite of myself I keep going down to look at it 
throughout the day, for in some weird way it fascinates 
me. I hold my breath until lungs are bursting. No “hills 
alive with the sound of music” here; the air is alive with 
the buzz of eager blowflies! 

E.A. Bowles is reported to have written that this 
plant is the “...livery of putresence... It only exhales its 
stench for a few hours...better to stand far off...look at 
it through the telescope!”. 

Even s0, it’s nice (perhaps “interesting” is a better 
choice of word) to have a new plant experience. And 
yes, I’ll be looking forward to seeing the others in 
bloom. The smell of this one must be the worst. 
Mustn’t it? Meanwhile, I’ll sniff at the wistaria. Ah, 
bliss. : 


A Revegetation Project in the 
Nullabor National Park 


| les Friends of the Australian Arid Lands Botanic 
Garden Port Augusta Inc, the support group for 
the long-awaited Arid Lands Botanic Garden to be 
developed at Port Augusta, South Australia, were ap- 
proached by Telecom Australia in 1990 with a view to 
their undertaking a revegetation of disturbed areas 
around three repeater stations in the Nullabor National 
Park. The National Parks and Wildlife Service required 
that these repeater stations, on a new fibre optic cable 
link between Adelaide and Perth, be screened using 
local endemic species. The repeater stations are. ap- 
proximately 50 km apart and offset about 0.5 km south 
of the old Eyre Highway. 

In October 1990 one of the Friends, with NPWS 
Permission, collected seed and cutting material in the 
National Park. The cutting material was not successful 
as it had dried out considerably, but seed sowing was 
quite successful. Species raised were Atriplex num- 
mularia, Acacia oswaldii, Acacia papyrocarpa, Melaleuca 
lanceolata and Eucalyptus yalatensis. 

Having checked that the Friends could legally un- 
dertake this project, the proposal was that volunteers 
Would give their time and provide their own tools, food 
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and other requirements for the duration of the project. 
Telecom would, at the end of the project, pay the 
Friends for plants, equipment needed and labour as a 
fundraiser for the organization. 

The repeater stations were completed by the end of 
January 1992. The following June ten “Friends” vol- 
unteers set out on the long trip westwards. A base was 
set up at the old Koonalda Homestead, about two kil- 
ometres from the first site to be planted. 

By late afternoon on the first day over 200 seedlings 
had been planted, protected with guards and watered 
in. Some rabbit control work was undertaken on 
warrens near the new plantings. 

The second site was Burabie, 50 km west and about 
30 km from the border with Western Australia. Here 
a further 230 seedlings were planted. 

The final site was Cundalabbie, 50 km east of 
Koonalda on the old Eyre Highway. Here another 230 
seedlings were planted. 

Remaining plants were left with NPWS staff at 
Cedura, who undertook future watering of the plant- 
ings. The volunteers then returned home, having, in 
some cases, completed a round trip of over 3,000 km. 
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Melwood Industries, of Bairnsdale in Victoria, 
manufacture a range of solid timber aviaries with a 
number of special features. These include Colour Bond 
roof lining and hip trims, heavy guage Australian-made 
wire, and solid brass hinges and latches. Melwood will 
also make aviaries to individual specifications. 

For further details write to John Mauger, Melwood 
Industries, 14 Gipps Street, Bairnsdale, Vic 3875; tel 
(051)53.0350. 


UNIQUE GARDEN ACCENTS 


SOLID TIMBER 
AVIARIES 


Easy to assemble kits in various sizes can be delivered anywhere in Australia. 
Contact us now for more information and the address of your nearest stockist. 


Melwood Industries 
Reply Paid No.7 
PO Box 1142 
BAIRNSDALE 3875 


PH: (051) 53 0350 
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PRODUCT NEWS 


Saving water 


Saving water saves money. One way to save water, and 
thereby reduce costs, is to install a state-of-the-art control 
to a watering system. Such a control is the Watermatic 
Soil Moisture Sensor, which stops the system coming 
back on until the water from the last irrigation or rainfall 
has been used up. This means that the system can be left 
on permanently as the sensor locks it out after rain and 
only allows it to come on again when water is needed. 

The Watermatic Sensor is housed in a porous ceramic 
block about the size of a piece of soap, and is installed in 
the plant root zone, then wired back to the controller. It 
has received a Victorian Government Technology Award 
and Irrigation Association and Melbourne Water Awards 
for conservation. It has been available for several years for 
commercial and industrial applications, but the man- 
ufacturers have now developed a special kit for residential 
gardens which is easily installed into any existing time 
controlled watering system. At around $500 for the kit 
plus about $200 for installation, it will soon earn its keep 
in water savings, garden quality and convenience. 

For further information contact Controlled 
Sprinkler Supplies on (03)850.9466. 


Water Hilies 


All Colours 
Large Range of both Tropical and Hardy 


Also Aquatic. Marginal and Moisture Loving Plants. 


Write now for descriptive literature 
$1.50 postage paid 


Che Water Garden Nursery 


P.O. Box 68C, EMERALD, VICTORIA 3782 


Propagators and growers of an exciting range 
of trees, shrubs and climbers. Domestic 
and International mail orders... a specialty. 
Send $3.00 for new season's catalogue. 


Kanangra Propagators 
Nepean Street, Douglas Park NSW 2569 
Telephone (046) 32 7297 (evenings) 
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HAPPENINGS 


Queensland Home Garden Expo, 
Nambour: 25th to 27th June 


Queensland Home Garden Expo will be presented 
for the ninth year at the Nambour Showgrounds on 
25th, 26th and 27th June. 

This is the largest horticultural event held in 
Queensland, with visitors coming from along the entire 
east coast of Australia, as well as a group planning to 
come from New Zealand. 

The 200 odd exhibitors include nurseries and allied 
trades from all over Queensland and New South Wales, 
as well as one from Victoria. 

There will be lectures and demonstrations by 
experts in various fields; the Plant Clinic will answer 
gardening problems, there will be a floral art display, 
free animal farm and rides for children, and an 
International Food Festival under two “Big Tops”. 

For further information contact Jill Scott, Expo 
Secretary and Co-ordinator on (074)46.7815. 


JULIE KEEGAN 
GARDEN LOVERS TOURS 


3rd September 1993 Dordogne, Provence & Tuscany. 


Join a small party visiting chateaux, gardens, 
wineries and galleries on this three week 
programme. 


8th & 15th November departures for Tasmania 


Julie will introduce you to many private 
gardens and houses during this one week tour. 


FOR RESERVATION: 


TRAVEL AGENT 

BEVERLEY COHEN 

203/233 New South Head Road 
Edgecliff 2027 

Tel: (02) 327 4699 

Licence No. 2TA001726 


FOR BROCHURE: 


JULIE KEEGAN 
7 Cove Street 
Watsons Bay 
Sydney 2030 

Tel: (02) 337 1147 
Fax: (02) 337 6782 
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Fifth International Heritage Rose 
Conference, Hahndorf, South 
Australia; 11th to 15th November 


The venue for this important event will be the pic- 
turesque and historic town of Hahndorf, in the 
Adelaide Hills. The keynote address will be given by 
Hazel Le Rougetel from the UK, internationally known 
rosarian and author. Other speakers will incude Bill 
Grant from USA, Sally Allison from New Zealand, Dr 
Brian Morley, Maureen Ross, Ninette Dutton, David 
Ruston, Walter Duncan, Jonathan Wore, Dr James 
Young and Kees van Driel. 

Pre-conference tours visit David Rustons’s garden 
at Renmark, Walter and Jo Duncan’s garden and 
nursery at Watervale in the Clare Valley, two gardens 
at Mount Bryan and the historic town of Burra. 

Full details and booking forms are available from 
Jean Reid, 1058 Port Road, Albert Park, SA 5014; Tel 
(08)47.1727; Fax (08)47.1770. 
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Mount Annan Botanic Garden 


The native plant garden 
of theRoyal Botanic Gardens Sydney 


botanic garden: 


e Bottlebrush, Wattle 
& Banksia Gardens 


e Visitor Centre 
& Garden Shop 


e Walking tracks 
e Picnic facilities 


Open 10.00 am to 6.00 pm October to March; 
10.00 am to 4.00 pm April to September 
Entry: $2 pedestrians/cyclists, $5 cars, $20 minibuses 


Mount Annan Drive Mount Annan NSW 
Telephone (046) 46 2477 
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Fashions in bedding plants 


The number one annual in 
USA is Impatiens, which ac- 
counted for 47% of all annuals 
sold in 1992. Now another annual 
looks set to become Impatiens’ 
sun-loving counterpart; this is the 
periwinkle Catharanthus  roseus, 
which is becoming widely rec- 
ognised for its great drought tol- 
erance. In fact it may become the 
champion water-saving bedding 
plant. It has another valuable use; 
in tests carried out in India it 
killed 95% to 100% of harmful soil 
nematodes. 


Shallow gardening 


ECHO (Educational Concerns 
for Hunger Organization), based in 
Florida, is developing methods of 
growing vegetables with minimum 
amounts of soil. Good crops of 
lettuce, peas, radish, onions, 
potatoes, peppers and kale have 
been grown in beds only 8 cm deep, 
filled with partly rotted grass clip- 
pings, ground corncobs, wood 
chips, etc. 


Moss lawns 


A-gardener in Pennsylvania has 
started a new trend with a moss 
lawn. Starting with a skimpy and 
weedy lawn he has spread sulphate 
of aluminium to create acid condi- 
tions, then raked the dead vegetation 
and kept the soil moist until a thin 
green film appeared. Windborne 
moss spores sprouted quickly, giving 
a lawn that needs no mowing, 
watering or feeding. 


Building with wastes 


Chicago’s childrens playgrounds 
are now sending plastic soft. drink 
bottles to a recycling company, 
which makes them into planters, 
sandboxes and fences. These new 
“plastic woods” need no _ pre- 
servatives, are splinterless, and have 
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an estimated life five to ten times 
that of wood. 

Tyres are also being recycled and 
made into pavers, fence posts and 
waste pipes. At Oak Ridge National 
Laboratories in USA a new type of 
concrete is being made by mixing 
recycled polystyrene with ordinary 
concrete; when the mixture is cured 
a liquid plastic is poured in that dis- 
solves the polystyrene and bonds the 
mix. Flexible concretes can be made 
by adding polymers, which make 
them amazingly bendable and also 
strong; for example a half-inch flag- 
stone can support three tonnes. 

Less strong than traditional 
concrete but also less brittle are 
fibre-reinforced concretes which 
utilize waste fibres such as sawdust, 
paper and peanut shells. 


To the rescue of figs 


The former grand avenue of 
Moreton Bay figs at the northern 
end of Sydney’s Domain suffered 
severe stress from the Cahill 
Expressway works in the 1950s and 
has not recovered. The figs along 
Hospital Road also suffered from 
construction works, including the 
new Parliament House. Moreton 


Bay figs in other parts of Sydney, 


including Hyde Park, Observatory 
Park and Wentworth Park, are also 
under stress. 

The culprit in most cases is the 
psyllid insect, to which these trees 
are highly susceptible, especially 
when under stress from _ other 
factors. In its flying stages the psyllid 
lays eggs on the margins of leaves. 
The hatching larvae migrate across 
the surface of the leaf, burrow into a 
latex duct where oozing latex sur- 
rounds and protects them while they 
feed by sucking nutrients from the 
leaf. The leaf, when it finally falls to 
the ground, is sticky and can attach 
itself to clothes, shoes, etc. 

The Research Scientist and Plant 
Pathologist at the Royal Botanic 
Gardens Sydney, Dr _ Brett 
Summerell, together with Dr Gerry 
Cassis, Entomologist at the 
Australian Museum, is carrying out 


a research program into this insect; 
the program is funded by the Royal 
Botanic Gardens. 

Dr Summerell and his team at 
the Gardens has found that a 
number of insects, including small 
wasps, can parasitise the psyllid and 
control it. But the psyllid problem 
may possibly be exacerbated by the 
natural desire to keep public parks 
neat and tidy; by raking up fallen 
leaves Gardens staff may unwittingly 
be sweeping up the predators. 

The research program will aim at 
discovering when the predators are 
most active so that they can be left 
undisturbed at these times. Another 
predator of the psyllid in northern 
regions of New South Wales is the 
small spotted pardalote, but there 
are only a few of these birds in the 
Gardens and possibly none in the 
Domain. It may be possible to en- 
courage their habitation in the area. 

The Gardens’ Director, Professor 
Carrick Chambers, says “We are 
hoping to learn more from the joint 
research program about the psyllid 
and its predator so that we can 
develop our biological control 
methods”. 


Biological control with 
bees 


Grey mould (Botrytis cinerea) can 
be a serious problem with many 
types of plants, especially vegetables 
and fruits. Several beneficial fungi 
have been found to be effective in 
suppressing grey mould on straw- 
berries, a particularly susceptible 
crop, and Dr John Sutton, of the 
University of Guelph in Ontario, 
Canada, has devised a novel way of 
dispensing these natural controls. 
The fungus spores are mixed with 
talc and put in a dispenser at the 
entrance to a beehive. As the bees 
pass through the dispenser it 
deposits the spores on the hairs of 
the bees’ bodies and legs. Each time 
a bee visits a flower it deposits as 
many as 50,000 spores on that 
flower. 
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Plants need silicon 


Silicon is one of the world’s 
most abundant elements, but is 
available to plants only in minute 
quantities. Researchers in USA, 
Canada, England and Japan have 
found that silicon is more im- 
portant to plants than was pre- 
viously thought. Apparently silicon 
protects plants against diseases, 
environmental stress and mineral 
toxicities. Fertiliser containing 
sodium silicate or potassium 
silicate at about 100 ppm con- 
trolled powdery mildew on cu- 
curbits and grain crops, and brown 
spot and blast disease on rice. 
Silicon is believed to bind in the 
cell walls, making them less pen- 
etrable to fungal pathogens. Foliar 
sprays containing silicon com- 
pounds have also been effective in 
reducing diseases, probably at least 
in part by acting as a physical 
barrier on the leaves. Plants have 
also shown improved growth and 
yields when treated with silicon, 


even when disease was not a factor. - 


It seems that silicon strengthens 
plants or reinforces their natural 
defences so that they can better 
stand stresses from drought, 
salinity and nutrient imbalances. 

(From The Avant Gardener, 
published by Horticultural Data 
Processors, New York) 


CLOYNE NURSERY 
A Garden of Roses 


dy) Heritage Rose Catalogue 
(Seek available $3.00 


Orders taken now 


Cloyne Nurse 
Rose Valley Road, Cooma, NSW 2630 


Phone: (064) 52 1063 
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A new use for radar 


Mississippi State University re- 
searchers have found that ground 
penetrating radar, used to locate un- 
derground utilities and to chart ar- 
chaeological sites before excavation, 
can also detect rot and internal weak- 
nesses in trees before injury results. 


Beneficial nematodes 


Beneficial nematodes have 
proved to be effective controls for 
numerous insects that live in or on. 
the soil, including cutworms, weevils 
and various leaf-eating beetles. They 
are also effective against above- 
ground pests, including many borers. 
Spraying the bark of woody plants 
with the parasitic nematode 
Steinernema carcocapsae has been 
reported as giving 93% control of 
several species of borers in tests 
carried out at the Universities of 
California and Maryland. 


Vandal proof trees 


A formulation of bone marrow 
extract is being used by the New 
York Turnpike Authority to deter 
Christmas tree poachers; the spray is 
odourless in the cold but when 
brought indoors the trees emit a long 
lasting and incredibly putrid smell. 


for 50 years!” 


We're at the end of Jellore Street, behind the Police Station 
follow the ‘NURSERY signs! 


Tel: 77 1010 S? Growers croor 


Keeping flowers fresh 


A leaflet from the University of 
California Co-operative Extension 
Service gives a recipe for prolonging 
the life of cut flowers that is easily 
made at home. Mix one part of any 
lime-lemon soda with three parts 
water (not diet drinks — no sugar 
— nor colas — too acid). To a quart 
of the mixture add a quarter of a 
teaspoon of household bleach. 
Warm the mixture to around 40 
degrees Celsius. Every four days add 
another quarter of a teaspoon of 
bleach to keep the solution clear. 
Flowers in this mixture laster longer 
than in commercial preservatives. 


Beating insects immune 
systems 


A compound that blocks the 
immune response of insects to bac- 
terial invasion has been found by a 
researcher in Nebraska, USA. This 
compound prevents the production 
of certain hormones called ecosan- 
oids which leaves the insect unable 
to fight off bacterial infection. 
Eventually an engineered bacterium 
could be produced that would carry 
the blocking substance and so kill 
the insect. 


“Weve been 
growing in i 
the highlands nuR SERIES 


Growers Of Cool Climate 
Trees And Shrubs Since 1943 
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KENILWORTH 


I have a garden of my own 

But so with roses overgrown 

And lilies that you wouldn't guess 
To be a little wilderness 


Andrew Marvel 1621 — 78 


There is no need to share Andrew Marvel’s problem which 
apparently was as common in the 17th century as it is today. 


Enjoy living in a garden estate entirely cared for by experts for 
your enjoyment. Potter if you like but if the wilderness 
threatens, relax at Kenilworth; we take care of it for you. 


One, two and three bedroom villas enjoy the warmth and 
brightness of a northerly aspect bringing winter sun into their 


courtyards and summer shade to their rooms. We have a small © 


selection of villas and units available from $145 000 to $265 000. 


We’d like to show you our garden and villas, and invite you to 
drop in at any time. If you could call us first we can make sure 
that we have plenty of time to show you about the estate. 


To receive our Kenilworth Retirement Estate 
brochure or for your enquiries please phone us 
at our village on (048) 612108 or write to 
PO Box 267 Bowral NSW 2576. 


| 
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‘A NURSERY INA GARDEN. 


Perennial 
and Cottage Garden Specialist 


Alberts grows all plants for sale 
in the nursery. Over 1100 species 
and cultivars of hardy perennials 
are available, many rare and unusual. 


Open 7 days: 10 am - 4 pm 


9 Beltana Rd 
PIALLIGO ACT 2609 
Ph. (06) 248 0300 
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No Chelsea for USA 


atti Hagan is one of the best garden writers in the 

USA. She writes for the Wall Street Journal 
because there she is allowed to write what she wants, 
provided that it’s checked by a lawyer. She is apt to 
become rather militant against plant thieves, people 
who make misleading statements about plants, sprays, 
etc, and the like. She has already put two bulb com- 
panies out of business by revealing that they were 
stealing bulbs from the wild. 

One of her latest “exposures” is “The Chelsea 
American Flower Show”, scheduled for Ranchos Palos 
Verdes in California and Palm Beach in Florida. The 
big media promotion got under way last year with a 
handsome brochure, illustrated exclusively with photos 
of the Chelsea Flower Show “by courtesy of The Royal 
Horticultural Society”. In press releases Chelsea 
America emphasised that it had “the ongoing counsel 
and advice” of RHS Show Director Stephen Bennett, 
that its technical services director was “being trained 
by the RHS” and that “judging would, of course, be 
carried out by RHS officials”. The RHS link was 
further strengthened when a press release entitled “The 
Chelsea Flower Show comes to America” said that 
“this world famous garden show will be brought within 
reach of American gardeners when it is launched next 
year on two US locations” 

By this time there were a few red faces at the RHS 
offices in London. In a letter to its North American 
members, the Society stated that it was a mis- 
impression that the two Chelsea American Flower 
Shows were affiliated with the RHS, that at no time 
had the RHS given any official recognition to the 
proposed shows, that the Chelsea America’s technical 
services director had not trained at the RHS but had 
been an “observer” in the Society’s show department 
for a month, and that it would be misleading to say that 
judging would be carried out by RHS officials. 

Even more confusing is the financial structure of 
Chelsea America, a registered non-profit charity. Its 
statement of purpose mentioned an intention to license 
its name to Chelsea Management Inc, a for-profit cor- 
poration, which will organize flower shows in various 
locations of the US, and that a percentage of the 
proceeds would be distributed to the charity. 

But the percentage was just 10%! 90% was to be 
retained by the for-profit corporation. 

A little further delving by Patti Hagan revealed that 
the organizers of the “Chelsea” flower Shows were land 
developers who wanted to sell condominiums and golf 
courses on the properties where the shows were to be 
held. 

Retribution came in the form of a horrific rainstorm 
which washed-out the second day of the Palos Verdes 
show, resulting in a resounding loss. At the time of 
writing, it still isn’t known whether the Palm 
Beach show will go ahead. 
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Cosmos atrosanguinea, Penstemon 
‘Alice Hindley’, Crocosmia ‘Lucifer’, 
Geranium ‘Criss Canning’, Agapanthus 
‘Bressingham Blue’, Kniphofia ‘Shining 
Sceptre’, Artemisia ‘Powis Castle’, 
Diascia ‘Elliott's Variety’, are just a few 
of the plants introduced to Australian 
gardeners by our nursery over the last 
few years. 


LAMBLEY NURSERY 


We print three catalogues each year 
and these are available on request. Our 
nursery is moving from Mount 
Dandenong to Ascot, 20 Kilometres 
north of Ballarat. We hope to complete 
this move by the end of June 1993. 


Our new address is 

‘Burnside’, Lesters Road, 
Ascot, Victoria, 3364. 
Telephone No: (053) 434 303. 


purteyors of fine 
” plants, for the tofun 
a and country gardener 


% re PE) 

yd i lel fete =. Rokewoood offers a mail 
Sexes \o ae order service giving you 
eet access to a huge range of 
perennials, from border 
plants to flowering 
perennials,varieties for cut 
flowers, scented plants, 
cottage garden plants, and a 
range of herbs for your 
kitchen garden. Our 
extensive 20 page catalogue, 
contains over 500 varieties, and can be obtained by sendin 

$2 to the address below. ; 


ROKRLWOOR 
incorporating Meadotu Borbs 


ROKEWOOD, 
Sims Rd., 

PO Box 57, 

Mt Barker Gregorys 
SA 5251 Map ref. 140 
Ph (08) 391 1611 K15 


Open daily 
9am to 5pm 


The Australian Garden Journal 


Potted Plants @ 
Lots of Gift STdeas 


30 Main Street, Hahndorf S.A. 5245 
Telephone (08) 388 7439 


Oo aay ae ye 
f* PMlonreale v4 sreaktsr “SI 


in the Dandenong Ranges - 35km from Melbourne - 

the heart of wholesale & retail nurseries. 

This former 1920's guest house offers three delight- 

fully appointed suites, ensuite bathrooms, guest 

lounge, open fire, rambling 1.5 acre garden. 
Contact Peta Rolls 


AVDLEUODEDDODLEDOUSOUUSUDOLORIAEETLITT 


The Crecsent Sassafras 3787 RACV AAAK 
Q), Ph. (03) 755 1773 Fax. (03) 755 2729 aC) 
to: Gardeners Offer:Two Nights Midweek af 
HX, $150 per Double % 


A century of quality roses 
our nursery direct to the 


Australian home garden... 
MAIL ORDER & 
NURSERY SALES 


@ See our extensive display 
area and vast range - 
open every day in 
daylight hours. 

@ Trading hours: 
Weekdays 8.30 - 5.00 


Fades PRINCES, 
Ly (j 
bs 
during March to May 


inclusive. 
Saturdays: 8.30 - 4.30 S. BRUNDRETT 
Sundays: 10.00 - 4.00 & SONS (ROSES) PTY LTD 
@ No sales on public Brundrett Road, Narre Warren Nth 
holidays. Vic 3804 Phone: (03) 796 8305 
Ee ee 


Please send me your colour catalogue of 
I new 1993 rose varieties and old favourites. Please enclose $2 
| enclose $2 for postage & handling. for postage & handling fi 


LENamnc eee tm ane eee eye nt cee | 
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| Bee one of the better mo- 
tivations for the colonisation of 
Australia was Joseph Banks’s interest 
in exotic plant species. This interest 
was shared by the first gardeners and 
there was considerable reciprocal 
exchange of plants during the nine- 
teenth century. 

However, very few gardeners or 
farmers came to Australia with the 
first fleet in 1788 and starvation was 
a serious threat during the first 
twenty years of European settle- 
ment. Initially, crops did not do well 
and there were, of course, droughts 
and floods. By the time Tasmania 
was settled in 1804, the same year 
that the Royal Horticultural Society 
was founded in London, matters had 
not improved and the early days in 
Hobart were marked by rationing 
and hunger. 

In spite of the time it took to 
communicate with other parts of the 
world, the early colonial gardeners, 
when they did arrive, were well 
informed about horticultural tech- 
niques and styles, even if unfamiliar 
with their new environment. For 
example the impressive structure 
known as the Arthur Wall in the 
Royal Tasmanian Botanical Gardens 
was constructed for Governor 
Arthur in 1829 to serve both as a 
western boundary to the Queen’s 
Domain and as an internally heated 
wall on which exotic fruits could be 
grown. Even at this late date the 
settlers underestimated the mild 
climate. 

The wall was heated by three 
coal-fired furnaces, no longer visible 
because of the build up of soil 
behind the wall. The heat was 
ducted through the wall to chimneys 
built into the pillars. The external 


pattern of bricks reveals the position - 


of the internal ducts. The heating 
system was not used for very long 
there being very little soot found in 
the flues during a recent excavation. 
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However, the superintendent of the 
gardens, William Davidson, did have 
a large lean-to glasshouse built 
against the wall, near the present day 
herb garden. It was heated using 
small fireplaces. 

Unfortunately the Arthur Wall is 
beginning to deteriorate, due to the 
differing weathering rates of the 
bricks and mortar on one side and 
the sandstone of the other. It is 
hoped that the wall can be main- 
tained, a fine example of an ex- 
tremely rare construction in 
Australia. 

In the old world, from the earliest 
times gardeners have been pre- 
occupied with obtaining fruit and 
vegetables out of season and also 
with cultivating exotic plants in alien 
climates. 

One of the first designs was very 
similar to that of the Arthur Wall but 
predates it by about 1800 years. At 
Pompeii there is a stove house with 
masonry shelves on which plants 
stood, hot air flues in the walls and 
frontal framework glazed with glass or 
one of its contemporary substitutes. 

The next records come from 
Padua where unseasonable flowers 
and fruit were produced by heat in 
1259. Padua is also the site of the 
oldest botanical garden established 
in 1545. 

In the 16th century citrus fruits 
had become highly valued but they 
are not winter hardy in northern 
Europe. This led to the development 
of orangeries, the first structures 
built to shelter tender plants. The 
most primitive were sheds with coal 
fires and some plants were even put 
in cellars overwinter. The plants 
were entirely enclosed and heated, 
having to survive darkness and 
smoke pollution. Fortunately citrus 
trees are remarkably hardy but few 
can have survived such conditions. 

By the 17th century it was 
realised that plants needed light. 


There were new designs for orang- 
eries, either temporary structures 
built around the plants in the 
ground, for example one designed 
by Salomon de Caus in Heidelberg 
in 1619, or permanent buildings, 
into which the plants were moved 
during winter, such as that built at 
Versailles in 1685. 

They were heated with braziers, 
open hearths, charcoal pans, stoves, 
burning lamps and even large 
candles. It was in the next century 
that lean-to greenhouses began to be 
constructed and this art of pro- 
tecting plants crossed the Atlantic to 
America by 1740. This simple design 
of a heated wall with a lean-to glass 
house was known as a Dutch Light 
and was still in vogue by 1830. 

Possibly Australian gardeners 
were influenced by the icebergs and 
snow experienced on the voyage out 
in expecting a more severe winter at 
such a southerly latitude. Certainly 
in Tasmanian gardens there are 
plenty of examples of warm walls to 
protect fruit trees and vines, in- 
cluding the heated Arthur Wall. 

The survival of plants during 
long voyages was precarious because 
the changes in temperature and the 
variations in humidity were so 
extreme. Fresh water was scarce and 
frequently plants were watered with 
sea water to avoid wasting the 
precious supplies. 

At the same time as the Arthur 
Wall was being built, the observations 
leading to the development of the 
Wardian case were made. Dr Ward 
was an enthusiastic amateur nat- 
uralist, growing ferns and collecting 
moths and butterflies. He had buried 
the chrysalis of a Hawk Moth in a 
wide-mouthed glass bottle covered 
with a lid in order to observe the adult 
emerge. He noticed that moisture rose 
during the heat of the day and con- 
densed on the surface of the glass, 
maintaining the same humidity. Just 
before the moth emerged, a seedling 
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fern and a grass made their appear- 
ance. He maintained the plants for 
four years without adding any water 
and applied his discovery by building 
Tintern Abbey House, a fernery. 

Dr Ward saw another use for his 
invention and experimented on the 
use of wooden-framed glass cases, 
later called Wardian cases, to trans- 
port plants to Sydney in 1833. The 
plants arrived flourishing and the cases 
were returned to London in 1834 with 
a specimen of Gleichenia microphylla, 
travelling on the open deck, at times 
covered with snow, at others under 
the tropical sun, a range of tem- 
perature from 20 to 120 degrees 
Fahrenheit, without being watered. 
The use of the Wardian case for 
shipping young plants overseas sig- 
nificantly affected the dissemination 
of new plants from all over the world. 


References: 

Frazer Simons, P. Historic Tasmanian 
Gardens. 1987 

Hughes, R. The Fatal Shore. 1987 
Huxley, A. An Illustrated History of 
Gardening. 1978 

Thacker, C. The History of 
Gardens. 1979 


Mary Ellis now runs a herb nursery 
at Fish Creek, in Victoria’s Gippsland. 
She gained her Ph.D. at the University 
of Melbourne in 1972 for research on 
the common weed, Poa annua, and 
later worked on bone marrow cryo- 
preservation at the Royal Children’s 
Hospital. 

Her latest book, Virtuous 
Weeds, was published by Am 
Little Hills Press last year. iP 


Part of the Arthur Wall at the Royal Tasmanian Botanical Gardens 


(photo M. Ellis) 


Rosanova “Parade” Roses 


I four years “Parade” roses have 
progressively captured 75% of the 
total European market for miniature 
pot roses. In 1991/92 a total of 40 
million were sold throughout Europe. 

A cross between floribunda and 
polyantha roses, “Parade” roses bear 
a large number of flowers on each 
plant; a 150 mm pot size plant will 
have between 60 and 70 buds and 
blooms at point of sale. Furthermore 
individual flowers are longer lasting 
than those of any other miniature 
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rose. Half the varieties being released 
are perfumed; there are ten different 
colours, including white, yellow, 
salmon, pinks and red. 

Provided plants are lightly pruned 
after each flowering and _ receive 
adequate light, watering and fertilis- 
er, they will continue to flower for 
eight to ten months. They will 
remain evergreen in all but the 
harshest conditions. 

Grass Roots Pty Ltd, of Paddy’s 
River in the NSW _ Southern 


Highlands, has been planning the 
release of these miniature roses for 
more than two years, and has es- 
tablished a group of growers in each 
State who have experience in 
growing miniature roses and who are 
committed to supplying only quality 
plants. 

For more information contact 
Peter Waterhouse on (02)958.0898 
or Scott Burns or Frank Rafter on 
(048)84.1511. 
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Serendip Sanctuary 


Serendip Sanctuary, 60 km south west of Melbourne at Lara near the 


‘ =3\ 


You Yangs, is home to many birds and animals found throughout 
the western plains of Victoria. Gail THOMAS reports. 


he western plains were orig- 

inally formed by a series of lava 
flows. The weathered volcanic hills 
and basalt boulders scattered over 
the plains are evidence of past 
volcanic activity, while the nearby 
You Yangs are granite. Aborigines 
inhabited the area before European 
settlement. 

The Serendip Sanctuary was 
purchased in 1959 and used as a 
wildlife research station by the 
former Fisheries and Wildlife 
Department, to monitor and re- 
habilitate rare species of wildlife. 

Today, the Department of 
Conservation 
manages the 250 ha property as a 
sanctuary, and successfully con- 
tinues the captive breeding program 
of endangered birds. 


AN9 


and Environment - 


Visitors are now able to view 
birds and animals in this picturesque 
setting, as the sanctuary is now open 
to the public. Serendipity means the 
making of a happy and unexpected 
discovery. And there are plenty of 
these discoveries in store for those 
visiting Serendip. 

Along the approach path which 
leads to the Information Centre, are 
huge, bird-like footprints imprinted 
in the cement! Painted in sun,sky 
and earth colours, the Information 
Centre has been symbolically 
designed with large metal “birds” 
forming supports for the overhang of 
the roof. Rainwater from the roof 
runs along to the beak, and then 
finds it’s way down into the nearby 
display pond, where many breeds of 
water-fowl dash about between logs 


and aquatic vegetation, or head for 
the central island, ducking into spe- 
cially provided holes mural depicting 
the western plains together with over 
50 species of birds and animals, as 
well as others from the realm of the 
artist’s imagination. 

The mural was painted by Mark 
Strizic from the nearby Pirra Art 
Studios, and is further comple- 
mented by an authentic audio 
soundscape. A section of the wall 
houses a “magnified underwater 
wetland” with models of a frog, 
tadpole, brolga and a tortoise being 
magnified to ten times their normal 
size! 

Adjacent, an oversized micro- 
scope features a video of underwater 
invertebrates which are not normally 
visible to the naked eye, while 
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nearby models of a brolga, bustard 
and a magpie goose stand posed by 
a metal “sunrise” backdrop which is 
incorporated into the glass wall. 

All these exciting discoveries, 
without even leaving the 
Information Centre, certainly whets 
the appetite for what is awaiting 
outside in the sanctuary! 

Guided tours are conducted by 
an education officer, and are par- 
ticularly popular with schools and 
community groups. Alternatively, 
self-guided tours can be in- 
dependently undertaken. 

The sanctuary is well signed, 
with information and displays at 
strategic points and around the 
property. These have been made 
available due to the considerable 
contribution made from the Sidney 
Myer Fund. 

To assist those who wish to 
pursue a self-guided tour, a lam- 
inated plastic “placemat”, featuring 
a map and other details is issued at 
the Information Centre, then 
returned to the same point on com- 
pletion of the tour. é 

Originally, the property had few 
trees, and consequently, little habitat 
for birds; however, volunteers have 
planted over 16,000 trees, with 
further plantings of Western Plains 
species and ground covers being 
done on an ongoing basis by vol- 
unteers of the Wetlands Trust of 
Victoria. 

All plantings are indigenous, to 
ensure the area is kept “pure”. 
When 9,500 trees were planted (in 
rip lines) over a three week period, 
they were watered in with a third of 
a bucket of clay breaker, giving a 
success rate of 85%. _ 

Among the plantings, which have 
been selected for bird habitat and 
food, to assist in erosion control and 
provide shelter, as well as for aes- 
thetic value, are Casaurina leuh- 
manni, Leptospermum juniperinum, 
Hymenanthera dentata, Callistemon 
palludosus, Allocasaurina verticillata, 
(drooping  sheoak), Myoporum 
insulare and MM. saligna, and 
Eucalyptus melliodora, E. leucoxolyn 
and E. camaldulensis. 

Among the acacias are A. cal- 
minifolia, A. implexa, A. dealbata, A. 
melanoxylon, A. pycnantha, A. ver- 
niciflua, A.  acinacea and A. 
myrtifolia. 
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Aquatic plants are also an im- 
portant part of the plantings at 
Serendip, and once again all are in- 
digenous to the Western Plains of 
Victoria. They provide cover and:a 
food source for some of the marsh- 
land birds, as well as improving 
water quality, and assisting soil con- 
servation, by binding the soil well 
along banks. 

To assist in identification of these 
plants, photographs and information 
will be displayed, so they are more 
easily recognized when seen growing 
in-situ in the pond. 

Among these are Tvriglochin, 
running marsh flower, nardoo, water 
buttons, lignum, Polygonum persicaria 
and mud dock, (Rumex ssp). 

Creating a natural looking habitat 
encourages bird species to the area, 
while aquatic species are encouraged 
by the creation of forests of under- 
water plants. 

Heading off along the walking 
trail from the information centre, it 
is obvious the concept has been one 
of bringing wildlife and people 
together without either being 
harmed. 

An elevated walk provides a clear 
view of an enclosure of Eastern Grey 
Kangaroos, who, while being 
somewhat timid, are often found 
peering across from beside a tree 
towards the “human display”! 

‘In an opposite enclosure, 
Bustards cautiously strut about or 
camouflage themselves in the 
bushes. Next door, endangered 
brolgas and Cape Barren Geese har- 
moniously share an enclosure. The 
successful breeding of these species 
conducted at Serendip has also at- 
tracted great interest internationally. 


opposite page: 
waterbirds on the display pond 


right: 
the Information Centre 


(photos by G. Thomas) 


The walk is linked by tunnels and 
bird hides to ensure good views of 
the waterbirds and wetlands, while 
other parts of the sanctuary are left 
as wild refuge areas. 

More waterbirds can be viewed 
on Tall Spike-Rush Pond, so named 
for the rush species which grows 
around the edge of the pond. 

Leaving the tunnel, one comes 
into an open area which is dotted 
with Red Neck and Swamp 
Wallabies, who for most of the time 
are content to stare as “intruders” 
pass by. However, they sometimes 
bound off with great speed to the 
safety of the far reaches of the 
enclosure. 

A walk-through aviary offers 
visitors closer encounters with the 
feathered kind. Crested pigeons flit 
about, while Bush Thick-knees keep 
a safe distance at ground level. 
Discovering the Tawny Frogmouth 
is a test for all keen-eyed visitors, as 
they merge into camouflage with the 
tree branches on which they so stat- 
uesquely sit. 

Further walk around the sanc- 
tuary may also reveal a chance of 
sighting of a koala or one of the 
many other forms of wildlife which 
inhabit the area. 

Serendip is aptly named, as the 
pleasant and unexpected discoveries 
are bound to please those of all ages 
who visit the sanctuary, a perfect 
picnic venue! 


Serendip Sanctuary, Windemere 
Road, Lara, Vic 3210 (follow signs 
from Princes Highway). Open 
Thursday — Monday 10am to 4pm. 
For further information 
phone (052) 82.1584. 
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GARDEN MARKET PLACE 


is an important directory for quick ref- 
erence, and headings can be selected by 
arrangement. 


1 — 2 insertions: $1.00 per word 


3 — insertions: 80 cents per word 
Minimum $30 per insertion 


also Display Ads: $50 and $100 


To advertise in this section contact: 
Keva North on (048) 61 4999 
Pam Gurner-Hall on (08) 388 7439 


NURSERIES — GENERAL 


WIRREANDA NURSERY, 169 Wirreanda 
Rd, Ingleside, NSW 2101. Tel (02) 
450.1400. Top quality, super value trees and 
shrubs, ferns and indoor plants direct from 
the grower. Stunning assortment of Australian 
natives and exotics to choose from, including 
many species rare and unusual. Turn off 
Mona Vale Road at Tumburra St, Ingleside, 
and follow signs to the nursery. Open 7 days. 


LEURA COUNTRY GARDENS 
NURSERY, Address Rear/156 Megalong 
Street, Leura N.S.W. 2780. We stock a wide 
range of cool climate trees and shrubs, cottage 
garden plants, old fashioned and David Austin 
roses, perennials and ‘English Garden’ plants 
— OPEN seven days — Tel: (047) 843 146. 


NURSERIES — SPECIALIST 


RELIABLE ROSES, George Rd, Silvan Vic. 
3795. Tel (03) 737.9313. Melways map 121 
D10. Growers and specialists of Heritage roses. 
STANDARD ROSES AVAILABLE from 24 
inches to 72 inches. Roses available year round, 
mail order in winter only. Display area of over 
800 varieties of all types of roses. Catalogue 
available $2.00 post paid. 


RAINBOW RIDGE NURSERY 8 Taylor’s 
Rd, Dural, NSW 2158. Tel (02) 651.2857. Iris 
and daylilies. Colour catalogue with 106 colour 
plates available for $3.00 posted order). Latest 
iris from AustraliaAustralia and USA; Bearded, 
Median, Louisiana, Japanese, Evansias, species 
and water iris. Large range of tetraploid and 
diploid daylilies. Main bloom period Oct, Nov 
and Dec. 


BUNDANOON VILLAGE NURSERY, 71 
Penrose Rd, Bundanoon, NSW 2578. Tel 
(048)83.6303. Scented shrubs and climbers, 
cottage garden and silver-grey plants, herbs, 
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bulbs and old roses, unusual salad plants. Plants 
for the collector. Two hours drive from Sydney 
and Canberra in the Southern Highlands. 
Closed Tues and Wed except by appointment. 


OTWAY HERBS COTTAGE GARDEN; 
biodynamic nursery and terraced garden set in 
the hills of Apollo Bay. Perennials, shrubs, rare 
plants, fresh herbs, pot-pourri, local terracotta 
pottery. Biddles Rd, Apollo Bay, Vic. 3233. Tel 
(052)37.6318. Open daily. 


THE BRAIDWOOD NURSERY, 62 Wilson 
St, Braidwood, NSW 2622. Tel (048)42.2057. 
Cottage garden shrubs and old-fashioned roses 
and a wide variety of perennials. 


HILLTOP COTTAGE NURSERY AND 
ROSE FARM offers a large collection of 
heritage roses and perennials on display in our 
extensive gardens and available for purchase 
from our nurseries or by mail order. Shicer 
Gully Rd, Guildford 3451, near Castlemaine; 
tel (054)73.4275. 


ORCHARD COTTAGE PERENNIALS. 
Specializing in perennials, dianthus, and roses. 
Tucks Rd, Main Ridge, Vic. Melway map 190 
F12. Open Tues to Sat, 1 pm to 5 pm. Tel 
(059)89.6265. 


AUSTRAL WATER GARDENS; water 
lilies, all colours and types; water iris; marginal 
and oxygenating plants; books; pond liners 
economy $8 sq.m — EPDM synthetic rubber 
from $16 sq.m. Send 3 x 45cent stamps for 
colour mail order list. 1295 Pacific Highway, 
Cowan, NSW 2081. Open 7 days. 3 km north 
of Cowan. Tel (02)985.7370. 


SWEET VIOLETS; mail order ONLY. 16 
different violets — single and double plus an 
apricot violet for $31.00 post free OR send 
SSAE for a Collectors’ List of Named and 
Species Violets. Violet Gardens WA, PO Box 
45, Armadale, WA 6112. 


BLEAK HOUSE ROSES; Calder Highway, 
Malmsbury, Vic, 3446. Tel: (054) 232427. 
Open Tues. to Sun. 10am to 5pm. The garden 
at Bleak House has one of the finest collections 
of old roses in the country. The nursery spe- 
cialises in the sale of roses and perennials, and 
an interesting range of garden ornament. A rose 
catalogue is available, $2.50 posted, and we 
welcome mail orders, to be sent in June, July, 
and August. The bookshop stocks a wide range 
of gardening books, and a selection of gifts. 


WARRAH NURSERY; Species bulbs and 
bulbous plants, and Pleione orchids. List avail- 
able. No mail order. Nursery open by appoint- 
ment only. 52 Liston St. Burwood, Vic. 3125. 
Phone (03) 80.91153. 


JACKSONS’ DAFFODILS (est 1920) 
Australia’s leading hybridisers in show and 
garden novelties. Send $3 for our colour cat- 
alogue. PO Box 77, Geeveston, Tas 7116; tel 
(002)97.6203. 


JASPER PARK NURSERY, 878 Croziers 
Rd, Berry, NSW 2535. Edith and Keith Faulks 
have now retired and the nursery has closed. 
They would like to thank all past customers for 
their support over the years and advise that 
Jasper Park garden will be open under the Open 
garden Scheme on 28th November and again in 
May next year. 


COX’S ROSE NURSERY AND ROSE 
GARDEN, 140 Oaks Rd, Thirlmere, NSW 
2572. Tel (046)81.8560. Specialist growers of 
old and modern shrub roses, species, climbing 
and Australian roses. All pot grown. Free cat- 
alogue of over 400 varieities. New stock ready 
April onwards. Nursery open Thurs to Sun 10 
am to 4 pm. 


BUDA GARDEN NURSERY, 42 Hunter St, 
Castlemaine, Vic 3450.Tel (054)72.1032. A 
wide range of interesting and hardy trees, 
shrubs, perennials and bulbs all propagated 
from the historic Buda garden collection are 
now available from our expanding plant 
nursery. Open daily 9 am to 5 pm. 


ROSEVEARS NURSERY: rare bulbs and 
perennials; catalogue available SSAE to Box 24, 
Legana, Tas 7277. Open Sunday and Monday 
by appointment. 


MAIL ORDER 


APPLE COTTAGE for the best hardy per- 
ennials, herbs, shrubs and groundcovers, in- 
cluding campanulas, buddlejas, salvias, violas, 
thymes, penstemons. Mail order and catalogue 
enquiries to RMB 834, Beaufort, Vic. 3373. Tel 
(053)49.2396. 


COURSES AND CLASSES 


PLANT EXPERT COURSES, Herbs, Roses, 
Perennials, Fuchsias, Natives, Conifers, 
Proteas, Carnivors, Azaleas, Camellias, 
Orchids, Bulbs, Bonsai, Annuals, Palms, 
Lavender, Berries, Cacti and lots more. 
Australian . Horticultural Correspondence 
School, 264 Swansea Rd, Lilydale, 3140 or PO 
Box 2092 Nerang East, 4211. Tel 
(03)736.1882 or (075)30.4855 or 
(03)736.1882. 
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GARDEN DETAIL 


SUNDIALS of quality and distinction, spe- 
cially made for any given location. Some Bowral 
and Sydney dials now in stock. Contact 
Australian Garden Journal during office hours 
on (048)61.4999 (we are NSW and ACT 
agent); for other States ring (08)49.8774 after 
hours. 


Ancient Asian 


Evolved over centuries 
of intensive gardening, the ‘S 
$21.50 (postage paid) from Gundaroo Tiller, ‘ 
t 


Ho-Mi is a hand forged, 
all purpose garden tool. 
PO Gundaroo 2620, (06) 236 8173 
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GARDENS AND ARBORETA 


GARDEN OF ST ERTH, BLACKWOOD 
95 km north-west of Melbourne. Wide variety 
of native and exotic plants in 3ha bush setting. 
Open daily. Official collection of Cistaceae. 
Contains herb, rock, water, vegetable, bush, 
‘English’ and sunken gardens. 


ASHCOMBE MAZE, a large hedge maze, 
rose maze, gardens and tea rooms. Open 
weekends, public holidays and Victorian 
Government School holidays, 10 am to 5 pm. 
Red Hill Rd, Shoreham, on Victoria’s 
Mornington Peninsula. Tel (059)89.8387. 
Melway ref 256E4. 


GARDEN MARKET PLACE 


ANNSLEIGH GARDENS and TEA 
ROOM. 8km south of Burnie, Tasmania, B18 
Mount Road. Beauatiful English style garden 
with many special features. A photographers 
delight. Ideal for elderly. Outdoor seating. 
Morning and afternoon tea. Light lunches. 
Group bookings. Enquiries phone (004) 35 229. 
RSD 400, Burnie. 


GARDEN OPEN BRAIDWOOD; ‘Mona’ 
garden will be open for two weekends this 
autumn to display the autumn colours in this 
deciduous garden. Open on Sat and Sun Ist and 
2nd May and 8th and 9th May. Group 
bookings/enquiries (048)42.2384. 


ACCOMMODATION 


LINKS HOUSE, BOWRAL Contemporary 
Australian cusine with a zap of French. Dinner, 
Bed and Breakfast $85 to $115 per person, 


Weekend package $170 per __ person. 
(048)61.1977. 
TASMANIA, “Hillgrove”, colonial _ self- 


contained suite in historic house c.1840 on 11 
acres of rolling countryside overlooking historic 
Shot Tower and Derwent River. 15 minutes 
from Hobart GPO. $75.00 double per day 
includes full breakfast provisions. Tel 
(002)27.9043 


BEAUTIFUL SETTING, one fully furnished 
unit, 100 yards from Ovens River, Bright, Vic. 
Bookings (057) 21.3556. 


Wy not pdecrises your Proaués Nursery: Society, 
- Garden Detail or Accommodation with us? 


— Telephone (048) 61 4999 or (048) 61 1884 ah Fax (048) 61 4576 


Edna Walling 


You’d have loved us! 


We specialise in rare and old-fashioned 


plants for gardens of yore, building over 26 
years, a reputation for knowing and growing 


plants for gardens in the 1800's. 


Only 15 minutes from Geelong 
Sorry no mail orders or catalogue. 


WIRRUNA NURSERY 
Wallington Road, Wallington 3221. Ph: (052) 50-1971 
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DAYLESFORD; A charming country cottage 
fully self-contained, located in a peaceful, 
private setting, situated high on Wombat Hill. 
Well equiped for 2-4, heating (c/h & log fires) 
and linen included. Set amid a delightful 
cottage garden the backgate leads into the 
Daylesford Historical Botanical Gardens and 
the stunning Convent Gallery. Telephone (053) 
487 679 for bookings and brochure. ; 


JELLORE COTTAGE, BERRIMA. Enjoy 
a taste of the past. Timber and slab settler’s 
cottage, circa 1860. Lovely garden. Romantic 
setting. Open fire. Opposite park in centre of 
village. Relaxing and private. Phone 
(048)83.4001 for rental details. 


BOWRAL COTTAGE INN. The country 
Bed and Breakfast Retreat you’ve always looked 
for but thought you’d never find. A Victorian 
cottage c 1890 with three individually decorated 
guest suites, all with ensuites. Walking distance 
to restaurants and shops. Tel (048)61.4157. 


BOOKS, ETC 


SEED SAVERS HANDBOOK by Jude and 
Michel Fanton. New release, includes tech- 
niques of seed saving, origin and usage for 120 
vegetables, culinary herbs and flowers. Superbly 
illustrated, 180 pages. $25 post paid. Seed 
Savers’ Network, Box 975 Byron Bay, NSW 
2481. Bulk orders (066)85.6624. 


“A SHRUB IN THE LANDSCAPE OF 
FAME”, a biography of Thomas Shepherd, 
first Australian nurseryman and landscape 
gardener, by Victor Crittenden. Price $19.95 
post free from Mulini Press, PO Box 82, 
Jamison Centre, 2614. 
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Liz Moore 
5 TOWNHEAD CRES. Phone or Fax 
SINGLETON 2330 (065) 72 1315 


Member Nursery Industry Association of NSW 


HERBS 


HERBS & PERENNIALS 
OLD FASHIONED ROSES 


Cardeners Gift Shop 


INF 


MAY 


12th and 13th May: Australian Horticultural Industries 
Exhibition, Sydney. Enquiries Total Concept Exhibitions 
(02)436.3266. 


13th to 16th May: International Plant Propagators Society 
Conference, Albury/Wodonga. Enquiries Henry Hilton 
(057)28.6584 or Glenys Webb (057)52.1277. 


25th to 28th May: Chelsea Flower Show, London (RHS 
members only on 25th and 26th, and up to 3.30 pm on 27th 
May. All tickets to be sold in advance). 


JUNE 


3rd to 6th June: 4th World Flower Show of the World 
Association of Flower Arrangers, Toronto, Canada. Enquiries 
WAFA Canada Committee, 777 Lawrence Ave East, Toronto, 
Ontario, Canada M3C 1PE. 


18th June: Friends of the Royal Botanic Gardens Melbourne 
Winter Solstice Dinner at the National Herbarium. Guest 
speaker Keith Dunstan on “My Life with the Grape, or Twenty 
Reasons for Avoiding Viticulture”. Enquiries (03)650.6398. 


25th to 27th June: Queensland Home Garden Expo, Nambour. 
Enquiries Jill Scott, Expo Secretary and Co-ordinator 
(074)46.7815. 


JULY 


10th July: Australian Geranium Society Winter Show, St 
Andrews Church of England Hall, Hill St, Roseville, NSW; 
llam to 4 pm. Enquiries Mrs V. Butters (02)817.3594. 


AUGUST 


28th Aug to 3rd Sept: XVth International Botanical Congress, 
Yokohama, Japan. 


SEPTEMBER 


2nd to 12th Sept: Kyneton Daffodil and Arts Festival — Open 
Gardens — Daffodil displays and Show; contact the Secretary 
on (054) 272 065. 


5th to 7th Sept: GAFA International Garden Trade Fair, 
Cologne, Germany. 


10th to 12th Sept: Logan City Garden Expo. Enquiries Joanne 
Keune, Public Relations Officer, Logan City Council, PO Box 
226, Woodridge, Qld 4114; tel (07)209.0204. 


10th to 13th Sept: Berry Gardens Festival; 10 gardens open to 
the public. Enquiries Bernice Dobson (044)64.2221 or Judy 
Forbes (044)64.2313. 


17th to 19th Sept: Australian Geranium Society “Get 
Together” weekend, Bundanoon, NSW. Enquiries 
Mrs G. Perry (02)604.1742 after 7 pm. 


18th to 24th Sept: Garden Club of Australia Inc 14th 
Convention, Port Augusta, SA. Enquiries to Port Augusta 
Garden Club, PO Box 80, Port Augusta, SA 5700. 


18th to 26th Sept: “Spring in the Gardens”, Royal Botanic 
Gardens Sydney. 
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_ CALENDAR OF EVENTS, Home & Overseas 


18th Sept to 17th Oct: Floriade; Canberra’s Spring Festival. For 
further information call toll free (008)020 141 or (06)257.5092. 


17th to 19th Sept: Launceston Garden Festival Weekend; 
Contact Launceston Rotary Club. 


19th Sept: Crookwell Shire (NSW) Tourist Association 1993 
Spring Festival Garden Feature. Enquiries (048)32.1988. 


Sept to Oct: Contemporary Outdoor Furniture Show, 
Cuppacumbalong Craft Centre, Naas Rd, Tharwa, ACT. 


OCTOBER 


21st to 23rd October: South-east: Queensland Garden Tour 
arranged by Australian Garden Journal (see advert this issue). 


23rd and 24th Oct: Cootamundra Country Garden Weekend. 
Enquiries Jacky Caldwell (069)43.2211 or Deidre Byrne 
(069)43.2204. 


29th Oct to 7th Nov: Goldfields Festival of Gardens, 
Castlemaine, Vic. Enquiries Peter Robinson (054)72.3222 
business hours or Ian Huxley (054)73.4275 after hours. 


30th and 31st Oct: Dunedoo Country Garden Tour; ten 
gardens open. Enquiries Michele McAlpine (063)75.1453 
or Maggie Hooker (063)75.1325. 


NOVEMBER 


11th to 15th Nov: Fifth International Heritage Rose 
Conference, Hahndorf, South Australia. Enquiries and res- 
ervation forms from Jean Reid, 1058 Port Road, Albert Park, 
SA 5014; tel (08)47.1727; fax (08)47.1770. 


Now available 


JOURNAL BINDERS 


Giaitilen 


ournal 


1988 
1989 


Well made in dark green vinyl with gold lettering 
and pocket for year tab. Avaliable at $11.00 - price 
includes sales tax, packing, postage. 


Binders can be picked up from our Bowral office. 
Cost $9.00 per binder. 
Holds up to 9 copies. 
Please forward cheque with order to: 
Australian Garden Journal Pty Ltd 
Shop 3, 367 Bong Bong St.,Bowral NSW 2576 
tel (048) 61.4999 
postal address: PO Box 588, Bowral, NSW 2576. 
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THe LANDSCAPE AUSTRALIA 
1994 GARDEN DESIGN 
CONFERENCE 


‘Gardens for Tomorrow’’ 
10th, 11th & 12th March 1994 at the ‘Leonda’ in Melbourne 


In the three days of lectures by forward-looking garden designers and landscape 
meneeers you will discover new insights into the future of garden design. 
Chairman: Professor George Seddon 
The speakers will include notable people from Mediterranean climates - 


Israel, South Africa, California, Italy, Spain, etc. 


A TRADE DISPLAY WILL BE HELD IN 
CONJUNCTION - EXPRESSIONS OF INTEREST 
FROM POSSIBLE SPONSORS WOULD BE 
WELCOMED 
THIS ENTERPRISE IS FINANCIALLY BACKED BY: 
‘LANDSCAPE AUSTRALIA’ & LANDSCAPE PUBLICATIONS 
CONTACT FOR FURTHER INFORMATION - 


Conference Director: Elizabeth Jacka, Phone: (03) 836 9091 
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MAKES GARDENING AN 
AESTHETIC PLEASURE IN 
ITS OWN RIGHT... 
SHARE THIS PLEASURE 
WITH A GIFT 
SUBSCRIPTION THAT 
COMES FIVE TIMES 
A_ YEAR! 
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Sandstone Garden Decor 
by John Wilson : 


See our large range of hand-crafted sandstone garden ornaments 
including Sundials, Birdbaths, Fountains, Pedestals and Urns. 


AVAILABLE FROM ss 

Norwood Garden Centre Townsend Rainbow Nursery - & é 
Norwood SA 568 Guogiicwe || | , 

eelon: ° E 
Ph (08) 331 5584 Ph (052) 486 911 : GARDENS AT NIGHT 
S Bea PeaISNUTEEY Hs et RCo ay cares 8 10 Henley Beach Rd. Mile End SA 5031 Ph. (08) 234 2466 
North Ryde NSW 2113 Malvern VIC 3144 3 2 Northcote Rd. Armadale VIC 3143 Ph. (03) 824 8712 
Ph (02) 888 3133 Ph (03) 822 9704 : ; 


This ‘Floriade’ $1 79 


we've made a Per room, per night. 


ial Includes accommodation 
very specia and breakfast for two 
arrangement, in the Promenade Cafe. 


Feel the Hyatt Touch. 


HYATT 


but it won’t 


last forever. 


A 


HO L 


* Valid Fri, Sat, Sun 18 Sept to 
17 Oct. Subject to availability. 


DMB&B/WMO_NHIA4378/AG) 


IR RE MORE INFORMATION CALL (06) 270 1234 NBERRA 
(02) 327 2679 IN SYDNEY, TOLL FREE 008 222 188 OR YOUR TRAVEL AGENT, l 


PAV ATS 


LD cohen rates: ; 


- ee 20 00 
overseas: . 
lL year — $36. 00 

2 years — $68. 00 


/ tel (08) 3 391.2037 (hon 
/ (08) 388. 7439 (business 
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In Our Next A 


Issue — 


Dr John Kermidge, of 
Vancouver BC, President of — 


the American Primrose 
Society, describes some of the 


new and not so new strains of — 


Polyanthus that are suitable for 
temperate regions. These 
include the Juliana, Gold-laced 
and Cowichon strains, 


Sandra Clayton tells us us how. 


to make a range of garden teas, _ 


not the afternoon variety but 


somewhat messier and smellier 
ones made from manure and 
weeds; _ 


Fairie Nielsen takes us to the 


Emu Valley Rhododendron 
Park in northern Tasmania, 
and Dr David Murray to the 
Kauai Botanic Gardens in 
Hawaii; 


John Zwar, horticulturist at the 
Olympic Dam operation at 
Roxby Downs, writes about 
“Water Efficient Planting”; — 


-and we look at the beautiful 


bronze sculptures of Judith 
Holmes-Drewry and Lloyd Le 
Blanc, now imported from 
England and on display in the 
gardens at “Yengo” at Mount 
Wilson (see article on page 230 
this issue); : 


plus the usual book reviews, 


garden cuttings and much 
more 


all in the October/November 
issue of 


The Australian 


Garden Fournal 
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on sale approximately 29th 
September. 
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CAN’ T 
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Ov of the most interesting, 
rewarding, and at the same 
time frustrating things about 
gardening is that the results of 
one’s labours are not entirely predictable. Henry Mitchell, the often acerbic 
gardening writer of the “Washington Post”, once recalled a remark by a 
gardening friend, who happened to be a very good gardener; she said that 
her garden had a certain origin, “it is the result of doing unnecessary things 
which we could not afford at the wrong time of the year — and it is quite 
beautiful”. 

How often do we hear of people, and they are not all gardening illiterates 
by any means, who do all the wrong things; they plant the wrong plants, 
they sow seeds or take cuttings at the wrong time, they prune what should 
not be pruned and leave unpruned what should be — and it all works. 
Others follow all the rule books rigorously and fail miserably. 

I’m not quite sure why this should be, but I fancy that growing plants 
successfully, which to most people is what gardening is all about, is largely 
intuitive. “Green fingers” may not be entirely illusory; perhaps we tend to 
be over reliant, or even obsessed by, the reference manual approach to 
gardening. No doubt one can learn carpentry, or motor car maintenance, 
by such means but I wonder whether one can gardening. I have a good deal 
of sympathy with the lady who complained that by the time she had done 
everything the books told her had to be that month, she had no time to sit 
down and enjoy it. We might also remember Christopher Lloyd’s dictum 
that “the best time to do anything in the garden is when you have time”. 

But don’t throw out all those well thumbed, well soiled books you’ve 
been using for years. We still need them, all of us. However, we should add 
to them our own common sense, our own observations and practical ex- 
perience, our own intuition even if it does, at times, run opposite to what 
the book says. 

There are, of course, good books and some not so good ones. One gar- 
dening writer (whose knowledge and opinions I respect) recently drew at- 
tention to the fact that “anyone can write a gardening book” and that while 
some very readable books have been written by novice gardeners, some 
terrible ones have been produced by people who pretend to know a good 
deal more. The worst come from those publishing houses who aim to have 
an international market and who attempt to “dolly up” a certain book to 
make it equally acceptable in Northern and Southern Hemispheres; some 
of the results have been almost grotesque. 

TIM NORTH 
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Digitalis lutea, well chosen companion for ‘Gypsy Boy’ at Mottisfont. 


“| Pas trend for growing older 
roses as shrubs in mixed 
planting is not a new one. Way 
back in the 18th century, Rosham’s 
gardener reported to his master in 
Europe, on “deferent sorts of 
Flowers peeping through deferent 
sorts of Evergreens; here you think 
the Laurel produces a Rose, the 
Holly a Syringa, the Yew a Lilac...” 
This spectacle would have been in 
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the wilder part of this landscape 
garden designed by William Kent. 
Philip Miller of Chelsea Physic 
Garden emphasised in his famous 
Gardeners Dictionary the im- 
portance of careful consideration 
regarding size and habit of the 
roses then know; and staging their 
planting accordingly when using 
them in wilderness walks. In fact, 
he considered them the most 


(author’s photographs) 


valuable of flowering shrubs and 
later on they were used in the or- 
namental shrubberies of Regency 
times, but there were no formal 
bedding schemes of roses until well 
on into the 19th century. 

Miller’s advice still stands; 
careful staging in beds or borders 
ensures that all roses are seen to 
advantage and it is especially im- 
portant to note their eventual ™ 
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spread (second figure of dimen- 
sions quoted in catalogues). Many 
people plant their shrub roses far 
too closely, disliking the sight of 
bare spaces and then have to move 
many later on. It is far better to 
infill with self-seeding simple 
plants like nigella or aquilegia and 
let the roses develop fully without 
disturbance. 

Having paced out distances and 
planted them appropriately, then is 
the time to consider companions, 
bearing in mind the dormant 
period of roses and the need to 
provide some continuous interest 
throughout the year. Think about 
some evergreens in key positions 
and here I am not being specific 
because Australian shrubs and 
plants, of which I have no knowl- 
edge, may be an obvious choice 
and ever gardener has individual 
ideas and preferences. Therefore I 
am going to indicate what seem to 
me the best combinations of plants 
and roses and will mention those 
we use here as guidance regarding 
form and colour. 

Taking flowers into considera- 
tion first, planners must remember 
that most of these roses do not 
have large dominant blooms like 
those of the Hybrid Teas and lux- 
urious clusters of floribundas 


(although I am the first to admit 
that they are invaluable for public 
display where massed colour is all 
important and no other plants are 
used). Therefore immediate neigh- 
bours should not outclass the roses 
in size or colour; they must com- 
plement and not distract. For 
example, an enormous paeony or 
flaming kniphofia will immediately 
distract the eye and it is best to 
avoid all startling hot colours with 
the earliest roses. 

These, only flowering for about 
six weeks around midsummer, 
have flat flowers ranging from 
white through every shade of soft 
pink to deepest crimson and 
maroon, with never a touch of 
scarlet or orange in them. Almost 
all are very fragrant; some were 
originally used as medicines and 
would have been grown with other 
herbs in monastery gardens; many 
of these herbs, as well as being 
chronologically correct, have small 
blue flowers, and so make ideal 
companions. Try lavender, sage, 
borage or hyssop with Rosa gallica 
officinalis (“The  Apothecary’s 
Rose”) its sport ‘Rosa Mundi’ or 
another compact Gallica ‘Tuscany’, 
often known as ‘Old Velvet’. Other 
herbs will suggest further com- 
binations; fennel, particularly the 


Lower blooms of ‘Buff Beauty’ fall on Ruta graveolens Fackman’s Blue’. 
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bronze variety, will offset taller 
Damasks and Albas, although the 
glaucous foliage of the latter makes 
a perfect foil for their pale blooms. 
A billowing bush of rosemary is 
right for robust Centifolias and the 
gold variety of balm, Melissa of- 
ficinalis ‘Aurea’ for rich red 
Mosses. Clumps of chives, parsley 
and thyme make good ground 
cover of varying greens between 
the roses. 

An important consideration 
when growing these old summer- 
flowering roses is to remember that 
colourful infillers are needed once 
they are over; or “blown”. Ideal for 
this purpose are fuchsia, hebe, 
phlox or sedum in mid-border and 
the early glaucous foliage of the 
last makes ideal backing for the 
rose blooms. To the fore small 
cranesbill geranium provide lasting 
ground cover; I like both G. him- 
alayense ‘Plenum’ for its rose, 
purple and blue double flowers 
and G. renardii for scalloped sage 
green foliage particularly. With the 
tallest roses at the back, the larger 
campanula or lavatera both flower 
comparatively late in the summer. 

The National Trust garden of 
roses at Mottisfont in Hampshire, 
planned by Graham Thomas, has 
many inspiring examples of the 
“art of gardening with roses”, 
which is the American title of his 
book about this collection. Perhaps 
one-of the most striking is Digitalis 
lutea with the purplish Bourbon 
‘Gipsy Boy’, an excellent liaison 
not only of colour contrast, but 
also in form of flower, the ro- 
tundity of roses being emphasised 
by: narrow yellow spikes pushing 
through them. The same effect is 
achieved by using lanceolate 
leaved foliage of iris, crocosmia, 
hemerocallis or phormium in 
clumps to indicate particular roses 
by contrast. 

The introduction of roses from 
China at the turn of the 18th 
century brought longer flowering, 
high-centred roses of new colour 
to our gardens and these, crossed 
with the old summer-flowerers of 
better scent led to a wealth of new 
19th century roses. Their 
autumnal flowers meant that in- 
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Right: Rosa helenae cascades through 
Prunus pissardit. 


Below: ‘Souvenir d’Alphonse Lavallee’ 
bent to Geranium maculatum ‘Aureum’. 


fillers were not as important as 
before and foliage plants provided 
perfect foil. Gertrude Jekyll em- 
phasised the value of dark backing 
to offset the palest roses and 
against a matt yew hedge, purest 
white ‘Madame Hardy’ (a later 
Damask of 1832, maintaining a 
popular place among new re- 
montants) will positively glow in 
contrast. Shining dark green leaves 
of mahonia are good for Noisette 
‘William Allen Richardson’, its 
yellow blooms echoing its neigh- 
bour’s earlier flowers. Acid 
yellow-green and gold provide 
dramatic pictures with deep 
maroon roses and I have bent one 
of the darkest Hybrid Perpetuals, 
‘Souvenir d’Alphonse Lavallee’ to 
tumble on Lamium maculatum 
‘Aureum’. Clumps of hosta, for 
example H.fortunei ‘Gold Stan- 
dard’, are excellent companions 
for more compact Portland Roses 
(the class descended from 
R.damascena bifera, the ‘Autumn 
Damask’ and only one of the 
oldest roses to repeat its flowers) 
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of which ‘Rose du Roi’ and 
‘Arthur de Sansal’ are a striking 
rich crimson. 

I like to associate the glaucous 
foliaged hostas, many bearing pale 
lilac flowers, with the apricot, coral 
and salmon shades found in new 
Polyanthas of the 1920s (and I do 
consider as older varieties those 
roses introduced before the 
Second World War). These are 
becoming popular again on 
account of their bright colours, 
compact growth and exceedingly 
lengthy flowering period; ‘Cameo’ 
(salmon pink), ‘Coral Cluster’ and 
‘Golden Salmon’ planted in 
groups of three never fail to make 
an impact. One of the earlier and 
taller Polyanthas, ‘Perle d’Or? =» 
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Long mixed border at Llanllyr, mid-Wales, from central point where ‘The Apothecary’s Rose’ 
and ‘Rosa Mundi’ start the spectrum of colour with small blue-flower blue plants leading to 
the final. 


and a China not often seen, 
‘Papillion’ with coral, copper and 
yellow shading, planted near Ruta 
graveolens ‘Jackman’s Blue’ of 
steely blue-grey foliage, will create 
a distinguished picture. Many 
allium have glaucous, slender 
leaves and in no way detract from 
lovely Teas and Chinas. Both love 
the sunniest place in a garden and 
so I use a variety as their compan- 
ions throughout the summer; 
swirling foliage of A. senescens and 
dangling flowers of A. pulchellum 
are two of my favourites with 
hardy Tea, ‘General Schablikine’ 
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of coppery-pink tones and apricot- 
yellow China ‘Arethusa’, whose 
lovely flowers are in no way out- 
balanced by this sort of compan- 
ion. Of larger roses, ‘Cornelia’ has 
beautiful coral buds shown well 
against the blue/green foliage of 
Caryopteris x clandonensis, a shrub 
flowering between this Hybrid 
Musk’s main displays. 

Dark purple foliage also 
provides excellent complement for 
pale roses. At Greatham Mill, a 
garden not far from me, a splendid 
liaison can be seen of ‘Buff 
Beauty’, one of the most popular 


of Hybrid Musks, with Berberis 
thunbergu ‘Atropurpurea’ and 
Cotinas coggygria ‘Royal Purple’ 
and here I have a backcloth of 
corymbs of white Rosa helenae cas- 
cading through Prunus pissardit, 
followed by clusters of small 
orange hips. Below are clumps of 
Heuchera ‘Palace Purple’ to show 
off one of the best compact cream 
Polyanthas (now classed as a 
Floribunda), ‘Gruss an Aachen’ 
and the dark foliage of Viola lab- 
radorica encircles another, ‘White 
Pet’. One of my favourites among 
the older roses, ‘Stanwell Perpetual’ 
(the chance hybrid from a liaison 
between ‘Autumn Damask’ and R. 
pimpinellifolia) is surrounded by 
Ajuga reptans ‘Atropurpurea’ its 
deep blue spires appearing before 
blush blooms tumble on the dark 
foliage. In this border, on account 
of limited space in my _ small 
garden, I have also had to use 
some silver foliage and this has 
worked well with a variety of pink 
roses and larger border ger- 
aniums; R.phaeum, G.pratense 
and G.sylvaticum. Dark-leaved 
hebe and berberis echo the prunus 
and Corylus maxima ‘Purpurea’ 
balances it at the other end of this 
border. 

However, the colour combina- 
tion I am most often asked to plan 
is of pink roses and silver/grey 
foliage plants and shrubs. I think it 
might be considered to indicate a 
joyful occasion because the 
Principal of the English Gardening 
School asked me to plan a small 
garden of this scheme for her to 
bestow upon one of her daughters 
as a wedding present. There are 
countless silvers of varying dimen- 
sions and form; readers here will 
have their own favourites and I am 
only going to mention a few of 
which I find I am using continu- 
ously. Dianthus provide good, 
lasting ground cover and white 
‘Mrs Sinkins’ is one of the best in 
this respect. Stachys byzgantia 
‘Silver Carpet’ can be planted with 
a prostrate pink rose like the 
Rugosa hybrid, ‘Max Graf’, and a 
carpet of their contrasting foliage is 
also useful before the appearance 
of bright pink, single blooms. 
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Mid-border silver can come from 
many forms of artemisia; A 
‘Canescens’ being useful to hide 
leggy stems of Bourbons ‘Queen 
Victoria?’ and ‘Madame Pierre 
Oger’. Larger A. arborescens will 
also hold its own towards the back 
of any planting, reaching 1.5 


metres in a favourable situation. 


and balancing some of the larger 
shrub roses, silvery-pink Hybrid 
Musk ‘Felicia’, for example. One 
of the best associations I know is 
this rose planted with contrasting 
Bourbon ‘Gipsy Boy’ against a 
background of Pyrus _ salicifolia 
‘Pendula’, the silver weeping pear, 
in the beautiful rose garden at 
Castle Howard, near York. 
Perovskia atriplictfolia “Blue Spire’ 
with its almost white stems and 
fine grey foliage is a lovely shrub at 
any season and _ lavender-blue 
flowers are absolutely right for this 
colour scheme, as, of course, is 
lavender itself. Gertrude Jekyll 
insisted it be planted with ‘Old 
Blush China’ in many of her 
colour schemes and many vari- 
ations of form and colour today 
make this an extremely useful rose 
companion plant. 

Before proceeding to more am- 
bitious schemes for mixed planting 
with roses, a word is necessary for 
those whose gardening is limited to 
pot plants for a patio. This offers 
an advantage in that more tender 
varieties can be moved to a pro- 
tected area in winter. Choose 
long-flowering Teas and Chinas; 
‘Irene Watts’, ‘Comtesse du Cayla’ 
and ‘Safrano’ for a trio of blush, 
deeper pink and buff-yellow, each 
in their own container and sur- 
rounded by trailing plants, small in 
flower and leaf. Moderate climbers 
can also be pot grown in a large 
tub with suitable companions like 
short species clematis (larger- 
flowered would outclass the roses) 
or vigorous pelargonium. Roses 
climbing to not much more than 
three metres are ‘Blush Noisette’, 
another of that class, shaded 
yellow ‘Celine Forestier’ and 
‘Madame Isaac Pereire’, a 
Bourbon with deep cerise blooms 
of wonderful fragrance . and 
suitable for planting near a 
window. 
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When planning gardens of 
roses, aspect is an important con- 
sideration; a bed or border in 
partial shade needs to be lifted by 
using pale roses and when planning 
a scheme for a National Trust 
garden in Kent, I used white, 
cream, buff-yellow and a few 
orange roses with green foliage 
plants, the whole backed by yew 
and surrounded by box because 
the period house suggested some 
formality. Darker roses would 
make no statement here and a 
suggestion of sunlight in the earlier 
part of the day is brought by these 
colours. My own little front garden 
gets a modicum of morning sun 
only and here I have used an 
entirely white colour scheme. This 
works well in lightening the area 
for the rest of the day and has 
proved a good directive for finding 
me! ‘Madame Alfred Carriere’, a 
Noisette tolerating shade, is on the 
garage and ‘Boule de Neige’ 
“climbs” to 2.5 metres on the 
house although this Bourbon is 
usually seen as a lax bush. “Yvonne 
Rabier’, the white early Polyantha 
with fresh green foliage, flowers 
long and is underplanted with 
Tiarella cordifolia contributing a 
froth of white before the rose 
flowers. ‘Horstmann’s Rosenresli’, 
my only Floribunda, but one of the 
earliest, is another almost continu- 
ous flowerer and makes a low 
hedge underplanted with Viola 
cornuta ‘Alba’ and a splendid bush 
of ‘Pax’, Pemberton’s 1918 Hybrid 
Musk, fills a corner, its somewhat 
lax creamy clusters well shown 
against dark rose foliage; itself re- 
flected in bronze-tinted leaves of 
epimedium below and _ white 
Japanese anemonies prove com- 
patible autumn companions. 

I was. asked to advise on 
possible rose planting for a farm- 
house garden in the Cotswolds and 
this sloped down from the house to 
a low wall and a vista of the coun- 
tryside beyond, at that time soft 
yellow with ripening corn. The 
obvious choice here seemed to me 
to be roses of the same shade, 
brighted with peach, coral and 
salmon, colours showing up well 
against the old grey stone build- 


ings; Chinas and Polyanthas in 
wide borders and Noisettes on the 
walls. With them flowering shrubs 
and plants of blue and white re- 
flected the sky and clouds, creating 
a simple, but effective garden, 
merging with the landscape, I am 
sure the idea could well be inter- 
preted in Australia. 

The most challenging commis- 
sion I have had to date was to 
convert old and spent herbaceous 
borders into more modern 
planting with roses predominating. 
They were completely cleared, the 
soil changed, manure added and 
left idle for a year, when four 
hundred roses were planted to 
represent practically every kind, 
from the ancient ‘Apothecary’s 
Rose’ to this century’s ‘Buff 
Beauty’. Gravel paths run between 
and also dissect the borders in the 
middle to make four smaller ones 
each measuring 33 x 3.5 metres 
and providing a wonderful op- 
portunity to repeat five colour 
sectors merged to present a 
spectrum ranging from deepest 
crimson at the centres through 
dark pink, pale pink, peach and 
apricot to cream and white at the 
far ends. All have the appropriate 
companions I have already de- 
scribed. My pictures of this 
scheme were taken only eighteen 
months after planting and show 
the benefit of careful soil prepara- 
tion. One side of the whole is 
backed by a good wall, the other 
was. open but has now been 
planted with a yew hedge. Thus, 
eventually an enclosed rose walk 
will be created and, hopefully, will 
prove to be a successful example in 
mid Wales of informal rose 
planting at the end of the 20th 
century. 


Hazel Le Rougetel is an inter- 
nationally known expert on old roses, 
but she is interested in all aspects of 
gardening, past and present. She 1s 
author of “Heritage of Roses” 
(Unwin Hyman 1988) and other 
books. She will be a keynote speaker 
at this year’s International Heritage 
Rose Conference at Hahndorf, ® 
South Australia. 
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Dear Tim, 


I thought you may be interested in the fol- 
lowing rather tragic cry for help. 


Yours, 

(Dr) Alistair Hay, 

Royal Botanic Gardens Sydney 

The Seed Exchange Officer, 

Royal Botanic Gardens, Sydney, Australia. 


Dear Sir, 


The Arboretum of Trsteno, Croatian Academy of 
Sciences and Arts, is one of the most famous ar- 
boretums in Europe and in the world. It is located near 
Dubrovnik in the locality of Trsteno and covers an 
expanse of 25.5 hectares. 

It was founded in the 15th century by the Gucetic, 
an old Croatian aristocratic family of Dubrovnik. 

It is famous for its ancient collection of exotic trees 
and shrubs and represents a historic monument of the 
horticulture as an ancient Gothic-Renaissance park of 
Dubrovnik, Croatia and Mediterranean region. It has 
five centennial continuance of development from the 
Gothic-Renaissance grounds, over the Renaissance- 
Baroque expanse and Romanesque arrangment of the 
park, up to the modern times. 

At the beginning of October 1991, in the time of 
Serbian imperialistic aggression on Croatia and 
Dubrovnik region, Serbs from gunboats and plains 
caused a big fire on the area of Arboretum Trsteno. 
The staff had to leave Arboretum which was under the 
occupation, traffic and informative blockade till the end 
of May 1992. 

The results of war destructions are devastation of 
vegetation on 80% of Arboretum area including the 
whole nursery, frames and greenhouse with all young 
introduced plants in them. The Renaissance pavilion 
had been burnt down and the baroque summerhouse 
was damaged. All the equipment and tools for gar- 
dening and scientific work were plundered. 

We would be very grateful if you could kindly help 
us in restoration of Arboretum with some new or sec- 
ondhand equipment or tools: 


1. Watering and heating installation for greenhouse 
200 sq.m. 

Little tipper ca 2 t. 

Medium van. 

Motor cultivator. 

Chain saw 6.5 hp. 

Microscope. : 

Laboratory balance. 

Luxmeter portable. 

Rotary grasscutter. 
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10. Sprayers, shears for hedges and different 
garden tools. 
You are kindly asked to send your help to: 


Arboretum Trsteno, 

Hrvatska akademija znanosti i umjetnosti, 
50 233 Trsteno kod Dubrovnika, 
CROATIA, EUROPE. 


We thank you in advance for the help you will be 
able to offer. 


Yours sincerely, 
Dipl. Ing. Petar Durasovic, Manager 


Dear Tim, 


I am writing to let you know that I have taken over the 
business of Specialty Seeds. As you know, Specialty 
Seeds is a mail order business selling seeds from Suttons 
in England and other distributors in England and 
Europe. I was wondering if you would be good enough 
to let your readers know that it now has a new address in 
Victoria and a new catalogue has just been printed. 

I have been subscribing to the Garden Journal for 
several years now and look forward to every edition. I 
think it is a wonderful magazine and full of interesting 
and useful information, 


Yours sincerely, 

Angela Langley, 

Specialty Seeds, 

Hawthorn Park, Chanters Lane, 
Tylden, Vic. 3444. 


Dear Editor, 


Just to let your readers know that South-East 
Queensland has joined Australia’s Open Garden 
Scheme. 

We have had such a positive response from all those 
involved as well as the general gardening community. 
To introduce Queensland I am proud to say that a 
Queensland garden will be featured on the cover of this 
season’s guidebook. 

We have 71 gardens opening during the 93/94 
Season and these vary from small town gardens to 
farming properties. Organic, herb, tropical, rainforest, 
exotic and historical gardens are among the styles 
featured in the season from end August 1993 to mid- 
July 1994. 

We look forward to our first season and wish to 
thank the Garden Journal for their support. 


Yours sincerely, 
Janelle Dunn, 
Co-odinator, South-East Queensland Region. 
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ord Bute was a worried man when he set off that day 

for the races at Engham. Twelve months earlier (in 
1746) after devoting five years to the study of agriculture, 
architecture and botany on his impoverished estate in 
Scotland, he had come down to London on the advice of 
his uncle, the Duke of Argyll, who had encouraged him to 
believe that his presence at court might spark the interest 
of a patron, resulting in a prestigious appointment some- 
where and, perchance, a worthwhile pension. 

His tight fisted father-in-law, Lord Edward Montague, 
had refused to help, but this came as no surprise. When 
the Earl had married Lord Edward’s only daughter ten 
years previously the miserly millionaire had not only 
withheld the traditional dowry but refused as well to host 
the young couple’s wedding reception. 

Even the fact that the Butes now had a growing family 
left him dispassionately unmoved; and his daughter, 
headstrong, maybe at the age of 18 when she had married 
the 20-year old Earl was proving to be an exemplary wife 
and mother, described by Horace Walpole as “one of the 
best and most sensible women in the world, and who, 
educated by such a mother, or rather with no education, 
had never put a foot wrong.” (Unlike her mother, the 
notorious Lady Wortley Montague, the Countess of Bute 
was neither a beauty nor a wit and it is said of her 13 
children (12 of whom survived) that the girls were all 
plain of face like their mother whereas the boys all in- 
herited the outstanding good looks of their father). 

Too poor now to keep a coach of his own, on this 
particular occasion Lord Bute cadged a lift to Engham 
with his apothecary. The Prince of Wales was also present 
at the races and when it began to rain decided to retire to 
his pavilion and play cards. His equerry, sent off to find 
suitable partners to make up a four came back with Lord 
Bute, which was all very well, but the apothecary, tired to 
waiting around, went home alone and left the Earl 
stranded. 

How Lord Bute explained the situation to his Royal 
host is anybody’s guess, but what happened next presaged 
the complete reversal of his penurious state, The Prince 
of Wales insisted on taking him back to Cliveden for the 
night, friendship ensued, and at Leicester House the Earl 
was introduced to the rival court which the Prince: had 
established following a bitter quarrel with his father. Of all 
the fallen favourites and would-be place seekers at this 
so-called “idle, frivolous and dissipated court” none rose 
more rapidly to prominence than the Earl of Bute. In no 
time at all he had been appointed Lord of the 
Bedchamber and was sharing with the Prince and his 
family a variety of common interests, ranging from land- 
scape design to amateur theatricals. (Lord Bute, with his 
shapely legs, of which he was rather vain, his exceedingly 
handsome visage and highland chieftain presence, loved 
to dress up in gorgeous attire). 
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Lord Bute: Patron of Botany. 


by Wendy LANGTON 
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It must have been a blow, therefore, when the Crown 
Prince died suddenly, from a chill, it is said brought on by 
standing out in the rain to supervise the setting of some 
trees, and Bute lost his office. His visits to Leicester 
House, however, continued and the widowed Princess 
Augusta turned increasingly to him for help and advice. 
Fostered by an uncharitable press it was widely rumoured 
the pair were lovers, although historians largely refute this. 
It is true, however, that the Earl became something of a 
father-figure to the heir to the Throne and when George 
III became king at 22, Lord Bute was made a Privy 
Councillor. 

His association with the Princess Augusta continued, 
she being determined to carry out her late husband’s plans 
for remodelling the gardens at the White House at Kew. 
To help facilitate this the Butes moved to nearby Kew 
Green where the Earl built a garden “extension” to study 
in, to house his growing botanical library, and from 
whence he could supervise the garden alterations. A gate 
from the back of this house into the grounds of Kew 
Palace, rumour-mongered to be a covered way to the 
Princess’ residence, gave rise to more scandalous 
speculation. 

In 1757 under Lord Bute’s supervision William 
Chambers was engaged to redesign the layout of the 
gardens, while William Aitken took charge of the botan- 
ical aspect. The addition of more land and further em- 
bellishments, including the whole of Richmond House, 
continued unabated until after Augusta’s death in 1772, 
when Lord Bute resigned his honorary directorship and 
was succeeded by Sir Joseph Banks. 

Back in 1764, at the insistence of the King and much 
against his own will and better judgment, Lord Bute had 
become Prime Minister of England. 

His underlying lack of self-confidence and political 
incompetency resulted in his coming across as stiff, 
pompous and haughty, with his total lack of a sense of 
humour doing nothing to enhance his image any more 
than did his hated Scottish background. He resigned the 
year after taking office to devote his time to the service of 
botany and promoting the arts and sciences, in effect 
becoming the arch-type of the generous patron he had 
himself once hoped to find. 

Although he died in the end a rich man, both by his 


‘own achievements and his wife having inherited her 


father’s immense fortune, his recurring bouts of mel- 
ancholy and almost total withdrawal from society pre- 
vented him: from enjoying his old age. His family became 
more and more distanced from him and when he died in 
his 78th year no one seemed greatly to mind. Horace 
Walpole, however, was charitable enough to write “He 


was a man of taste and science; and I do believe his 
intentions were good”. 
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ohn has had a close affinity with nature since his 

boyhood days in the Austrian countryside, and settled 
on the Mountains with his wife, Jill, in the late ’60s, at- 
tracted by the area’s unique natural beauty. 

He is a qualified horticulturist, graduating from Ryde 
School of Horticulture in the early ’70s, at which time the 
nursery was purchased and the on-going commitment to 
make it what it is today was begun. 

For the past 25 years, John has been designing and 
building gardens on the Mountains, the best known of 
these being “Pirramimma”, Reg Livermore’s garden at 
Wentworth Falls, which has drawn wide acclaim and is 
occasionally open to the public in the Spring and 
Autumn. For John a garden is not complete without water 
and many examples of his ponds, bridges and water- 
courses can be seen in both large and small gardens on the 
Mountains. 

John divides his time between the nursery and his 
landscaping work and for the past eight years has been 
engaged in the making of a nine acre garden called 
“Chapmanor” at Katoomba, as well as the Gaibors’ own 
garden, “Longview”, at Wentworth Falls. 

His landscaping work also takes him to other areas — 
he has for several years been involved with the improve- 
ments and extensions to the garden of Stratford House at 
Tahmoor and more recently the planting of a new garden 
at Mudgee. 
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John’s philosophy is very simple — “Work with Nature 
and let it be your guide” — and is evident in both his 
nursery and landscaping work. 

Topping the Botany class in high school was the first 
indication that Jill might follow a career associated with 
plants, but it wasn’t until going into partnership with her 
husband 25 years ago that she pursued this talent further 
and graduated with honours from Ryde School of 
Horticulture. 

Although she always had a secret desire to work in the 
National Herbarium, collecting and pressing plant speci- 
mens, Jill became completely involved in nursery retailing 
when she and John purchased the nursery in the early 
70s, and since then her dedicated interest has given her 
an enormous knowledge of mountain plants and 
gardens. ’ 

Jill always enjoys discussing the origins and history of 
plants with interested gardeners and will search for and 
check out the availability of any plant you may be looking 
for. She also enjoys writing about plants and has had 
several articles published including a comprehensive guide 
to choosing and growing Japanese maples, one of Gaibors’ 
specialities. ° 

Her particular love is rhododendrons and azaleas, a 
group of plants that she finds endlessly fascinating. 


Gaibor’s Nursery is on the Great Western Highway at 
Wentworth Falls. Tel (047) 57 1223. 
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A Little Book of Old Roses 


by Hazel Le Rougetel; published 
by Appletree Press 1992 


A pocket-sized book which packs 
in a great deal of information about 
the 28 roses impeccably described by 
the author and beautifully illustrated 
in water colours by Roseanne 
Sanders. The author has chosen each 
rose with care, believing them to be 
the most important of old rose va- 
rieties. Each is described with an 
entry that gives a brief history and 
cultural hints. The diminutive 
hardback book is beautifully pre- 
sented and would make an elegant 
gift to a special gardening friend. 

Trevor Nottle 


Identifying the Weeds 
Around You 

by Elizabeth M. Felfoldi; plant 
illustrations by Ingrid Walton, 
diagrams by Jenny Kane; 
published by Inkarta Press, 2nd 
edition 1993 


The author is Senior Seed 
Testing Officer at Burnley Seed 
Testing Station, and one would 
expect a first class, easily understood 
volume. That is exactly what you 
get. 
While this is primarily a weed 
identification manual in reality it is 
much more. It is a preliminary text 
on botanical identification. It opens 
with brief but detailed descriptions 
together with seed identifications (in 
language easily comprehended by the 
layman) of the plant families to 
which the weeds belong. 

The section on seed identification 
is excellent and would allow the keen 
gardener to learn much about seeds. 
The section dealing with the weeds 
themselves is one of the most com- 
prehensive and best identification 
kits seen anywhere. The descriptions 
are excellent and the drawings first 
class. 

Those who insist that common 
names serve equally as well as bo- 
tanical names will see how confusing 
the former can be, for many common 
weeds have numerous common 
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names, but only one botanical one. 
While undoubtedly a text book 
for the professional, the keen 
gardener and student of botany, this 
is a most interesting and useful pub- 
lication for anyone of an enquiring 
mind. It is well produced, the type is 
clear, no technical errors were noted, 
the descriptions are adequate to 
include seed, plant, flowering period, 
effect on cropping, whether poison- 
ous or not, and control methods. 
With the individual illustrations of 
plants, identification is made easy. 
There is a comprehensive glossary of 
terms used and the prominent bo- 
tanical features are clearly illustrated, 
which is an added bonus. There are 
two pages of references for further 
reading. Thoroughly recommended. 
Noel Lothian 


The Compost Book 

by David and Yvonne Taylor; 
illustrated by Helen McCosker; 
published by Reed Books, 1993; 
recommended retail price $12.95 


This attractive little book is 
designed as a quick reference tool, to 
be consulted for fact finding and 
problem solving. There is a brief in- 
troductory section while the re- 
mainder of the book is arranged 
alphabetically into brief entry 
format, rather like an encyclopedia. 
Although there is no index as such, 
the contents list at the beginning of 
the alphabetical section is an index 
in all but name. The final few pages 
contain a diagram of the carbon/ 
nitrogen compost diet cone, showing 
that a varied diet is necessary to 
achieve best results, a table of uses 
and values of composting materials 
and a compost record for compost- 
making activities. 

The book is well presented, with 
attractive colour illustrations, and 
written for the novice. It is en- 
thusiastic in its encouragment to 
recycle waste and emphasises the 
broad range of waste materials which 
are suitable for composting. 
However, it gives only basic advice 
on compost production and in its list 
of ingredients it ignores the im- 


portance of gypsum in contributing 
sulphates. A major omission is the 
lack of any information on aerobic 
bacteria which are essential to the 
process of decomposition. Apart 
from this, its advice is technically 
correct although lacking in depth for 
experienced composters, who would 
need a book like “No Garbage” by 
Allen Gilbert, published by Lothian 
in 1992, for more detail. Never- 
theless, this reasonably priced book 
provides a brief, clear and simple 
introduction and would be an ideal 
gift to encourage the non-composter. 
Susan Henshall 


Shirley Stackhouse’s 
Gardening Year 

by Shirley Stackhouse; published 
by Angus and Robertson, 1993; 
recommended retail price $29.95 


This book was first published in 
1980; this is a new revised edition. 
It is a guide which aims to give 
readers a taste of what is happening 
in the garden month by month, 
rather than a comprehensive 
manual. As a basic reference it has 
gaps, which may be explained by the 
fact it is based on a compilation of 
the popular articles that the author 
writes for the Sydney Morning 
Herald. The end result is an en- 
tertaining and chatty, if less 
rigorous, text than that of the 
average gardening guide. 

In the Introduction, the author 
expresses the hope that it will “be 
read for enjoyment as well as for 
gardening information”. Certainly 
the clear style and presentation, in- 
cluding the black and _ white 
drawings by the author, all raise the 
reader’s “enjoyment factor”, but the 
book would have been more 
balanced if the colour pictures had 
been more evenly distributed. Some 
chapters contain five or six pictures 
(the first month in every season) but 
most had none. It is also a little dis- 
concerting to find a picture of a 
holly captioned “Ilex”. But which 
Ilex? There are around 400 species 
and cultivars in existence. I could 
probably guess, but should I have to? 
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It is also a shame that the book 
does not contain more gardening 
“ideas”, like suggested planting 
combinations, personal rem- 
iniscences and anecdotes, especially 
as those which are included make 
interesting reading. I particularly 
liked the explanation of why nerines 
are called Jersey Lilies and the notion 
of elephants as garden pests 
(revealed in a section on how to 
deter possums!) 

I found the book enjoyable and 
useful and while it has some faults it 
will find a valued place on my 
bookshelf. 

Susan George 


Old Roses and English 
Roses 

by David Austin; published by 
The Antique Collectors Club, 
1992 


As: a handy pictorial guide to 
genuine old roses and the new 
English roses bred by David Austin, 
this book would be hard to beat. 
Although not normally given to lush 
superlatives I could become quite 
gushy about the mouth-watering 
colour photographs that are splashed 
through the book. 

The text provides a concise de- 
Scription of 300 roses; 216 old 
roses and 84 English roses. Each is 
assessed with the knowing eye of a 
Specialist rose nurseryman of high 
Standing in the. horticultural com- 
munity. What is impressive is Mr 
Austin’s assessment of his own 
English roses; these have been en- 
thusiastically received by gardeners 
and by the trade as a major new 
direction in rose breeding, but have 
not been without their critics in 
Some coutries. It is heartening then 
to see that Mr Austin too can take 
a hard look at some of his intro- 
ductions and define their short- 
comings. His affection for his 
“children” does not blind him to 
their potential for improvement. In 
the penultimate chapter of the book 
the author discusses the work of 
breeders of decorative garden 
plants and the aesthetics of flowers; 
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his summation that “a great deal of 
what the plant breeder touches 
turns to dross” would find agree- 
ment with many gardeners, but he 
remains optimistic for his goal to 
“try to discern the essential spirit 
of the flower and develop it”. 
Trevor Nottle 


The Seed Savers Handbook 


by Michel and Jude Fanton; 
published and distributed by The 
Seed Savers Network, Box 975 
Byron Bay, NSW 2481; $23.00 
including postage. 


The work of The Seed Savers 
Network in saving traditional non- 
hybrid varieties of food crops is now 
well known, as indeed it should be. 
In the first six years the Network 
uncovered 1,200 home-saved va- 
rieties from all over Australia, only a 
few of which were available through 
commercial sources. Without Seed 
Savers Network many of these would 
by now have disappeared. 

This invaluable and timely book 
not only describes many of these va- 
rieties but also gives instructions for 
keeping the strains pure, collecting 
seed, drying and storing it, con- 
ducting germination tests, planting 
and planning a seed garden, and the 
principles of permaculture. 

And what enterprising home 
gardener will not be tempted by such 
as Muffet Bean (cultivated in the 
Goulburn area since 1827), Bull’s 
Blood Beetroot, Chilacayote (a 
cucurbit from Mexico said to be 
easier to grow than pumpkin), or 
Peruvian Parsnip, with up to ten 


roots that can be 45 cm‘in length; 


not to mention the many different 
varieties of tomato, obtained through 
the sister organization in USA, Seed 
Savers’ Exchange, and now available 
from Diggers’ Seeds in Dromana, 
Vic. 

Anyone who cares about con- 
serving the diversity of our cultivated 
plants, whether they are into growing 
their own vegetables or not, should 
read this book. 


Tim North 


The 3,000 Mile Garden 
by Roger Phillips and Leslie 
Land; published by Pan Books, 


1992; recommended retail price 
$35.00 


This marvellous gardener’s “84 
Charing Cross Road” is subtitled 
“An exchange of letters between two 
eccentric Gourmet Gardeners”. The 
letters cover a period of two and a 
half years in the lives of Roger 
Phillips, the renowned plant pho- 
tographer and author (16 books in 
print, my favourite “Wild Food” is 
on my “never lend to anyone” list) 
and Leslie Land, a well known 
American cookery and gardening 
writer. | 

At one point Roger Phillips says 
“To me a garden should be full of 
surprises and secrets, where you can 
wander and lose yourself; there 
should be scents and colours to 
inspire, shapes and textures to stim- 
ulate...” This could equally well be 
said of their book. It’s full of sur- 
prises, from a recipe for Gran Paella 
cooked on an open fire in a three 
foot pan, to instructions on how to 
use dilute urine on the lawn; “it 
greens up anaemic spots like some 
miracle drug”. 

I wandered through their gardens 
in my mind, aided by detailed plans 
and plant lists (complete with bo- 
tanical names). Perhaps the most 
interesting is Roger Phillips’ garden 
at Eccleston Square, shared with all 
the other residents of the square. 
The joys and perils of gardening by 
committee were the subject of 
several lively letters. Other recurrent 
themes are the constant quest for 
new plants, accurate identification 
of others and comparisons of the 
effect of different climatic condi- 
tions on similar plants. Leslie Land 
describes her constant battle to 
protect her favourite plants from 
frost. Her attempted solutions are 
fascinating as is her list of foods 
originating from the Americas. 

The scents and colours of the 
myriad of plants mentioned, with 
love for an old favourite, disgust for 
a choking weed, joy over long 
awaited flowers and frustration for 
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seeds which fail to germinate, all lend 
depth and texture to the writing. 

The letters are at times chatty and 
intimate, at others technical and 
erudite, but always interesting and 
above all the authors’ passion for 
plants, both cultivated and wild, 
emanates from every page. 

Leslie Land’s description of a 
winter garden struck a chord’ “the 
soil smoothly dark brown, the raised 
beds are almost formal in their rec- 
tangular geometry... when all the 
bulbs are planted, all the tools 
cleaned, when the garden is hidden 
by the all forgiving snow, I get a 
chance to lie fallow myself for a 
while, resting body and mind before 
the growth cycle starts again”. 
Anyone who has lived in a region of 
heavy frost and snowfalls will know 
what she means. 

The plans and sketches are de- 
lightful and the comprehensive index 
makes it easy to refer back to a par- 
ticular plant or place. I finished the 
book feling inspired to extend my 
garden, comforted that such pre- 
stigious gardeners could suffer the 
same frustrations and_ over- 
whelmingly wanting to read more. I 
can only hope that their cor- 
respondence is continuing and that 
a second volume will follow in a few 
years’ time. 

Penny Woodward 


The Wishing Tree 

by Edwin Wilson; published by 
Kangaroo Press, 1992; 
recommended retail price $29.95 


Were I to live in Sydney I should 
enjoy a long and intermittent series 
of Sunday afternoons, this book in 
hand, exploring the Botanic Gardens 
and Domain (its sub-title is “A 
Guide to Memorial Trees, Statues 
and Fountains in the Royal Botanic 
Gardens, Domain and Centennial 
Park, Sydney). 

I really do enjoy “picnics and 
promenades, ice creams, ducks, and 
statues”, discovering plants and 
visiting gardens. With Edwin Wilson 
as my guide I could revise my social, 
literary and _ botanical history, 
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bringing to my discoveries not only 
the associations in my own memory 
but also the many associations care- 
fully researched by Edwin Wilson. 

Such leisurely exploration would 
have been tolerated since Governor 
Macquarie’s order of 1816: “these 
orders, however, are not meant to 
extend to prohibiting the respectable 
class of inhabitants from resorting to 
the Government Domain as here- 
tofore for innocent recreation during 
the daytime; the road sometime 
since constructed around Ben- 
nelong’s point furnishing easy access 
to that quarter, and the gate and stile 
at the East end of Bent Street 
offering free admission in that 
direction”. 

Perhaps one could locate 20 
gates, or their sites, erected between 
1816 and 1988, if not gates then 
buildings or rose bushes, wells, walls 
or drains. My interest is trees and 
here the original vegetation is listed 
and the location noted for some 
remnants. The famous and romantic 
Wishing Tree was an Araucaria het- 
erophylla. It was not an original; how 
did it arrive? 

To one who gardens well north 
of Sydney in an area with which Alan 
Cunningham is associated, it is in- 
teresting to learn of trees collected 
on the banks of the Brisbane River in 
1828, fine examples of some of the 
trees which constitute the brush or 
jungle forests of our coastal districts, 
like the Silky Oak, Moreton Bay 
(Hoop) Pine and others. 

Edwin Wilson in commenting on 
this report from Charles Moore in 
1870, says that the Silky Oak is no 
longer there and that it is a pity that 
Moore did not list others. 

We read of the story of the Angel 
of Mons, told here in association 
with the Mons Oak, anecdotes of 
Shakespeare and Napoleon associat- 
ed respectively with mulberry and 
willow cuttings. 

In this careful, encyclopaedic 
book, amusing and anecdotal, we 
read, too, of Richard and Alan 
Cunningham, the latter Super- 
intendant of the Gardens from 1832 
to 1839; of the founding of the 


Conservatorium of Music; about the 
provision of toilets for men in 1895 
but not for women until 1910! 
Where William Guilfoyle used 
staghorn leaves to decorate columns 
instead of acanthus; and the history 
of sculptures past and present. 
“The Wishing Tree” gives a view 
of the Gardens and Domain that is 
almost as comprehensive as that 
granted to a sailor in 1878 who 
found himself hanging from a 
balloon by the trailing rope, but 
managed to climb back into the 
basket. If you are nowhere near 
Sydney you will still be entertained 
and instructed by many true stories 
extending over the globe and back in 
time. 
Evan Jones 


French Dirt 
by Richard Gilbert; published by 
Pavilion Books, London, 1992 


For bedside reading, for rainy 
day amusement, for a quiet Sunday 
afternoon indoors or for reading 
anytime, books like this are a 
delight. With almost no reference at 
all to serious gardening and nothing 
whatever about botany or the 
science of horticulture, here is an 
escape from a task-oriented world 
which alienates us from each other 
with high-technology and too much 
information. Herein lies one of life’s 
secrets; the joy of being in touch 
with the soil, the achievements of 
growing and eating your own food 
and the satisfaction of moving with 
the rhythm of the seasons. There is 
hard work aplenty but no drudgery 
and boredom here in this story of a 
vegetable garden in the south of 
France. This refreshing and en- 
ervating story has the power to 
enchant and reveals what many of 
us have lost sight of; the ties that 
bind us to our piece of dirt, whether 
it be in France, in California, or in 
Australia. A pure delight to read and 
to hold; beautifully written and 
beautifully produced. 

Trevor Nottle 
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Greenlaw, Toowoomba (right) 


This garden, created by the present owner over 
the past 27 years, contains no fewer than six quite 
distinct ecosystems,- reflecting the extraordinary 
range of climatic conditions experienced in 
Toowoomba. In the rainforest one can see epi- 
phytic orchids (vandas, dendrobiums, cattleyas 
and more) and exotic climbers like hoya and ste- ° 
phanotis. A fast flowing creek runs through the 
rainforest, then goes underground to reappear by 
the lake at the bottom of the garden. There is 
also an alpine garden, conifer garden, cactus 
garden, South African garden and, close to the 
house, a highly formal garden. 


Note: both Nindooimbah House and 


Greenlaw are featured in “Private Gardens of 
Australia” by Sarah Guest (Lothian Books, 1990) 
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Nindooimbah House (left) 


Mrs Hockey’s grandparents moved to 
Nindooimbah in 1900 and extended both 
house and garden. They added the Japanese- 
style grand entry pergola, which harmonizes 

with the Chinoiserie around the house. The 
4 garden retains its essentially Edwardian 
character, with a strong oriental influence. 
The Japanese tea-house by the lake is a 
comparatively recent addition. 


ur South East Queensland tour, 
from 20th to 24th October, takes 
you to some of the district’s finest gardens at 
their seasonal peak. 

We leave Sydney on flight TN424 at 10.50 am, 
arriving in Brisbane at 12.05 pm. 

We have lunch in Brisbane’s Botanic Gardens at 
Mount Coot-tha, then drive by luxury air-conditioned 
coach to Beaudesert, 60 km south. There we visit 
Bromelton House (Mr and Mrs Russell Savage) for 
afternoon tea, and Nindooimbah House (Mrs Margaret 
Hockey) where we will have dinner. Overnight stay is 

at the Annalee Motel, Beaudesert. 


Continued over... 
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The following morning we 
continue our drive through the 
south Queensland countryside to 
Warwick, where we visit The Glen 
(Mr and Mrs Charles Shann). We 
have lunch in the town, and then 
afternoon tea at historic Talgai 
Homestead (1860). Continuing 
on to Toowoomba, we have time 
to visit the new Japanese Garden 
in the grounds of the University of 
South East Queensland before 
booking into the Toowoomba 
Motel in Burnage Street. 

On Friday there will be an op- 
portunity to see and learn some- 
thing about the City’s exciting 
International Gardens Strategy; or 
you may opt for a leisurely 
morning. In the afternoon we visit 
three private gardens within the 
City boundaries; Manooka (Mr 
and Mrs John Stirling), 10 Curtis 
Street (Mr and Mrs Michael 
Dashwood) and Greenlaw (Mr 
and Mrs Dennis Hill; see picture 
on previous page). 

On Saturday we drive out into 
the Darling Downs to visit three 


country gardens: Moorlands at 
Rosalie Plains (Mrs Laurette 
Reynolds), Yarran at Jondaryan 
(Mrs Dell Hart), a garden designed 
by Jocelyn Brown in 1947, and 
Condamine Plains at Brookstead 
(Mr and Mrs Harvey Bligh) which 
was featured in this journal in 
December 1992. At the time of 
writing, however, this entire area is 
affected by the worst drought in 
living memory, so we can only 
hope that some rain will fall before 
our Visit. 

Sunday morning will be at 
leisure before our coach leaves the 
motel for Brisbane, to connect with 
our return flight to Sydney, 
TN427, departing at 3.25 pm, 
arriving in Sydney at 4.45 pm. 


Note: if you are making your 
own way to Brisbane by car you 
have the option of leaving your car 
in Brisbane, to collect it the fol- 
lowing Sunday, or of driving it to 
Toowoomba instead of travelling 
by coach (special rates apply). 


Fcctiattateadtcceattcttcnnet ennel teat a nat at net ated cadet eet aed 


‘South East Queensland Tour, 20th to 24th October 1993 1 


(1) All inclusive tour price as per itinerary above; per person .. .. $720 00 

; (2) Tour price as per itinerary, but without return airfare 0.0.0.0... - $448. 00 
(3) Tour price as per itinerary, without airfare, 

_ drive your own car as far as Toowoomba Oe bee ae 00. 

Single room ‘supplement . serbees Se oo $95. po 


I/we will be eeresteds in joining this tour, nal d prefer frie (1), @), (3) above 


I/we enclose deposit of 10% of the tour price (refundable up to. 8th September 1993) 
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to make the 


Outline Itinerary 


Wed 20th Oct: depart Sydney 
on TN424 for Brisbane, 10.50 
am. 

Lunch at Mt Coot-tha Botanic 


Gardens, then by coach to 
Beaudesert. Overnight in 
Beaudesert. 


Thurs 21st Oct: by coach to 
Warwick, then on to Toowoomba. 
Overnight in Toowoomba. 

Fri 22nd Oct: Morning free in 
Toowoomba. In the afternoon visit 
private gardens in Toowoomba. 

Sat 23rd Oct: visit country 
gardens in the Darling Downs. 

Sun 24th Oct: morning free in 
Toowoomba, then return — to 
Brisbane for return flight to 
Sydney. 


Inclusive tour price _ 


ETSI 


on twin share basis, including con- 
 tinental breakfasts; 

Afternoon teas at Bromelton iouse 
and Talgai; 
Dinner at Nindooimbah ode: 
Luxury coach travel ronan the 
tour; 
All entrance fees. - 


Note: group travel tates by Australian 


Airlines is conditional apon a minimum 


of 10) passengers. 


If you are at all interested in this tour 
we would appreciate hearing from you 
as soon as possible; this will enable us 

necessary advance 
bookings. 


Gardens in and around Bowral in November 
PLEASE SEND INFORMATION ABOUT YOUR SPRING TOURS 


(Mr/Mrs/Ms/Missaesesseiastcsentccacetitacvericctessee 
Addressiy aie rinn Sets Mie ate io caie aeke Ne 


STelephonegrcrcsscsteesteretrte ee er are rare eran eras 


ENCLOSED IS MY STAMPED ADDRESSED ENVELOPE 
DATE: Friday 19th & Sat. 20th November 
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GardentourS 


Again, we offer you exclusive personalised One 
Day GardentourS of some of the outstanding 


local private gardens in the Southern Highlands 
of NSW — many not usually open to the public. 


Please write or call for a brochure 
GardentourS, PO Box 588, Bowral NSW 2576 
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THE LANDSCAPE AUSTRALIA 
1994 GARDEN DESIGN 


CONFERENCE 


“Gardens for Tomorrow’ 
10th, 11th & 12th March 1994 at the ‘Leonda’ in Melbourne 


Chairman : Professor George Seddon 
Five Good Reasons for Attending 


JOHN BROOKES from England, UK 


Few landscape architects, if any, have had the same opportunities to develop their landscape design 
skills in so many different climates of the world. Author of the best-selling Your Garden Design Book. 


PAMELA BURTON from Santa Monica, USA 


Landscape Architect and designer of gardens, not just pleasing to the eye but also pleasing to the 
mind. All her gardens tell a'story. Experienced and entertaining speaker of note. 


TOPHER DELANEY from San Francisco, USA 
Not only does she run a landscape architecture practice, she also heads a landscape construction 
company. Noted for her avant-garde designs with a touch of tradition too. One hour of a many- 
: imaged presentation. 


JAMES HITCHMOUGH from Scotland, UK 
Returning from Scotland to tell us, in his electrifying style, how to design gardens for better and 
easier management in tomorrow's environment. 


ROBERT PERRY from Eomonel USA 


A teacher and Xeriscape specalist who will tell us how we can have a beautiful and fruitful garden 
without running up enormous water bills. 


There will be another twenty of Australia's best authorities speaking on various aspects of 
forward-looking garden design. 
Major Sponsor : Melbourne Water 
Look for conference brochure available in August 1993. 


. Conference Director : Elizabeth Jacka 
Phone & Fax (03) 836 3115 


COLLECTING PLANTS 
INECUADOR 


June 1992 with Ken & Lesley GILLANDERS 


inding alpine plants on the equator seems a remote 

possibility but in Ecuador with the northern end 
of the Andean Range running through it, a specialised 
alpine flora does exist at an altitude of 4000m and 
higher. Ecuador is a small country of 283,520 square 
kilometres which makes it slightly larger than the State 
of Victoria in Australia. It is bordered by Columbia, 
Peru and the Pacific Ocean. The equator runs through 
the middle of the country, so a great variation in its 
climate can be experienced from sea level to its high 
mountains. These volcanic peaks rise up to an altitude 
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of 6310m. The highest is Chimborazo but there are 
eight others above 5000m. Several of these have per- 
manent ice and snow caps which can be over a hundred 
metres thick. 

Quito is the capital city and is situated in a valley at 
an altitude of 2850m. It has a mild warm climate, good 
rainfall and little change in the seasons. The sun rises 
at 6am and sets at 6pm throughout the year. It is a 
picturesque city and is set at the foot of the 4555m 
Mount Pichincha. From the city and particularly from 
Pichincha the area from north of the city to several 
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above: Nototriche pichinchensis 


left: Cotopaxi from Pichincha 
top right: Embothrium grandiflorum 


centre right: Buddleia species on Laguna de 
Mojana 


bottom right: Gentiana cerastioides 


(authors’ photographs) 


hundred kilometres south can be viewed 
with its numerous volcanic mountains. 
This area was named the Avenue of 
Volcanoes by the German explorer, 
Alexander von Humbolt, in 1802. 
Particularly beautiful and eye 
catching is the 5897m ice clad 
Cotopaxi. This is an active volcano and 
has erupted violently approximately 
every 100 years since European oc- 
cupation. Quito makes an ideal base to 
visit many of Ecuadors mountains, as 
day trips can be made to many areas 
with ample time to do some botanizing. 
Cotopaxi National Park is only 
several hours drive away. On entering 
the park, herds of llamas and alpacas 
can be seen among the extensive areas 
of pine plantations. At about 3200m 
trees and most shrubs cannot contend 
with the harsh conditions and grass 
tussock takes over and continues up to 
4000m. This type of vegetation which 
extends over huge areas is called 
Paramo. A varied and very interesting 
flora grows in the Paramo, right up to 
red volcanic scoria screes. I will use the 
name Gentiana in this article as it is hard 


to get authoritive naming on many of 


the plants. Some authorities now classify 
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some of. the South American 
Gentians as Gentianella. Gentians 
in the northern hemisphere are 
generally blue flowered but in the 
southern hemisphere can be white, 
as in Australian and New Zealand 
species, and also pink, mauve, 
yellow and red in South America. 
There is a great abundance of pink 
Gentians in this area, their colour 
varied from pale to very deep pink. 
In exposed sites they were pros- 
trate and where they had the pro- 
tection of rocks or small shrubs, 
were up to 20cm high. 

Lupins which are found 
throughout the American con- 
tinent are plentiful. One tiny pros- 
trate species formed a tight mat 
with 5cm stems, each with several 
blue flowers. The shrub that 
seemed to venture into the Paramo 
is Chuquiragua jussieu, in fact it is 
only found at 4000m or higher. It 
grows to about Im and_ has 
terminal heads of flowers sur- 

rounded by orange bracts. These 
have the appearance of small 
Protea flowers and if dried will last 
for years. However this plant is 
from an entirely different family, 
Mutisieae, and is pollinated by the 
Andean Hillstar, a tiny humming 
bird that survives the freezing 
nights by lowering its body tem- 
perature and slowing its heartbeat. 

Azorella makes rock hard dense 
cushion-like mounds, their yel- 
lowish flowers are not very dis- 
tinctive but do not detract from 
the undulating deep green 
mounds. Werneria nubigena, a 
composite, formed rosettes of thick 
strap-like leaves and had enormous 
stemless white daisies with yellow 
centres. These often were richly 
flushed rose-pink on the reverse so 
they were most attractive in bud. 
Many Hypocheris abounded; these 
for want of a better description had 
flowers like stemless dandelions 
usually white but sometimes pink. 
Gaultherias and Vacciniums 
seemed to be on every mountain we 
visited. Here on Cotopaxi they 
formed matted low shrubs 15-30cm 
high with clusters of black berries. 

Another interesting plant allied 
to Gentian but most unlike it in 
flower was Halenia weddeliana, a 
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clump forming herb with erect 
15cm stems, each carrying yellow 
flowers with spurs at the back like 
a tiny aquilegia. 

The upper slopes of Pichincha 
can be reached quite quickly in a 
four wheel drive vehicle which is 
necessary as the road is quite 
rough. It is inadvisable to climb by 
foot even along the road from 
Quito as some poor suburbs on the 
lower slopes have to be passed 
through and they have a very bad 
reputation for crime and violence 
against any hikers on foot. We 
were very fortunate to have a very 
good guide and driver called Luis 
who was familiar with the moun- 
tains and took us to all the areas we 
visited around Quito. 

Bomarias scramble through 
bushes on the roadside with their 
clusters of tubular orange or red 
flowers. Many different species of 
Calceolarias flowered in profusion 
in various shades of yellow. 
Passiflora species with brilliant pink 
or red flowers climbed or scram- 
bled on anything they could find 
and a shrub with huge creamy 
lobelia-like flowers, possibly 
Siphocampylos, were conspicuous 
till we reached 3500m. Above this 
altitude only grasses and herbs 
grew and at 9am the frost was still 
on the ground. Pernettyas with 
clusters of dark fruits crept among 
the boulders while numerous in- 


teresting herbs grew among the 


tussocks and along the tiny 
streams. A minute Sea Holly, 
Eryngium humile, formed prostrate 
mats as did Wernera nubigena with 
its 6cm white flowers. The smallest 
Gentian we found in Ecuador was 
on this mountain. Its tiny white 
flowers were only 5-6cm wide and 
the plants only 2cm in diameter. 
North of Quito, its snow cap 
standing out in the bright sky, is 
the 5790m peak of Cayambe. The 
equator passes right through this 
mountain. Again a four wheel drive 
is required as the road deteriorates 
as the mountain is ascended. We 
were able to go right up to the 
snow line and see the glacier there. 
One of the gems of the Andes in 
this area is Nototriche pichinchensis. 
This plant makes mats a few cen- 


timetres high and up to Im in 
diameter which become covered 
with upturned cup-shaped 
lavender-blue flowers. A tiny little 
blue gentian, G.sedifolia made neat 
compact clumps among cushion 
plants of Werneria humilis, Azorella 
and Distichia muscoides. 

One very noticeable plant stood 
out in bud and flower, this was 
Lupinus alopecuroides. Its single 
80cm flowering stem clad with a 
dense covering of white wool, thus 
testifying to the freezing conditions 
it has to contend with here right on 
the equator. This plant like many 
others in extreme conditions 
throughout the world use this 
method to trap warm air and 
protect its stem and flowers from 
the cold. Nearby the many tiny 
streams fed by melting ice from 
above were lined by Senecio 
species, many with bright silver 
foliage and compact heads of white 
or yellow flowers. 

An outstanding shrub en- 
countered lower down the 
mountain at 4000m was Brach- 
yotum ledifolium with clusters of 
lime-yellow tubular flowers 
encased in a _ vermillion-orange 
calyx. From here we _ visited 
Cotacachi, an extinct volcano at 
4500mm with a beautiful lake 
filling the old crater. This area is 
very popular with locals and 
tourists with boat rides on the lake 
and an excellent restaurant. We 
did not get to a very high altitude 
here but at about 3000m-3200m 
masses of Orchids, Puyas and 
other members of the Bromeliacae 
formed the main vegetation. Two 
beautiful bulbous plants grew here. 
Stenomesson  aurantiacum had 
terminal cluster of orange flowers 
and Phaedranassa had red tipped 
green flowers, both these genera 
are in the family Amaryllidaceae. 

The only other area visited 
north of Quito was Laguna de 
Mojana. Here again we saw pink 
Gentian, Pernettya with huge black 
and rose fruits, Bomarias, 
Tropaeolum, Fuchsia, Cerastium, 
Puya and a Buddleia which grew to 
4m. This had clusters of yellow 
and deep orange flowers. Perezias 
which occur throughout the Andes 
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are generally herbs with rather 
strange blue flowers. One species 
that grew here had numerous 


30cm ascending stems with blue — 


flowers and another similar plant 
with yellow flowers. 

Cuenca, the third largest city in 
Ecuador, is situated at about the 
same altitude as Quito but is about 
300km south and 150km from the 
Peruvian border. Here there are no 
volcanoes rising above the clouds. 
The mountains rise to about 
4000m and reminded us of the 
Tasmanian south west with their 
tussock clad slopes and large rock 
outcrops. The area these moun- 
tains cover is a large National Park 
called Las Cajas which translated 
meaning The Boxes, describing 
the shape of some of the moun- 
tains. Rain is frequent here; nearly 
every day moisture rises up from 
the jungle lower down to form 
mists and rain on these exposed 
peaks. There are hundreds of lakes 
and tarns, many stocked with trout 
and although snow does not fall 
temperatures can be quite low with 


frequent sleet and frosts. I had 
been told by a friend in England of 


a Gentian he had seen here and we 
were determined to find it. 
Gentiana hirculus is quite plentiful 
in this area. A clump forming plant 
with clusters of golden yellow 
flowers with red markings on the 
ends of the petals. The flowers do 
not open as in most gentians but 
this delightful little plant had been 


worth coming to see even if it was - 


the only plant in Las Cajas. 

Upon leaving the city of 
Cuenca to drive to this area we 
found the roadsides covered with 
Calceolarias, Passifloras, Mutisias, 
Bromeliads, Orchids, a deep blue 
Salvia which formed a large shrub 
2-3m high. Datura sanguinea and 
another species with cream flowers 
Were growing wild also several 
plants were usually seen growing 
by the numerous Indian houses we 
passed. I have seen Datura growing 
well in Melbourne gardens but it 
will not tolerate strong frosts. It 


contains an alkaloid which when 


extracted is used to dilate the pupil 
of the eye. The Indians brew a very 
powerful hallucinatory drink from 
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marked purple 


this plant which unless understood 


can be very dangerous and prove 
fatal. 

A shrub that we were surprised 
to see was Embothrium grandiflorum 
with large creamy flower heads. 
This is related to Australian Telopea 
and Oreocallis, the long canoe- 
shaped seed pods being identical. 
This was quite exciting for us to find 


as we did not realise that a 


Proteaceous plant with its origins in 


-Gonwana could be found this close 


to the equator in South America. 
Chuqutragua was seen again and 
several other Gentians, one 
G.stellarioides, has slate blue pen- 
dulous flowers on 30cm stems, 
another, G.cerastioides, has stemless 
lavender flowers over tight buns of 


fine leaves. Small alpine plants like 


Viola bangei with its sessile white 
flowers crept 
among clumps of Werneria and 
Valeriana rigida. Castilleja hissifolia, 
a parasitic herb, put a bright splash 
of colour with its orange-red 
flowers. There were many more 
plants we do not know the names 
of, this area being very rich in its 
small herbs. 

Cuenca was built on an Indian 
town which was called Tome- 
bamba, a river which has the same 
name, runs through it. The Incas 
which had conquered many Indian 
tribes in Ecuador prior to the 
coming of the Spanish con- 
quistadors intended to _ build 
Tomebamba into a city rivaling 


Cusco in Peru. However very little — 


remains of the Inca presence, only 
a few very small stone ruins. About 
1 1/2 hours drive north brings one 
to Incapirica, which has the best 
Inca ruins in Ecuador. 

As with many other. countries 


- we have visited in South America, 


Ecuador seems to be an ideal home 
for our Australian Eucalypts to 


flourish. Obviously these provide 


the Indians with firewood for there 
does not appear to be many 
endemic trees or large shrubs in 
these high areas. 


Note: Ken aa Lesley Gnade: 
are proprietors of Woodbank Nursery, 
near Kingston in Tasmania. 
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lL, you think the sights, scents and sounds of the 
Blue Mountains are magnificent — why don’t you 
stay? 

Why not wake up to a unique experience? Enj 
the spectacular natural colours and cultivated 
splendour of the Blue Mountains on a fresh 
morning. Stay overnight to get an early start on 
some of the country’s most beautiful gardens and 
nature’s proudest handiwork. Now is the best time 
to stay in this wondrous environment. 

Just an hour or so from Sydney — 
the Blue Mountains will surprise you. 

Obtain your free copy 
of the Blue Mountains 
Holiday Book packed with 
accommodation details, 
great values and ideas. 
Phone (047) 39 6266 or 
complete the coupon in 
this feature. 


_THE BLUE MOUNTAINS — A SPECIAL PLACE 


pring in the Blue Mountains is a special experience. 

All over the mountains, inventive gardeners have made the most of the temperate conditions to plant a great 
variety of exotic plants. It is the combination of these exotics with the wonderful natural bushland of the mountains 
that makes the area so special. 

Spring is a prime time to visit the mountains. Spring garden festivals are staged in several areas, the biggest being 
the Leura Spring Gardens — a major community effort that sees many fine private gardens open to the public. The 
money raised goes to the Blue Mountain Hospital at Katoomba. Blackheath is famous for its Rhododendron 
Festival; Hazelbrook has its mid Mountain Garden Festival; the Legacy Springtime Gardens and the Greystone 
Spring Garden Festival play their part. Associated with these festivals are a host of other events such as street fairs, 
antique shows, art exhibitions and craft sales. 


Gardens of the Blue Mountains 


by fill GAIBOR 


he gardens of the Blue Mountains have a long tradi- 

tion of planting cold climate trees and shrubs from 
the Northern Hemisphere, partly because these plants 
thrived in the climate of the higher altitudes of the 
mountains and also because of the wonderful growth 
achieved on the deep volcanic soils of the Mt Wilson/Mt 
Tomah area. 

As many plantings date back to the late 19th and early 
20th centuries, there are now some magnificent specimens 
to be seen all over the upper mountains, particularly of 
stately conifers such as Lawson and Bhutan Cypresses, 
spruces and firs from many geographical areas, Western 
Red Cedar and Douglas Fir, and spreading deciduous 
trees such as oaks, elms, beeches, lindens, chestnuts and 
many rare species. The Japanese Maple and its cultivars, 
rhododendron species and hybrids and evergreen and 
deciduous azaleas complete the broader picture. 

This tradition of plant selection has been followed by 
garden-makers up to the present day, resulting in a 
pleasing continuity which peaks in beauty every autumn 
and spring. The Blue Mountains Ash, the old man 
banksias, the cedar wattles and the tree ferns however 
place these gardens firmly in Australia and uniquely of the 
Blue Mountains. 

The Upper Mountains begin at Wentworth Falls and 
visitors to Yester Grange can enjoy the beauty of the two 
Japanese cedars (Cryptomeria japonica) which guard the 
entrance gates and the avenue of tupelos (Nyssa sylvatica) 
which line the right hand side of the car park and lead on 
to a fine Swamp Cypress (Taxodium distichum). These 
mature plants are at their best in autumn. 

“Longview” at Wentworth Falls is a sloping woodland 
garden on five acres with spectacular views to Sydney. A 
beautiful 50 years old Variegated Elm (Ulmus procera 
“Argenteovariegata’) greets you on arrival and the gardens 
around the house contain many choice selections of dwarf 
conifers and maples. 

Planted in the woodland formed by the native eu- 
calypts and Monterey Pines is a collection of rare rho- 
dodendrons including many large leafed species and 
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fortunei hybrids which are at their peak late October/early 
November. Conifers, dogwoods and maples lead down 
the hill to the large spring-fed pond. Amongst the eu- 
calypts is a fine specimen of one of the rarest maples in 
cultivation in Australia, Acer longifolium, an evergreen 
maple from China. To the casual observer, it could be 
mistaken for an unusual eucalypt. See if you can spot it. 
This garden will be open for the first time this Spring 
as part of Australia’s Open Garden Scheme. 
“Pirramimma” at Wentworth Falls covers over four 
acres and is one of the younger gardens, with most of the 
planting and garden construction being done in the early 
1980s. However, because of the existing stands of 
Monterey pines (Pinus radiata) and Himalayan Cedars 
(Cedrus deodara) and the intensive planting of advanced 
trees and shrubs at that time, its relative youth is no 
longer apparent. A pair of 4 to 5 metre high Pieris forrestu 
flank the entrance gates and the small stone wall to the left 
edging the cobbled driveway is overhung by massed 
plantings of the pink azalea, Rhododendron indicum 
‘Macrantha’. To the right of the driveway is a collection 
of broad leafed deciduous trees, including green and var- 
iegated tulip trees, linden, larch and copper beeches and, 


‘Pirramimma’ at Wentworth Falls (photo Keva North) 
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Accommodation/Bookings 
Gary and Helen Ghent 


NMithycombe 


tel (047)562106 fax (047)562177 


~ Mt Wilson 


as an exclamation mark on the right hand corner of the 
house, a beautiful column oak (Quercus robur ‘Fastigiata’), 
now about 10 metres high. Between the back of the house 
and the small shingle-roofed summer house is a grove of 
birches — mainly Canoe Birches (Betula papyrifera) with 
Monarch birches (B.maximowicziana). Other birches that 
are thriving there are B.albo-sinensis var. septentrionalis and 
B.platyphylla var. szechuanica, both from China. By mid 
October, the weeping Silver Pear (Pyrus salicifolia “Pendula’) 
near the studio is a mass of white blossom and silver foliage; 
later in November the Japanese Snowbell (Styrax japonica) 
on the edge of the birch grove is at its best. 

In addition, “Pirramimma” contains an extensive col- 
lection of Japanese Maple cultivars, hybrid and species 
rhododendrons, conifers, some exquisite tree paeonies 
and extensive plantings of other sought after cold-climate 
plants. It is a beautifully designed garden with wonderful 
vistas all brought together at the man-made lake. 
Presently, “Pirramimma” has no set times for opening. 
Check with Gaibor’s Nursery at Wentworth Falls. 

“Chapmanor” at Katoomba has been established over 
the last eight years on a nine acre site that was almost totally 
denuded of trees and shrubs. This is still a young garden but 
contains a fine collection of conifers — a pinetum being 
planted on the far top hill of various species of firs and 
spruces, Japanese Cedars, Lawson and Leyland Cypresses, 
redwoods and pines. Some of the Japanese Maple cultivars 
such as ‘Bloodgood’, ‘Beni Kagami’, “"Seiryu’ and ‘Aoyagi’ 
were obtained in Victoria as established trees and are some 
of the original stock plants imported from Holland in the 
1970's, The gardens at “Chapmanor” slope down on three 
Sides to a large man-made lake on which floats a beautifully 
crafted gazebo from which one can enjoy all-encompassing 
views of the garden. 

This garden will be opened for the first time this 
Spring as part of Australia’s Open Garden Scheme. 

The unforgettable experience as you arrive at Mt 
Wilson and drive through the avenue of chestnuts, 
lindens, elms and beeches, with huge tree-ferns (the 
remnants of the rainforest) on either side, draws people 
back to this special garden village year after year. 

“Withycombe” is one of the older Mt Wilson Gardens, 
with planting begun 100 years ago and now containing 
mature specimens of many fine trees. On entering the 
garden, the path passes the house and leads you to a 
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magnificent Turkey Oak (Quercus cerris) one of eight oak 
species at “Withycombe”. Walk past this into a glade of 
Japanese Maples, then you pass by an old Hinoki Cypress 
(Chamaecyparis obtusa). The 1988 Bi-Centenary planting 
of American dogwoods draws the eye to the stately 
Eucalyptus oreades, Blue Mountains Ashes — on top of the 
hill. From here a beautiful view back towards the house and 
formalised gardens is obtained. An interesting copse of 
Lawson Cypress, oaks and ash leads on to the Bhutan 
Cypress hedge (Cupressus torulosa) which local identity Tom 
Kirk remembers being planted. This is one of the most 
beautiful examples of this conifer I have ever seen. They 
tower above you as you walk in the quiet of their ca- 
thedral-like canopy. 

“Withycombe” is a well preserved and well-maintained 
example of an old Mt Wilson garden. It will be open this 
spring on 13th and 14th November and should not be 
missed. 

“Nooroo” further along Church Lane is one of 
Australia’s most well-known and most loved gardens and is 
renowned for its rhododendrons, Japanese Maples and wis- 
terias. The breathtaking display every spring by the Wisteria 
floribunda ‘Macrobotrys’ in front of the house is simply 
beautiful. On the old tennis court is a collection of wisterias 
and potted rhododendrons, particularly some rare william- 
stanum hybrids. To see these at their peak in late October, is 
like stepping into a scene from “Alice in Wonderland”. 

“Nooroo” is above all rhododendrons and I can’t miss 
a year and not see the wonderful specimens there of 
‘Cornish Cross’ and ‘Naomi’ and the various Loderis, as 
well as ‘Fragrantissimum’ and augustinii and the exquisite 
crosses made by Peter Valder with R.lindleyi, cilliicalyx, 


‘“Nooroo”’? Mount Wilson 


One of Australia’s most 
beautiful Spring gardens 
in the Blue Mountains of NSW. 


Open 4th September to 14th November 1993 


group bookings available 
Tel (02) 628 8411 or (047) 56 2018 
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cubitti and others in the Maddenii series. My husband, 
John, would never miss seeing the Chinese Crabapple, 
Malus hupehensts in the paddock, the seeds of which were 
brought back from Washington by the Valder family. 

“Nooroo” is open daily from the 4th September to 
14th November. 

In Queens Road are three gardens of great interest. 

“Yengo” should not be missed, if only to see the 
magnificent Western Red Cedar (Thuja plicata) on the 
front lawn and the endangered wallaby species in the 
private zoo. Many interesting mature trees are found in 
the old part of this garden and extensive new plantings of 
autumn foliage trees have recently taken place over several 
acres of new garden. 

“Yengo” is open from 10am to 5pm every weekend 
during September, October and November. 

“Windy Ridge” is a park like garden, lovely to stroll 
through in Spring and Autumn and contains very good 
examples of copper beech, firs, cedars, maples and in the 
garden in front of the house is a beautiful Persian 
Ironwood (Parrotia persica). If at all possible, try to meet 
the owners, Swiss-born nonagenarians, Mr & Mrs Huber 
and their dog. 

“Cherry Cottage” contains an enormous collection of 
cold-climate plants and the Spring display of deciduous 
azaleas must be seen. Planted beneath birches with a 
carpet of bluebells and forget-me-nots, they are shown to 
perfection and are probably the best collection of these 
azaleas in a private garden in Australia. 

“Windy Ridge” and “Cherry Cottage” are both open 
daily from 2nd October through until 14th November. 

This garden also contains many rare and interesting 
conifers, including an enormous Douglas Fir (Pseudotsuga 
menziesii) at the top of the garden. Tucked away on the 
lower side of the driveway near Queens Road is a lovely 
Japanese Katsura tree (Cercidiphyllum japonicum); a garden 
not to be missed in spring. 

As you follow the Mt Wilson road out for a few more 
kilometres, you come to Mt Irvine and “Lindfield Park”. 
Set on a hillside with wonderful views, “Lindfield Park” 
also has a wonderful variety of plants. In spring, the 
Weeping Cherry Walk and the Dogwood Walk are worth 
a visit for anyone, but for the keen plantsperson many 
surprises await you. About halfway up the hill towards the 
middle is a Japanese Umbrella Pine (Sciadopitys ver- 
ticillata) a perfect specimen, now about 8 metres high. 
Nearby is a New Zealand Kawaka (Libocedrus plumosa) 
another perfect specimen, about 10 metres high. There 
are several of these through the garden. The rock garden 
contains many very choice alpines and some quite in- 
credible weeping maples (Acer palmatum ‘Dissectum’ cvs). 

In Autumn, you could not fail to notice the Sugar 
Maple (Acer saccharum) to the left of the entrance and 
throughout the garden, the blazing scarlet leaves of the 
many Enkianthus perulatus, the rare, white flowered 
species of this shrub. The beautiful clipped hedge of 
Camellia sasanqua ‘Showa No Sakae’ near the house has 
inspired many gardeners. 

“Lindfield Park” is open every day of the year. 

There are, of course, many more mountain gardens 
and many more plants of significant horticultural interest 
than those mentioned here, but without doubt, any plant 
or garden lover who visits the Blue Mountains will be well 
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rewarded and will leave enriched by the horticultural 
wealth of this area. 


Note: fill Gaibor, and her husband fohn, are proprietors 
of Gaibors Nursery at Wentworth falls. 

Full details of all gardens open under Australia’s Open 
Garden Scheme can be found in the Scheme’s Official Guide 
— Gardens of Australia, now available from all ABC shops 
and selected bookshops. Price $12.95. Other gardens that are 
open regularly include: 

Linden Park, Hillcrest Lane, Mt Wilson, open daily from first 
weekend in October to 30th November. 

Blue Vista, 217 Olympian Parade, Leura — daily in October. 
Everglades, 37 Everglades Ave., Leura — open daily. 


Blue Mountains Spring Garden Festivals _ 
25th - 26th September. Also 2nd,3rd & 4th October 
Legacy Springtime Gardens open for inspection in the — 
Glenbrook-Mt Riverview, Blaxland and Linden Areas — $5 _ 
for all gardens — $2 per garden. Bginiee (087) 82 2411 
or (047) 82 3955. : 
25th — 26th September. Also 2nd, 3rd & 4th October 
Mid Mountains Garden Festival — gardens open for in- 
spection in the Hazelbrook and Woodford area. _ 
Eng. (047) 586 574. Lindsay McLeod. 

2nd, 3rd & 4th October 
Legacy Springtime Gardens — gardens open fori inspection in 
the Wentworth Falls and Leura area. $5 for all gardens or $2 
per garden. Eng (047)82 2411 or (047) 823 955. 

2nd October to 17th November 

Garden Festival — several gardens from Mount Wilson, — 
Leura and Wentworth Falls in aid of Greystanes 
Childrens Home. Enq (047) 84 1611 

9th October to 17th October 

Leura Gardens Spring Festival. A major event with all 
proceeds going to the Blue Mountains District Memorial — 
Hospital. $8 entry to all gardens. Enq. (047) 82 2363 

30th to 31st October _ 

Blue Mountains Herb Festival at Quincy Cottage, 56 
Railway Pde. Medlow Bath. 10am — 4pm each day. A cel- 
ebration of herbs in a delightful cottage garden. 

Enq. (047) 881 097 —- Sue Perkins 

29th Oct - 7th November 

Blackheath Rhododendrum Festival. A major annual event. 
9am — 5pm each day. Enq. (047)87 8695 


The Garden at Lilianfels 


The new Country House at Lilianfels has been sur- 
rounded by landscaped gardens, while the garden of the 
original Lilianfels House has been carefully restored from 
old photographs. 

The entrance to the Country House is dominated by 
a 60-year old Atlantic Cedar; there are informal hedges of 
rhododendrons, camellias, lilacs, azaleas and cherry laurel. 

The area between the Country House and the old 
home has been extensively planted with tree ferns and 
flowering trees and shrubs which enclose areas where 
guests can sit. At the rear of the building, overlooking the 
Jamison Valley, is a paved courtyard within which is a re- 
flecting pool and fountain, with water iris and water lilies. 

The landscaping project was undertaken by Lester 
Tropman and Associates. 
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Garden Plants of the 
Blue Mountains 
by Dick HARRIS 


here are, roughly, three climatic zones in the moun- 

tains, the lower mountains from Lapstone to 
Faulconbridge, the mid mountains up to Bullaburra, and 
the upper mountains to Mount Victoria and Mount 
Wilson. While the area along the Great Western Highway 
is basically on the southern and western escarpment, 
Mount Wilson and Mount Irvine are on the northern es- 
carpment, and so enjoy rather milder winter conditions 
than areas at similar altitudes along the highway. 

Most of the soils are Hawkesbury sandstone strata, 
with fairly barren sandy ridges and deeper soil in the 
gullies. Mounts Wilson, Irvine and Tomah are the ex- 
ceptions, being basalt-capped ridges with rich red brown 
loams. The sandstone soils, however, respond well to 
added humus. 

These climatic and soil conditions allow a wide range 
of plants to be grown in the mountains, from sub-tropical 
orchids in the lower mountains to alpine species on the 
high ground. 

On the lower mountains look in particular for mag- 
nolias, not just the common forms, but less common ones 
like the lovely M. campbellii and the compact form of M. 
grandiflora called ‘Exmouth’. 

Closely related to magnolias are the michelias; look for 
M. doltsopa with masses of large, creamy highly perfumed 
flowers. Here, too, you will see some fine displays of 
wistaria, especially the form of Japanese Wistaria, W. 
floribunda, called ‘Macrobotrys’, with chains of blue- 
purple flowers up to one metre long, and ‘Violacea plena’ 
with fully double violet-blue flowers. 

The upper mountains are noted for their rho- 
dodendrons. Rhododendrons, however, can be grown in 
many area; the tropical Vireyas thrive from the mid 
mountains down; some other varieties for milder areas 
include ‘Elegans’, ‘Pink Pearl’ and ‘Sir Robert Peel”. 

Flowering at the same time are the deciduous’ or 
Mollis azaleas, usually in tones of orange, yellow and 
salmon pink. They like the same conditions as rho- 
dodendrons, but need a cool autumn to set flower buds, 
as well as plenty of morning sun. They do well from the 
lower mountains up. 

Conifers are also important features in mountain 
gardens. The smaller growers include Picea albertiana 
‘Conica’ and some of the dwarf forms of Chamaecyparis 
obtusa like ‘Nana gracilis’. 

Other fine plants to be seen in spring include the 
Mountain Laurel, Kalmia latifolia, with flowers that look 
like pink birthday cake decorations, Laburnum x water 
‘Vossii’, with racemes of yellow wistaria-like flowers, and 
the many varieties of Pieris, or Lily-of-the-Valley Bush. 

While spring is a lovely season in the mountains, do not 
forget autumn, with its blaze of yellows, oranges and reds. 

A trip to the mountains at any time will reveal something 
beautiful and unusual, and the nurseries there will always 
advise whether a particular plant will grow in your area. 

Note: Dick Harris is proprietor of Mount Boyce Nurseries 
at Blackheath. Tel. No. (047) 87 8339. 
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ILIANFELS Blue Mountain 
IL Surrounded by beauty 

Stay in a splendid 86-room country house, set in 2 acres of 
magnificent gardens, and enjoy the Blue Mountains’ finest views 
overlooking the Jamison Valley. 

Lilianfels Blue Mountains is a place of harmony - 100-year- 
old elegance is at peace with modern comfort; guest rooms and 
suites have all the personality of graceful private rooms; and 
Lilianfels' two restaurants are already famous. 


MID-WEEK PACKAGE RATE 
Sunday to Thursday nights cost only $215 per night per room. 
at Lilianfels Blue Mountains. 

Call now for bookings, and surround yourself with beauty 


UL LS 


Lilianfels Blue Mountains: Lilianfels Avenue. Echo Point. Katoomba NSW 2780 
Telephone: (047) 801 200 Toll Free: 008 024 452 


Everything you'd expect to find 
in a mountain nursery — all 
temptingly displayed for your 

browsing pleasure. 


wal 


GAIBORS 


NURSERY. 


wr 


Sydney deliveries arranged 
Complete landscaping service 
Open every day through spring 


£55K 


GREAT WESTERN HIGHWAY, WENTWORTH FALLS, 2782 
(047) 57 1223 
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photo by Jaime Plaza 


The Blue Mountains’ 
Botanic Garden 


Ms: Tomah’s official opening five and a half years 
ago was a rather bare affair. Its baby clothes 
struggled to cover its nakedness. The sun beat down on 
the large rockery which appeared to be nothing but a giant 
solar collector. The formal European garden and its 
pergolas was no more than a clothes horse. 

It is a different story at Mount Tomah today. Is it 
really only five years old? was the question on many lips 
at the ceremony last November to mark its fifth an- 
niversary. Mount Tomah is now clad in elegant finery 
with a tilt to its top hat and a sparkle to its cane. 

When the garden opened as the first project of the bi- 
centenary year in 1988, it had a flying start. The 30 ha site 
on Bells Line of Road commands one of the most glorious 
panoramas in the Blue Mountains. It looks over the 
ranges to Wheeney Gap in the far distance with the vast 
expanse of Wollombi National Park brooding to the 
north. On a clear day from the new boardwalk and 
lookout platform you can see at least to the skyscrapers of 
Sydney on the coast. 

Mount Tomah also had the advantage of being de- 
veloped largely on the site of the garden and cut flower 
farm conducted for more than 30 years by the 
Frenchman, Alfred Louis Brunet, who bequeathed the 
land to the Royal Botanic Gardens on his death in 1968. 
Earlier last year, Ms Karen Silvester, his great grand niece 
buried his ashes at Mount Tomah under a large 
Californian Redwood, Sequoia sempervirens, which he 
planted 56 years ago. 
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With the help of position and _ history, 
Mount Tomah has grown quickly into a 
handsome garden. The site is only part of the 
success story. The planning, the develop- 
mental work and the overseas collections by 
the horticulturists and botanists of the Royal 
Botanic Gardens have been richly rewarded. 

Mount Tomah is the cool climate garden 
of the Royal Botanic Garden where plants not 
suited to the warmer climate of Sydney 
Harbour foreshores are grown. The emphasis 
is on southern hemisphere species, many of 
which have not been grown in Australia 
before. Gardens staff have collected material 
in the wild from South America, Africa, 
South-east Asia, Papua New Guinea, New 
Zealand and Australia over several years. 

The Rock Garden, which runs down the 
hillside from the Visitor Centre accompanied 
by cascades and ponds, now covered with a 
profusion of plants from rocky communities 
around the world, including Proteaceae from 
Australia and South Africa, alpine moraine 
and scree slope species, water species and a 
sphagnum bog. 

The Formal Garden with its three terraces 
in traditional European style, is now a ka- 
leidoscope of colour and aromas. Annual and 
perennial flowers mix in beds framed by 
pergola walks of climbing wisteria. 

The cool climate planting feature rho- 
dodendrons, including many species collected 
in the South-East Asia and the Himalayas. 
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Spring Brilliance in the Fresh 
Mountain Air 


At Mount Tomah Botanic Garden, on Bells Line of 
Road in the Blue Mountains, you can discover 
nature’s palette of spring colour in Australia’s 
premier cool-climate botanic garden. 

Opening hours and entry fee: Phone (045) 67 2154. 
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Spring Garden Festival Biscape 


As the city shakes off its icy mantle, the 
Blue Mountains bursts forth into a dazzling array 
of bud, blossom and blooms. Springtime in 
the Blue Mountains is an experience that 
captivates all, and this August, September and 
October Fairmont Resort ensures you can 
enjoy this special season. 

Your Spring Garden Escape includes: 


Twin share accommodation 

¢ Hot Australian buffet breakfast 

¢ Complimentary use of the gymnasium, 
tennis and squash courts, sauna, steam 
room, pools and spas 

¢ Valet parking 


From $66.00 per person per night 
Valid Sunday — Friday only 
(excluding Saturdays and public holidays) 
From Sunday 1 August —- Sunday 31 October 1993 


“Single supplements and children’s rates available 


For accommodation enquiries or reservations, 
please phone (047) 82 5111 


1 Sublime Point Road, Leura 2780 
Blue Mountains Fax (047) 84 1685 
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A BRAND NEW SEED CATALOGUE 


Our first catalogue is more like a reference book, with app. 100 
A4 glossy pages, including 16 in full-colour, and listing about 
1600 varieties of trees, shrubs, flowers, palms and cycads, 
natives and other unusual and rare plants. Our catalogue is 
priced at $5.00 plus $2.50 for postage & handling. When 
ordering the catalogue you will receive complimentary packets 


of seeds to the value of at least $5.00, 
To obtain your catalogue, please forward a cheque or money 
order for $7.50 to the address below. 
EXCLUSIVE SEEDS 
P.O. Box 975 Penrith NSW 2751 
Phone 047 761493 


Blue Mountains Botanic Gardens (cont) 


The Residence Garden has matured and displays a 
range of handsome trees framing the vistas of the 
mountain ranges. Masses of rhododendrons and other 
shrubs border the garden. 

Along the path to the west of the Residence Garden, 
the large display of conifers have gained height and body. 
This area also features the Gondwana Walk where plants 
from about 120 million years ago show the former land 
connection of South America, Australia and Africa. 

The Gondwana plantings include a large number of 
Antarctic Beech, Nothofagus, including the highly colour- 
ful deciduous Chilean species. Horticulturists from the 
Royal Botanic Gardens were entranced by the sight of a 
valley of Nothofagus in Conguillio National Park in 
southern Chile during autumn a few years ago. They de- 
scribed the colours of yellow, orange and claret as 
breathtaking. Specimens they collected for Mount Tomah 
are now becoming established. 

The Brunet Garden in the north-east sector features 
a Memorial Pavilion overlooking the glade of mature trees 
and shrubs planted by the family from the 1930s. These 
plantings have been added to and the adjoining slopes 
have been planted with a variety of trees by local school- 
children on Arbor Days to create a future woodland. 

The latest attractions at Mount Tomah are a fas- 
cinating equatorial sundial outside the Visitor Centre and 
a boardwalk through the rhododendrons to a viewing 
platform in the treetops. The view looks east over a rain- 
forest gully of brown barrel gum trees to the ranges and 
coastal plains in the far distance. These additions were 
officially opened by the Minister for the Environment, 
Mr. Chris Hartcher, on the garden’s fifth birthday cel- 
ebrations in November. 

Mount Tomah has grown remarkably in five years. It 
is well worth the 105 km drive from Sydney to find oneself 
1000 metres above sea level in a mountain garden of such 
interest and. beauty. The Visitor Centre Restaurant 
provides meals and light refreshments with one of the 
most magnificent views on the mountains. 

Mount Tomah is open all year round except Christmas 
Day and Good Friday from 10am-4pm March to 
September; 10am—5pm October to February. Entry: $5 
per car, $20 per minibus, $50 per coach, $2 per pe- 
destrian or cyclist; pensioners half price, disabled free. 

For further information contact Joe Glascott, Media 
Liaison Officer, Royal Botanic Garden (02) 231 8162. 


Leura Country Gardens 
Nursery... 


Rear of 156 Megalong Street, Leura NSW 


and PANTHERS WORLD OF ENTERTAINMENT 


MULGOA ROAD PENRITH 2750 
PH: (047) 21 7700 FAX: (047) 21 8032 


e Trees and shrubs 
° Cold climate perennials 


TOUR CODE: BM 412 


Enjoy the beautiful Blue 
Mountains gardens in Spring. Stay 


5 id F with us, across the Nepean River. $65 Dinner, Bed 
David Austin Roses On site attractions include cable & Breakfast 
: e Herbs and cottage garden plants . waterskiing, tennis courts and a P aa 
NS © Garden Accessories A) golf driving range. Panthers Motor a RNa T ant er ae 
\ ry ry A Inn has 170 luxury rooms and it’s SEaTaaTOMERBTE Holidays. 
ae + 1 i E 
a4 - OPEN 7 DAYS see Tight next to the largest licensed. | Oerer valid until March 1994, 


club in Australia, Panthers World 


of Entertainment. subject to availability. AGI 


90°... Telephone: (047) 84 3146 » Zor 


TMA — PAN.64 — 5/93 


The Blue Mountains Rhodo- 
dendron Society welcomes you to 
their garden in Bacchante Street, 
Blackheath. The garden is open 
each day of the year. During the 
flowering season Saturday 16th 
October to Monday 15th Nov- 
ember, the Lodge will be open for 
morning and afternoon teas. 


Rgaran The magazine every 
Rc 7 
m4 keen gardener will 
= want to read! 
a CONN SES 
oLD FB : , b 
nue erie This Spring issue 
= has articles on... 


Companions for 
4 Ul 
old roses’, 


Blue and Purple 
Salvias, 


3 EXPLORERS MOTEL 


Spacious quiet units 

Spa suites 

Room service b/fast and dinner 
NRMA special rates for members 
5 minute walk to 3 Sisters L.O. 


197 Lurline St Katoomba (047) 82 1733 


Plant collecting in 
Ecuador, 


also this special Blue Mountains feature. 
Available from: 


Major newsagents or subscription 
($23.00 per year) from 


PO Box 588, Bowral 2576 
(048) 61 4999 


[eae Solcneiead carte oreo hee baa aared onion 


! Or complete this coupon and To see more of the The Blue Mountains 
return to: ° 

! Blue Mountains Tourism Vy breathtaking 
- Authority ° 

PO Box 8 Glenbrook 2773 i Blue Mountains 

Mss urngnse non val acta | ,.. take a good book 

I ‘ : ie I 

I Title: (Mr/Mrs/Miss )Initial.................0 | The Blue Mountains Holiday 

I | Book is packed with great values 

I (ACATCSS 2. 2tke, eee Main Per Smee I and ideas. So when you visit the 

Mie eek ald wy ME ne eg I Blue Mountains you'll run out of To obtain your 

i ! time before you run out of things free copy of the 

Joram i to do. Now is the best time to Blue Mountains 

[sens | Stay in the spectacular city Holiday Book 

J POStCOdE nn rnrnnnnnineneetnininionnnn | Within a National Park. Just an phone 

I as | hour or so from Sydney. (047) 39 6266 es 
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More Plant Profiles 


Jrom Stephen RYAN of Dicksonia Rare Plants, Mount Macedon. 


Chain reaction 


f you are looking for a classy 

summer flowering shrub that isn’t 
too difficult to grow but isn’t seen in 
every garden centre perhaps Cyrilla 
racemiflora is the plant for you. If its 
flowers don’t start a chain reaction 
these elegant drooping chains will 
create a favorable one with all who 
see it. ' 

This large open growing shrub 
will reach about 6 metres in favor- 
able conditions and is  semi- 
evergreen or semi-deciduous de- 
pending on whether you are an 
optimist or pessimist. What leaves 
are shed turn rich yellows, oranges 
and reds-in late autumn and early 
winter giving the plant a second 
season of colour. 

When the flowers die they are 
replaced by copper coloured chains 
of tiny seed pods that look nearly as 
good as the live flowers. Not many 
plants I know of look as good with 
dead flowers as with live! 
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Dracunculus muscivorus 


It has a wide natural distribution, 
extending in the north from Virginia 
and Texas south to the West Indies 
and to Southern Brazil. This wide 
range would suggest that it will cope 
with various climates in Australia 
assuming we have the right forms. I 
find it grows well in full sun with 
well drained acid soil but in warmer 
areas a little afternoon shade is 
probably advisable. 

I find it quite easy to strike from 
summer’ cuttings and it will even 
send up an odd sucker that can be 
dug up to produce a new plant, so 
there really isn’t any reason why it 
shouldn’t be more available. 

Cyrilla is a monotypic genus 
(only one species) in the Cyrillaceae 
family and was named after an ex- 
professor of Botany at Naples, 
Dominico Cyrillo (1734? to 1799). 
It was introduced into Britain in 
1765 and received an award of merit 
from the Royal Horticultural Society 
in 1901. 


(author’s photographs) 
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It is known as black titi, leather- 
wood and myrtle in its various native 
countries, but as we know quite un- 
related plants by the last two, I would 
suggest sticking to Cyrilla which isn’t 
really that difficult to say anyway. 

If you would like a planting sug- 
gestion why not use it as an over 
storey plant to shade (but lightly) a 
bed of azaleas and rhododendrons. 
It will grow well with them and give 
summer and Autumn colour when 
its companions are usually just green 
blobs. 


Buy a pig’s whisker 

The plant under discussion in 
this profile may not be everyones 
cup of tea. In fact I wouldn’t be a bit 
surprised if none of you want one 
when I’ve finished. If, however, your 
tastes in plants like mine sometimes 
include the bizarre and grotesque for 
their novelty value or as a conversa- 
tion piece (and people will definitely 
talk about this one, but usually not 
in a very complimentary way!), then 
read on. 

Dracunculus  muscivorus (syn. 
Helicodisceros crinitus) is a rather evil 


looking flower native to some of the 
Mediterranean islands and is known 
as a hairy arum or dragons mouth. I 
now know what is meant by dragons 
breath as the plant is fly pollinated 
and stinks of rotting meat. Draco is 
of course Latin for dragon so it is all 
starting to make sense. 

In spring it produces white 
stems from its knobbly tubers that 
are covered in deep purple-brown 
liver spots. These look for all the 
world like some strange sea slug 
jutting up through the soil. Later 
these split to expose the handsome 
deep green leaves that are divided 
into about ten segments. After that 
the flower erupts with its liver 
spotted exterior and its pinkish 
bristly pig skin interior. These 
smelly creations are quite large 
and definitely impressive but even 
its greatest fan (me) could hardly 
say it is beautiful. 

This strange plant certainly 
proves that flowers were not created 
to delight the senses of man and 
those that do must surely have been 
an accident. 


If you fancy trying your hand at 
growing a dragons mouth give it a 
sunny aspect in well drained soil, 
feed it well on rotted manure which 
will blend well with the perfume of 
the flower, and see that it has 
adequate water during its spring 
growing season. 

“But where in the garden would 
you use it”, I hear you say? Well, if 
you’ll take my advice not next to the 
front door unless you wish to dis- 
courage visitors (I’ve heard it keeps 
away door to door salesmen). 
Perhaps its time to remove the silver 
and white border and replace it with 
a bizarre bed. This new bed would 
be filled with all of natures oddities, 
things that smell, are poisonous or 
look like they belong in a horror 
movie and instead of a lovely 
dovecote or a sun dial as a feature. 
Perhaps we could use a cauldron or 
a chopping block complete with axe 
and chook feathers. 

Just think of the hours of 
harmless fun you could have but do 
check to see if you need a council 
permit first. 


JULIE KEEGAN 
GARDEN LOVERS TOURS 


TASMANIA 
Departs 8th & 15 November 1993 


Julie Keegan M. A. I. H. will introduce you to 
beautiful gardens and historic houses. 


Enjoy delicious local food and wine. 
Numbers are limited to 25 participants. 


FOR BROCHURE: 


JULIE KEEGAN 
7 Cove Street 
Watsons Bay 
Sydney 2030 

Tel: (02) 337 1147 
Fax: (02) 337 6782 


FOR RESERVATION: 


TRICIA JOHN 

WENTWORTH TRAVEL 
203/233 New South Head Road 
Edgecliff 2027 

Tel: (02) 327 4699 

Licence No. 2TA001726 
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Australian 
National 
Potanie? CLUNIES ROSS STREET 
: : BLACK MOUNTAIN, CANBERRA 


Enjoy Australia's native plants 

Explore the world's finest collection of Australian 
flora. See the Rainforest Gully, Rock Garden, 
Eucalypt Lawn and Mallee Shrublands. Marked 
trails help visitors explore the Gardens. Excellent 
picnic areas are available. 


Regular guided tours 


Tours leave the Visitor Information Centre 
Wednesdays at 11 am, Fridays at 11 am, Saturdays 
at 2 pm and Sundays at 11 am and 2 pm. 

Booked tours at other times by arrangement. 


For more information... 
Call the Visitor Information Centre on 06 250 9540. 


AUSTRALIAN NATIONAL BOTANIC GARDENS 
OPEN 9.00 am TO 5.00 pm DAILY 
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t was early morning as the 

Endeavour under Captain James 
Cook made her way in to the bay. 
By noon she had anchored and the 
first boats progressed slowly to the 
shore. The date was 28th April, 
1770. Included in the landing party 
was the young botanist, Joseph 
Banks and with another naturalist, 
the Swede Dr Daniel Carl Solander, 
Banks set out to collect as many dif- 
ferent plants as possible over the 
next few days. The wealth of speci- 
mens collected led Cook to name 
the area Botanist Harbour, later 
Botany Bay. 

One of the unique specimens 
collected was a small grey-leaved 
shrub which was subsequently clas- 
sifed as a Correa in 1798 by H.C. 
Andrews; who named it after the 
Portugese ambassador and botanist, 
Jose Correa de Serra. 

Endemic to Australia, there are 
11 named species of Correa plus 
several varieties, mainly restricted in 
their natural habitat to the eastern 
and southern states although one 
variety of C.reflexa occurs west of 
Eucla, WA. Habitats vary from 
exposed coastal headlands to alpine 
slopes and inland tablelands. They 
hybridize readily in the wild and this 
has led to much ‘confusion when 
making identifications. 

Many different forms have been 
collected and are being propagated 
and grown by members of the 
Correa Study Group, of the Society 
for Growing Australian Plants. 
Eventually it is hoped to compare 
and contrast these plants showing 
their relationships and to provide an 
accurate classification. It is also 
hoped to develop a plant map 
showing the locations of all Correa 
groups in the wild, which in turn 
should lead to conservation of 
threatened species. Another aim of 
the Study Group is to introduce the 
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Correas 


by Maria HITCHCOCK 


most beautiful wild forms and 
several hybrids into cultivation. 
Some of these are already available 
in specialist nurseries. 

Correas belong to the Rutaceae, 
the family which includes oranges, 
lemons, boronias and waxflowers 
(Eriostemon). They are all woody 
plants, ranging in size from prostrate 
shrubs to small trees. Leaves are 
simple and arranged in opposite 
pairs and are aromatic when 
crushed. The flowers are bell- 
shaped, formed by the fusion of 4 
petals and have 8 stamens poking 
out at the base; petal tips are some- 


times curled outwards. They are 


often pendulous and may be con- 
spicuous, giving the shrub a splash 
of colour during the flowring period. 
Other species hide their bells in the 
foliage or have inconspicuous 
flower-colours. Correas have been 
called Native Fuchsia in some dis- 
tricts, a name also used for Epacris 
species. 

The flowers provide a copious 
supply of nectar for honey-eaters and 
plants are often surrounded by tell- 
tale remains of petals which have 
been ripped off the plant in an 
attempt to get at the nectar. Many 
species flower in Autumn and 
Winter and are therefore important 
additions to the garden, providing an 
important food source when many 
other plants have finished flowering. 
They are highly adaptable and most 
varieties can be grown in any garden 
except those perhaps in the tropical 
north. 
Most Correas require  well- 
drained soil and can be grown in 
either shade or full sun. They are 
frost-tolerant and resistant to most 
pests. The only maintenance 
required is a light pruning after 
flowering and an annual application 
of slow-release fertilizer. In coastal 
gardens, collar rot may be a 


problem. This can be prevented by 
hilling the plant slightly so that water 
drains away and by reducing the 
amount of foliage at ground level to 
allow air to circulate. Mulch should 
also be kept away from stems. 

Like many Rutaceae, Correas do 
not produce seed regularly and it is 
often shed quickly. Seeds may also 
contain inhibitors making them dif- 
ficult to germinate. Plants grown 
from seed often are not true to type 
and it is better to grow from cuttings 
unless a hybrid is wanted; most 
Correas are easily propagated from 
semi-hardwood cuttings, either tips 
or lateral shoots. 

Chance seedlings have arisen in 
gardens over several years. Some of 
these have been named by the 
growers or nurseries propagating 
them and introducing them into the 
trade, like ‘Marian’s Marvel’ and 
‘Beek’s Beauty’ named after Marian 
Beek, whose collection of over 70 
varieties of Correa have been 
throwing hybrid progeny for many 
years. Often the hybrid origins of 
introductions have gone unrecorded. 
Most of these are unregistered and 
sorting them out is proving to be 
quite a task. Eventually, a fair pro- 
portion will prove to be the same 
and will be registered under one 
cultivar name. In the meantime, we 
have a hotchpotch of hybrids which 
are being sold under any convenient 
name. In the descriptions of species 
which follows, “named” hybrids 
have been included, but many have 
not been authenticated and should 
be considered purely experimental. 


Correa alba 


Correa alba var. alba was the 
species collected by Banks and 
Solander at Botany Bay. It does not 
exist there any more but a specimen 
collected at Wollongong recently 
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would certainly be very close to the 
original. Restricted to coastal head- 
lands and seashores in NSW, Vic, 
Tas and SA, it is easily recognised 
by its paired ovate to round leaves 
which are often covered by a fine 
layer of grey or rust-coloured hairs. 
The plant is usually a metre or less 
in height depending on its micro- 
climate. Flowers often occur in pairs 
at the tips of branches from 
November to May. They are usually 
white (a rare colour among Correas) 
and have short split petals giving the 


Correa pulchella 
(photos by Don Hitchcock) 


appearance of a four-sided star. The 
calyx is cup-shaped and green. 

Early specimens were collected in 
Victoria by Robert Brown and 
Ferdinand von Mueller, who also 
collected specimens along the South 
Australian coastline. Plants were 
also collected on Kangaroo Island, 
in Tasmania, and near the Glenelg 
River. 

Correa alba var. pannosa is re- 
stricted to the south-west coast of 
Victoria and around Encounter Bay 
in South Australia. It is a much 
smaller shrub with small orbicular 
leaves up to 12mm wide, which are 
darker and hairier. Flowers are also 
smaller and may have a pink tinge. 
Several pale pink forms occur west 
of Victor Harbour and deeper pink 
forms are endemic to the north coast 
of Tasmania. On the south-west 
coast of Victoria, there are a number 
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of natural hybrids between C.alba 
and C.refleca Named hybrids in cul- 
tivation include: 

‘Gwen’ (C.alba x C.reflexa) — an 
induced cultivar originating in 
Canberra. The flower is unique in 
that it has five white to pink petals. 

“Pinky” (C.alba x C.reflexa) — 
similar but a stronger pink. 

“Moray Bells’ (C.alba x 
C. backhousiana) — with ivory and 
tan flowers. 

‘Benera_ Bell’ 
C. ‘Marian’s 
Benera Nursery. 

‘Western Pink’, a cultivar of 
C.alba var. pannosa from Childers 
Cove, Vic. 

‘Pink Pixie’, another cultivar of 
unknown origin. 

All varieties of C.alba are adapt- 
able to most garden conditions, tol- 
erating everything from moist to dry, 
well-drained soils and are ideally 
suited to coastal gardens as they will 
withstand salt spray. They are 
natural sand-binders and can be 
used in erosion control work, es- 
pecially on dunes. Unlike other 
Correas, C.alba is not noted as a bird 
attracter. 


(C.alba x 
Marvel’) from 


Correa aemula 


The Hairy Correa is a small 
shrub, growing to about a metre in 
height but spreading up to 3 metres 
in diameter. It has very hairy oval 
leaves varying in length from 2-4cm 
and bell-shaped flowers which 
appear from September to Dec- 


ember. Flowers are green ageing to ~ 


a blue-green or purple colour and 
are split to form 4 separate petals. 
Distinguishing features are the 
deeply lobed calyx and long flower 
stalk bearing bracts. 

The species was originally col- 
lected by Mitchell and Mueller in 
the Serra and Victoria Ranges, the 
Barossa Ranges and mountains near 
Encounter Bay. It may also be found 
in the Mt. Lofty Ranges, Kangaroo 
Island and the Grampians. 

C.aemula has been found to be 
quite temperamental and unreliable 
as a garden specimen. It requires 
moist, well-drained light soils and 
dappled shade but even in gardens 
close to natural populations, the 
species rarely thrives. On the other 
hand it has proved to be a successful 
tub plant. It is possible that grafted 


plants will be more successful in 
gardens. Like most other Correas, 
C.aemula is highly attractive to birds. 
Natural hybrids occur freely 
between C.aemula and C.reflexa in 
the Grampians at Hall’s Gap, 
Ararat, and Beaufort. Some of these 
have been introduced into cultiva- 
tion and one form, which has soft 
pink flowers is proving to be an 
adaptable garden plant. There is also 
a hybrid between C.aemula and 
C.pulchella which may have come 
from Kangaroo Island where the 
species grow in close colonies. 


Correa backhousiana 


Named after the botanical col- 
lector, James Backhouse, this species 
is endemic to Tasmania and the 
Bass Strait Islands. It may be found 
near the sea around the south west 
and north-west coastline, where it 
sometimes forms impenetrable 
stands. C.backhousiana is a large 


Correa decumbens 


dense shrub growing up to 3 metres 
in height with an equal spread. The 
attractive leathery oval leaves are 
glossy dark green above but covered 
in rusty hairs beneath. Flower colour 
varies from pale green to cream and 
tan and the petal tips do not curl 
back giving the floral tube a slightly 
bulbous appearance. Flowers appear 
in May and continue through till 
November attracting small honey- 
eating birds. 
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Correa reflexa var nummularitfolia 


C.backhousiana is a very adapt- 
able plant and can be grown in a 
wide range of garden conditions 
from well-drained to heavy soils. It is 
an excellent screening shrub and is 
ideal for coastal gardens. 

There are several named hybrids 
in cultivation. Hybrids between 
C. backhousiana x C.reflexa include: 

‘Marian’s Marvel’ — a vigorous 
plant with pink and cream flowers. 

‘Poorinda Fantasy’ — from Leo 
Hodge’s Poorinda garden. It has 
pink flowers with yellow-green tips. 
Similar are ‘Poorinda Grace’ and 
‘Poorinda Mary’. 

‘Ivory Bells’ (Correa backhousiana 
x C.alba) — ivory and tan flowers. 
This cultivar originated in San 
Francisco. 

‘Beeks Beauty’ (Correa 
bachousiana x C. ‘Mannii’) — pale 
dull pink flowers. From Marian 
Beek’s garden. 


Correa baeuerlenii 


If you are looking for a plant to 
grow in that shady spot, C. baeuerlenit 
would be just right. Named after W. 
Baeuerlen, who collected it in the 
Braidwood District, at Nelligan, 
Bolaro Mtn and along the Clyde 
River all in south east NSW. Now 
rare and endangered, C. baeuerlenit is 
a medium-sized shrub growing to 
about 2m. The long oval leaves are 
usually thin and shiny. Flowers hang 
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singly, are lime green in colour and 
appear from March to August. The 
distinguishing feature is the curious 
calyx which has a saucer-shaped rim 
at the base. It is this calyx which has 
led to the species being called the 
Chef’s Cap Correa. 

In the wild it grows in damp 
gullies and on the banks of streams, 
but the species has been grown ex- 
tensively in a wide range of gardens 
and has proven quite adaptable to a 
variety of sites, including those 
which experience periods of dryness. 
There is one known unnamed hybrid 
between C. baeuerlenti and C.lawren- 
ciana. It is a larger shrub, quite 
vigorous and useful for screening 
fences or structures. 


Correa calycina 


Restricted in the wild to the 
southern end of the Fleurieu 
Peninsula, SA, C.calycina was orig- 


Correa reflexa ‘Salmon’ 


inally collected at Upper Waterfall in 
the Hindmarsh Valley in 1924. 
Named after its tetragonal calyx 
which is broadly lobed and hairy 
inside, C.calycina is very similar to 
C.aemula but the floral tube does not 
split as in the latter species. 

It is a large dense upright shrub, 
growing up to 3m in height with a 
spread of about 2m. The leaves are 
fairly thick and vary from smooth to 
hairy. Lime green flowers occur 


singly along the branches from May 
to November. They are usually 
hidden in the foliage and are quite 
narrow with longer stamens exerted 
past the petal tips. 

Although  C.calycina prefers 
moist, well-drained soils, it is a very 
adaptable plant and will grow 
happily in shade beneath other 
plants. The flowers are excellent 
bird attracters. Because of its rarity 
in the wild, C.calycina should be 
grown more widely to ensure its 
conservation. An unnamed species 
with strong affinities to C.calycina 
has recently been introduced to 
cultivation. 

A natural hybrid (C.calycina x 
C.glabra) has been collected at the 
mouth of Myponga Creek and 


Correa ‘Mannii’ 


another form which has affinities to 
C.reflexa grows in the Encounter Bay 
region. It has been tentatively named 
C.sp.aff.calycina. I have a C.calycina 
hybrid form of unknown origin 
(possibly C.aemula x),which is 
densely hairy giving the plant a rusty 
bronze appearance at the tips. It is in 
avery dry position and appears to be 
a dwarf form. 


Correa decumbens 


Discovered on the Onkaparinga 
by Mueller in 1848, C.decumbens is 
restricted to Mt. Lofty Range and 
Kangaroo Island. Although con- 
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sidered rare and endangered in the 
wild, this species is a fairly popular 
garden plant and is readily obtain- 
able from most native nurseries. 
Named for its low, spreading 
branches, this plant forms a dense 
groundcover and is distinctive for its 
very narrow red and green flowers 
which stand erect above dary green 
narrow leaves. The calyx has long 
narrow lobes with smaller triangular 
intermediate lobes. There are two 
distinct flowering periods from 
November to February and from 
April to August. 

C.decumbens prefers a moist 
site and will withstand extended 
wet periods but can be grown in 
drier situations. It is ideal for 
rockeries and embankments and 
will layer naturally allowing the 
plant to cover a large area. This 
species hybridises readily and 
many different hybrid forms 
between C.decumbens and the local 
forms of C.reflexa, C.aemula and 
C.pulchella. can be found on 
Kangaroo Island. Some of these 
are quite similar to forms of 
C.reflexa found in the Grampians 
even though there is no recorded 
occurrence of C.decumbens in 
Victoria. There is also an upright 
form from Kangaroo Island in 
cultivation and several unnamed 
hybrids have been introduced to 
cultivation. These include hybrids 
with C.glabra, C.back-housiana, 
C.reflexa (King Island) 


Correa glabra 


The Rock Correa grows in well- 
drained rocky sites in inland ranges 
extending from south-east Queens- 
land through New South Wales, 
central and western Victoria to the 
Mt. Lofty Ranges of SA. It is very 
popular in cultivation growing to 
about 3m in many different garden 
situations. It is very hardy, drought 
resistant and highly attractive to 
small birds. The smooth wavy 
oblong leaves may be up to 4cm 
long and the flowers which are 
usually lime green appear from May 
to August. The calyx is unlobed and 
cup-shaped. 

There is some confusion over 
flower colour and several C.glabra 
red forms have been recorded. 
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These vary in colour from golden to 
pink to red. There is a low form from 
Werribee Gorge and a form called 
‘Inglewood Gold’. Several unnamed 
seedlings have also been introduced 
including a white-flowering form. 
Two unnamed hybrids in cultivation 
are: 
C.glabra x reflexa, with pink and 
yellow flowers 
C. glabra x schlechtendalu 


Correa lawrenciana 


The Mountain Correa was 
named after R.W. Lawrence, a 
Tasmanian botanist, who collected 
the first specimens in Tasmania, 
probably around Launceston. It has 
a very wide range extending from 
south east. Queensland to Mt. 
Kosciusko in NSW, Victoria and 
Tasmania. Leaves are usually oval to 
heart-shaped and may be very large, 
distinguishing this species from other 
Correas. Plants vary in size also from 
small shrubs to small trees and the 
species is not well-known in cultiva- 
tion. It occurs in distinct populations 
and the species has been subdivided 
into six varieties. 

C.lawrenciana var.lawrenciana 
is the form found in Tasmania, 
King Island, Victoria, ACT and in 
the Snowy Mts of NSW. Leaf size 
and shape may vary considerably 
and leaves may be either hairy or 
smooth. Flowers are mostly 
greenish-yellow, although some 
red forms are not uncommon. A 
small bushy form with thick leaves 
and short hairy flowers occurs in 
the Grampians. 

C.lawrenciana  var.cordifolia is 
found on the south coast of NSW 
and grows to about 3 metres in 
height. It has large broad heart- 
shaped and the small narrow pale 
red flowers are carried on long 
slender stalks. 

C.lawrenciana var.macrocalyx is a 
green-flowered variety with a much 
larger calyx than the _ other 
C.lawrenciana types. the plant grows 
to a height of 4 metres in ideal con- 
ditions. It was first collectd on the 
Hawkesbury River near Sydney but 
may have died out in that location. I 
was recently sent cuttings of the 
form from Middle Brother Mountain 
so the variety is surviving in at least 


one known location. It may still exist 
in the wild at Minnamurra, near 
Wollongong, but there have been no 
recent collections. 

C.lawrenciana var.rosea occurs on 
the side of Mt. Koscuisko and other 
alpine slopes of NSW and Victoria. 
Shrubs are fairly large growing up to 
a 4m in height. The large shiny 
leathery leaves are quite attractive 
and flower colour varies from pale 
red to crimson. 

C.lawrenciana_ var.glandulifera_ is 
the tallest variety reaching 7m in 
some locations. The thin oval leaves 
are also large growing up to 8cm in 
length. This variety is named for the 
glandular dots which are prominent 
on the calyx. Flowers are greenish 
yellow and the variety is restricted to 
the Macpherson Range in SE 
Queens-land, the most northerly oc- 
currence of Correa. There is a 
C.lawrenciana recorded for Gibraltar 
Range National Park in northern 
NSW which may be the same 
variety. 

C.lawrenciana var.genoensis 1S 
named after the Genoa River in far 
east Victoria where it was collected. 
It differs from other varieties in 
having an urn-shaped calyx with 
four prominent narrow lobes and the 
pale red flowers are carried on very 
short stalks. It has been recorded as 
a low shrub growing on the river 
bank where it is subjected to 
periodic flooding. 

Where varieties overlap, inter- 
mediate forms may be found making 
the species hard to identify. There 
are two known hybrids: 

C.lawrenciana x baeuernentt — 
with pale green flowers 

C.lawrenciana x C.glabra — col- 
lected’at Barwon Falls near Geelong 


Correa pulchella 


One of the most beautiful 
Correas, C.pulchella has small dark 
green shiny leaves and small neat 
orange-pink flowers with curled- 
back petal tips and short stamens. 
Flowering begins in April and con- 
tinues through to September. Plants 
vary in size from prostrate forms to 
dense upright shrubs growing to 
about Im in height. It was first col- 
lected on Kangaroo Island in 1827 
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and has been in cultivation for many 
years. Wild populations are re- 
stricted to southern Yorke, Fleurieu 
and Eyre Peninsulas in SA and 
Kangaroo Island. A very attractive 
form has also been collected at 
Desert Camp near Naracoorte but is 
threatened due to quarrying in the 
area. 

C.pulchella likes a well-drained 
site with plenty of sand dug in 
around. It prefers alkaline soils and 
can be planted in an exposed site. 
There are many forms of this Correa 
and several hybrid forms have 
become popular garden plants. 
Hybrids between C.pulchella and 
C.reflexa include; 

C. ‘Mannii’ — a spreading shrub 
with red flowers which originated in 
a Melbourne garden. It has spec- 
tacular flowers and should be grown 
more widely. 

C. ‘Harrisii — a form which 
originated in England last century 
and which has been introduced to 
America. It is almost identical to 
‘Mannii’ and any plants being cul- 
tivated in Australia are probably 
named so named. j 

C. ‘Dusky Bells’ — a dense 
groundcover with pink flowers. This 
plant has also been called ‘Rubra’, 
‘Species Pink” and ‘Carmine Bells’. 

C. ‘Salmon’ — a dense small 
shrub with paler bells than 
C.pulchella. This plant is often called 
C.reflexa ‘Salmon’. 

C. ‘Bett’s Red (C. ‘Manni’ x 
C.reflexa) — deep pink flowers and 
rough leaves. 

C.pulchella alba — a_ white- 
flowered form from Kangaroo 
Island. ; 

C.pulchella minor — the same as 
C.pulchella. C.minor was a previous 
name for the species. There is also 
a prostrate form. 

C.pulchella ‘Pink Mist’, ‘Wreck of 
the Ethyl’, ‘Big Bell’, ‘Candy Pink’ 
are of unknown origin while ‘Sunset 
Glow’ originated from Whaler’s Way. 


Correa reflexa 


The Common Correa or Native 
Fuchsia is the most widespread 
Correa and can be found in a variety 
of eco-systems from the Darling 
Downs of Queensland to southern 
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Tasmania and off the coast of WA. 
The species is quite variable and has 
been subdivided into four varieties. 

Correa reflexa var.reflexa was first 
collected in southern Tasmania and 
it is the only one found in 
Queensland and NSW. It is also 
widespread in Victoria, South 
Australia and coastal Tasmania. 
Leaves are heart-shaped and stem- 
clasping, up to 4 cm long and rough 
or hairy. Flower colour varies from 
deep red to green to cream. Plants 
usually grow less than Im tall and 
are often located in forests among 
rocks or on coastal heathlands. Some 
forms have narrow long bells while 
others have short wide floral tubes. 

Correa reflexa var.cardinalis is 
found in the Gippsland area of 
Victoria where it grows as a small 
shrub. It has the brightest red flower 
colour of all the Correas and this 
form is much sought after. The 
narrow oval leaves are smooth above 
and hairy underneath. 

Correa reflexa var.nummularitfolia 
grows on the west coast of Victoria, 
some Bass Strait islands and 
Kangaroo Island. It is a dense 
spreading groundcover with small 
oval rigid leaves which are quite 
hairy underneath. Greenish white 
flowers contrast with the dark leaves 
during the main flowering period in 
winter. It is very hardy and adaptable 
to many garden conditions. 

Correa reflexa var.coriacea is re- 
strictd to the Eyre Peninsula, a site 
west of Eucla, WA and some of the 
offshore islands nearby. Flowers are 
smaller and there seems to be an 
affinity to C.backhousiana. It is not 
well known in cultivation. 

Natural hybrids between C.reflexa 
varieties and other Coreas are 
common as the species hybridises 
readily and often sets seed. It is the 
most common parent of many in- 
troduced hybrids, most of which 
have already been listed above. 
Other named forms include: 

C. ‘Cane Hybrid’ — named after 
the late Bill Cane and having pale 
pink and green bells. 

C. ‘Fat Fred’ — a select form of 
C.reflexa var.cardinalis. It differs 
from other forms of var.cardinalis in 
having narrow leaves which have 
marked venation. It is unreliable in 


cultivation and should be grown in a 
pot. Many other red C.reflexas are 
being marketed wrongly as ‘Fat 
Fred’. 

C. ‘Marian Beek’ and ‘Beek 
Bounty’ — seedlings from Marian 
Beek’s garden at Naracoorte. 

C. ‘Raelene Goldie’ (C.reflexa x 
‘Marian Beek’) — dark pink flowers. 

C. ‘Clearview Giant’ and ‘Clear- 
view David — originating in the 
Clearview Nursery. 

C. ‘Poorinda Giant’ — originating 
on Leo Hodge’s Poorinda Property. 


Correa schlechtendalii 


Restricted in the wild to mallee 
sands of South Australia, this species 
was named after D.F.L. von 
Schlechtendal. There has been much 
debate over whether this plant 
should be classified as a separate 
species or simply a form of C.glabra. 
It is a medium-sized shrub with thin 
smooth oblong leaves and red and 
green flowers which appear from 
November until April. 

C.schlechtendalii is a very adapt- 
able species which can be grown in 
most gardens. It will tolerate both 
frosts and drought and plants are 
fairly readily available in specialist 
nurseries. Natural hybrids occur 
between C.schlechtendalii and 
C.glabra in the Mt. Lofty Ranges. 
There is a “Gold” form of unknown 
origin in cultivation. 
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Cury 


A Piece of Garden History 
by Helen McCKERRAL 


Above: Shrubberies edge the front lawn. Palms and conifers were planted 
by William Rogers in the 19th century. 


Below: Lady Wilson has added statuary and roses to the original garden. 


(author’s photographs) 
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Ree Lea, Camden Park, Panmure are mag- 
nificent historic properties, loved by gardeners 
everywhere. Even most non-gardeners appreciate 
these grand old Australian gardens, gardens which 
often surround massive century-old mansions, but 
few of us are lucky enough to own homes like these. 
They are expensive and scarce: suburbs develop, 
subdivision dissects properties, new homes are built 
in old gardens, and the gardens themselves evolve as 
plants mature. 

Many people, however, do own more modest 
properties: ordinary houses, built this century by 
ordinary people. By no stretch of the imagination 
could the gardens be labelled grand or historic, but 
enthusiastic owners may still be lucky enough to find 
a little piece of history in their own back yards. 

Cury, in the Adelaide suburb of Tusmore, is one 
such garden. Last century it comprised part of the 
surrounds of wheat farmer William Rogers’ historic 
“Tusmore House”, but subdivision in the 1920s dis- 
sected the original property and a house was built in 
the garden. Lady Wilson and her husband, the late Sir 
Keith Wilson, bought the house in 1939 and named 
it Cury. 

Today, Cury is an excellent example of a modest 
home whose owners have found the little pieces of 
history in their garden and developed the property 
around them. Although the garden was reasonably 
well maintained when Sir Keith and Lady Wilson 
moved into the house, they faced the same problems 
most owners of old homes still do today. What to 
keep? What to modify? What to remove. 

Of course, it’s not always feasible to keep existing 
gardens of old homes, especially when extensive al- 
terations are required for renovations, extensions or 
access. And even the keenest gardeners can be 
daunted by the thought of restoring what is often a 
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tangled mess of overgrown shrubs 
and blackberries. Tackling the 
garden systematically will make the 
task much easier. 


Identifying garden history: 


Identifying garden history is the 
first step in any restoration or main- 
tenance plan. When Sir Keith and 
Lady Wilson moved into Cury, the 
magnificent Tusmore House just 
across the road was still standing 
and it was obvious that their garden 
once formed part of the shrubbery 
around William Rogers’ original 
homestead. Not only this, but the 
latter’s history was well-known and 
documented so it was not difficult to 
find additional information. 

Usually, though, such historical 
details become less evident as time 
passes. Tusmore House was de- 
molished in the 1950s and, without 
its tangible presence, new owners of 
nearby homes could easily miss any 
links with the past in their own 
gardens. 

Fortunately, there are other 
sources of information. Local 
councils are a useful starting point 
for gardeners investigating the 
history of their property. Tony 
Whitehill, past president of the 
South Australian branch of the 
Australian Garden History Society, 
recommends visiting libraries and 
historical societies for diaries, letters, 
plans and photographs, and con- 
tacting previous owners for details 
which may no longer be obvious. 


Identifying specific plants: 


Identifying specific plants in a 
garden is important, too. Many of 
the trees and palms at Cury were 
collected by William-Rogers from 
various ports during his voyage from 
England and were planted in the 
1840s. Because of this, Cury 
contains several species which, 
although common, are not often 
seen in South Australia. There are 
also a number of herbaceous per- 
ennials and bulbs in the garden. 

If possible, it’s a good idea for 
new owners of overgrown old 
gardens to delay any major cleanup 
of undergrowth for a season. Cury’s 
large trees and evergreen shrubs are 
readily detected, but small de- 
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ciduous shrubs or herbaceous per- 
ennials could be overlooked and 
removed inadvertently. These 
smaller plants may be equally im- 
portant or unusual, and a season’s 
delay will allow them to come into 
leaf or flower and be more easily 
recognised. State botanical garden 
information services, herbaria and 
the Australian Garden History 
Society will help with plant 
identification. 


Identifying existing 
structures: 


Sir Keith and Lady Wilson also 
identified existing structures, many 
of which date back to William 
Roger’s time. Although the fence has 
long gone, two old wooden gateposts 
remain, as well as several stone paths 
and a pair of bougainvillea-covered 
arches. A more recent addition is a 
sundial erected in the 1930s by 
Cury’s first owners. These structures 
contribute to the garden as much as 
do the plants, giving it a historic 
ambience that would otherwise be 
lacking. Paths, walls, arbours, sculp- 
tures, ponds and fountains, gates, 
tile edgings and fences are other 
features which are often hidden 
beneath overgrown shrubs but which 
may be worth retaining for their 
unique contribution. 


Identifying other features: 


Less tangible aspects should be 
considered, too. What is the style of 
the garden? What is its mood? Cury 
comprises shrubberies of exotic per- 
ennials such as contoneaster, 
viburnum, hydrangea, and oleander 
separating lawns and garden “rooms”. 
Groundcovers include ivy, sword fern, 
oramental grasses and violets, and 
although Lady Wilson has added 
statuary, a few annuals for colour and 
several small rose beds, the mood of 
the garden remains restful with a pre- 
dominance of green. 


Preparing a plan: 


After garden features have been 
inventoried, Tony Whitehill rec- 
ommends that gardeners prepare a 
plan outlining which plants are to be 
retained, a layout, and a programme 
to implement changes. 


Lady Wilson sited rose beds so as 
to retain most of the original shrub- 
beries; new paths were paved to 
complement the surfaces of existing 
paths. Thus, although it’s important 
to retain some existing features, 
preservation of a garden in an un- 
changing form is rarely feasible and 
ignores the fact that gardens are 
living entities. Gardens evolve as 
they mature, reflecting the personal 
tastes and needs of their owners. 

However, once a decision has 
been made to keep an existing 
structure, it should be left 7m situ if at 
all possible. Sir Keith and Lady 
Wilson kept the pair of wooden 
gateposts which formed the entrance 
to William Roger’s garden in their 
original positions, directly in line 
with an avenue of sugar gums which 
flanked William Rogers’ driveway. 

Conversely, it may be necessary 
to move plants as conditions change. 
Although the shrubberies at Cury 
have thus far been maintained more 
or less unaltered, they may soon 
require renovation if they are to 
retain their vigour. Increased shade 
and root competition from Cury’s 
mature trees (including Moreton 
Bay figs, eucalypts and many 
enormous conifers) will increasingly 
inhibit original underplantings; 
thinning and replacement of se- 
nescent plants with younger ones, or 
heavy pruning to renew mature 
specimens, may be appropriate. The 
Garden History Society and books 
can provide information on ap- 
propriate replacement species in 
keeping with the style and era of the 
garden. 

Cury may not be a century-old 
mansion but its owners have shown 
how more of us can become 
involved in garden history. After all, 
in three hundred years; time, every 
one of the homes built today could 
possess a piece of garden history. 

Cury will be open under the 
Open Garden Scheme (details in the 
guidebook available from ABC 
shops and some bookshops). 

For further information on re- 
storing “old” gardens contact the 
Australian Garden History Society, 
c/- Royal Botanic Gardens, 
Birdwood Avenue, South Yarra, 
Victoria 3141. 
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We 
KENILWORTH y 


We thought we would like to share with you a verse 
from an anonymous resident... 


This Kenilworth Centre is a busy place 

of loitering women, there is no trace. 

Toni is busy with bowls and bingo — 

To win is hilarious — O by Jingo! 

Now George is mustering those who linger 

To cut up oranges — mind that finger! 

This marmalade is sure good to taste, 

Cut it up fine! Let’s have no waste. 

There are handcrafts lovers using needles and wits 
to create useful things out of pieces and bits; 

Card players play to satisfy urges 

to win handfuls of copper — O what splurges! 
There’s the library — rows and rows of books 
Sure, enough to satisfy anyone who looks. 

| Serious Christians study Holy Scriptures 

To find the meaning of God-given pictures. 
Snooker is there, and carpentry tools lurk | 
for anyone who fancies that kind of work. 

So if anyone is looking for something to do, 
Just come along — there’s something for you. 


If you would like to join in the fun 
at Kenilworth Gardens Retirement Village 

please phone our manager George Hogge on 
(048) 612 108 Kangaloon Rd, Bowral NSW 


> 
Why not a Gift Subscription? 


— For that special friend 

— Awelcome gift five times a year 
— So simple to arrange 
We will enclose a card for you. 


Phone your Bankcard details thru to us 
or write to this Journal at Bowral 


New Zealand 
Country & Craft Spring Garden Tour 


A unique escorted tour of the tranquil & outstanding 
private gardens of the North Island district of Hawkes 

Bay, Napier & Hastings, abundant with flowers, fruit 
& vineyards. Five leisurely days in the country — 
12 heritage gardens and homes. 


Departure planned late November 
(include this tour in other NZ travels.) 
First time offered. Price: $1,259.00 
Sydney/Auckland/Sydney 

For information call Ulladulla Travel Service 
Tel (044) 55 1588 Fax (044) 55 5562 Lic. No. 2TA001763 
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Garden Design 
Conference, March 1994 


“Landscape Australia” is sponsoring a Garden Design 
Conference, to be held in Melbourne from 10th to 12th 
March 1993. The theme will be “Gardens for 
Tomorrow” and forward-looking garden designers 
from several countries will present insights into the 
future of garden design. 


Among the overseas speakers will be Pamela Burton, a 
landscape architect from Santa Monica, California, 
whose design philosophy is very much theme oriented; 
Topher Delaney, also from California and one of the 
first women in that State to be licensed as a contractor 
(she is both landscape architect and contractor); and 
Robert Perry, Professor of Landscape Architecture at 
the California State Polytechnic University at Pomona, 
near Los Angeles, who has specialized in the areas of 
water and energy conservation. 


Further information on this important conference will 
be published in the next issue of this Journal. 


Orange/Bathurst Garden Tour 
Autumn 1993 


Our group of keen gardeners were given a warm 
welcome on a drizzly weekend in May, when the 
autumn colours were at their peak. 


Several of the gardens we visited will be open this 
spring under the Open Garden Scheme, which this 
Journal strongly supports, 


As this was a very special weekend, combining 

_ gardens, galleries and gastronomic delights, we plan 
a repeat in autumn 1994. If you are interested in 
joining us then, let us know in good time. 


A sincere thank you to all who made our visit so in- 
teresting and enjoyable. 


Keva North 
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Liz Moore 
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Garden Fair in Cootamundra 


The Cootamundra Garden Fair is held during the 
town’s Wattle Time Festival, while the Cootamundra 
Wattles are in full bloom. 

This year’s Garden fair will be held in Albert Park on 
the weekend of 21st and 22nd August. The theme will be 
“Home, Garden and Leisure”. 

Cootamundra has many historic buildings and was the 
birthplace of Sir Donald Bradman. The house in which 
he was born has been bought and restored by the Shire 
Council; it contains cricketing memorabilia, both of 
Bradman and Cootamundra. 

For further details contact Cootamundra Business 
Enterprise Centre, tel (069)42.1400, fax (069)42.4258. 


Alternative Farming and 
Gardening Exhibition 


The Sydney Alternative Farming and Gardening 
Exhibition, to be held at the Hawkesbury Showground, 
Clarendon, from 17th to 19th September, will feature 
natural fibres, organic and alternative horticulture, re- 
cycling, alternative and exotic foods, and crafts. The fibre 
section will include cotton,. wool, mohair, cashmere, 
alpaca, deer, buffalo, emu, dog hair and rabbit products. 
There will be displays and information on bio-dynamics, 
permaculture, aquaculture and hydroponics. Seminars 
will focus on bush tucker, organic gardening, composting 
and home recycling. 

For further information contact Rural Scene Promotions 
Pty Ltd, tel (043)68.2040, fax (043)68.3060. 


Visiting Canberra’s Floriade 
and the Hyatt Hotel 


The annual Floriade is Canberra’s premier spring 
event, presenting a carnival of spectacular floral displays, 
music, dance, street theatre, sculpture and many other 
activities. The theme this year will be “Kites, Colour and 
Movement”. 

For those visiting Canberra for the Floriade, the Hyatt 
Hotel Canberra offers a special Floriade package; luxuri- 
ous accommodation for $179 per room per night (single, 
twin or double) is available on Friday, Saturday and 
Sunday nights between 18th September and 17th 
October. This includes breakfast for two in the 
Promenade Cafe. 

Hyatt Hotel Canberra is situated on the shores of Lake 
Burley Griffin, within walking distance of Commonwealth 
Park where the majority of the Floriade displays and activ- 
ities can be seen. The gardens which surround the hotel 
were designed by Sydney landscape architect Jane 
Coleman, who wanted guests “to be able to meander 
through the garden as if they were taking a walk through 
their own estate”. One of her more ambitious plans was the 
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HAPPENINGS 


Embassy garden, in which ambassadors of all countries with 
a residence in Canberra were invited to plant a tree. 

For further information or reservations phone 
(06)270.1234 or toll-free on (008)222.188, or contact 
your travel agent. 


Spring Happenings in 
North/West Tasmania 
(The Apple Isle) 


Ath and 5th Sept: Wynyard Daffodil Show, Yarrundoo 
Complex, Somerset. Contact Helen Dixon (004)45.1187. 


11th to 16th Sept: Sheffield Daffodil Festival; activities 
all week. Contact Jan Atkins (004)91.1581 and for the 
Open Day at “Fordell”, Lower Barrington Kaye Radcliff 
(004)92.3272. 


17th to 19th Sept: Launceston Garden Festival, 
Launceston Showground. Launceston Horticultural 
Society Spring Show, together with Launceston Rotary 
and the local community makes this a special weekend. 
Contact Denis Butler (003)27.2425 after hours. 


23rd to 26th Sept: Scottsdale Orchid Show, Kendalls 
Hotel, Scottsdale. Contact Margaret Lethborg 
(003)52.2072. 


24th to 26th Sept: St George Floral Festival at Burnie. 
Contact Joan Grimmond (004)31.4016. 


1st to 3rd Oct: Devonport Orchid Show. Contact John 
Cannon (004)25.3330. 


9th to 10th Oct: Wynyard Tulip Festival. Fair in the 
Community Centre, street parade, visits to Table Cape 
Tulip Farm are among the highlights. Contact Colleen 
Dibley (004)42.2221. 


8th to 10th Oct: Burnie Orchid Festival, Burnie Civic 
Centre. Contact Jeff Rolls (004)31.4742. 


11th to 17th Oct: Burnie Rhododendron Festival. A 
week of horticultural events; open days at Emu Valley 
Rhododendron Gardens and Annsleigh Gardens; floral art 
exhibition. Contact Mary Maguire (004)31.5033 or 
(004)31.5676. 


6th Nov: Longford Village Green Garden Fair. 
Contact Mary Rutledge (003)91.2352. 


13th Nov: Festival of Flowers at Wynyard. Contact 
Mrs Dixon (004)42.2221. 


_ The Wilderness Gateway Association is pro- 
moting “Blooming Australia”. For more in- 
formation on the Floral Festivals along the 
Tasmanian North Coast call Jenny Cox on 
(004)30.5737. 
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Heirloom vegetables 


Students at the School of 
Horticulture, University of Western 
Sydney, Hawkesbury, have been 
growing non-hybrid varieties of 
pumpkin, squash, watermelon, 
tomatoes and capsicum that go back 
more than one hundred years. The 
seeds were collected from farmers on 
Australia’s north coast, while some 
came from Seed Savers’ Network. 
The School would be interested to 
hear from anyone who has an old 
vegetable variety. The seeds would 
be treated, pollinated, harvested and 
processed for a seed bank. Enquiries 
should be addressed to Dr Judyth 
McLeod, School of Horticulture, tel 
(045)70.1276 or 70.1229. 


Approval for 
Correspondence School 


The Australian Horticultural 
Correspondence School has now 
been given official recognition as an 
Approved Training Organization by 
the Accreditation Council in 
Queensland. This follows recogni- 
tion from the Victorian Government 
when the school was registered by 
the State Training Board last year as 
a provider of vocational educational 
training. The school currently 
provides more than 150  cor- 
respondence courses. 


The First Garden City 


Mr George Cadbury, in es- 
tablishing his great cocoa factory in 
the pretty village of Bourneville, near 
Birmingham in England, in 1901, 
came to the conclusion that “the 
only practical way of raising them 
(his workers) from the degradation 
of their surroundings was to bring 
the factory worker out onto the land 
and give him a piece of garden in 
which he can enjoy that most de- 
lightful of all recreations, the coming 
in touch with nature in the soil”. His 
vision led to the formation of the 
Garden City Association of 
Birmingham, and the naming of 
Birmingham as a “Garden City”. 
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Ballerinas in the orchard 


Ballerina apple trees were first 
shown in UK in 1989. Now 
Fleming’s Nurseries of Monbulk 
have exclusive Australian rights. 
Ballerina apples are unique; they 
grow with a columnar habit some- 
thing like a pole. The tree produces 
very few side branches and the fruit 
is borne on short fruiting spurs 
which are produced all the way up 
the tree. They grow tall and straight, 
up to 3 or 4 metres and occupy only 
about 30 cm of space in the garden. 
Flemings have two cultivars avail- 
able, Ballerina ‘Waltz’, a fruiting 
apple. and Ballerina ‘Maypole’, a 
crab apple with very showy flowers 
and fruit. 


Elizabeth Farm — a 
garden guide 


A new garden guide to Elizabeth 
Farm at Parramatta has just been 
published. Elizabeth Farm was the 
home of John and_ Elizabeth 
Macarthur from 1793, the year the 
house was built, and remained in the 
occupation of the family until 1881. 
The house was restored in the early 
1980s by the NSW Government 
Architect; the garden was re- 
constructed from archival sources, 
and the property was opened to the 
public in 1984 by the Historic 
Houses Trust of New South Wales. 

The garden guide is available 
from Elizabeth Farm, 70 Alice 
Street, Parramatta, or from the 
Historic Houses Trust, “Lyndhurst”, 
61 Darghan Street, Glebe, 2037, 
price around $5.00. 


Two new Lantanas 


Lantana montevidensis is a widely 
planted trailing and ground cover, 
especially in coastal gardens. While 
the type has purple flowers, two new 
cultivars have been introduced by 
Australian Perennial Growers, of 
Ballina, NSW. These are ‘Lavender 
Swirl’, with pastel pink flowers that 
intermingle with lavender flowers, 
and “White Lightning’, a pure white 


form. L. montevidensis and its cul- 
tivars do not set seed and therefore 
are non-invasive. These plants are 
excellent for low maintenance 
gardens, and hot dry positions in- 
cluding banks and rockeries. They 
can also be used as a low hedge or in 
hanging baskets. 


Sturt’s Desert Pea in 
hanging baskets 


A scientist at Flinders University, 
Dr Greg Kirby, has developed South 
Australia’s floral emblem, Sturt’s 
Desert Pea, as a plant for hanging 
baskets. 

Grown as a ground level plant 
Sturt’s Desert Pea is very prone to 
root rot; to overcome this a plant 
with slender runners has been 
grafted onto a rot-resistant stock. At 
present experiments are being 
carried out on two such stocks. Dr 
Kirby has also developed a plant that 
cascades naturally, and is now 
working on longer stems and plants 
with pink and white flowers. 


New plant pathology 
herbarium 


A new plant pathology herbar- 
ium, situated at NSW Agriculture’s 
Biological and Chemical Research 
Institute at Rydalmere, was opened 
early this year. The largest herbar- 
ium of its kind in Australia, it holds 
nearly 80,000 preserved specimens 
of plant diseases, including a refer- 
ence collection of overseas diseases 
for rapid identification of new or 
exotic diseases if suspected of 
entering the country. 


Hydrangeas, pink or blue? 


Why are hydrangea flowers, of 
any given cultivar, sometimes 
shades of pink or red, sometimes 
blue or mauve? The textbook 
answer is that an acid soil will turn 
them blue whereas an alkaline soil 
will result in pink or red flowers. 
The arguments in favour of one 
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theory or another, however, have 
gone on for many years. They were 
highlighted in “The Garden”, the 
weekly magazine produced by 
William Robinson with some help 
from Gertrude Jekyll and others, in 
1901. In a letter in the issue of 
27th July 1901 a reader says that it 
is not “a matter of soil alone” and 
the editor tells of some hydrangeas 
bought from a garden in Sussex; 
they came with two tubsfull of the 
soil in which they were grown but 
turned from blue to pink. Another 
correspondent averred that it was 
the water, not the soil, that affected 
the flower colour. A water im- 
pregnated with iron resulted in 
blue flowers, as was evidenced by 
plants that were watered through 
an iron pipe that came down from 
the roof. Yet another thought that 
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semi-starvation had some effect on 
flower colour. 


Sludge compost at the 
Botanic Gardens 


The Royal Botanic Gardens 
Sydney is taking a leading environ- 
mental role as the first public garden 
to demonstrate use of sludge 
compost. It is hoped that the use of 
sludge compost on the gardens’ im- 
portant plant collection will encour- 
age other public gardens as well as 
large landscaped areas such as golf 
courses to follow suit. 

The compost has been ex- 
haustively tested for pesticide 
residues, heavy metals and other en- 
vironment-threatening chemicals. It 
can be incorporated into the topsoil 


as an organic mulch which breaks 
down in six months, or partly com- 
posted sludge can be buried three 
centimetres below the surface as a 
soil conditioner. It presents no 
hazards to gardeners and is handled 
in the same manner as other organic 
composts. 


Open Farms 


Farmers are following the lead 
given them by gardeners. Following 
the successful Open Garden Scheme 
the Victorian Farmers Federation in 
conjunction with the ABC _ has 
launched the Open Farm Scheme. 
A guide book to the Scheme is 
available from ABC shops, VFF 
headquarters at 24 Collins St, 
Melbourne, and selected bookshops, 
price $4.95. 
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Berry Garden Festival 


In the beautiful Shoalhaven area. 
Friday 10th - Monday 13th Sept. 1993 (incl.) 


Eleven inspiring Springtime Gardens — 
town and country gardens in scenic settings. 
Only 2-3 hrs drive from Canberra and Sydney. 
Inclusive tickets available at any garden 
or Apex Park, Berry. 


Nancy Bevan (044) 641 586 
Bernice Dobson (044) 642 221 


Contacts: 


Cootamundra Wattle Time 
Garden Fair 


Albert Park 


Saturday 21st August — Sunday 22nd August ’93 
(Theme: “home, garden and leisure”) 
Special Attractions — Live entertainment + Refreshments available 
* Gourmet food section * Artists and Craft demonstration 
* Many varied and exciting exhibits * Home and garden exhibits + 
+ Adults $3, Family $7, Children/Pensioners $1 
Open: Sat. 10am — 5pm. Sun. 10am — 4pm. 
Cootamundra Business Enterprise Centre 


PO Box 316, Cootamundra NSW 2590 
Tel: (069) 42 1400 Fax: (069) 42 4258 


Enquiries.: 
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Garden Seats and Arches? | 


N.S.W. & A.C.T 
Ks Unpainted Treated Pine Timber 


- * Garden Seats 


Kit form Easy assembly 
Free Brochure 


Bill Harvey, Garden Services 
| Coromandel, Berrima 2577 


Phone: (048) 77 1111 Fax: (048) 77 1020 
| 


Home Gardeners... 


Our heritage varieties are endangered. 
Eden Seeds wishes to buy reliably grown, 
named varieties of open pollinated seed, 
in small or large quantities. 


For a list of non-hybrid varieties presently 
available, send two postage stamps. 


EDEN SEEDS 


M.S. 316.GYMPIE 4570 
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GARDEN MARKET PLACE 


is an important directory for quick ref- 
erence, and headings can be selected by 
arrangement. 


1 — 2 insertions: $1.00 per word 


3 — 5 insertions: 80 cents per word 
Minimum $30 per insertion 


also Display Ads: $50 and $100 


To advertise in this section contact: 
Keva North on (048) 61 4999 
Pam Gurner-Hall on (08) 388 7439 


NURSERIES — GENERAL 


LEURA COUNTRY GARDENS 
NURSERY Leura N.S.W. 2780. We stock a 
wide range of cool climate trees and shrubs, 
cottage garden plants, old fashioned and 
David Austin roses, perennials and ‘English 
Garden’ plants — OPEN seven days — Tel: 
(047) 843 146. 


NURSERIES — SPECIALIST 


RELIABLE ROSES, George Rd, Silvan 
Vic. 3795. Tel (03) 737.9313. Melways map 
121 D10. Growers and specialists of Heritage 
roses. STANDARD ROSES AVAILABLE 
from 24 inches to 72 inches. Roses available 
year round, mail order in winter only. Display 
area of over 800 varieties of all types of roses. 
Catalogue available $2.00 post paid. 


RAINBOW RIDGE NURSERY, 8 Taylor’s 
Rd, Dural, NSW 2158. Tel (02) 651.2857. 
Iris and daylilies. Colour catalogue with 106 
colour. plates available for $3.00 posted 
order). Latest iris from Australia and USA; 
Bearded, Median, Louisiana, Japanese, 
Evansias, species and water iris. Large range 
of tetraploid and diploid daylilies. Main 
bloom period Oct, Nov and Dec. 


BUNDANOON VILLAGE NURSERY, 71 
Penrose .Rd, Bundanoon, NSW 2578. Tel 
(048)83.6303. Scented shrubs and climbers, 
cottage garden and silver-grey plants, herbs, 
bulbs and old roses, unusual salad plants. 
Plants for the collector. Occasional gar- 
dening/cooking classes, please enquire. Out- 
of-print gardening and cookery books by mail 
order only. Two hours drive from Sydney and 
Canberra in the Southern Highlands. Closed 
Tues and Wed except by appointment. 
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OTWAY HERBS COTTAGE GARDEN; 
biodynamic nursery and terraced garden set in 
the hills of Apollo Bay. Perennials, shrubs, 
rare plants, fresh herbs, pot-pourri, local ter- 
racotta pottery. Biddles Rd, Apollo Bay, Vic. 
3233. Tel (052)37.6318. Open daily. 


THE BRAIDWOOD NURSERY, 62 
Wilson St, Braidwood, NSW 2622. Tel 
(048)42.2057. Cottage garden shrubs and 
old-fashioned roses and a wide range of 
perennials. 


BUDA GARDEN NURSERY, 42 Hunter 
St, Castlemaine, Vic 3450. Tel (054)72.1032. 
A wide range of interesting and hardy trees, 
shrubs, perennials and bulbs all propagated 
from the historic Buda garden collection are 
now available from our expanding plant 
nursery. Open daily 9 am to 5 pm. 


ORCHARD COTTAGE PERENNIALS, 
specialising in perennials, dianthus, and roses. 
Tucks Rd, Main Ridge, Vic. Melway map 190 
F12. Open Tues to Sat, 1 pm to 5 pm. Tel 
(059)89.6265. 


.AUSTRAL WATER GARDENS; water 


lilies, all colours and types; water iris; 
marginal and oxygenating plants; books; pond 
liners economy $8 sq.m — EPDM synthetic 
rubber from $16 sq.m. Send 3 x 45 cent 
stamps for colour mail order list. 1295 Pacific 
Highway, Cowan, NSW 2081. Open 7 days. 
3 km north of Cowan. Tel (02)985.7370. 


SWEET VIOLETS; mail order ONLY. 16 
different violets — single and double plus an 
apricot violet for $31.00 post free OR send 
SSAE for a Collectors’ List of Named and 
Species Violets. Violet Gardens WA, PO Box 
45, Armadale, WA 6112. 


BLEAK HOUSE ROSES, Calder Highway, 
Malmsbury, Vic, 3446. Tel: (054) 232427. 
Open Tues. to Sun. 10am to 5pm. The 
garden at Bleak House has one of the finest 
collections of old roses in the country. The 
nursery specialises in the sale of roses and 
perennials, and an interesting range of garden 
ornament. Tea rooms serving Devonshire teas 
and light lunches. 


COX’S ROSE NURSERY AND ROSE 
GARDEN, 140 Oaks Rd, Thirlmere, NSW 
2572. Tel (046)81.8560. Specialist growers of 
old and modern shrub roses, species, climbing 
and Australian roses. All pot grown. Free 
catalogue of over 400 varieties. New stock 
ready April onwards. Nursery open Thurs to 
Sun 10 am to 4 pm. 


ROSES, old world, David Austin, modern. 
Mail order July/Aug. For catalogue send 3 x 
45 cent stamps to Evans & Sons Nursery, 
Point Leo Rd, Red Hill South, Vic. 3937; tel 
(059)89.2573. 


CANTERBURY SPECIES GARDEN. We 
propagate species plants such as salvia (ex- 
tensive collection), lavenders, iris, fuchsia, 
viola, geranium and herbs. Advice sheets 
available. Display garden open for browsing 
and purchases. 10 am to 5 pm Wed to Sat; 
Sun 12 to 5 pm. 7 Byron St, Canterbury, Vic. 
3126; tel (03)836.0415. 


THE ANGLE NURSERY 


Specialising in herbaceous perennials for the 
_ collectorand cottage garden 
enthusiast. Many different varieties, 
botholdandnew. 
Send $2 for descriptive catalogue. 
Mail orders welcome 


Nursery open by appointment. 


Smiths road, Tharwa NSW 2620 
Ph (06) 235 0189 


MAIL ORDER 


APPLE COTTAGE for the best hardy per- 
ennials, herbs, shrubs and groundcovers, in- 
cluding campanulas, buddlejas, _ salvias, 
violas, thymes, penstemons. Mail order and 
catalogue enquiries to RMB 834, Beaufort, 
Vic. 3373. Tel (053)49.2396. 


GARDEN DETAIL 


SUNDIALS of quality and distinction, spe- 
cially made for any given location. Some 
Bowral and Sydney dials now in stock. 
Contact Australian Garden Journal during 
office hours on (048)61.4999 (we are NSW 
and ACT agent); for other States ring 
(08)49.8774 after hours. 


Ancient Asian 


Evolved over centuries of 
intensive gardening, the 


Ho-Mi is a hand forged, 
all purpose garden tool. 


$21.50 (postage paid) from Gundaroo Tiller, 
PO Gundaroo 2620, (06) 236 8173 
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SEEDS 


UNUSUAL VEGETABLES and cottage 
garden seeds. Send SSAE for list to 
Bundanoon Village Nursery, PO Box 83, 
Bundanoon, NSW 2578. Tel (048)83.6303. 


HELLEBORES, authentic species. Wild 


seed collected by Will McLewin plus H. x. 


hybridus. For list please send SSAE to Ian 
Collier, PO Box 802, Civic Square, ACT 
2608. 


SPECIALTY SEEDS, Cottage perennials 
and annuals, British wild flowers, herbs and 
vegetables. 650 lines — send S.A.E. for short 
list or $4.00 for full catalogue to Hawthorn 
Park, Chanters Lane, Tylden VIC 3444, 
Tel/Fax (054) 248 292. 


ACCOMMODATION 


LINKS HOUSE, BOWRAL. Contemporary 
Australian cuisine with a zap of French. 
Dinner, Bed and Breakfast $85 to $115 per 
person, Weekend package $170 per person. 
(048)61.1977. 


TASMANIA, “Hillgrove”, colonial  self- 
contained suite in historic house c.1840 on 11 
acres of rolling countryside overlooking 
historic Shot Tower and Derwent River. 15 
minutes from Hobart GPO. $75.00 double 
per day includes full breakfast provisions. Tel 
(002)27.9043. 


BEAUTIFUL SETTING, one fully fur- 
nished unit, 100 yards from Ovens River, 
Bright, Vic. Bookings (057)21.3556. 


DAYLESFORD; a charming country 
cottage fully self-contained, located in a 
peaceful, private setting, situated high on 
Wombat Hill. Well equipped for 2-4, heating 
(c/h & log fires) and linen included. Set amid 
a delightful cottage garden the back gate leads 


into the Daylesford Historical Botanical — 


Gardens and the stunning Convent Gallery. 
Telephone (053) 48.1184 for bookings and 
brochure. , 


JELLORE COTTAGE, BERRIMA. Enjoy 
a taste of the past. Timber and slab settler’s 
cottage, circa 1860. Lovely garden. Romantic 
setting. Open fire. Opposite park in centre of 
Village. Relaxing and private. Phone 
(048)83.4001 for rental details. 
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BOWRAL COTTAGE INN. The country 
Bed and Breakfast Retreat you’ve always 
looked for but thought you’d never find. A 
Victorian cottage c.1890 with three in- 
dividually decorated guest suites, all with 
ensuites. Walking distance to restaurants and 
shops. Tel (048)61.4157. 


BOOKS, ETC 


SEED SAVERS HANDBOOK by Jude and 
Michel Fanton. New release, includes tech- 
niques of seed saving, origin and usage for 
120 vegetables, culinary herbs and flowers. 
Superbly illustrated, 180 pages. $25 post paid. 
Seed Savers’ Network, Box 975 Byron Bay, 
NSW 2481. Bulk orders (066)85.6624. 


“A SHRUB IN THE LANDSCAPE OF 
FAME”, a biography of Thomas Shepherd, 
first Australian nurseryman and landscape 
gardener, by Victor Crittenden. Price $19.95 
post free from Mulini Press, PO Box 82, 
Jamison Centre, 2614. 


VIREYA RHODODENDRONS by J. Clyde 
Smith explains how to grow and care for these 
fascinating plants. They are outstanding in 
brilliance, will flower the year round, long 
lasting indoors. $15 incl postage. Most credit 
cards accepted. Box 500 Brentford Sq, Vic. 
3131. 


COURSES AND CLASSES 


COURSES, 140 options. Herbs, cottage 
gardens, landscaping, propagation, hydro- 
ponics, roses, orchids, flowers, fuchsias, crops, 
nursery, horses, business, photography, jour- 
nalism, etc. Hobby, Certificate, Diploma. 
Australian Horticultural Correspondence 
School, PO Box 2092 Nerang East, Qld 4211 
or 264 Swansea Rd, Lilydale, Vic. 3140. Tel 
(075)30.4855 or (03)736.1882. 


GARDENS AND ARBORETA 


GARDEN OF ST ERTH, BLACKWOOD 
95 km north-west of Melbourne. Wide variety 
of native and exotic plants in 3ha bush 
setting. Open daily. Official collection of 
Cistaceae. Contains herb, rock, water, veg- 
etable, bush, ‘English’ and sunken gardens. 


ASHCOMBE MAZE, Australia’s largest 
hedge maze, rose maze, gardens and tea 
rooms. Open weekends, public holidays and 
Victorian Government School holidays, 10 
am to 5 pm. Red Hill Rd, Shoreham, on 
Victoria’s Mornington Peninsula. Tel. 
(059)89.8387. Melway ref 256E4. 


COOTAMUNDRA COUNTRY GARDEN 
WEEKEND. 23rd and 24th Oct. 7 delightful 
gardens on display. Refreshments available. 
Open 9 am to 5 pm daily. $10 all gardens or 
$3 per garden. Jim Webb, ABC radio gar- 
dening. personality in attendance. Maps 
and brochures available. Enquiries 
(069)43.2204. 


CROOKWELL SPRING GARDEN 
FESTIVAL Sun 19th Sept and Sat and Sun 
6th and 7th Nov. Some beautiful gardens will 
be open to the public. For details phone The 
Crookwell Promotion Centre on 
(048)32.1988. 


GARDEN OPEN BRAIDWOOD. Visit the 
Mona garden this spring. We shall open for 
five weekends commencing Sat 9th Oct. Look 
for full details in next Garden Journal. Group 
bookings and enquiries tel (048)42. 2384. 


GUILDFORD ON LODDON, (between 
Daylesford and Castlemaine) Victoria. Two 
lovely gardens in beautiful Central Victoria. 
‘Hilltop’ and ‘Tara’ feature heritage roses, 
exotic trees, shrubs, perennials and bulbs in 
picturesque country garden settings, any 
season. (Specialist nursery at Hilltop). Easily 
located by signs. Phone (054) 734 275/734 205 
for detailed brochure. 


Why not advertise your Product, 
Nursery, Society, Garden Detail or 
Accommedation with us? 


Telephone (048) 61 4999 or (048) 61 1884 ah Fax (048) 61 4576 
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Berrima Davender 
Harm 


POS Wd 


For a comprehensive range of quality 


LAVENDER LAVENDER PRODUCTS ; 
PERENNIALS, HERBS DRIED HERBS indoor and outdoor plants, 
& OLD WORLD PLANTS NATURAL COSMETICS 


accessories and garden care 
products. 


BOOKS, CRAFT etc. 


589 Glenferrie Road, 


Hawthorn VIC 3122 QO ot 
I Nurserymen 


Phone (03) 818 4969 


MARKET PLACE, BERRIMA. 2577 


Phone:(048) 771 329 OPEN: SEVEN DAYS 


lor7 ~~ a 
Water Lilies 
All Colours 

Large Range of both Tropical and Hardy 
Also Aquatic. Marginal and Moisture Loving Plants. 


Write now for descriptive literature 
$1.50 postage paid 


The Water Garden Nursery 


P.O. Box 68C, EMERALD, VICTORIA 3782 


UNIQUE GARDEN ACCENTS 


SOLID TIMBER 
AVIARIES 


Easy to assemble kits in various sizes can be delivered anywhere in Australia. 
Contact us now for more information and the address of your nearest stockist. 


Melwood Industries 
Reply Paid No.7 
PO Box 1142 
BAIRNSDALE 3875 


PH: (051) 53 0350 


Edna Walling 


You’d have loved us! 


We specialise in rare and old-fashioned 
plants for gardens of yore, building over 26 
years, a reputation for knowing and growing 
plants for gardens in the 1800's. 


Propagators and growers of an exciting range 
of trees, shrubs and climbers. Domestic 
and International mail orders... a specialty. 
Only 15 minutes from Geelong Send $3.00 for new season’s catalogue. 


Sorry no mail orders or catalogue. 


WIRRUNA NURSERY 
Wallington Road, Wallington 3221. Ph: (052) 50-1971 


Kanangra Propagators 
Nepean Street, Douglas Park NSW 2569 
Telephone (046) 32 7297 (evenings) 


Sun Shadow 
First prize winning 
shade structure 
(Public Category) in 
NSW Health Dept. & 
Royal Aust. Institute of 
Architects Competition. 
6m x 3.2m x 2.4m high 
cae. Available from: 


Deloraine Galleries, Braidwood NSW 
Ph. (048) 422 130 or write to Sun Shadow 
PO Box 101, Braidwood NSW 2622 


“Potted Plants X 
Lots of Gift ideas 


30 Main Street, Hahndorf S.A. 5245 
Telephone (08) 388 7439 
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he region was once inhabited by 
Aborigines, but today, little 
evidence of their occupation 


remains. In the 1840s sheep stations - 


were established, which were later 
changed over to cattle. 

In 1960, John Hogan donated 
3.2ha of land to the Crown, reserved 
for the protection of koalas and the 
management of wildlife. Today, the 
80ha area — two further allotments 
were purchased in 1980 and 1981, 
— is managed by the Colac region of 
Conservation, Forests and Lands. 

The lagoon was formed during a 
period of volcanic activity possibly 
less than 8000 years ago. Waves of 
basalt are thought to have originated 
from Mt. Porndon, 1lkm, south 
west. The depression in which the 
lagoon and islands are situated is 
likely to have formed after the 
collapse of a lava tunnel. 

These unique floating islands 


which provide a sanctuary for 


wildlife, literally move around the 
lagoon. They consist of peat soil 
about 1.2m thick, and are covered 
by ti-tree and rushes, with eu- 
calyptus on the larger two islands. 

Their formation has been a 
recent one, as a 1942 aerial photo 
shows the area as a dry depression. 
It is believed to have evolved as a 
peat swamp with a central mound. 
In 1938, a fire burnt the peat base 
and lowered the level of the swamp. 

In 1952, heavy rains in the 
lagoon saw the mound become a 
floating island. Since then, road- 
works have helped retain the water 
in the depression, and the island has 
broken into several pieces. 

It has also. been suggested that 
undercurrents in the lagoon or winds 
cause the islands to move. However, 
the islands are sheltered, and even in 
calm weather the islands have been 
known to move. 

As well as an abundance of 
birdlife, reptiles and amphibians, 
koalas and other mammals, there are 
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also significant remnants of Stony 
Rises vegetation, gums, orchids, 
native violets and ferns, which all 
add to this picturesque setting. 

To truly appreciate this natural 
phenomena of these floating islands, 
two visits to the reserve may be nec- 
essary to comprehend the actual 
movements of the islands. As there 
are snakes in the area, heavy duty 
shoes are advisable when venturing 
along the walking tracks. 

The area where these floating 
islands are situated is called the 
Stony Rises, aptly named from the 
stone fences which criss-cross the 
undulating surrounding countryside. 

_ These fences were constructed in 
the mid to late 1800s by Scottish and 
Trish settlers called “Wallers”. These 
skilled craftsmen were not convicts, 
but free men, who were paid 120 
pounds per mile to construct the 
fences. 

The rocky fields in the region 
were shunned by the early settlers, 
but as demand for land increased, so 
did the need to clear the fields of 
stone, which was then utilised in the 
walls. 


The walls were also built to help 
contain the rabbit population. 
Foundation trenches were dug to 
clay, to stop the rabbits burrowing 
underneath, then the fences were 
constructed by building two mortar- 
less walls, side by side, and packing 
the centre with smaller stones. 

Protruding wooden slats or wire 
netting was placed on top to also 
check advancing rodents, and 
upright coping stones were placed 
on top to complete the structure. 

As a reminder of this bygone era, 
many of these fences can be seen 
along the Princes Highway, west of 
Colac. Likewise, there are also 
plenty of rabbits to be seen! 

The Clipper Lightning arrived in 
Geelong on Christmas Day 1859, 
bringing. rabbits to Australia for 
Thomas Austin of Barwon Park at 
Winchelsea. Ironically, today in 
Geelong the Animal Health 
Laboratory is researching the po- 
tential of a virus to eradicate rabbits 
— one of Australia’s most un- 
forgettable “Christmas gifts”, orig- 
inally brought to Victoria’s Western 
District! 


photo by Gail Thomas 
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Mc people are attracted to 
salvias because of their long 
flowering characteristic. Some are 
sought after because they tolerate 
dry conditions and are very showy. 
Salvias are found throughout the 
world, except in Australasia. More 
than half the estimated 800 species 
come from North or South America, 
with a third native to Mexico. A few 
have been in cultivation here for a 
long time, and others are trickling in. 
Because some tend towards 
weediness and insignificant flowers 
I will highlight some of the better 


Indigo Spires’ 
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PURPLE 


IL, ICES 


by Sue TEMPLETON 


species, and in this article will deal 
only with those with flowers in the 
blue/mauve/purple range. 

Perhaps one of the _ showiest 
salvias, because it is incredibly long 
flowering, is a hybrid of S. longispicata 
and S. farinacea, ‘Indigo Spires’. This 
occurred spontaneously at Hunting- 
don Botanical gardens in 1979. It was 
introduced first into New South 
Wales under the name S. regia. The 
racemes of dark violet-blue flowers 
can be 40 cm long. It grows to 1.5 m 
tall and tends towards floppy growth 
unless pruned. It needs half of the 


Salvia lyrata 


plant to be cut back and then the 
other half when the first side is in 
flower again. It is frost hardy to about 
minus 3 degrees. 

‘Purple Majesty’ is one with some 
uncertainly about its name. This is a 
shrubby salvia to two metres with rich 
violet flowers. A plant of this de- 
scription has been around for a few 
years under the name ‘Black Knight’, 
but ‘Purple Majesty’ is a hybrid orig- 
inating at Huntingdon Botanial 
Gardens in 1983. According to their 
records it is an artificial cross between 
S. guaranitica and S.  gesneriiflora 
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‘Tequila’ made in 1977. It is frost 
tender under about zero degrees but 
should recover and grow again from 
the base. It is being widely sold at 
present. 

So far identification of S. guar- 
anitica is fairly simple except that it 
is widely sold here as S. ambigens. 
Some nurseries confess to using the 
latter name as it seems easier for the 
public to manage. S. guaranitica is 
shrubby to at least 1.5 m and has 
dark blue flowers about 4 cm long 
for months. It comes from South 
America and likes moisture. It forms 
tubers and will quickly regrow if cut 
down by frost. 

S. guaranitica ‘Argentine Skies’ 
with powder blue flowers has been 
imported recently. Overseas there 
are varieties with lime green calyces 
and with blackish blue calyces. 

S. guaranitica can be confused with 
S. concolor and S. mexicana but so far 
neither of these seem to be about. 

To get onto better known ground 
we can move to S. patens. This is a 
small plant which grows well in part 
shade. It has very large flowers for a 
salvia, of the most intense blue. The 
lower lip is very wide. It is a 
Mexican which goes dormant in 
winter and grows again from tubers 
in spring. It is loved for its colour so 
I think a powder blue form, 
‘Cambridge Blue’, will never be as 
popular. This is the only variation 
available in Australia but overseas 
there is a white and a mauve-blue. 

S. azurea is also well known. It 
hails from southern USA and has 
been grown widely for 200 years. 
The flowers are a glorious sky blue, 
but the stems can be two metres 
long so are quite weak and floppy. It 
is a good plant for a- bank or if 
propped up at the back of a border. 

S. uliginosa, the bog sage, is 
another tall blue-flowered plant but 
this time the stems stand straight, 
only bending with the breeze. It 
comes from South America. It is, 
however, one of the most invasive 
and wil infiltrate all its neighbours 
before one realises it. Grown on its 
own it is a beautiful plant. There 
seems to be an improved form with 
bigger heads of flowers. 

S. leucantha got the common 
name of Mexican sage years ago, but 
this is a little ambiguous. It is a small 
shrub about one metre high and 
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wide. The attractive greyish leaves 
are whitish underneath. The flowers 
have a violet calyx which is very 
woolly; the flowers can be white or 
violet. It is very long flowering in a 
warm spot but will come back if cut 
down by frost. 

S. farinacea grows to about one 
metre and is often sold as seedlings. It 
is good for two or three years. It comes 
from Mexico and Texas and has been 
cultivated widely for a long time. 

S. chamaedryoides also hails from 
Mexico and Texas. This is a dwarf 
sprawling shrub with grey leaves and 
smallish deep blue flowers to about 
50 cm. It is frost and drought hardy. 


Above: Salvia 
forskaohii 


Right: Salvia’ 
superba ‘May 
Nights’ 
(author’s 
photographs) 


It was introduced into European 
horticulture in the 18th century and 
recently began to be appreciated in 
USA for landscaping. It is now 
available in Victoria. 

S. thymifolia is also a small shrub 
with grey leaves and blue flowers but 
is rarely seen in USA and is not 
available here. 

S. columbaria, a small annual 
with attractive shaped leaves and 
mauve flowers, is one of seven or so 
salvias producing seed called Chia. 
This is rich in mucilage and oil and 
has been harvested by Indians from 
ancient times. It is native to 
California and is grown here by 
some salvia enthusiasts. 

S. leucophylla is another 
Californian for dry areas. 
It is a large plant to about 
one metre and as wide, 
with lavender flowers. 
“Leucophylla” means 
white leaved; it is not gen- 
erally on sale here yet. 

S. clevelandi is some- 
what similar and comes 
from the same area, which 
means it grows through 
winter and spring and goes 
dormant in summer. It has 
grey foliage and mauve 
flowers and can look like a 
large lavender bush. It is 
often. difficult to establish 
from overseas seed. In 
California there are many 
hybrids from this species. 

S. munzii is another 
Californian that is best 
planted in autumn for 
blue flowers in spring. 
Plants are available in 
Australia. => 
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Salvias (cont.) 


S. tiifolia is grown in Australia 
but is one of those with tiny blue 
flowers on a small plant that is not 
really of interest. 

S. lyrata is a small American 
plant with attractive green leaves 
with wine coloured markings. The 
pale blue flowers are quite pleasant 
but fleeting and it self-seeds to the 
nuisance stage. 

S. discolor is an attractive plant 
from Peru that a few enthusiasts 
have. It has leathery leaves that are 
olive green on top and white under- 
neath, a small plant about 50 cm 
high with a pendulous habit. The 
flowers are deep indigo verging on 
black from white bracts. It can easily 
die with cold. 

S. dorrii is a lovely small shrub 
with grey leaves and mauve flowers. 
It is not well known in USA and not 
easy to find in Australia. S. jurisci 
could be easier to locate. This is 
from Yugoslavia and has attractive 
fine foliage and mauve flowers on a 
60 cm high plant. 

S. verbenaca and S. verticillata are 
two rather weedy European sages. 
The latter has rather more merit but 
still has nondescript mauve flowers. 

S. interrupta from Morocco is a 
highly desirable sage with foliage 


very much like that of S. fruticosa 
when young. It has long stems of 
royal blue flowers. It needs es- 
tablishing in autumn and is difficult 
to locate. However, all the following 
should be easy enough through mail 
order if not through local nurseries. 

S. pomifera is a Grecian sage 
which grows to about one metre and 
bears pretty sky blue flowers in 
autumn. S. forskaohlei is a European 
that forms a clump of basal leaves 
with one metre stems of mauve 
flowers which have brown speckles 
on the lower lip. S. Aians is native to 
the Himalayas and therefore cold 
hardy. It has pretty violet flowers on 
spikes 60 cm long. 

S. transylvanica shares features 
with a number of other European 
salvias, differing maybe in the size 
and colour of the flower. There are 
a number that have low base foliage 
with flower spikes of varying lengths. 
They make a good display and are 
valuable for picking. Some are 
dormant in winter but all are cold 
hardy. S. transylvanica sprawls about 
60 cm from its original stem, con- 
stantly putting up flowering stems of 
mauve through summer. 

The RHS_ Dictionary of 


. Gardening favours pratensis rather 


When in Canberra Visit 
One of Australia’s 


Largest Cold Climate 


than haemotodes in naming a species 
that has many cultivars with flowers 
that can be white, mauve, blue or 
pink. Stems are usually about 50 cm 
from base foliage. 

S. nemerosa is another of this group. 
Crossing this species with S. pratensis 
has led to S x sylvestris, while crossing 
this again with S. villicaulis has given 
rise to S. x superba. As this group 
shares some features I would hesitate 
to positively name any of them. They 
have been much bred because they are 
useful long flowering plants that are 
often used massed or as borders, es- 
pecially those with purplish-blue 
flowers 30 to 50 cm high. 

Finally, a European annual that 
has been offered occasionally 
through seed companies, which I 
know as S. horminium but the RHS 
says S. viridis. This grows about one 
metre high with papery bracts in a 
range of colours including purple. 
The bracts have interesting prom- 
inent veins. 

A group from the Herb Society 
of Victoria is interested in the iden- 
tification and correct naming of 
salvias. My thanks are due to Greg 
Starr of Tucson for use of his thesis 
information for the origins of ‘Purple 
Majesty’ and ‘Indigo Spires’. 


Lanyon and Calthorpes' House are windows into 
Canberra's heritage. 


At Lanyon, only 30 minutes drive from the heart 


Nurseries 


of the city, you can see the homestead, rambling 
gardens, stone buildings and natural landscape. 
Delicious light meals are served in the cafe. 
Open 10am to 4pm Tuesday to Sunday 
Tharwa Drive Tharwa ACT phone (06) 2375136 


Choose from our beautiful range of: 
Azaleas, Camellias, Rhododendrons, Magnolias, 


Dogwoods, Maples, Flowering Trees and much more 
to tempt you. 
Why not take home some colour. :. potted bulbs & 
annuals in flower! 


At Calthorpes' House 1992 becomes 1927. This 
family home and garden has survived almost 
unchanged for over sixty years. Take a guided 
tour, hear the pianola playing music of the past 
even climb into the air raid shelter. 

Open Tues Wed Thurs and weekends 
24 Mugga Way Red Hill ACT phone (06) 2951945 


OPEN EVERYDAY 


24 Beltana Road, 
PIALLIGO. A.C.T. ° 


Phone: (06) 248 6933 


Museums Unit ACT Government 
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MAKES GARDENING AN 
AESTHETIC PLEASURE IN 
ITS OWN RIGHT... 
SHARE THIS PLEASURE 
WITH A GIFT 
SUBSCRIPTION THAT 
COMES FIVE TIMES 
A YEAR! 


The Australian Garden Journal 
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CALENDAR OF EVENTS, Home & Overseas 


AUGUST 


14th to 15th Aug: Melbourne Wildflower Show, Ringwood 
Convention Centre, Mines Rd, Ringwood; presented by 
SGAP Maroodah Inc. Enquiries (03)879.1427. 


21st to 22nd Aug: Cootamundra Wattle Time Garden Fair, 
Albert Park, Cootamundra, NSW. Enquiries Cootamundra 
Business Enterprise Centre, PO Box 316, Cootamundra, 
NSW 2590; tel (069)42.1400. 


28th Aug to 3rd Sept: XVth International Botanical 
Congress, Yokohama, Japan. 


SEPTEMBER 


Ist Sept: Wattle Day at the Australian National Botanic 
Gardens, Canberra; conducted Wattle Walks for one week. 
Enquiries Ann Joyce on (06)250.9538. 


2nd to 12th Sept: Kyneton District Daffodil-Arts Festival, 
Kyneton, Vic. Enquiries (054)27.2065. 


4th to 5th Sept: Bundaberg Garden Expo, Agrotrend Site, 
Bundaberg, Qld. 


5th to 7th Sept: GAFA International Garden Trade Fair, 
Cologne, Germany. 


7th to 12th Sept: 11th International Botanic Gardens 
Conference, Wuxi, China. 


10th to 12th Sept: Australian National Flower Show, Royal 
Exhibition Building, Melbourne. Enquiries Barry Flynn 
(03)569.4400. 


10th to 13th Sept: Berry Gardens Festival; 11 gardens open 
to the public. Enquiries Bernice Dobson (044)64.222i or 
Nancy Bevan (044)64.1586. 


11th to 12th Sept: Garden Market at Eryldene, 17 McIntosh 
Rd, Gordon, NSW 2072. Display, sales and expert advice. 
Enquiries (02)489.2271. ' 


17th to 19th Sept: Sydney Alternative Farming and 
Gardening Exhibition, | Hawkesbury Showground, 
Clarendon, NSW. Enquiries Rural Scene Promotions 
(043)68.2040. 


17th to 19th Sept: Australian Geranium Society “Get 
Together” weekend, Bundanoon, NSW. Enquiries Mrs G. 
Perry (02)604.1742 after 7 pm. 


18th to 24th Sept: Garden Club of Australia Inc 14th 
Convention, Port Augusta, SA. Enquiries John Zwar 
(086)71.0166 (bus) or (086.71.0324) (a/h) or Vonnie 
Altman (086)42.3419; John Press (086)42.6396. 

18th to 25th Sept: Toowoomba Carnival of Flowers, 
Toowoomba, Qld. | 

18th to 26th Sept: “Spring in the Gardens”, Royal Botanic 
Gardens Sydney. 

19th Sept: Crookwell Shire Tourist Association 1993 Spring 
Festival Garden Feature. Enquiries (048)32.1988.. 

25th Sept to 4th Oct: Bowral Tulip Time Festival. Enquiries 
Bowral Tulip Time Office (048)61.313 or Mittagong Visitor 
Centre (048)71.2888. ee 
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26th Sept: Tulip Festival, Royal Tasmanian Botanical 
Gardens, Hobart. Enquiries (002)34.6299. 


Sept to Oct: Contemporary Outdoor Furniture Show, 
Cuppacumbalong Craft Centre, Naas Rd, Tharwa, ACT. 


OCTOBER 


2nd and 3rd Oct: Horticultural Society of Canberra Private 
garden Openings; admission $2 each garden. Enquiries 
(06)248.6235. 


2nd and 3rd Oct: Australian Native Orchid Society Spring 
Show, 


National Herbarium, Birdwood Ave, S. Yarra, Vic. Enquiries 
Helene Wild (03)398.2617 or Dean Shannon (03)669.1543. 


9th and 10th Oct: Horticultural Society of Canberra, gardens 
open in Queanbeyan and Jerrabomberra. Enquiries 
(06)248.6235. 


16th and 17th Oct: Bilpin Spring Flower Show, Bilpin Hall, 
Bilpin, NSW. Enquiries (045)67.2148. 
16th and 17th Oct: Horticultural Society of Canberra Private 


Garden Openings. Admission $2 each garden. Enquiries 
(06)248.6235. 


17th Oct: “Spring Fling”, Open Day at Australian National 
Botanic Gardens, organized by the Friends; includes special 
tours. Enquiries Ann Joyce on (06)250.9538. 


21st to 23rd October: South-east Queensland Garden Tour 
arranged by Australian Garden Journal (see advert this 
issue). | 

23rd and 24th Oct: Cootamundra Country Garden 
Weekend. Enquiries (069)43.2239 or (069)43.2204. 


29th and 30th Oct: 2nd National Treefest, Murrumburrah 
High School, NSW. Enquiries PO Box 66, Harden, NSW 
2587. . 


30th and 31st Oct: Dunedoo Country Garden Tour; ten 
gardens open. Enquiries Michele McAlpine (063)75.1453 or 
Maggie Hooker (063)75.1325. 1 


30th and 31st Oct: “The Romance of the Rose, Singleton, 
NSW. Enquiries Elizabeth Moore (065)72.1315) or Doreen 
Hall (065)77.3139. ; 


NOVEMBER 


11th to 15th Nov: Fifth International Heritage Rose 
Conference, Hahndorf, South Australia. Enquiries and res- 
ervation forms from Jean Reid, 1058 Port Road, Albert Park, 
SA 5014; tel (08)47.1727; fax (08)47.1770. 

19th to 21st Nov: Spring Show for David Austin roses at 
The Perfumed Garden, Moorooduc, Vic. 

Enquiries (059)78.8547. 


1994 


21st to 27th Aug: XXIVth International Horticultural 
Congress, Yyoto, Japan. 
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The Picreciian Gaiden Journal 


Perennial 


9 Beltana Rd 


GBDoctiyal Rs 
Festival 1993 
18 — 26 September 


Bathe in the warmth of spring sunshine while enjoying 
the magic of the Royal Botanic Gardens in full bloom 
at Sydney’s premier annual floral festival. 


* Floral displays ¢ Free daily entertainment 
* The Spring Show of the + Australiana village with 
Orchid Society of NSW bush tucker and Aboriginal 


* Arts and crafts entertainers (25th, 26th) 
* Herbarium Open Days ° Festival food 

(25th, 26th) ¢ Environment forum (18th) 
* Plant propagation * Government House Open 
* Nursery tours Day (19th), Senior Citizens 
* Special guided walks (20th — morning) 
* Jazz Supper Club Inquiries and fees 

(23rd — 26th) Telephone (02) 231 8172 


Roya Botanic GARDENS SYDNEY 
Mrs Macquaries Road, Sydney NSW 2000, Australia 


and Cottage Garden Specialist 


Alberts grows all plants for sale 

in the nursery. Over 1100 species 

and cultivars of hardy perennials 
are available, many rare and unusual. 


Open 7 days: 10 am -4 pm 


PIALLIGO ACT 2609 


; 7 MUALGN, 000228 937 
Where nature tends 
_ to grow on you. 
490 Galston Road, (P.O. 

Box 29) Dural, NSW 2158. 
Phone (02) 651 1322 
Fax (02) 651 2146 

Opene lay except Good 

Friday and Christmas Day 
Rose Nursery, Mitchell — 
Highway, Narromine, NSW 
2821. Fax: (068) 89 253: 
Open Mon-Fri, 9am- 
Hols. excluded 


Now you can 
have a bed of roses 
for nine months 

of the year. 


Ab, oy Ab New ‘Parade’ Roses 


; boast forty to 
i fifty flowers at a 
. time and last 


fifty percent longer 
than other roses. 


They are easy 
to look after 
and flower nearly 
five times a year. 
So your garden 
will be full of roses. 


They-.come in 
ten different colours 
with half 
of them’ scented. 
And they're 
surprisingly inexpensive. 


You can keep them 


my 
indoors, or start 1 


wi that rose garden you “4g 

“ x 

promised yourself. 
Or they make 


a perfect gift. 


o 


The Budding Success. 


‘Parade’ Roses from Rosanova 
available from plant retailers, Australia wide. 
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THE 
INDISPENSABLE 
COMPANION 
to garden visiting 


Contains the entire programme, 
from August 1993 to August 1994, 
descriptions of the gardens; 


details of how to get there 


(an absolute must for country gardens); 


their sizes, so that you can allot 
the right time to see them 
properly; whether there are 


refreshments available... 


Published by ABC Books; available 
at ABC Shops, ABC Centres, all good 
bookshops and newsagents. $12.95 


Seduction 


Lightly perfumed, long flowering and disease 
resistant. Available in Std and Bush. 
OPEN EVERY DAY 


45-47 TENNYSON AVENUE, TURRAMURRA 
NEW SOUTH WALES 2074 
Telephone (02) 487 3888 Fax (02) 489 


Perennial 
and Cottage Garden Specialist 


Alberts grows all plants for sale 

in the nursery. Over 1100 species 

and cultivars of hardy perennials 
are available, many rare and unusual. 


Open 7 days: 10am -4 pm 


9 Beltana Rd 
PIALLIGO ACT 2609 
Ph. CD): 248 0300 _ 
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WATER, WATER — 
BUT NOT 
EVERYWHERE 


‘Water, Water everywhere 

and all the boards did shrink. 

Water, Water everywhere 

Nor any drop to drink’ 

(Samuel Coleridge; The Ancient Mariner) 

There is no doubt that one of the most important, if not the most 
important, issues that almost all Australian gardeners have to face right 
now and for all of the foreseeable future is that of water usage. 

For too long many of us have looked on water as a limitless commodity 
that comes out of a tap whenever it is turned on. Now we are learning 
quickly that it is far from limited, that it is a precious resource and, further- 
more, as local authorities adopt the “user pays” principle, one that costs 
money. 

There is, of course, the danger of a knee-jerk reaction; I have even heard 
people say that they will have to stop buying plants because they won’t be 
able to afford to keep them watered. The truth is that one can have a per- 
fectly good garden that does not require large quantities of water. 

John Zwar’s article in this issue, on water efficient plantings at Roxby 
Downs, shows how much can be achieved in one of the driest parts of this 
dry continent, and will be of interest both to professional designers and 
home gardeners. 

A number of good books on the subject have been published recently. 
Jane Taylor’s “The Dry Garden”, though not written specifically for 
Australian conditions, is one and is very fairly reviewed in this issue by Dr 
Robert Boden. More recently we have Kevin Walsh’s “Water-saving 
Gardening in Australia”, published by Reed Books. 

Next year’s Garden Design Conference in Melboune, sponsored by 
Landscape Australia, will provide another opportunity of learning about 
what the Americans choose to call “xeriscaping”, which to me is a joyless 
word and largely meaningless unless you happen to know that “xeros” is 
the Greek word for “dry”. Professor Robert Perry, from California, is a 
“xeriscape” specialist and will be speaking at this Conference. 

Also in this issue we reproduce an abridged version of an article on Drip 
Irrigation written by James Kourik for “Pacific Horticulture”. Kourik has. 
recently published a book on this subject, but some may disagree with his 
findings; indeed another Californian, Gerald B. Fischer, advocates almost the 
exact opposite. Some gardeners even advise against drip irrigation, but it is, 
nonetheless, a subject on which all reasoned arguments should be heard. 

In our “Product News” in this issue, too, you will find some information 
on a new water-saving product that is made out of old rubber tyres and 
reclaimed plastic containers. That is about as “green” as one can get, 
without going over the top! 

In future issues we hope to bring you articles by people who garden in 
other dry parts of the world, notably California, South Africa and the 
Mediterranean countries. 

Finally, I may be allowed a minor irreverance to quote from a sign 
which, I am told, adorns every public toilet in a certain shopping complex 
in Santa Barbara: 

“In this land of sun and fun, 

We never flush for No 1”. 

TIM NORTH 
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his article is general in nature 

and deals with the more com- 
monly raised Polyanthus varieties for 
temperate areas, including some 
lesser known and beautiful forms. 

Here in Vancouver, summers 
reach 80 to 85 degrees Fahrenheit 
(27 to 30 degrees Celsius) as a rule, 
with winters down to freezing, short 
spells of snow and lowest tempera- 
tures down to around 20 degrees 
Fahrenheit (minus 7 degrees 
Celsius). Nearly all polyanthus are 
hardy and do well if kept shaded 
from summer sun and not allowed to 
dry out. Lately our Society (the 
American Primrose Society) has 
expanded in Alaska, and surprisingly 
to most people, many types of 
Primula do very well there, a far dif- 
ferent habitat from Australia but 
your conditions can be equally suc- 
cessful. 

The Polyanthus is thought to 
have arisen from a natural cross 
between the common “Primrose” 
(P. vulgaris) and the Cowslip (P. 


P. vulgaris (Primrose) 
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veris). For many years all flowers 
were reddish brown which may have 
been due to an infusion of genes 
from the reddish form of primrose, 
the so-called Turkey Purple, P. vul- 
garis rubra. A choice yellow 
polyanthus was noted by Gertrude 
Jekyll around 1880 and from that 
single plant her famous Munstead 
strain was developed. These were 
very hardy and some divisions still 
exist, even spread all over the world 
by caring gardeners. They clump 
well and by their very existence 
prove what survivors they are. 

Over the last century many 
strains have been devel- 
oped with special charac- 
teristics, all produced by 
careful hybrid-izing. Some 
are noted for outstanding 
colours (blues, pinks, etc), 
others for size, markings, 
habit and so on. The 
“Pacific Giants” are grand 
and colourful but lacked 
hardiness here and a 


heavy frost decimated some large 
plantings one year. For a more tem- 
perate climate they are hard to beat. 
A list of some of the strains devel- 
oped over the years is shown in Fig 1. 

There were famous named 
polyanthus plants over the years, 
including doubles. Sadly, these have 
nearly all disappeared. Some of the 
miniatures, or Juliana hybrid stalked 
forms, are easier to find. One of my 
projects is to collect old-fashioned 
polyanthus wherever they are found, 
such as from long established 
gardens and around old homes 
threatened by the bulldozer. A list of 


Some old-style blooms 


Some Polyanthus Strains 


Munstead Gertrude Jekyll 

Sutton’s ‘Superb’ ‘Brilliance’ 
‘Crimson King’ 
‘Triumph Brilliant’ 
‘Fancy Shadow 

Barnhaven 

Pacific 

Clarke's ‘Colossal’ 

Lynn’s ‘Tyee’ 

McHenry’s 

Alice Hills Baylor ‘Sky Hook’ 

Linda Eichmann ‘Majestic’ ‘Crown Pink’ 
‘Coral’ ‘Warm Laughter’ 

Blackmore & Langdon ‘Snow White’ ‘Coral’ 

New Zealand Attwood 

McLaughlin 

Dean 

Harrison ‘Tango Surpreme’ 


Goodwin 
Elliot’s 


‘Broadwell’ 


Carter’s ‘Sunset Hybrids’ 
Hurst's ‘Monarch’ 
Watkins & Simpson’s ‘Giant Bouquet’ 


some of the older named varieties is shown in 
Fig 2. Some old-style blooms are also shown. 

The gold-laced polyanthus is a striking flower 
that few gardeners have seen. Yet in England in 
the 1800s it was one of the most widely grown 
plants. Having dwindled into obscurity and almost 
extinction earlier this century, it is now gradually 
becoming more popular. Good seed is hard to 
obtain, and it does not breed true either, but 
flowers with classic markings pop up from time to 
time. This was one of the old “florists’ flowers”, 
bred to very high standards with only the very best 
being exhibited. The gold lacing should be so even 
that the division in each petal makes it appear that 
there are 10 (or sometimes 12) petals instead of 
the actual five (or six). There were many criteria 
for a good pip. The plant is hardy, does well in the 
open ground and should be divided each year. 
The origin is suspected as being from a mutation 
and the plant appeared quite suddenly around 
1750. 


Some Named Polyanthus of the Past 


Singles Golden Pheasant 

Derncleugh 
Barrowby Gem Mrs. A.M. Wilson 
Bartimeus : : ; 

Prince Silverwings 

Beamish Foam 

Rex Theodore 
Beltany Red 

Rose of Sherwood 
Blue Cockage 

Silver Annie 


Canterbury 
Fair Maid 
Hunter’s Moon 


Maize Yellow 


Miniatures (Stalked 
Hel Julianas) 
Pink Foam 
Prince Albert Firelight 
Raspberries and Cream Frolic 
Red Ensign Kinlough Beauty 
Spring Darling Lady Greer 
Tawny Port Millicent 
Topsy Miss Osborne 
Mrs. King 
Doubles Red Riddle 
Red Velvet 


Castlederg 
Chevithorne Pink 
Chevithorne Purple 
Crimson King 
Curiosity 
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However, a glance at the photo- 
graph of a seedling from wild- 
collected P. veris seed from Bulgaria 
obviously raises the question of 
whether this type of ancestry started 
it all. Now I am hybridizing the 
gold-laced polyanthus with our 
garden polyanthus, with a view to 
making larger blooms, the tradi- 
tional gold-laced being only about 
1.5 cm in diameter. Results are 
improving but retaining the precious 
markings is difficult. 

Another worthy strain of polyan- 
thus is the Cowichon line. This 
started with a single plant found in a 
garden near here. It was sterile, but 
Florence Bellis down in Oregon 
State, the founder of the famous 
Barnhaven Primroses, hybridized 
the Cowichon pollen with a bright 
red Kwon Yiu strain. Glorious deep 
reds are the typical blooms in 
modern strains, but varying from 
rose pink through to almost black. 
The most characteristic feature is the 
lack of a yellow eye, leaving the 
petals with a uniform rich sheen, 
also the dark bronzed foliage. Over 
the years colour lines have been sep- 
arated out so that there are yellow 
Cowichons, amethyst, Venetian, 
garnet and even blue. These are 
striking plants and vigorous growers. 
Lately the crosses made between P. 
‘Wanda’ and garden polyanthus 
resemble Cowichons very much and 
older books claim that the Cowichon 
is probably a first generation 
‘Wanda’ hybrid. 
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above: 


Gold-laced polyanthus 


below: 
Retaining the precious markings ts 


aifficult 


Here are some tips on growing 
polyanthus. 


* Give them a shot of 0-10-10 fer- 
tilizer to put them to sleep in the 
autumn and one of 2-20-20 to 
wake them up in the spring. 


* Good drainage is important. 
Soggy soil in winter induces rot. 


¢ Shade well. Use covers or move 
to a shady spot. in summer. 


* If leaves yellow and shrivel in 
summer and the plant is flagging 
with poor roots, it may not be 
sun scorch but more likely soil 
fungus whch becomes active with 
the warm weather. We lost 
countless plants through this at 
first. Treat with benomyl] or 
another systemic fungicide. It is a 
good idea to use this in advance 
before trouble starts. 


¢ Watch for snails, slugs, cutworms 
and weevils. 


* Keep plants as cool as possible! 


* Divide clumps, but do not 
choose a damp, cool time. After 
blooming is a good time, or late 
summer. Remove all outer leaves 
and fine roots, retain the cord- 
like thicker roots trimmed to 
about 10 cm in length. Pull apart 
the divisions, each with its new 
roots coming from high up and 
discard the old root stock. Firm 


them well in a fresh spot. Leaf 
mould and straw manure work 
wonders. 


Seed sources 


Barnhaven Primroses, Langer- 
hovad, Plouzelambre 22420, France. 


Saltspring Primroses, 2426 W47 
Avenue, Vancouver, BC, Canada 
V6M 2NE. 


L.S.A. Goodwin and Sons, Bagdad 
South, Tas 7030. 


Note 


Dr John Kerridge is President of the 
American Primrose Society, and 
Proprietor of Saltspring Prim- i. 
roses, of Vancouver, BC. 


Rich foliage highlights 


sparkling white flowers 
My Fair aye -a new white dipladenia 


This vibrant and vigorous 
white dipladenia makes a 
wonderful companion for 

‘ WON's other winners, 

Red Riding Hood™ and 
Scarlet Pimpernel**. 

My Fair Lady* flowers 
almost continuously. It has 
pale pink buds and It’s 
masses of white flowers 
have attractive yellow 
throats. 

My Fair Lady* will enhance 
any garden setting. 


Anew PVR 
white dipladenia from 


Plants you'll be 
proud of...we are 

8 Wholesale only enquiries 

Si WON Ltd P.O. Box 400 

3 Cleveland Q. 4163 or Tel: (07) 822 2897 

8 *®rv Ay Fair Lady ~ PVR Granted No. 201 ** Scarlet Pimpernel - PVR Granted No. 93 

= ASK FOR MY FAIR LADY* BY NAME AT YOUR 

rz LOCAL NURSERY OR GARDEN CENTRE 
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Wild-collected P. veris from Bulgaria 
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VWOACN. 000 228 937 
Where nature tends 
to grow on you. 
490 Galston Road, (P.O. 
Box 29) Dural, NSW 2158. 
Phone (02) 651 1322 
Fax (02) 651 2146 
Open every day except Good 
Friday and Christmas Day 
Rose Nursery, Mitchell 
rromine, NSW 
068) 89 2533 
Pri, 9: 4 


arden Teas 


Sandra CLAYTON describes some teas that are definitely not 
of the usual afternoon variety 


f you think that this refers to hot 

afternoons, ladies in crinolines 
and garden chairs with loyal house- 
hold retainers serving chilled tea and 
wafer-thin biscuits, I hate to disillu- 
sion you. The truth is a little messier 
and smellier! 

Instant pick-me-ups for your 
plants can be made easily, any time 
of the year, from an enormous range 
of waste materials. The basic process 
consists of filling a container about 
half full with the material and 
topping it up with water. Nutrients 
leach out of the material into the 
water, providing a liquid plant food. 

What can be used? The list is 
similar to that used for mulching or 
composting. Animal manure pro- 
vides an excellent dose of nitrogen 
but garden wastes, herbs, seaweed 
and weeds are all excellent. 

The resulting mixture is left for 
one to three weeks, then diluted and 
used around seedlings, transplants, 
fruiting plants and anything that 
seems to need a little extra help. 

Weeds and herbs have their own 
specific minerals to add to your 
garden teas. Try them all. 

You may not be in the habit of 
thinking of nettles as a useful plant. 
Apart from their role as a cooked 
green, they are excellent for making 
garden teas. Instead of supplying 
you with their huge amounts of iron, 
they will be giving much of it to your 
garden plants, as well as iron, 
calcium, and copper. Nettles are 
easily handled with gloves, or if you 
are a bare hands fanatic like me, 
with care. Hold them firmly (it is 
actually the light touch that will get 
you stung) and as low down the stalk 
as possible. 
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Comfrey provides calcium, nitro- 
gen, and potassium. Potassium can 
also be supplied by using dande- 
lions, garlic or nettles for teas. Like 
nettles, dandelions are a very useful 
weed, both for human and animal 
consumption and for use in 
compost, garden teas and mulches. 
They provide calcium, manganese, 
nitrogen and phosphorus. 

If the plant has the potential to be 
a pest, take care with seeding speci- 
mens, although they are probably 
safe to use once thoroughly 
drowned. 

The residue from garden teas can 
be used to make a second batch of 
tea, placed around plants or put 
onto the compost heap. 

Many people are quite happy to 
use a strong bucket and make small 
quantities of herb and manure teas 
as required. Two such buckets work 


even better. The second can be filled — 


when the first tea is about half 
brewed. In this way, supplies of tea 
are ready for use every week. 

A lid is a good idea.to keep in 
smell and is essential in summer to 
keep out flies. Manure teas are not 
as smelly as you might fear, but 
seaweed, for example, can be. 

As with everything, some garden- 
ers like to do the job more 
thoroughly. You can use a 44-gallon 
drum or some similar stout. con- 
tainer. Make sure it has not 
contained anything toxic or inimical 
to your garden. The drum can be 
mounted on bricks or on a frame 
and fitted with a tap at the bottom 
for drawing off the liquid. You will 
need some sort of a filter to stop the 


tap becoming clogged up with’ 


organic matter. 


Some people set a strong plastic 
container or drum into the ground in 
a garden bed. The finished product 
can be baled out and used on the 
spot, minimizing carting the fertiliser 
around and guaranteeing that any 
leakage will be put to good use. This 
makes it easy to manufacture herb, 
plant and weed teas, since the plants 
you make it from are growing close 
to the container. 
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add water 
until the 
mixfure 1S 
the colour 
of weak fea 


Herb, manure and weed teas can 
be used to get compost heaps 
working and are good for young 
seedlings in the seed bed as well as 
those that have been newly trans- 
planted, since good growth is 
essential at these stages. 

Urine, heavily diluted with water, 
serves the same purpose. However, 
while garden teas sit around soaking 
for a week or two, urine with water is 
used straigtaway because urine 
(once out of your body) is an excel- 
lent medium for bacterial growth. 

Garden teas are easy to make in 
whatever quantity suits your garden; 
they are free and they supply an 
unquantifiable but varied serve of 
minerals and nutrients for your 
plants. There is no excuse for not 
giving them a go. 


seed clusters 


kaves wont sting 
F they are held 
Firmly» however 
they are. best 
harvested using 
sc\ssors and 
dloves 
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with water 


manure ,herbs 


or weeds 


SS 
Herbal teas for the garden ‘ dandelion 
bright yellow 
Calcium comes from bones, beet- — ¢|gwers are Cithenecedinenns 
root leaves, brassicas, chamomile, Ce hye 2 


carried sindly 


on stems 


9 
comfrey, dandelion, fat hen, em cars ear 


mustard greens, nettle, seaweed, sow 


thistle, spinach, turnip leaves and 

watercress. Flower 
stems are 

Copper comes from chickweed, normally 

dandelion, nettle, sow thistle,  reeveyatbyava| 


spinach, and watercress. 


Iodine comes from seaweed and 
watercress. 


Iron comes from brassicas, beetroot 
leaves, chickweed, dandelion, fat 
hen, nettles, raspberry leaves, 
seaweed, sow thistle, spinach and 
watercress, 


Magnesium comes from bones, 
dandelion and parsley. 


Nitrogen comes from alfalfa, blood, 
clover, comfrey, dandelion, legumes, 
manure, nettles and urine. 


Phosphorus comes from bones, 
beetroot leaves, brassicas, dandelion, 
garlic, mustard greens, nettles, rasp- 
berry leaves, sorrel, spinach, turnip 
leaves and watercress. 


9 
: c look 
Potassium comes from beetroot ars ear 2 


leaves, borage, bracken, comfrey, very \ike: 
dandelion, garlic, leaf mould, dardelion 
manure, mint, mustard greens, nlestas 


nettles, plant wastes, raspberry 


leaves, spinach, sow thistle, water- are rounder /, 


cress and weeds. (use it the and less indented. 

they may be smooth ar 
Trace elements come from same as isan sean eee 
compost, herbs, plant wastes, # dandelion 2) MA 5 
manure, seaweed and weeds. 
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Plants of Western New 
South Wales 


by G.M. Cunningham, W.E. 
Mulham, P.L. Milthorpe and 
J.H. Leigh; published by Inkata 
Press 1993. Recommended retail 
price $130. 


Rarely does a book on plants cover its 
subject matter as thoroughly as this 
one. It was originally published in 
1981 and has recently been reprinted. 
The presentation is excellent with 
around 2,000 species, both native and 
introduced naturalised species, accu- 
rately described. The botanical 
descriptions are supplemented by 
informative notes on each species and 
almost all are illustrated by means of a 
colour plate, while for the remainder 
line drawings are used. The illustra- 
tions are of a high standard and make 
this book particularly useful for people 
with no botanical training as well as 
for professionals. A detailed index 
along with a glossary and a list of refer- 
ences are additional features. 

The book has a well written intro- 
duction covering climate, geology, 
geomorphology, soils and vegetation 
communities of Western New South 
Wales. The four authors took ten years 
to compile the information, a feat 
which may never be repeated. It is 
possibly the most useful single book 
for anyone interested in the vegetation 
of inland Australia, as many of the 
species described extend into neigh- 
bouring States and beyond. While the 
botanical descriptions may be heavy 
going for some, the clear informative 
notes and fine illustrations result in a 
book which is a valuable acquisition 
for those interested in plants of arid 
Australia. 

My only criticism of this reprint is 
that the original text was not revised so 
that changes to botanical names could 
be included. The genus Bassia for 
example was changed to Sclerolaena 
some years ago and more recently 
Cassia was changed to Senna. Where I 
live in the centre of South Australia this 
is a widely used and valuable resource, 
and at $130 I consider this book good 
value and well worth saving for. 

John Zwar 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Bonsai — Art and 
Technique 


by Jennifer Wilkinson; published 
by Lothian Books, 1993. 
Recommended retail price 
$12.95. 


What could be more enchanting than a 
copse of Trident Maple in autumn 
glory sitting on your balcony or 
Terraces 

The art of bonsai has been prac- 
tised for centuries and continues to 
captivate generations of tree lovers. It 
is a peaceful and rewarding hobby for 
both young and old, rich and poor. 
You can live in a high rise apartment 
or on a traditional quarter acre block, 
and still enjoy its pleasures. 

For anyone interested in bonsai, 
the first step is to find a comprehensive 
book on the subject, and you need go 
no further than this one. 

Another in the Lothian Australian 
Garden series, this is both inspira- 
tional and informative. If the cover 
picture of an ancient cherry tree with 
its gnarled trunk and abundance of 
gleaming red fruit isn’t enough, then 
the colour plates to follow will be sure 
_to inspire. 

A brief history of bonsai is given in 
the introduction, followed by details 
on design, special style effects and how 
to achieve them, group plantings and 
miniature bonsai. 

For the novice step-by-step direc- 
tions are provided on how to start a 
bonsai with a pre-trained tree, potted 
nursery trees, garden trees or trees 
grown from seeds. For the more 
advanced enthusiast there is a chapter 
on special techniques, with black and 
white photographs and diagrams 
detailing how to achieve special looks 
such as The Jin, Shari and Sabamiki. 

The most important aspect of 
bonsai is maintaining a healthy tree. 
Patience, training and perseverance 
are required to achieve success. Some 
bonsai specimens exist which are hun- 
dreds of years old. 

One of the most interesting sec- 
tions of this book is that on training 
Australian native trees for bonsai. A 
comprehensive list of suitable trees is 
provided. 


a 


The author takes the novice on a 
fascinating journey from the first step 
of choosing the right tree, through the 
intricacies of pruning and training, 
until you have become thoroughly 
captivated by this ancient art. 

Nicola Goc 


The Dry Garden; 
Gardening with Drought- 
tolerant Plants 


by Jane Taylor; published by 
Lothian Books, 1993. 


An experienced gardener can often tell 
more about the climate of an area by 
identifying the plants commonly 
grown there than by asking the 
“locals”. This is particularly so in 
regard to low temperatures where, for 
some strange reason, many people 
seem to want to boast about how cold 
it is where they live. However, if 
someone standing under a lemon- 
scented gum in a coastal garden claims 
extreme winters you know they are 
exaggerating as the tree would not 
survive if it was as cold as they profess 
it to be. 

Drought tolerance is not discerned 
as easily. Supplementary weatering, 
mulching and careful placement to 
gain protection from drying winds may 
offset some of the adverse effects of 
drought and high summer tempera- 
tures. 

Nevertheless there are common 
morphological indicators of drought 
hardiness, and Jane Taylor describes 
some of these in the introductory 
chapter to her book. Hairy, grey 
foliage which reflects heat, thickened 
or shiny leaf surfaces and reduction in 
leaf size are examples. Leaf orientation 
is also important and Jane Taylor 
recognises this habit in Manzanita, 
Arctostaphylos species. A similar behav- 
iour occurs with many eucalypts 
whose adult leaves hang with the 
narrow edge to the direction of the sun 
during the hottest part of the day. This 
is believed to assist in reducing water 
loss. 

The deciduous nature of many 
trees is commonly believed to be a 
response to cold winter conditions. In 
monsoonal climates however trees like 
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Baobab, Adansonia gregorit, are decid- 
uous during the long dry season. Some 
plants which reproduce by bulbs, 
corms or rhizomes avoid drought by 
remaining dormant during the hottest 
and driest times of the year. 

Root systems are largely unseen 
and therefore often neglected; however 
research has shown that some trees 
such as pistachio nut, Pistacia vera, 
owe part of their drought tolerance to 
development of a long taproot well 
before top growth starts. 

The final chapter of this book deals 
with dry garden maintenance, offering 
suggestions for mulching, controlled 
irrigation and siting to avoid heat 
stress. These suggestions are presented 
briefly, and readers seeking detailed 
information to apply to Australian 
gardens should seek references with 
descriptions of products and methods 
proven and available locally. 

The bulk of the text is devoted to 
descriptive lists of plants in various 
categories, including trees, shrubs, 
climbers, perennials, bulbs, succulents 
and grasses. Australian readers will be 
surprised at the inclusion of some 
species which might tolerate a United 
Kingdom drought, which occurs when 
there is no rain for two weeks, but cer- 
tainly would not stand the drought 
patterns occuring anywhere west of 
the Great Dividing Range. Phlox subu- 
lata, Paulownia tomemtosa, Cedrus 
deodara and Doryanthes palmeri are 
examples. The author seems to have 
concentrated on species from cold, 
dryish climates rather than hot dry 
ones, 

Jane Taylor qualifies her recom- 
mendations based on experience in 
California and Pakistan; however she 
is not helped by her publisher’s blurb 
on the dust jacket which claims the 
book “is the first guide to choosing 
plants that will flourish during water 
shortages”. The book was published 
Originally in the UK as “Plants for Dry 
Gardens”, a more appropriate title 
than that used in the local edition. 

In his forward to this Australian 
edition, John Patrick emphasises the 
importance of recognising the need to 
reduce water use in the garden. In a 
positive approach, he emphasises that 
“gardening within a limited water 
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budget is an opportunity not a con- 
straint: a chance to explore new 
directions and to use new plant combi- 
nations, rather than repeat those seen 
so regularly in gardens”. John also pro- 
vides a useful warning that 
characteristics which provide drought 
hardiness may also lead to weediness. 
This is particularly so among grasses 
with Pampass Grass, Cortaderia sell- 
oana being a prime example, as 
recognised by Jane Taylor. The author 
however praises another weedy 
species, Chinese Privet, Ligustrum 
lucidum, calling it an indispensable tree 
for dry gardens. In my view no pub- 
lisher of gardening books released in 
Australia should allow Chinese Privet 
to be promoted without warning of its 
weed potential. 

_ This book is abundantly illustrated 
with sharp colour photographs includ- 
ing many close-ups. Aeonium 
‘Zwartkop’ (p 164) and the cover pho- 
tographs of Eschscholzia californica and 
Linaria are stunning. Layout is excel- 
lent, particularly the Contents pages 
which tend to be formal and dreary in 
many gardening books. 

In summary, this is a well pre- 
sented book which raises awareness of 
the benefits of selecting species to suit 
the climate. Australian dry country 
gardeners should however confirm 
some of the species recommendations 
in local texts such as “Grow What 


Where”, cited as a reference by Jane’ 


Taylor. Gardeners in arid places like 
central Australia are advised to seek 
texts such as “Gardens in the Desert; 
Imaginative Gardening in Arid 
Australia” by Angela Brennan and the 
new edition of “Trees and Shrubs” 
produced by the Queensland Forest 
Service. Both are low cost no frills 
publications concentrating on content. 

Robert Boden 


Flora of Victoria; Vol 1 — 
Introduction 

edited by D.B. Foreman and 
N.G. Walsh; published by 
Inkarta Press. Recommended 
retail price $88.00. 


This reviewer is not a botanist but you 


do not have to be one to appreciate 


and enjoy this volume, the first of four 
to be published. The other three will 
give descriptions, distribution maps, 
keys and glossaries for over 4,000 
species of vascular plants known to 
occur in Victoria. These will in effect 
be updating the two-volume 
“Handbook to Plants in Victoria” by 
Jim Willis, first published in 1970. 

Indeed, this volume may prove to 
be the most popular of the four. It 
comprises an Introduction by the 
Acting Chief Botanist of Victoria, J.H. 
Ross, and ten chapters covering 
Prehistory; Geology and 
Geomorphology; Climate; Botanical 
Exploration; Natural Regions and 
Vegetation; Use of Plants by Koories; 
Interplay of Flora with Fire; Rare and 
Threatened Plants; and Exotic Flora 
and its Impact on Indigenous Biota 
(surely this should be either the biota 
or biotas? 

In his introduction, Dr Ross 
emphasises that although knowledge 
has increased significantly in recent 
years, there is still an enormous 
amount to be learned. Why, for 
instance, do some species have 
restricted ranges while what appear to. 
be close relatives occupy a much wider 
diversity of habitats? Jim Willis, 
writing on botanical exploration, men- 
tions the “tradition of excellent work 
carried out by amateur botanists”, sin- 
gling out Cliff Beauglehole of Portland 
whose voucher specimens, collected 
while working for the Land 
Conservation Council, probably 
exceed the sum total of all those made 
by others this century. He also 
reminds us how wrong von Mueller 
was when in 1863, after ten years in 
office as Government Botanist, he 
wrote that “the botanical investigation 
of the territory is now nearly com- 
pleted”. Characteristically, Dr Willis 
makes no mention of his own work 
and there is no picture of him; 
someone else has had to add a para- 
graph to his chapter yet few can have 
done more to classify Victorian plants. 

For gardeners, the final chapter by 
Geoff Carr should stir consciences; 
28% of all species to be treated in this 
work will be exotics, compared — 
perhaps not surprisingly — with 10% 
in Western Australia. Many of the 
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most dangerous weeds, such as 
Polygala myrtifolia, are sold in large 
numbers by nurseries. Some native 
plants such as Pittosporum undulatum 
have become invasive when conditions 
suit them. The whole topic is complex 
but there is no doubt that gardeners 
ought to be wary about what they 
introduce and grow. 

All Land Managers need to read 
the chapter on fire. Burning off at the 
wrong time of the year, or too often, or 
at the wrong intensity, can destroy 
whole populations. Yet many plants 
need fire for the germination of seed 
or, like orchids and grasstrees, to stim- 
ulate flowering; another complex topic 
about which much has to be learned. 

Different readers will find different 
chapters stimulating. As one who has 
been working on a system of climatic 
zones for Australian gardeners I found 
the chapter on climate encouraging, 
except that it does not in my opinion 
give enough weight to the importance 
of sunshine in ripening wood and con- 
ferring frost hardiness. North-east 
Victoria can be much colder than the 
south but gets more winter sun; one 
result is that it is much easier to grow 
citrus there — and doubtless many 
other plants. 

One consequence of publishing 
this volume in advance of the plant 
lists, which will contain up-to-date 
nomenclature (so far as such a thing 
exists) is that some old friends may not 
be recognised, such as Paraserianthes 
in place of Albizzia. 

The book is expensive but its use- 
fulness will far outlast that of cheaper 
volumes. I know of no other Flora 
with so widely informative an intro- 
duction. 

T.R. Garnett 


Gardens in Provence 

by Louisa Jones; photography by 
Vincent Motte; published by 
Flammarian and distributed in 
Australia by Thames and 


Hudson. Recommended retail 
price $99.00. 


Provence! The very word conjures up 


an idyllic world, loved by numerous 
invaders in turn from Greeks, through 
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Romans who gave the area its name 
and its characteristic field shapes and 
urban forms, to the modern invaders, 
the wealthy cosmopolitan settlers who 
demand the sun, swimming pools, 
rustic authenticity and tend to be 
amused by the local population. In 
some respects this wonderfully inspir- 
ing book charts the degree to which 
this cosmopolitan influence has over- 
taken the traditional one and to some, 
and sadly a much lesser degree the 
extent that older traditions survive. 
Few gardens of the locals are revealed, 
rather these are the gardens of the 
sophisticated wealthy with garden 
designers from Paris who interpret the 
local colour; too frequently in a way 
that reveals a worldwide uniformity, 
for example in a passion for pastels or 
more commonly for white flowers and 
evergreen or evergrey foliage. 

Imagine the type of Provencal gar- 
dener who is so keen to copy English 
examples as to be delighted when 
British visitors exclaim of her delight- 
fully shaded garden, “But this could 
be England!”. So, sadly, it appears 
that international tastes are destroying 
another of the loveliest parts of the 
world. Terence Conran’s garden typi- 
fies this approach to me; massive steps 
described by the author as “monu- 
mental”, are lined by canal channels 
through which water tumbles from the 
higher swimming pool down towards 
their humble mas painted in the “now 
fashionable” orange and blue hues. 

My experience of purchasers of 
many French country properties is 
that they save the houses and barns 
from dereliction, but there is a need 
for a sensitivity towards the character 
and scale of the traditional landscape 
not always evident here, where abun- 
dant money has achieved marvellous 
landscapes only some of which really 
respond to their setting. 

The most serious problem appears 
to be the conflict between these 
summer residents and local farmers. 
There is already a tenfold increase in 
demand for drinking water during the 
summer, compounded by garden irri- 
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gation and swimming pools! Add to 
this the use of enormously deep bores 
to obtain further water and the 
dangers of drought and the loss of 
livelihood for the local population 
becomes apparent. 

Louisa Jones focuses too much on 
this cosmopolitan population and their 
gardens, yet she does so in a text that 
is informative and tight, following 
various themes and consistently listing 
the plants that perform so well in 
Provence. 

Having made these comments 
about the gardens she describes I 
should say that I am perhaps being 
unfair to this most luscious book; good 
to handle and to browse, it contains 
images of gardens that should give 
those of us in southern Australia great 
hope, for these are mostly gardens 
grown with little water. Light reveals 
itself as the most magical of garden 
elements. The importance and colour 
of natural stone, especially as it weath- 
ers, becomes apparent. But most of all 
look at and enjoy the colour of the 
plants, the foliage, flower and fruit, 
grown with little water. What is 
revealed is not a dusty, dry scene but 
one of magical colours, without rather 
drear camellias and rhododendrons, 
but with the grey of olives above a 
sheet of brilliant red poppies or a 
massed carpet of yellow hypericum, 
the beauty of the spring flowers of the 
Judas Tree (Cercis siliquastrum) — visit 
Adelaide Botanic Gardens in spring if 
you would see how good this can be: 
roses, lavenders, cotton lavenders, 
parthenocissus and almonds combined 
with terracotta tubs and exhilarating 
paint colours. There is much to inspire 
each and every one of us. 

Sadly, when plant sources suitable 
to this environment are discussed in 
this book, California, New Zealand, 
South Africa and Chile all get a 
mention and in the following list so 
does Callistemon. Australia misses out 
again; perhaps we should do more to 
promote our fabulous dryland flora 
overseas. 

John Patrick 
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Sponsored by: Landscape Australia 


The theme: “Gardens for To-morrow” 


Venue: The Leonda in Melbourne 
Dates: 10th, 11th and 12th March 


Chairman: Professor George Seddon 


Profiles on some of the principal speakers: 


John Brookes, apart from a private practice in design 
and construction which operates throughout the UK, 
also undertakes consultancies in Europe, USA, Japan, 
Australia and South America. One of his recent pro- 
jects was the Walled Garden at Chicago Botanic 
Gardens (to be featured in a forthcoming issue of this 
Journal). 

He has 15 published works to his credit, including 
“Your Garden Design Book”, published in Australia 
by Lothian Books in 1991. He also makes regular tele- 
vision appearances on BBC2 “Gardener’s World” and 
other programmes on garden design. 

He last visited Australia in 1989, when he was one 
of the speakers at the Garden Design Conference in 
Melbourne. 

John Brookes will speak on “Principles of Garden 
Design”. 


Pamela Burton is a landscape architect in the 
practice of Burton and Spitz of Santa Monica 
California. Her garden design philosophy is very much 
theme-oriented. For example, one garden she named 
for her client “Arcadia Lost”, after John Milton’s 
poem “Paradise Lost”. The garden was embedded in 
symbolism with each character in Milton’s poem being 
represented by a chosen species of plant in order along 
a pathway. In another garden she used Californian 
native plants, citrus and hybridized European trees to 
trace the journey of European immigrants to 
California. “We always try to give the garden some 
kind of meaning”, she says. 

Pamela Burton’s subject will be “Responding to a 
Sense of Place”. 


Professor Robert Perry from Cal-Poly 
University of Pomona, California, has published two 
books on water saving gardens and has designed a 
number of examples in his home State. Over the years 
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he has developed a strong interest in landscaping from 
an environmental perspective with the long-term goal 
of increasing the sustainability and benefits of built 
landscape. Apart from water conservation he is con- 
cerned with species diversity, wildlife, composting and 
edible planting concepts. He has also been involved in 
water conservation legislation and ordinances at local, 
regional and statewide levels. 

Professor Perry will speak on “Xeriscape Garden 
Design”. 


Topher Delaney is a landscape architect from San 
Francisco who also runs a landscape construction 
company. Although she has a rather more traditional 
approach than Martha Schwartz, she still comes under 
the category of Avant Gardener. As both designer and 
contractor she sees the process of design/build as a 
way of shortening the drawing board phase and carry- 
ing the design process into the field: by building art 
oriented details in the field to fit a particular situation 
she can often save her client money. 

In a San Francisco roof garden, which could not 
bear the weight of soil — in fact parts could not even 
be walked on — she covered the off-limits area with 
pebbles and added topiary horses, which were an 
attempt to explore historic landscape forms and bring 
humour into the garden. Other humorous touches 
included “stone” garbage cans built of styrene, and 
pavers of handmade concrete to create a trompe-l’oeil 
Gigi, 

Topher Delaney’s subject will be “Creative 
Approaches to Garden Design”. 

Speakers from Australia will include John Patrick, 
Dr Peter Valder, Roger Elliot, Judith Rawlings, 
Stephen Forbes, Geoff Sanderson and Helen 
Armstrong, who has recently completed a study on 
ethnic gardens.. 


Conference Director: Elizabeth Jacka, tel (03) 836 9071. 
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History of the Emu Valley 
Rhododendron Garden 


Burnie, Tasmania 


Rs years ago a group of four 
rhododendron gardeners met 
to share their enthusiasm for the 
growing of rhododendrons with 
one another. They all lived in the 
Burnie area so were able to meet 
and talk and exchange ideas with 
one another quite easily. 

They were Noel Sullivan, Maurie 
Kupsch, Hilary O’Rourke and their 
leader, Bob Malone. All were 
anxious to further the growing of the 
new varieties either from seed or 
plants from overseas, and to 
hybridise new varieties more suited 
to the climate of the North-west 
coast and Tasmania generally. 

Their enthusiasm transferred 
itself to other growers and gardeners 
in the area and in 1977 the North- 
west branch of the Rhododendron 
Society was formed. 

It was soon apparent that their 
success rate was so great that they 
needed some land other than their 
own gardens in which to plant and 
share their growing interest with 
others and with the public. 

In 1981 Hilary O’Rourke leased 
the Society 17 hectares of land. 
Steeply wooded, watered by various 
creeks, facing north and east and 
most of the land lying in a natural 
amphitheatre, it was the perfect site 
for growing rhododendrons. 

The membership has grown 
rapidly and those early enthusiasts 
tackled the clearing and planting of 


the first acre with great vigour. A 
lake was created in the first year and 


. the first rhododendrons, the gift of 


Bob Malone, were planted along the 
lake wall. We were in business. 
From that day the Society has 
gone from strength to strength, and 
led by the same four pioneers, with 
Bob Malone now Patron, the Emu 
Valley Rhododendron Garden was 
formed, the land purchased and the 


garden established. 


The purpose of the Garden is to 
promote interest in both species and 
varieties of rhododendron. The 
Garden is set out to correspond to 
the main areas of the world where 
rhododendrons may be found in the 
wild. It also features trees and shrubs 
of outstanding interest or beauty 
found in association with rhododen- 
drons in those areas. 

In recent years a second lake has 
been built, and this year a further 
lake will be added. A large Gazebo 
and the base for a Visitors’ Centre 
have also been built. 

Walking tracks throughout the 
Garden have been established and a 
bridge built across the lake. A 
second car park was constructed 
when it became apparent that more 
parking was needed. Service roads 
were established and a great deal of 
stone walling has been undertaken. 

All the time the planting of 
rhododendrons continued, thanks 


mainly to the great generosity of the 


original four friends (and their 
friends), but also the “Four Friends” 
skills in propagating from seed and 
cuttings, materials taken from good 
stock found throughout the State. 

The native trees have been left 
for shade and protection, and with 
the blackberry cleared the plants 
have thrived in the wonderful soil. 
Wild life abounds and the feathered 
friends are a delight, while the furred 
ones are a bit of a pest! 

Two years ago, Hilary O’Rourke 
raised a beautiful red rhododendron 
which he named ‘City of Burnie’, 
and this has now been adopted as 
the emblem for the city. It flowers in 
September and October. 

A caretaker’s cottage has been 
installed and a nursery area is now 
under construction with one shade 
tunnel up and in working order. 
Many watering outlets have been 
established and the whole garden 
has been mulched with bark. 

The Society members have a 
garden to be proud of and it is their 
work and enthusiasm that has 
carried so far. With the help and 
most generous support of the 
Garden’s many friends in the Burnie 
area we certainly would not be in 
such an enviable position as we are 
today. 

The Garden is situated eight kilo- 
metres south of Burnie, signposted 
6 km on Mount Road to Ridgeley 
and opened to the public from 
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above: Iris among orange mollis 
azaleas 


left: Rhododendrons flowering among 


Blackwood trees 
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September to March. A small charge is made, and visitors are encouraged to 
bring a picnic and enjoy it by the lake. Seating, and some tables, are to be 
found around the Garden and toilets are situated in the basement of the future 
Visitors’ Centre. i} 

The Pacific Region International Rhododendron Conference will be held in 
Burnie from Friday 28th October to Tuesday 2nd November 1994, bringing 
together many growers from 
around the world. 

Although the Garden is open 
seven days a week from lst 
September until 31st March, the 
best time to view most of the 
rhododendrons in flower is from 
early October through to the 
end of November. 


Further enquiries may be 
addressed to: 


Mrs Fairie Nielsen, Pigeon Hill, 
RSD 469, Burnie, Tas 7320; tel 
(004)33.0077, or 


Mr Niel Jordan, 27 Scarfe 
Street, Camdale, 
Burnie,Tas 7320; 
tel (004)35.1298. = 
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by Wendy LANGTON 


hile present-day hybridists are responsible for 

many of the new and spectacular multi-petalled 
blooms now available to gardeners, the doubling of 
flowers in itself is not new, as Theophrastus (372- 
287BC) attests. “Among roses there are many 
differences,” he writes, “in the number of petals, in 
roughness, in beauty of colour and in sweetness of 
scent. Most have five petals, but some have 12-20 and 
some a great many more, for there are some, they say, 
which are even called hundred petalled”. 

John Gerard describes a number of double forms 
belonging to different species and genera and John 
Parkinson was familiar with double forms of daffodils, 
wallflowers, daisies, apple blossom, African marigolds 
(“of the very smell of new waxe, or of a honie comb”) 
and even a double form of rosemary, although he 
seems to have had little idea of how the doubling actu- 
ally occurred. 

Various theories existed, from the sowing of seed in 
the last quarter of the moon to depriving the plants of 
water during the growing process; continually moving 
and transplanting them; or cutting them back before 
bearing at the full moon “to make them at length bear 
double”. Another theory claimed that doubleness in 
stocks could be predicted by chewing the buds, those 
of the single variety tasting sweeter. Yet another that 
the greater number of double flowers could be found 
in the most civilized countries simply because the 
occupants thereof had taken a fancy to them. 

Christopher Smart, the 17th century poet who was 
generally conceded to be mad, was sane enough when 
he wrote that “the doubling of flowers is the improve- 
ment of the Gardener’s talent”, obviously having some 
understanding of the hybridization process. On the 
other hand it is to be hoped that John Bunyan writing 
that “all the flowers in God’s garden are double” was 
speaking allegorically of an other-wordly situation 
because if all the flowers in God’s earth-garden were in 
fact double there would be serious problems in 
keeping up the supply. 

In the 18th century double flowers still had a 
special novelty appeal — the double jonquils planted 
out in the gardens of Blenheim Palace thereafter being 
known as Queen Anne’s jonquils; and John Keats in a 
letter to Fanny, dated April 1819, wrote: “I hope you 
have a good store of double violets — I think they are 
Princesses of flowers, and in a shower of rain almost as 
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fine as barley sugar drops are to a schoolboy’s 
tongue.” 

Towards the end of the century Jean-Jacques 
Rousseau declared in his outspoken way that “Those 
double flowers admired in the flower bed are monsters 
deprived of the faculty of reproducing their kind” and 
from then on they fell more and more into disrepute. 
The final denunciation came in the 1870’s when a 
young English doctor by the name of Forbes Watson 
who was also a keen amateur botanist published 
Flowers and Gardens in which he scathingly 
denounced the doubling of flowers, claiming that it 
destroyed individuality, distracted from the character 
and was a reflection of the taste of common people in 
the same way “most vulgar people admire great red- 
faced women and judge of the beauty of prize pigs and 
oxen by their size”. 

While he rather grudgingly admitted that the best 
double forms as seen in the peony and the rose have “a 
fullness and majesty which cannot but be deeply felt”, 
generally speaking the double forms he found not to 
be as companionable as the single; and moreover “it is 
not well to be constantly dwelling in splendour”. 

In other respects Dr Watson’s book, completed on 
his untimely deathbed, is very appealing, combining 
literary scholarship with sound botanical knowledge 
(he was also a competent botanical illustrator whose 
work was much admired by John Ruskin) and his 
unique insights into plant life, applauded by other 
popular garden writers of the period — Henry Bright 
and Canon Ellacombe — ensured a wide readership, 
even William Morris being won over. 

“Be very shy”, he cautioned, “of double flowers; 
choose the old columbine where the clustering doves 
are unmistakable and distinct, not the double one 
where they run into mere tatters. Choose, if you can 
get it, the old china aster with the yellow centre, that 
goes so well with the purple-brown stems and curi- 
ously coloured florets, instead of the lumps that look 
like cut paper, of which we are now so proud”. 

The women gardeners of the period, however, were 
not so easily won over. “It is no longer the fashion to 
grow double flowers in one’s garden” was the mildly- 
phrased lament of the author of Notes from a 
Lincolnshire Garden: “They are not aesthetic 
enough for the ultra-refined taste of the followers of 
the High Art craze.” 
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Double Trouble continued 


But Mrs Earle, never one to mince words, was 
much more forthcoming. “Mr Watson is very severe in 
his condemnation of double flowers” she declared, 
“and in a way which, I think, indicates the same 
nature that could not admire Rubens or the Venetian 
painters. Surely many people with a sensuous tem- 
perament are no more to be blamed therefore than are 
people who blush to be reprimanded by those who are 
not. In their power of giving pleasure the strong- 
scented double garden flowers are superior to the 
beautiful single ones, and the neapolitan violet, the 
warm exquisitely-scented tuberose, the tender but full- 
coloured garden rose, and the carnation, give great 
delight in a harmless way to people of certain tempera- 
ments. Why should this be condemned, when that 
which pleases the eye in the beautiful forms of the 
single flower is praised? Mr Watson says “Above all, 
scorn nothing”; yet he himself condemns the cultiva- 
tor who prefers the double sweet-scented flowers. It is 
the old story; as Samuel Butler puts it, the damning of 
the sins we are not inclined to”. 

With poor Dr Watson no longer alive to defend 
himself and with Mrs Earle’s idolizing readership 
backing her to the hilt, what more was there to be said? 
Indeed, who would have now dared to say it, anyway? 

So there the matter rested. = 


ABC WN 
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Friday 24th September - Sunday 3rd October - BURNIE FESTIVAL 


A week of arts and activities including concerts, art, philatelic and fashion displays at a variety of 


venues throughout Burnie, all free of charge. 
Friday 1st and Saturday 2nd October - BURNIE SHOW 
Friday 1st to Sunday 3rd October - DEVONPORT ORCHID SHOW 


Commenced in 1971, this show offers demonstrations on re-potting orchids, with members 
available for any inquires or advice. China painting by the local guild will a feature at this years 


event. 


Saturday 9th and Sunday 10th October - WYNYARD TULIP FESTIVAL 


Now in its 3rd year, this event, located in the Wynyard Community Centre, features craft markets, 
entertainment, competitions, scenic flights and puppet shows. Wynyard is planted out in tulips, but 


there is nothing more spectacular than a visit to the Table Cape Tulip Farm. 


Friday 8th , Saturday 9th and Sunday 10th October - BURNIE ORCHID SHOW 
Held at the Burnie Civic Centre, this is the 2nd largest orchid exhibition in Tasmania. The exhibitors 


are perfectionists, with the presentation and quality of their exhibits simply out standing. 
Monday 11th - Sunday 17th October - BURNIE RHODODENDRON FESTIVAL 


Includes a special floral Art Exhibition, a horticultural evening, and a display of over 500 different 
aigiibtiay blooms at this years garden exhibition at the Burnie Civic Centre on the 16th & 17th 


October. 


JULIE KEEGAN 
GARDEN LOVERS TOURS 


Julie Keegan will introduce you to beautiful 
gardens, historic houses and delicious local 
food and wine. 


1994 Programmes 


April/May South of France, Tuscany 


and Italian Lakes 
May/June _— Portugal, Spain and 


England 


November Tasmania 


FOR BROCHURE: 


JULIE KEEGAN M.A.LH. 
7 Cove Street 

Watsons Bay 

Sydney 2030 

Tel: (02) 337 1147 

Fax: (02) 337 6782 


FOR RESERVATION: 


TRICIA JOHN 

WENTWORTH TRAVEL 
203/233 New South Head Road 
Edgecliff 2027 

Tel: (02) 327 4699 

Licence No. 2TA001726 


SPRING 


FLORAL FESTIVALS 


Saturday 23rd and Sunday 24th October - REECE HIGH SCHOOL GARDEN 
WEEKEND - Covers all aspects of gardening, floral arrangements and crafts. In its 13th. 
year, the show attracts over 14,000 visitors to view the colourful exhibits of Orchids, Australian 
Natives, Bonsai, Cacti and Geraniums. This ye 73 s -cial quest is Peter Cundall of ABC 
Gardening Australia. 


Friday 29th October - Monday Ist November - REFLEX MELBOURNE TO 
BURNIE YACHT RACE CHALLENGE - For the 2nd year Burnie will host a weekend 
of activities and water based events, to celebrate the arrival of over 50 yachts in Burnie. Music, 
food, and sailing make this event fun for the whole family. 


Friday 29th October - Monday 1st November - DELORAINE COTTAGE 
INDUSTRY AND CRAFT FAIR - 170 crafts people present 54 different crafts ranging 
from beadwork, bonsai, hand knits, painted silk, jewelry, leather work, wine making, pressed 
dry flowers with a new addition of kaleidoscopes. 

Saturday 6th November - THE LONGFORD VILLAGE GREEN GARDEN FAIR 
Making its debut on the Blooming Tasmania calendar, this ‘Old World’ fair features ‘hands- 
on-gardening blacksmiths, a band playing in the rotunda, local artists and flower and posy 
stalls. 


Saturday 13th November - FESTIVAL OF FLOWERS - WYNYARD 


For more information Telephone (004) 30 5737 
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pposite is the first of a series of “Letters 

from the UK”, which Julian Treyer- 
Evans will be writing for The Australian 
Garden Journal. 


Julian is an innovative garden designer who 
has received commissions in various parts of 
the world but works principally in the United 
Kingdom. 


One interesting commission was from Mrs 
Anita Roddick, of Body Shop fame, who 
owns three acres on the Sussex Downs. The 
only brief was that the garden must have a 
sense of humour. So there are paths that lead 
nowhere except to “No Entry” signs, a 
yellow brick path leading through an orchard 
to a pot of gold, a huge draught board, two 


ponds linked by a small waterfall over which 
leap three “permanently jumping fish”. The 
central axis of the garden leads eventually to 
a ha-ha. 


Julian aims to draw people into the garden to 
create surprises even if the project is on a 
small scale, but essentially to create a garden 
in which the client can relax. Much of his 
inspiration comes from his travels overseas, 
the USA and Japan proving to be the most 
inspirational. 

Julian was in Australia recently and delivered 
a series of lectures in Sydney, Melbourne and 
Canberra. He lives with his wife and two 
young children in the village of 
Hurstpierpoint, in Sussex. ® 


Mrs Anita Roddick’s garden in Sussex 
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(photo by courtesy of Landscape Australia) 
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A Letter 
from the UK 


Dear Tim, 


Good old Chelsea! This year’s Show was as full of 
colour and fun and interest as ever. It was packed. 
Who would have guessed that the Royal Horticultural 
Society is restricting numbers in order to give us all 
more breathing space! 


The bewildering variety of plants was, as always, eye- 
popping and the standard of horticulture was 
excellent. It is so hard not to spend a fortune; every 
plant seems to be begging to be bought. The plant of 
the Show was undoubtedly the ornamental onion, and 
nowhere was it more impressively displayed than on 
Rupert Bowlyb’s exhibit. This was devoted entirely to 
a wondrous display of more than 90 types of alliums. 
They ranged from dwarf species to giant globe-headed 
ones, and in colour from white to pink, to glossy 
violet. They have the added advantage of having 
superb dried seed heads, especially A. christophit. 


Roses were everywhere. There were a great many new 
cultivars. David Austin has introduced five new culti- 
vars of his New English Roses. Despite their name, 
they look and smell like the lovely old-fashioned kinds. 
One other particuarly interesting introduction was the 
first ever pink ornamental tobacco plant, Nicotiana 
‘Domino Salmon Pink’. It is a dwarf variety, a good 
“leaning over the fence to admire” plant. 


And here is a word of warning to all formal rose 
gardens, variegated plants and strong yellow plants. 
The RHS’ President designate, Sir Simon Hornsby, of 
the bookseller W.H. Smith fame, hates the lot of you, 
or so he says. The current President, Robin Herbert, 
who is as tall as a prize delphinium, is standing down. 
Since he began his presidency the RHS has sprung 
into life. For far too long nothing much happened 
along its dusty corridors, but now it is forging ahead 
with bold abandon. 


The Chelsea Flower Show and Wisley are still the 
jewels in the crown, but now it has taken over the 
responsibilities of Rosemoor Gardens in Devon and 
Hyde Hall in Essex; and besides the Chelsea Show it 
runs the Malvern Flower Show, the Spring Gardening 
Fair at Wembly and the Hampton Court Flower 
Show. Those corridors must be positively buzzing 
these days. 


Indeed, it is from the Hampton Court Flower Show 
that I come hot foot. It is a lovely show, well worth a 
visit, and as each year passes (this is its fourth year) so 
it becomes more impressive. It has a wonderful 
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setting. The 25 acres that it covers are spread out in 
front of Hampton Court Palace and its formal 
gardens. Many of the nurseries that exhibit at Chelsea 
are there, and many smaller country nurseries travel 
up to display and sell their wares. There is a friendly, 
jolly atmosphere, but it is not Chelsea, at least not yet. 


The gossipers among us reckon that the Chelsea Show 
will move down to Hampton Court one day: it is easy 
to reach and there is certainly more room. It seems 
strange that Chelsea, now in the heart of London, was 
itself once considered too far out of town. 


A stand that I was particularly pleased to see was the 
“Gardens Illustrated” stand. This is a new glossy A4 
sized magazine which oozes good taste and enthusi- 
asm. It is not a “how to do it” magazine, more a 
magazine which brings to our attention beautiful 
gardens from around the world. I love it. The Editor is 
Rose Atkins, and one of her Assistant Editors is 
Penelope Hobhouse, and anything she puts her name 
to must be worth its salt. Penelope is moving from 
grand Tintinhull, owned by the National Trust, but 
not far away, to start her own garden. I have seen the 
plans for her garden and they promise something 
special. 


If “Gardens Illustrated” is the magazine of the year 
then Prince Charles’ “Highgrove — Portrait of an 
Estate” must be the garden book of the year. Much of 
the book, it must be said, is about running the envi- 
ronmentally friendly (I hate the expression) estate. But 
there is enough written about his garden to make me 
realise that here is one good gardener. There was a 
fleeting visit to the gardens on our television screens 
some months ago, and they looked superb. Although 
the garden is traditional in plan, Prince Charles has 
added his own ideas which prove him to be an imagi- 
native designer; one view of his wild meadow 
bedecked with tulips has started everyone talking. Ten 
out of ten for His Royal Highness! 


Enough from me now, Tim, I am sure I have taken up 
more space than I should. Besides, it is time that I 
threw aside my stubbies and sun hat and went to pack 
my woolly hat and scarf in readiness for my trip to 
Australia! See you soon. 


With best wishes, 
Yours sincerely, 


Julian Treyer-Evans 
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Sophie Thompson 


of 
‘David Thompson 
Nurseries’ 
Gores Road, 
Summertown, 
South Australia. 


Ges with the broadest of 
smiles and a warm welcome, I 
was immediately aware of why 
‘David Thompson Nurseries’ in 
Gores Road, Summertown, is 
enjoying the success it is. 

Sophie Thompson is definitely 
an asset to the business, though 
she has not always worked in the 
nursery. A fully qualified natur- 
opath, having studied in Victoria, 
Sophie spent quite a long time 
away from home, only returning 
four years or so ago, when her 
father, David Thompson, became 
ill and subsequently died. 

“It’s the best decision I ever 
made, to come back to the nursery; 
I never thought I’d love it like I do 
— much more than practising 
naturopathy”... 

This background has given 
Sophie a wide spectrum of experi- 
ence to draw from. The four year 
course included botany and, natu- 
rally, the study of herbs. So she is 
able to discuss herbal varieties and 
applications with the most avid 
enthusiast. Enough reason alone to 
visit! 

But then, there is the garden... 

I remember when I was a child, 
having been brought up in the 
Adelaide Hills myself, my grandfa- 
ther used to drive me out to ‘David 
Thompsons’ as it was known then, 
just to view the garden, and that 
was some time ago, so imagine 
what it is like now! 

Having once been a horse 
paddock it’s hard to imagine the 
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PROFILES 


* Sophie, with Mum and partner, Coralee. 


effort, heartaches and rewards that 
have brought it to where it is now. 
45-year old Oaks, Elms, Tulip 
Trees, Beeches, Chinese Pistachios 
and Flowering Cherries make up 
the framework of the garden. The 
white weeping cherry, which 
enthralled me all those years ago, is 
now seven metres across and prob- 
ably the best I’ve ever seen. 

David’s special interest 
included dwarf conifers, and his 
own private collection looks stun- 
ning in the garden now. 

The garden is a major drawcard 
and is featured in The Australian 
Open Garden Scheme this year. 

Not only does the garden 
provide the nursery with welcome 
visitors and custom but is also an 
arboretum for cuttings, seeds and 
grafting material — all of which are 
propagated by Sophie’s mum and 
partner, Coralee, in whose capable 
hands lies the responsibility for 
continuing the supply of many of 
the unusual and rare plants for 
which the nursery is renowned. 

The partnership is unusual as 
there are very few nurseries owned 
and run by women in South 


Australia. Plans are afoot for 
further improvements. 

“We have recently received per- 
mission from the Council to 
develop Dad’s old office into tea 
rooms with windows facing into 
the Sasanqua camellias where fam- 
ilies of Blue Wrens live and we will 
probably call it The Blue Wren 
Tea House.” 

I can’t wait... 

Further directions for the 
nursery include regular informal 
lectures and information days, 
but Sophie’s main aim is to 
develop the nursery and property 
to its full potential, to continue to 
offer well informed service, 
unusual alpine plants, bulbs, 
shrubs and exotics and of course 
to continue to enjoy it. 


Pam Gurner-Hall, 
The Australian Garden Fournal 
South Australian representative 


Pam would be pleased to hear from 
you should you wish to contribute, 
and she ts able to advise you on 


advertising your garden, Nursery, 
accommodation and product on: 
(08) 388 7439 — bus hrs 
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Water Efficient Plantings 


NDAMOOKA 
ROXBY DOWNS: 


his article discusses landscaping 

and water conservation mea- 
sures practiced at Roxby Downs and 
by Olympic Dam Operations. 
Various landscaping techniques are 
employed, and some interesting and 
innovative measures are practised to 
ensure that limited and expensive 
irrigation water is used as efficiently 
as possible. 

Roxby Downs is a new town built 
to serve the huge underground 
copper, uranium, gold and silver 
mine which has been developed at 
nearby Olympic Dam by the former 


joint venturers WMC and BP. 


Australia. Construction of the town 
commenced late in 1986 and the 
first residents moved into houses in 
early 1987. The current population 
is approximately 2,400. A high stan- 
dard of attractive landscaping 
throughout the town gives a very 
Australian character and blends in 
well with the surrounding bushland. 


Town Management 


The town is a municipality run by an 
administrator. There is no elected 
council. The municipality provides 
the services normally provided by 
local government and is funded by 
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rate revenue with subsidies from the 
joint venturers and the state govern- 
ment. Distribution of electricity, 
water and the operation of the sew- 
erage treatment works is the 
responsibility of the municipality 
within the town area. 


Climate 


The climate at Roxby Downs is 
characterised by low and erratic 
rainfall, high evaporation, high 
maximum temperatures in summer 
and low minimum temperatures in 
winter. Rainfall is likely, to occur in 
any month of the year, but with a 
summer incidence of high intensity 
associated with convective thunder- 
storms. The average annual rainfall 
is 150mm and mean annual evapo- 
ration is 3,000mm. Frosts occur 
most winters. Rainfall in the area has 
a number of characteristics which 
limit the availability of water to 
plants: 


* there is very little of it 


* itis highly variable 


* it is often too light or too heavy _ 


for effective infiltration into the 
soil. 


Soils 


Soils at Roxby Downs are variable. 
Parallel dunes of deep red sands 
have a pH of 7 to 8 and swales 
between have clay soils with a pH of 
8 to 9.5. There are areas of interme- 
diate soils between these two types. 
There are also areas of gibber plain 
with heavy slightly saline stoney clay 
soils with a pH of 9. 


Vegetation 


Natural vegetation consists of low 
woodland and tall shrubland. Tree 
species include Native Pine(Callitris 
columellaris), on sandhills, Western 
Myall (Acacia papyrocarpa) on 
swales and Mulga (Acacia aneura) in 
intermediate areas. Native Apricot 
(Pittosporum phylliraeoides), Bullock 
Bush (Heterodendrum oleaefolium), 
various Eremophila species, Horse 
Mulga (Acacia ramulosa), Sandhill 
Wattle (Acacia ligulata), Narrow- 
leaved Hop Bush (Dodonaea viscosa 
subsp. angustissima), and Quondong 
(Santalum acuminatum) all occur, 
along with some less common 
species. There is a well developed 
cover of chenopods on heavier soils 
and perennial grasses on sands along 
with a wide range of ephemeral 
species. 


Water Supply 


Artesian water is pumped from the 
Great Artesian Basin 120km north 
of the town and desalinated by 
reverse osmosis for domestic use. 
The cost is 88 cents per kilolitre to 
consumers in the town, though the 
actual cost of desalination and retic- 
ulation is approximately $1.30 per 
kilolitre. 


Plant Species Selection 


Plant species are selected for their 
tolerance of local soil, water and cli- 
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matic conditions and their low water 
requirement. Australia has a diverse 
and often underrated arid and semi 
arid flora. From this vast range, local 
endemic species are considered first 
as they are obviously best adapted to 
local conditions. Other native 
species from similar environments 
may be selected to broaden the 
range and exotic species are 
included where appropriate. Piants 
selected should have the desired 
characteristics of size, strength, 
shape and colour for the planting 
purpose. An added advantage of 
selecting appropriate arid zone 
species is that they generally require 
a low level of maintenance. The 
inclusion of local endemic species is 
important as they attract native birds 
and animals and they suit the envi- 
ronment aesthetically. It may be 
necessary to have seed collected 
locally or from appropriate prove- 
nances and propagated specially for 
a planting project. If plants can be 
raised locally they will usually be 
hardier than those raised in a milder 
climate. 

In Roxby Downs most plantings 
in public areas are of native arid 
zone species and some local endemic 
species are used. Seed of local prove- 
mances were collected and 
propagated. Many existing trees and 
shrubs have been incorporated into 
the landscaping of both public and 
private areas. A 16km long rabbit 
proof fence enclosing approximately 
1400ha surrounds the town to 
protect vegetation. : 


Drip Irrigation 


Drip irrigation is the most efficient 
way of watering trees and shrubs in 
the arid zone and is ideal for estab- 
lishing new plantings. Advantages 
include cost effectiveness, greatly 
reduced evaporation losses, time 
saved over manual irrigation 
methods, the application of water 
only where needed and the flexibility 
to automatically control irrigation 
with the use of timer taps or irriga- 
tion control units. A drip irrigation 
system once installed, may be left in 
place permanently. This will allow 
irrigations to be applied in times of 
drought to ensure that plantings are 
maintained in reasonable condition. 
Extra drippers should be installed as 


Aerial view of town centre 


trees and shrubs grow larger to 
ensure a well developed root spread 
so that larger trees are wind firm. 


Often saline water can safely be 


applied by drip irrigation without 
causing saltburn to foliage, or salt 
build up in soils, especially where 
drainage is good and where plants 
are selected for salt tolerance. 
Similarly, treated and filtered waste 
waters can be safely applied by drip 
irrigation. Fertiliser can be applied 
via the drip irrigation system but this 
is not a common practice on amenity 
plantings. A wide range of drippers 
and fittings is available and expert 
advice should be sought to ensure 
that the requirements of a particular 
project are best met. 

Irrigation guidelines will vary 
from site to site, depending on soil 
types, species of plants used, density 
of planting and the time of year. The 
basic guide for irrigation in arid 
regions is to irrigate infrequently but 
thoroughly. Mid autumn to mid 
winter planting is recommended, 
except for frost tender species, to 
ensure good root development by 
summer. Water in the top 5-10cm of 
soil will evaporate during summer 
within a few days, so it is important 
to allow moisture to penetrate 
deeply. 

Basically young plants, especially 
in summer, may need a weekly irri- 
gation of approximately six hours. 
Corresponding with the plants 
growth, intervals between irrigation 


and the duration of irrigation can be 
increased gradually. By the fourth 
year trees receive only a supplemen- 
tary irrigation if drought conditions 
prevail. 

In the event of rainfall of more 
than 5mm after a sustained period 
without rain (e.g. three months or 
more), it is desirable to operate drip- 
pers for about six hours during or 
shortly afterwards especially where 
trees are less than three years old. 
This leaches away salts which have 
accumulated on the soil surface 
through evaporation and would oth- 
erwise be flushed into the young 
plants root zone by rainfall. This 
flushing irrigation after rain is not 
necessary where continuous deep 
mulch is used. 

Drip irrigation is estimated to use 
between 10% and 33% of water 
used by flood irrigation and sprinkler 
systems respectively. 

In Roxby Downs drip irrigation 
has been used on all plantings. 

Some routine maintenance of 
drip irrigation system pipework and 
occasional cleaning of blockages is 
needed to ensure trouble free opera- 
tion. Filters are necessary unless the 
water supply is filtered and these 
need regular checks and cleaning. 


Mulching 


Surface mulches are an essential 
component of all arid zone plantings 
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as they decrease evaporation of 
water from the soil by as much as 70 
percent, and greatly reduce the build 
up of salts in surface, soil. Mulches 
facilitate rainfall infiltration and 
reduce soil surface damage due to 
raindrop impact and water erosion 
caused by uncontrolled runoff. 
Mulches should be spread to a depth 
of about 100mm immediately after 
planting. 

There are many materials which 
can be used for mulch. Organic 
mulches provide the greatest benefit 
as they eventually break down and 
improve soil. These will need occa- 
sional topping up to maintain an 
effective protective covering of the 


above: 

Many existing trees and shrubs have 
been incorporated into the landscape 
on both public and private areas 


right: 
Lawns on street verges are wasteful of 
water and should not be allowed 


all photos by fohn Zwar 
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soil. Pine bark and wood chip are 
commonly used and do not break 
down quickly. Inorganic materials, 
notably gravel, pebbles and coarse 
sands are also commonly used in 
public landscaping., The use of con- 
tinuous plastic sheeting can be 
harmful rather than helpful and is 
not recommended, but squares of 
plastic around individual trees can 
be effective. 

Ground cover plants, especially 
dense growing species act as living 
mulches and provide similar benefits 
to other organic mulches. They 
should be planted in conjunction 


with supplementary mulching and © 


have the added advantage of provid- 


ing additional colour, texture and 
interest in planting schemes. In 
home gardens or small areas a much 
wider range of organic mulches can 
be used, whereas in large public 
areas light materials such as straw, 
animal manure and leaf litter tend to 
blow around in large spaces and 
break down quickly. 

_ In town centres, street verges and 
prominent areas where plantings are 
dense and ornamental, suitable 
mulches should provide a continu- 
ous cover over the planted area. 
Where plantings are more utilitarian 
such as buffer zones or shelter belts 
the aim should be to mulch around 
individual plantings, if it is not possi- 
ble to mulch the entire area. In 
buffer zone plantings it may be pos- 
sible to utilise a range of mulching 
materials which may not be aestheti- 
cally acceptable in town centres or in 
prominent areas. 

Materials for use as mulch may 
be available locally e.g. screened 
creek pebbles at Leigh Creek. 
Woodchip mulch can be produced 
by chipping tree branches and prun- 
ings, but some very hard local 
timbers such a “Mulga” and 
“Western Myall” cannot be chipped. 
It is not advisable to remove large 
areas of gibber stones for use as 
mulch unless the area is to be 
cleared and used for development or 
road construction, as the exposed 
soil is subject to erosion. However, 
when available, gibber stones make 
an attractive and serviceable mulch. 
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Reduced Grass Area 


Because of the cost and scarcity of 
irrigation water in the arid zone, 
lawns in public areas should be 
reduced to the minimum practical 
size and located where they will opti- 
mise usage and provide the most 
benefit aesthetically in the land- 
scape. Some hardy native ground 
covers make very effective and 
attractive lawn substitutes, especially 
in areas where usage and wear are 
minimal. They have the advantages 
of needing little water, no mowing, 
regular fertiliser applications or pest 
control treatments. Some also 
produce attractive flowers. 

In high use areas lawns can be 
replaced by paving, perhaps com- 
bined with overhead shade from 
pergolas or large trees. These pro- 
tected locations can be softened by 
the inclusion of suitable plantings in 
gaps left in paving or in raised 
planter boxes or beds. 

Lawns on street verges are very 
wasteful of water, much of which 
runs off down gutters, and should 
not be allowed. Appropriate ground 
covers provide a suitable and attrac- 
tive substitute. 

Ornamental tree and shrub 
species requiring more water can be 
planted near lawns as they will 
benefit from the extra water avail- 
able. This is an appropriate method 
for including limited numbers of 
showy ornamental trees with higher 
water requirements in the landscape 
in heavily used prominent locations, 
unless lawn irrigation is so accu- 
rately scheduled that little excess is 
applied. 

Irrigation systems should effec- 
tively cover the grassed area with 
sprinkler types which produce large 
droplets rather than a fine mist, 
much of which will drift away or 
evaporate without reaching the lawn. 
If possible irrigation in windy 
weather should be avoided. 

Lawns are one of the most expen- 
sive elements in public landscaping 
and by reducing the area of grass as 
described considerable savings will 
be made not only in water usage, but 
also in maintenance costs. This is 
currently being done in Woomera 
and dry land gardens developed 
instead. Artificial turf provides an 
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excellent surface for sports facilities 
such as bowling greens and tennis 
courts and is effectively used at 
Roxby Downs. The initial high cost 
is offset by the saving in water and 
maintenance. Artificial turf can be 
considered also as a substitute for 
lawn in other situations. 

The drought and moderately salt 
tolerant kikuyu grass (Pennisetum 
clandestinum) is the hardiest and best 
suited lawn grass for public areas in 
the arid zone of South Australia. 

In Roxby Downs grassed areas 
have been kept to a minimum except 
in the town centre where there is a 
wide grassed median and grassed 
surrounds of the swimming centre. 
Playing fields are multiuse, shared 
by the school and community, so 
avoiding costly duplication of large 
grassed areas. 


Night Watering 


Grassed areas should ideally be irri- 
gated in the evening to minimise 
evaporation. This is relatively simple 
with automatically controlled irriga- 
tion systems and can reduce the 
lawn water requirements by up to 
50%. Where possible drip irrigation 
systems should also be operated at 
night. Effective windbreak plantings 
will protect lawns and gardens, and 


-reduce their demand for water 


Public Education 


Public education at Roxby Downs 
includes a local garden booklet rec- 
ommending water conservation 
principles; this is issued free to all 
new residents with a selection of free 
native plants and a subsidised drip 
irrigation kit. Talks and planting 
days with school groups have been 
arranged. Occasional newspaper 
articles emphasise the need to con- 
serve water, and explain how this 
may be done. A free garden advisory 
service is also available to residents. 


Reuse of Sewage Effluent 
Water 


It is common practice to reuse 
treated sewage effluent for the irriga- 
tion of amenity plantings and sports 


fields in many towns in South 
Australia. This important source of 
water provides facilities which may 
not otherwise be available to the 
community, or would be much more 
expensive if potable water was used. 
The Health Commission requires 
that treated effluent water is chlori- 
nated to regulation standard. 
Obviously a separate reticulation 
system is necessary to convey efflu- 
ent waters to the point of use. 

In Roxby Downs sewage effluent 
water is reused after treatment which 
includes chlorination. This is used to 
irrigate the entire central parklands, 
consisting of the main oval, an 
adjoining playing field near the 
school, and part of the golf course 
which is being established. 


Water Harvesting 


Rainfall runoff from hard surfaces 
can be harvested by good design and 
landscaping. The water can either be 
allowed to run directly onto lower 
lying planted areas or collected in 
storages for later reuse. Valuable 
water savings can be achieved by 
making use of rainfall and urban 
runoff in this way. This ancient prin- 
ciple provides high quality irrigation 
water, is cheap, very effective and 
can reduce the need for large costly 
storm water drainage schemes. 

A light rainfall of perhaps a few 
millimetres is of little use to plants in 
the arid zone, but by concentrating 
runoff from larger areas onto smaller 
planted areas, the volume of water 
supplied is equivalent to a larger 
rainfall event. 

Water harvesting schemes will 
vary in scale and nature depending 
on factors such as the size and 
topography of the catchment, the 
duration and intensity of rainfall and 
the capacity of the site to accept on 
site recharge. 

At Roxby Downs runoff is har- 
vested from streets and collected in 
three ponds at the edge of the town. 
It is then pumped to the sewage 
treatment lagoons for storage until it 
is reused for oval or golf course irri- 
gation. This simple but effective 
procedure considerably augments 
the volume of treated effluent avail- 
able for irrigation and lowers the 
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salinity of the effluent. The golf 
course now being established is irri- 
gated with a mixture of highly saline 
bore water, stormwater runoff and 
treated sewage effluent to produce 
irrigation water of an acceptable 


quality. 


Soil Amendments 


Understanding soils is basic to many 
approaches to water conservation. 
Compaction of soils, either natural 
or compounded by construction 
equipment and traffic greatly 
reduces the chances of successful 
plant establishment and growth. 
During construction it is important 
to preserve as much of the existing 
vegetation as possible and divert 
traffic around it. This avoids com- 
paction, retains plants for 
incorporation into the new landscap- 
ing and reduces wind and water 
erosion. Compacted sites 
should be deep ripped, half to 
one metre deep if possible. 
Additional topsoil stockpiled 
from built areas may be avail- 
able for spreading to increase 
soil depth. Gyspum, at the 
rate of up to lkg per square 
metre on sodic soils will 
improve irrigation efficiency 
by increasing infiltration 
rates, especially if combined 
with cultivation, but results 
can be slow and variable. The 
installation of drainage 
systems may be necessary for 
ovals or sports fields where 
soil is heavy and natural 
drainage is poor. This has 
been done at Roxby Downs. 

Appropriate lawn fertilisers need 
to be applied to grassed areas on a 
regular basis. Fertiliser tablets can be 
used when planting trees and 
shrubs, but many species suited to 
arid areas have a low demand for 
nutrients. While some may benefit 
markedly, others may be burnt and 
could die if over-fertilised. Soil 
amendments can include the addi- 
tion of organic matter, the addition 
of sand to heavy clays, and clay to 
sandy soils, but these amendments 
are expensive and in large public 
areas not generally warranted. 
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Town Status 


Unlike many mining towns which 
are “closed” and operated by the 
mining company, Roxby Downs is 
an open town with public facilities 
owned and managed by various 
organisations. Whilst all are con- 
scious of the need to conserve water 
used for public landscaping, some 
do a better job than others. 
Generally though, Roxby Downs 
presents the apperance of a green, 
well cared for and very attractively 
landscaped town. This has been 
achieved by carefully applying strate- 
gies for water efficient public 
landscaping which have been 
described in this article. 


Conclusion 


By implementing these varying tech- 
niques, quite high levels of water 
efficiency in public landscaping have 
been achieved. 


The main oval and adjoining playing 
fields are irrigated with sewage effluent 


Species selection is identified as the 
base from which absolute water use by 
plantings is determined. The extensive 
use of drip irrigation 1s highlighted as 
being the single greatest influence on 
efficiency in water use. It is a cost 
effective, low maintenance tech- 
nique for irrigating arid zone planti- 
ngs. Skilled staff and an effective 
community education programme 
are of great importance in maintain- 
ing water use efficiency. 
Water harvesting techniques, by 


directing runoff into landscaped ° 


recharge zones of permeable soil at 


strategic locations have great poten- 
tial for much wider application in all 
arid zone towns and indeed in most 
of Australia. They should be imple- 
mented wherever new landscaping 
works are undertaken or old areas 
improved or upgraded. 

It is important to realise that the 
principles applied in water efficient 
public landscaping in Roxby Downs are 
entirely portable. They are applicable 
across a broad range of climatic con- 
ditions and scales of development, 
wherever potable water supply is 
limited, and could well be implemented 
in cities and towns in many areas of 
Australia to make better use of fresh 
water, our most important resource. 
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resenting the bronze sculptures of - 
Lloyd LEBLANC and 
_ Judith HOLMES-DREWRY 


The osgaber Garden PC ycval 


engo’s homestead in 

Queen’s Avenue, Mount 
Wilson, in the Blue Mountains 
of New South Wales, was built 
by Jesse Gregson and com- 
pleted in 1880. The gardens 
were laid out between 1877 and 
1880 under the supervision of 
Charles Moore, the Director of 
Sydney’s Botanic Gardens. 
Gregson had a special interest 
in horticulture and through his 
association with Moore and the 
Government Botanist, J.H. 
Maiden, was able to obtain 
many rare trees. 

Today the garden at Yengo 
provides a setting for the stun- 
ning bronze sculptures, many of 
them life size, of Lloyd Le 
Blanc and Judith Holmes- 
Drewry, which Yengo’s owners, 
Peter and Ann Pigott, import from the United 
Kingdom. These sculptures can also be found in both 
private and corporate collections around the world 
and have been regularly exhibited in London, Hong 
Kong, the United Arab Emirates and in Australia. 

American-born Lloyd Le Blanc focuses his main 
field on birds. He also sculpts animals and is an 
accomplished equestrian modeller. Judith Holmes- 
Drewry, by contrast, is principally a figure sculptor: all 
her work is modelled from particular people. 

They are two of the very few sculptors in the world 
to cast their own bronzes. With their foundry and the 
craftspeople who work in it, they have built up a situa- 
tion where the artist’s common difficulty of restraints 
in technical resources, limitations on the size of their 
work, and control over the quality of craftsmanship, 
have been avoided. 
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Other features of the Yengo gardens are the early 
19th century wrought iron entrance gates (c 1820) 
purchased by the present owners in England in 1971, 
lead antique statues found in England by Ann Pigott 
in 1968, four 100-year old Italian pots holding stan- 
dard roses, and a 16th century Spanish door leading 
into the garden. 

The mature trees in the garden include a massive 
Western Red Cedar (Thuya plicata), two Cedars of 
Lebanon (Cedrus libani), a Mock Thuya (Thujopsis 
dolobrata), and a huge Deodar (Cedrus deodara), badly 
damaged in a snow storm in 1966. 

Also at Yengo is Australia’s first reserve for an 
endangered species, in this case the Parma Wallaby, 
which has been saved from the brink of extinction and 
bred back to a viable population. In 1988 the first 
animals were released back into the wild but unfortu- 
nately all were killed by foxes, 
highlighting the importance of 
reserves such as this. 


Note 


The Yengo Sculpture Gardens will 
be open to the public from 10 am to 
5S pm every weekend during 
October and November. The 
bronze sculptures may be viewed at 
other times by appointment. Phone 
(047) 56.2002/82. A private heli- 
copter service to and from the 
gallery is available by arrangment. 


The Le Blanc Fine Art Foundry 1s 
located at The Manor House, 
Saxby, Melton Mowbray, 
Leicestershire LE14 2RR. Visits can 


be made by appointment only; 
phone (057) 28.4503. #2 
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SPRING IN OUR GARDENS 


GARDENESQUE 
Sunday 31 October 10am-4.30pm 
A day devoted to historic gardens, plantings and accessories. 
Adults $6 Conc. $3. Vaucluse House, Wentworth Rd, Vaucluse. 


HERITAGE ROSES 
Saturday 6 and Sunday 7 November 10am-4.30pm 
Beautiiful fragrant European roses will grace the house and garden. 
Adults $6 Conc. $3. Elizabeth Farm, 70 Alice St, Parramatta. 


HOW DID YOUR GARDEN GROW? 
Saturday 20 and Sunday 21 November 9.30am-5pm 
A seminar on recreating 19th and early 20th century gardens. Through 
lectures and site visits you will examine garden design, planning, plants 


and ornaments. $180. Bookings essential. Telephone (02)692 8366. 
HISTORIC HOUSES TRUST OF NEW SOUTH WALES 


Sandstone Garden Decor 
by John Wilson i 


See our large range of hand-crafted sandstone 
garden ornaments including Sundials, Birdbaths, 
Fountains, Pedestals and Urns. 


Victoria Enquiries: All other State Enquiries: 
Garden Chattels NorwoodGardenCentre 
P.O. Box 518 299 Portrush Road 2 
BALLARAT VIC 3353 NORWOOD SA 5067 2}. 
Ph (053) 312.003 Ph (08) 331 5584 & 
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Whitley 


Oldbury Rd, Moss Vale NSW 2577 


(off Illawarra Highway, between Moss Vale and Sutton Forest) 


This important 20 acre Historic Garden, complete with magnificent 
mature trees and laid Hawthorn hedges, Oaks, Elms and Rowans, 
will be opened to the public for the first time in 100 years. 
Sunday openings in aid of the Australian Open Garden Scheme. 
Open from — Monday 1st Nov to Tuesday 30th Nov 1993 
10.00 am to 4pm sharp 
Entry fee $5.00 per adult, children free 
Children MUST be accompanied by an adult at all times, due to 
open water. Not suitable for wheelchairs/prams. 

Car parking available 


Tel: (048) 68 2726 Fax (048) 68 3212 


Private Gardens To Visit 


Kennerton Green Mittagong 
Open daily Sept 12-Oct 30 & Nov19-21 
supporting the Royal Botanic Gardens appeal 


Buskers End Bowral 
Open daily Sept 18 - Nov 21 
supporting the Save Sight Institute 
Admission $4 per person per garden 
For details & group bookings 
Ph (048) 612942 Fax (048) 621783 


KENILWORTH 


We thought we would like to share with you a verse 
from an anonymous resident... 


This Kenilworth Centre is a busy place 

of loitering women, there is no trace. 

Toni is busy with bowls and bingo — 

To win is hilarious — O by Jingo! 

Now George is mustering those who linger 
To cut up oranges — mind that finger! 

This marmalade is sure good to taste, 

Cut it up fine! Let’s have no waste. 

There are handcrafts lovers using needles and wits 
to create useful things out of pieces and bits; 
Card players play to satisfy urges 

to win handfuls of copper — O what splurges! 
There’s the library — rows and rows of books 
Sure, enough to satisfy anyone who looks. 
Serious Christians study Holy Scriptures 

To find the meaning of God-given pictures. 
Snooker is there, and carpentry tools lurk 

for anyone who fancies that kind of work. 

So if anyone is looking for something to do, 
Just come along — there’s something for you. 


If you would like to join in the fun 
at Kenilworth Gardens Retirement Village 
please phone our manager George Hogge on 
(048) 612 108 Kangaloon Rd, Bowral NSW 
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Garden is taking shape, Una’s Birch Wood is maturing and this year’s 
Pond Garden is lined with iris. 


Hillview, Exeter (Mr D. Havelberg). A 
plantsman’s garden where one will find the 
rare and the unusual, including a great variety 
of bulbous plants. A pond garden, a stone 
terrace and a large vegetable garden behind 
the house are well worth seeing. 


ther gardens in the Southern Highlands that 
will be open this spring under Australia’s 
Open Garden Scheme are: 


O 


Apolima, Exeter 
Greenbrier Park, Bowral 
Invergowrie, Exeter 
Lantern Hill, Exeter 
Longfield, Robertson 
Red Cow Farm, Sutton Forest 
Retford Park, Bowral 
Riverside Park, Burradoo 
Rotherwood, Sutton Forest 
Sturt Garden, Mittagong 
Springcroft, Mt Murray 
Tintagel, Mittagong 
Toorale, Bowral 
Yarrabin, Bowral 


For the dates of opening, and directions to, these 
and other gardens in the Southern Highlands open 
under Australia’s Open Garden Scheme — refer to 
the Scheme’s official guide. 


Australia’s Open Garden Scheme Guidebook 
1993/94 now available from ABC shops and 
selected booksellers. Price $12.95. 


In our next issue — Gardens open in the Sydney 
metropolitan area. 
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Photos by Keva North 


group of plants. 


Hazelwood, Mittagong (formerly The Stone 
House)( Mr and Mrs R. Jarrett). A large garden still 
being developed. A variety of enclosed spaces 
include a woodland, a water garden and areas 
devoted to a particular colour scheme, season or 


(See front cover photo) 
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Moidart, Bowral 
(Mr and Mrs David 
Burns). Approached by 
a long winding drive 
flanked with deciduous 
trees, Moidart retains 
much of the charm of 
its original 1930’s 
layout. A feature of 
special interest is the 
formal sunken garden 
to the south of the 
house. 
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Drip /' Irrigation 


DD” irrigation derives its name from the action of 
emitters, small devices that regulate the flow of 
water to tiny drips that moisten the ground without 
flooding. Water released from drip emitters forms a 
wet zone beneath the soil surface. The shape of this 
wet zone is affected by the character of the soil and 
ranges from a long carrot-like shape in sandy soil to a 
squat beet-shape in clay. 

To understand why drip irrigation promotes luxuri- 
ous growth we need to take a fresh look at how roots 
absorb moisture and nutrients and how plants respond 
to wet and dry periods in an irrigation cycle. Most gar- 
dening books recommend deep and infrequent 
watering every couple of weeks or even once a month, 
but recent research shows that this approach does not 
promote maximum growth. 

While deep irrigation is useful for the survival of 
trees and shrubs during drought, watering at long 
intervals is far from ideal for the quantity and quality 
of foliage. Studies in 1975 by A.L. Kenworthy and J.E. 
Motes, mentioned by Richard Harris in 
Arboriculture, show that trees receiving regular and 
more frequent irrigation have the largest canopies. 
Infrequent irrigation also has been shown to reduce 
yields of fruits, nuts and vegetables. The upper layers 
of the soil are the most aerobic, with the largest popu- 
lations of air-dependent micro-organisms; the top 
eight centimetres of soil contain nearly four and a half 
times more bacteria, almost eight and a half times 
more actinomycetes, more than twice as many fungi 
and five times as much algae as the 20 to 25 centime- 


Benefits of Drip Irrigation 


Efficient water use. Sprinklers waste water due to 
wind, evaporation, runoff, and deep leaching; drip 
irrigation systems do not. 


Precise water control Every part of a drip irrigation 
system is constructed with an exact flow rate so you 
can control, down to the ounce, the amount of water 
applied. 


Increased yields. Drip irrigation easily maintains an 
ideal soil moisture level, promoting more abundant 


foliage, greater bloom, and higher yields than other 
methods of irrigation. 
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tre zone. These valuable decomposers, which are 
largely responsible for the liberation of nutrients in 
soluble form from minerals in the soil, must have 
oxygen to fuel their activity. When water is applied it 
displaces air in the soil, which becomes saturated to 
the point when roots and soil organisms may be 
stressed or killed. Nutrient uptake is inhibited by the 
lack of air. Conversely, if the soil is too dry nutrient 
uptake is also inhibited because soil micro-organisms 
cannot thrive in dry soil. It takes time for the soil 
micro-organisms to repopulate soil that is either too 
wet or too dry, so there is a lag of hours, days or weeks 
before roots find sufficient nutrients. Infrequent and 
deep irrigation tends to produce two points in the 
watering cycle where soil life is damaged enough to 
reduce or prevent plant growth. 

The goal is to replace exactly the amount of mois- 
ture lost through evaporation from the soil and 
transpiration through plant leaves. Kenworthy and 
Motes, in the studies already mentioned, say “in con- 
trast to other systems, drip irrigation must be frequent; 
waterings should occur daily or every two days during 
the main growing season”. 

Sometimes daily irrigation uses less water than 
other methods; in fact it can result in as much as a 
50% saving. The plumbing required for a drip irriga- 
tion system is within the means and skills of most 
gardeners; any mistakes are easily rectified provided a 
back flow preventer is correctly installed to protect the 
purity of drinking water. 


Better control of saline water. Keeping saline 
water away from plant foliage avoids leaf burn; fre- 
quent use of drip irrigation also helps keep salts in 
solution in the soil so they don’t harm roots. 


Improved fertilization. A fertilizer injector (or pro- 
portioner) can apply fertilizers without leaching it 
beyond root zones. 


Fewer weeds in dry-summer climates. Emitters 
make only a small moist spot at the soil surface, while 
larger areas between emitters remain too dry for 
weed seeds to sprout. 


Less time and labor. Drip irrigation systems, espe- 
cially if automated, eliminate tedious and inefficient 
hand watering, and reduce the need for weeding. 
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Fewer diseases. Plants are less likely to develop 
water-related diseases such as powdery mildew, leaf 
spot, anthracnose, crown rot, shothole fungus, fireb- 
light, and scab. 


Better water distribution on slopes. Drip emitters 
apply water slowly enough to allow moisture to sink 
in, regardless of slope. 


Improved soil structure. Drip-applied water grad- 
ually soaks into the ground, reduces compaction, and 
maintains a healthy aerobic soil that retains its struc- 
ture. 


Reduced energy use. The low pressure of a drip 
irrigation system means lower pumping costs with 
both municipal and private water supplies. 


Low flow rates. Drip emitters can water larger areas 
than sprinkler systems with the same amount of 
water. 


Limitations of Drip Irrigation 


Eliminates hand watering. For some the act of 
hand watering is more valuable than any form of 


Note 


therapy or meditation, and drip irrigation deprives 
gardeners of this soothing activity. 


Initial costs are high. A simple oscillating sprinkler 
is cheaper than installation of a drip irrigation 
system. 


Higher maintenance. Drip irrigation generally 
requires more maintenance than a hose or sprinkler 
system to sustain its high level of efficiency. Many 
early models of emitters were prone to clogging and 
gave drip irrigation a bad reputation, although 
improved emitters are now available. Rodents occa- 
sionally chew through the hose, and hoses may be 
damaged or emitters displaced by other animals or 
during weeding and cultivation. 


Incompatibility with green manures. [illing 
under of cover crops is complicated by drip tubing. 


Other drawbacks. Plants with leaves that require an 
occasional sprinkling or that prefer humidity will do 
better with misters or sprinklers. Also, with a well 
mulched drip system emitters are hidden from view. 
Unless emitters are checked occasionally while the 


system is running, the first evidence of malfunction 
may be a dry or dead plant. 


The above has been condensed from an article “Drip Irrigation for Western Gardens’ in the Winter 1992 issue of Pactfic 
Horticulture, by Robert Kourik, who further enlarges on the subject in a recent book, Drip Irrigation for 
Every Landscape and All Climates, published by Metamorphic Press, PO Box 1841, Santa Rosa, & 


CA 95402, USA. 


Grant for Arid Lands 
Botanic Gardens 


The South Australian Tourism Minister, Mr Mike 
Rann, recently pledged $300,000 to the Australian 
Arid Lands Botanic Gardens at Port Augusta. 

Mr Rann said that the Arid Lands project would 
provide visitors with a unique education of Australia’s 
native vegetation system and an understanding of the 
need for its conservation and restoration. He also 
described the Gardens as an important initiative for 
regional tourism which captures the beauty of the 
outback. 

Earlier this year the Federal Government promised 
$300,000 to Port Augusta City Council for the staged 
development of the project. Western Mining 
Corporation and the Electricity Trust of South 
Australia are corporate sponsors of the Gardens, and 
negotiations are continuing for further funding 
support. 

The Australian Arid Lands Botanic Gardens was 
the subject of an article by John Zwar in the May/July 
1992 issue of this Journal. 
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Country and Craft 
Spring Garden Tour of New Zealand 


The tour, to be personally conducted by New Zealand 
gardener Joanna Hyslop, will take in twelve specially 
selected gardens surrounding country homesteads in 
the Hastings district of the North Island. 

Picnic lunches, morning and afternoon refresh- 
ments and displays of local handicrafts, available for 
purchase, will be enjoyed in these picturesque settings. 

Other features of the tour will be a visit to 
Touchwood Books, reputed to have the largest collec- 
tion of gardening books in Australasia, and to 
Trelinnoe Scenic Gardens at Te Pohua, an English- 
style garden spread over 14 acres and known for its 
exceptional collections of trees, shrubs and perennials. 

Those on the tour may make full use of the inter- 
national air fare by extending their stay in New 
Zealand, either before or after the tour. 

A full itinerary of the tour and booking forms may 
be obtained from: 

Ulladulla Travel Service, PO Box 123 Ulladulla, 
NSW 2539; tel (044)55.1588; fax (044)55.5562. 
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Limahuli (alias Furassic Park) 


| be August 1992, just one month ahead 
of Hurricane Inki, I was fortunate to 
visit Hawaii as a guest of the National 
Tropical Botanical Garden (formerly 
titled the Pacific Tropical Botanical 
Garden). This Garden was established as 
a private, nonprofit corporation in 1964, 
specifically to undertake research, and to 
encourage the cultivation and conserva- 
tion of tropical plants. The change in 
name followed the acquisition of “The 
Kampong’ in Florida, a nine acre prop- 
erty formerly the home of the famous 
horticulturist David Fairchild. The 
Garden’s local headquarters are situated 
in the Lawai Valley on the southern end 
of the island of Kauai, popularly known 
as the Garden Island. Other satellite 
gardens and preserves have been 
acquired on Kauai (at Limahulli), Maui, 
and Hawaii. Before I describe the 
gardens, current activities and future 
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Metrosideros polymorpha 


art 1 = Kauaa 
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Above: A bank of 
Heliconia species 


left: Ancient taro terraces 
at Limahuli 


all photos by David 
Murray 


Botanic Gardens in Hawau 
Continued 


plans, some background informa- 
tion will prove helpful. 

All the Hawaiian islands are 
volcanic in origin. The visible parts 
represent the tops of enormous 
shield volcanoes, formed in series 
as part of the Pacific Plate moved 
slowly over a zone of weakness in 
the Earth’s crust. Volcanic activity 
is presently confined to Hawaii 
itself (the ‘Big’ Island), estimated 
to be only 100,000 years old, and 
still enlarging. Its highest points 
include the active volcano Mauna 
Loa, whose summit is 13,677 feet 
above sea level, but more than 
30,000 feet above the ocean floor. 
The whole archipelago stretches 
away to the northwest as far as 
Midway and Kure Atoll, which 
may be about 40 million years old. 
Many of the earlier islands have 
been eroded back to sea level. 
Kauai is about five million years 
old, and its highest point, Mt. 
Kawaikini, is 5,243 feet above sea 
level. The central mountainous 
portions of Kauai intercept so 
much rain from the moist 
northerly and westerly Trade 
Winds that this is one of the 
wettest places on Earth — about 
500 inches of rainfall per year. 
There are also rain ‘shadows’ — 
areas that receive very little rain- 
fall, perhaps only 12 inches a year. 
Consequently, a wide variety of 
habitats is available on Kauai, 
ranging from extremely wet (e.g. 
the Alakai Swamp) to arid, and at 
altitudes grading from sea level up 
to one mile high. The tempera- 
tures are equable all year round, 
and the soils are generally rich, 
having been derived originally 
from volcanic rocks. 


The Lawai Gardens 


The National Tropical Botanical 
Garden currently occupies about 
400 acres around the lower reaches 
of the Lawai Stream. Much of this 
land was previously cleared and used 
to grow sugar cane. The site has 
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been expanded from the chosen by 
Queen Emma, wife of King 
Kamehameha IV, for her summer 
palace. This building and the origi- 
nal gardens date from 1871. The 
estate passed to the Allerton family 
in 1931. Over more than 50 years, 
Robert Allerton and his son John 
developed about 100 acres as tropi- 
cal gardens. In the process, the 
former palace building was moved 
down the valley to the coastal shore. 
A modern propagation centre is now 
situated close to the original formal 
walkways, adjacent to splendid spec- 
imen trees that include the 
macadamia nut (Macadamia ternifo- 
lia) adopted from Australia. 

The Allerton Gardens, with 
extra financial support from the 
Allerton family, provided the 
nucleus of the present Lawai 
Gardens. Living collections of 
plants of nutritional value, medici- 
nal use, or other ethnobotanical 
interest are all being developed. 
Plants used for barkcloth (tapa) 
and dyes are included in the last 
category. A good example is the 
Hawaiian cotton (mao,Gossypium 
tomentosum: the leaves provide a 
green dye, and the flowers a yellow 
dye. 

Other special collections 
include palms (260), gingers, 
legumes (especially Erythrina, and 
tropical ornamentals, such as the 
very popular Heliconia (60 
species). The palms planted near 
the newly completed Visitors’ 
Centre, to the eastern side of the 
gardens, include the royal palm 
(Roystonea regia), lady palm 
(Raphis excelsa), Manila palm 
(Veitchia merrillii) and dotalu palm 
(Loxococcus rupicola) — a rare 
species from Sri Lanka. Some 
overlap in collections is evident, 
for instance, the trunk and leaves 
of the royal palm have been used 
as building materials; the red seeds 
of the dotalu palm can be chewed 
as a betelnut substitute. 

Dire warnings are attached to 
the akee tree (Blighia sapida, from 
West Africa), which bears bright 
orange fruit. Apparently the arils 
(fleshy outgrowths) of the seeds 
are edible at a certain stage but 
otherwise can be very toxic. David 
Fairchild’s wife is said to have died 


from eating akee seeds in the 
Honduras. 

For the particular purpose of 
conserving rare and endangered 
species, the Garden established the 
Hawaii Plant Conservation Center 
in 1989. Regrettably about half of 
Hawaii’s endemic plant species are 
already extinct, most of these 
losses having occurred since 1888. 
At present only 53% of species 
found in the Hawaiian Islands are 
endemic, and most (75%) of these 
are endangered. Apart from well 
publicised excursions down sheer 
cliff faces to hand pollinate plants 
whose native pollinators are 
extinct, considerable success is 
being obtained by cultivation of 
endangered species. An example is 
the rare cliff-dwelling Brighamia 
insignis, found only on Kauai and 
Niihau. Although the number of 
plants left in the wild is less than 
100, this species is now flourishing 
under cultivation. 

It will be touch and go in many 
cases. For example, the last surviv- 
ing individual of one species is a 
vine that has not flowered for 12 
years. All too often endangered 
plants are no longer extant in their 
original habitats, and are repre- 
sented by only a handful of 
individuals in gardens. Even when 
rare plants are found or rediscov- 
ered with mature fruits containing 
seeds, experimentation may be 
necessary to discover the best way 
to germinate those seeds and 
nurture the seedlings. Often the 
seeds cannot be stored without 
certain loss of viability, and some- 
thing must be done immediately. 
The importance of research in seed 
biology cannot be overestimated. 


Limahuli 


The Limahuli Valley is situated on 
the north coast of Kauai, just before 
the Kuhio Highway terminates at 
Haena. Over 1,000 acres here were 
given to the Garden by Juliet Rice 
Wichman. This site complements 
the others by providing two impor- 
tant ecosystems — lowland rain 
forests and mixed mesophytic forest. 
Rainfall here is 80 to more than 200 
inches per year. 
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Near the entrance, 15 acres are 
being developed as a garden for 
native plants, especially rare and 
endangered species. Already estab- 
lished trees include the 
red-flowered ohia lehua 
(Metrosideros polymorphia), a close 
relative of New  Zealand’s 
pohutukawa. The flowers are often 
braided into leis, along with those 
of the frangipani. This area 
includes important archaeological 
sites — rock walls built as terraces 
for the cultivation of taro 
(Colocasia esculenta) by the earliest 
inhabitants, about 300 AD. The 
name Limahuli means “turning 
hands” in Hawaiian, and is now 
thought to refer to the turning over 
of rocks in the stream during 
fishing, or gathering of rocks to 
build the walls. The middle 600 
acres of the Limahuli Preserve 
have been largely occupied by 
invasive non-endemic species. 
Restoration of this area will involve 
the attempted removal of the worst 
pests, yellow strawberry guava 
(Psidium cattleianum) and our very 
own umbrella tree (Schefflera 
actinophylla). Strawberry guava is 
allelopathic it releases compounds 
from the roots that kill the native 
species, so they cannot re-establish 
from seed. Umbrella tree is a sur- 
prise — its spread in the past has 
been due to wild pigs eating the 
fallen fruit. 

The upper ridges of the 
Preserve are largely inaccessible, 
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except with the aid of a helicopter. 
Two 1991 excursions resulted in 
valuable seed collections and pho- 
tography, with an unexpected 
bonus — rediscovery of Cyanea lin- 
eartfolia, a species not seen for 
almost 100 years and thought to be 
extinct. The chances of similar 
finds in the future seem excellent. 
The Limahuli Gardens have 
another claim to fame — they 
feature as a location for Steven 
Spielberg’s film “Jurassic Park”. 


Publications 


Besides books the National Tropical 
Botanical Garden publishes occa- 
sional reviews(‘Allertonia’) and a 
quarterly magazine, “The Bulletin’. 
For anyone interested, this can be 
obtained for US $10 per annum 
from the Publications Office, 
NTBG, PO Box 304, Lawai, Kauai, 
Hawaii 96765 U.S.A. 
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Note 


Dr David Murray graduated BSc 
with first class honours in Botany 
from the University of Sydney in 
1964, and gained his PhD from 
the same university in 1969. He is 
the author and editor of six books 
including ‘Advanced Methods in 
Plant Breeding and Biotech- 
nology’. He 1s a Fellow of The Lin- 
nean Society of London, a Director 
of The Australian Flora Founda- 
tion and was recently coopted to the 
Executive of The Nature Conser- 
vation Council of N.S. W. 


Dr Murray’s second article will 
cover the Botanical Gardens of 
Honolulu and the Waimea Arbor- 
etum and Botanical Garden, 

both on the island of Oahu. 2 
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More Plant Profiles 


from Stephen Ryan, of Dicksonia Rare Plants, Mount Macedon 


New Broom is a Clean 
Sweep 


My title for this profile isn’t quite 
accurate as the plant I will describe 
isn’t really new, but it certainly has a 
new name. It is, however, a broom, 
and I felt a little poetic licence was 
justifiable so I didn’t waste what I 
think is a good heading! 

The plant in question is the 
lovely Argyrocytisus battandieri, which 
until the release of the new Royal 
Horticultural Society Dictionary of 
Gardening was universally known as 
(and is still generally listed as) 
Cytisus battandieri. It can, of course, 
still be called by its well accepted 
common name, Moroccan Broom. 

The changing of plant names is, I 
know, a pain but in this case I feel it 
is probably quite fair considering 
how different this plant looks from 
the rest of the Cytisus genus. 
Although the new generic name is 
longer and more difficult to say 
(which seems to be the way these 
things go) it nonetheless makes 
sense as Argyros is Latin for silver 
and its relationship to its old genus is 
kept as well. However, it now 
becomes a monotypic genus which 
means it consists of only one species. 

Moroccan Broom was intro- 
duced into cultivation from its native 
haunts in the Rif and Atlas 
Mountains in about 1922, which 
does make it a comparative new- 
comer. It received an Award of 
Merit in 1931, a First Class 
Certificate in 1934 and an Award of 
Garden Merit in 1984. Obviously 
with all these accolades it is a plant 
none of us should be without. 

Now I had best tell you about its 
charms so that you will appreciate 
how indispensable it is. 

It is a large semi-deciduous shrub 
to about four metres with handsome 
silky silver leaves rather similar in 
shape (but much prettier in colour) 
to Laburnum. In summer it pro- 
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duces its tight clusters of rich yellow 
pea flowers that have a mouth water- 
ing scent that is generally described 
as like that of pineapples. I am not so 
sure about the smell being pineap- 
ple, I think it much more like that of 
a green apple. Whatever you decide 
you will have to agree that it is a deli- 
ciously fruity smell. 


Viburnum opulus ‘Notcutt’s variety’ 


In England it is usually trained 
against a wall to protect it from 
extreme cold. It could certainly be 
grown that way here if you would 
like to, but it is quite happy as an 
open growing free standing plant in 
any sunny border. 

It isn’t fussy about the soil it 
grows in as long as it is well drained, 


photos by Stephen Ryan 
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and like other brooms it can tend to 
grow a bit leggy and scruffy with age. 
However, unlike its relatives it can 
be cut down to the socks and will 
shoot away and become a young vig- 
orous plant again. This is an 
altogether desirable plant well suited 
to Australian conditions which 
doesn’t deserve to be left in relative 
obscurity. 


The Berry Best 


What the very best form of any plant 
may be I guess is a personal choice, 
unless your nurseryman has des- 
cribed it himself and only grows one 
variety, leaving you no choice at all. 

Flower power even at the 
expense of other attributes like 
berries or good foliage seems to be 
the direction many breeders and 
growers are going. Certainly the 
length of time that something is in 
bloom is important, however flower 
size is often only obvious when a 
plant is small and sitting in the 
nursery waiting for you to come 
along and buy it. A large shrub with 
smaller blooms will often make up 
for lack of size with extra quantity 
and in many cases the end result is 
even better. 


The other problem is that when 
buying something in bloom we often 
get carried away with the joys of the 
moment and don’t even look to see 
if our chosen plant has attractive 
foliage let alone ask if it does some- 
thing in another season. For most of 
us garden room is too precious for 
one week wonders. 

All this is leading us somewhere 
and that is to Viburnum opulus, 
known as European Cranberry, 
although the real cranberry is 
Vaccinium macrocarron, just to 
confuse the issue. The wild form of 
this Viburnum is a large deciduous 
shrub to between three and four 
metres with attractive white lacecap 
type flowers in spring. Lacecaps, for 
those who don’t know, are heads of 
tiny flowers surounded by sterile 
bracted blooms and are often inex- 
plicably called hen and chickens. I’ll 
stick with lacecaps. These are fol- 
lowed in summer by clusters of 
reddish berries and the leaves turn 
attractive shades in autumn. This 
succession of colour on a hardy 
shrub makes it a most valuable 
garden plant. 

Sometime about 1594 a sterile 
form with big balls of white bracted 
flowers was found. This is what we 


know as the Guelder Rose or 
Snowball Tree and it seems to have 
displaced the fertile fruiting forms in 
most nurseries. It certainly has 
showy flowers but that is about it. 
This form, by the way, is called V. 
opulus ‘Roseum’, a far from appro- 
priate but apparently more correct 
name. Much later (by several cen- 
turies) a new fertile form with larger 
lacecaps, wonderful clusters of 
translucent orange-red berries and 
extra good autumn foliage was dis- 
covered and named V. opulus 
‘Notcutt’s Variety’. It probably came 
from and/or was named after the 
famous English nursery of that 
name. 

It has never caught on like the 
Guelder Rose and yet when people 
see it in my garden I almost have to 
fight them off. It received an Award 
of Merit in 1930 and an Award of 
Garden Merit in 1984 so the English 
appreciate it. 

In passing I would like to 
mention V. opulus ‘Xanthocarpum’ 
which is just as good but with yellow 
berries; this received an Award of 
Merit in 1932, a First Class 
Certificate in 1966, and an 
Award of Garden Merit in 1969. 
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CRoses = CRoses 


There are many roses in many different forms, to suit 
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cut flowers for arrangements 
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the thrill of trying new roses 

for fragrance, colour, foliage, hips 
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Ross's range of over 600 varieties contains roses for every 
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Warran Glen Nurseries 


VIREYA 
RHODODENDRONS 


We are one of the largest growers of Vireya 
Rhododendrons. Collectable species — Modern 
Hybrids. Send for a current list. 


(03) 844 2083 — (03) 844 3027 
373 Warrandyte Rd. Warrandyte VIC 3113 
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For a comprehensive range of quality 
indoor and outdoor plants, 
accessories and garden care 


- products. 
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Edna Walling 


You’d have loved us! 


We specialise in rare and old-fashioned 
plants for gardens of yore, building over 26 
years, a reputation for knowing and growing 
plants for gardens in the 1800's. 


Only 15 minutes from Geelong 
Sorry no mail orders or catalogue. 


WIRRUNA NURSERY 
Wallington Road, Wallington 3221. Ph: (052) 50-1971 
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DAVID AUSTIN ROSES & MOOROODUC 
ESTATE WINES 


‘The Perfumed Garden’ 
Spring Show 


Cnr. Bungower & Derril Roads 
Moorooduc VIC 3933 
Melways ref 146 K3 Tel (059) 78 8547 


<A Friday 19th Nov to Sunday 21st Nov 93 
David Austin 9.00am — 5pm_ Free Admission 
Roses™ OPEN DAILY 


Flowering roses in containers for sale 


Only genuine David . . \ 
Wine tastings, light lunch and Devonshire teas 


Austin Roses carry this 
Trade Mark 


Water Lilies 


All Colours 
Large Range of both Tropical and Hardy 


Also Aquatic. Marginal and Moisture Loving Plants. 


- Write now for descriptive literature 
$1.50 postage paid 


Che Water Garden Nursery 


P.O. Box 68C, EMERALD, VICTORIA 3782 
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Garden Seats and Arches” 


NSW & ACT 


Unpainted Treated Contact 

Pine Timber Bill Harvey 

° Garden Seats & Arches Garden Services 
¢ Pergolas Coromandel, 

© Gazebos & Dovecotes Berrima NSW 2577 


Phone (048) 77 1111 
Fax (048) 77 1020 


Kit form Easy assembly 
Free Brochure 


NORTH LODGE SHOP 
ADELAIDE BOTANIC GARDEN 


Specialising in books for horticulturalists and garden lovers 


Now available 
Dierama — the Hairbells of Africa 
Bulbous Plants of Southern Africa 
New mail order book catalogue 


NORTH TERRACE, ADELAIDE 5000 
Enquiries (08) 228 2345 


Methanol sprays 


In tests carried out both in California 
and Arizona, increased yields of 
cotton, roses, tomatoes, cabbage, 
watermelons and other plants were 
achieved by spraying with a solution 
of methanol. Yield increases ranged 
from 36% up to 100%. Methanol 
appears to block photorespiration so 
plants utilize water rather than releas- 
ing it into the air. 


Australian wreaths on the 
Western Front 


A Federal Government funded trip 
took 14 WWI Diggers and seven war 
widows back to the Western Front 
this spring, to commemorate the 
75th anniversary of the end of the 
war. Accompanying the party were 
33 dried flower wreaths, specially 
made by Pialligo Plant farm of the 
ACT. The wreaths included dried 
eucalyptus leaves, blossom and nuts, 
and native daisies. Instead of the 
usual process of air-drying, the 
material in this case was dried by 
replacing water in the plant tissues 
with liquid glycerine. Pialligo Plant 
Farm is the only known dried flower 
florist in Australia to use this 
method. 


GARDEN CUTTINGS 


Edible theme gardens 


The Editor of “The Virginia 
Gardener” (published by the Co- 
operative Extension, Virginia 
Polytechnic Institute and State 
University at Blacksburg) provides 
some suggestions for theme gardens 
you can eat; like a gazpacho garden 
with cucumbers, onions, sweet 
peppers, tomatoes and basil; an ori- 
ental culinary garden with snow 
peas, green mint, daikon radish, 
Chinese cabbage and finger egg 
plant. Or a French gourmet garden 
with haricots verts, zucchini, mini- 
carrots, butterhead lettuce, chervil 
and French tarragon. 


Historic Roses Group 


Members of the Royal National 
Rose Society, based in UK, may for 
a small additional subscription join 
the Historic Roses Group. A large 
proportion of members of this 
Group live outside the UK, indica- 
tive of the flourishing Heritage 
Rose Societies around the world. A 
bulletin is issued twice yearly, there 
are overseas expeditions (a trip to 


‘Sangerhausen, the great rose 


garden in Germany, is planned for 
next year), garden visits and lec- 
tures. Hazel Le Rougetel, who will 


be one of the speakers at the Fifth 
International Heritage Rose 
Conference in South Australia in . 
November, is Vice-chairman of the 
Group and will be pleased to 
discuss anything relevant with 
interested delegates there. 


Vetiver grass 


Vetiver grass (Vetiveria ziznoides), 
also known as Khus Khus, is a 
densely tufted, wiry, glabrous peren- 
nial clumping grass native to India, 
Burma and Ceylon, but now natu- 
ralised throughout the tropics. A 
research book edited by the World 
Bank draws attention to its potential 
as a moisture conserver and soil 
erosion control. The strong fibrous 
root system penetrates and binds the 
soil to a depth of up to three metres, 
and can withstand the effects of tun- 
neling and cracking. It can be grown 
on steep slopes, is tolerant of acid 
and alkaline soils and high sodium 
levels. Dried roots can also be made 
into screens, mats, fans, etc and the 
roots also yield an oil which can be 
used to flavour fruit drinks or bring 
out the flavour in canned goods. 


Vetiver grass is available from 
Shipard’s Herb Farm, Box 66, 
Nambour, Qld 4560. 


North American Plant Preservation Council 


he North American Plant Preservation Council 

was founded in 1991 by a West Virginian nursery- 
man, Barry Glick. Modelled on the United Kingdom’s 
National Council for the Preservation of Plants and 
Gardens, it is a non-profit organization whose aim is 
to establish plant collections in several areas and cli- 
matic zones on the North American continent that will 
be accessible to as many interested people as possible. 
These collections will be used to preserve garden 
plants in danger of disappearing, and for research, 
education and dissemination to interested nurseries 
and individual gardeners. 
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Already more than 100 plant collections have been 
listed. These include a collection of almost 1,000 
Hosta species and cultivars in Tucker, Georgia; a 
Stewartia collection at Martha’s Vineyard; a 150- 
species Jris collection at Chantilly, Virginia, and a 230 
species and cultivar Acer collection in Wellsville, 
Pennsylvania. So far all collection holders have infor- 
mally agreed to share cuttings and divisions and to 
make plants available for propagation. 


The address of the Council is Renick WV 24966, 
USA. 
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GINSEN 


red and Charlene Hosemans of Gembrook 

Organic Ginseng in Victoria have found an 
increasing number of people showing interest in 
becoming growers of American ginseng (Panax quique- 
foilium) in Australia. 

Starting in 1984, Fred was the only known grower 
in Australia, but in 1991 another grower began plant- 
ing in South Australia. Ginseng is well known for its 
use in pharmaceutical and naturopathic preparations, 
and currently Australia imports 8000 kg of ginseng 
annually. 

Charlene Hosemans says “It’s an ideal commercial 
crop for small landholders and also for home use, as 
it’s easy to grow. However it certainly is not a “get rich 
quick” crop!” 

“For those into permaculture or agroforestry it is a 
good alternative crop because of the tree and shade 
factor.” 

Ginseng is a sun-shy plant and grows naturally 
under trees in forests, so needs shade when grown in 
cultivation. It can be propagated only from seed, 
which needs stratifying. Charlene explains 
“Depending on when you harvest, germination can 
take from 12 to 18 months. Ginseng is totally different 
to most other seeds as it must never be allowed to dry 
out. It must be kept moist and cool or the seed will 
die. If you can’t keep it in the ground while it’s stratify- 
ing, keep it in the refrigerator”. 

The Hosemans suggest that on a sloping block an 
easterly/southerly slope is best, and soil needs to be on 
the acid side, with a pH between 5.5 and 7. Ginseng 
can be grown in soil ranging from sandy to heavy, and 
in its natural environment the soil is nitrogen poor. 

Charlene says “The plants need cold stimulation, 
and if you are in a frost or snow area you’re laughing! 
In the Northern hemisphere ginseng is grown between 
33 and 51 degrees latitude. The plants withstand 
summer heat but do not like humidity, so you would 
not want to grow it in the tropics. If there is humidity 
you would need to watch out for fungal diseases. © 

“Tt does not need much water, but grows best in 
moist soil without being wet. The slower and more 
organically grown the more the ginseng is worth. As it 
dies back in winter, that is the time to do maintenance 
and take a holiday! So long as it doesn’t dry out under 
the mulch. 

“Tt takes about four years for the roots to reach 
marketable size and the plants grow to about 40 to 50 
cm high. It can be managed with simple tools and har- 
vesting is manually intensive. However, even though 
the plant may be mature you don’t have to harvest it 
then. If you don’t get it all dug up that year, it can be 
left to grow further as every year it becomes more 
valuable”. 
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Fred Hosemans with ginseng roots 


photo by Gail Thomas 


Ginseng roots are dried before sale to ensure a 
good shelf life. They are dug in autumn, washed and 
then racked. As the drying takes place during winter, 
and the crops are usually small, they are often dried 
inside near the family stove, according to Charlene. 
“You can dig up a little bit each day, rack it, then move 
the racks up as you go. It can be used fresh, and some 
people say it is better in the system fresh rather than in 
the dried form; it’s up to the individual.” 

While the plants don’t seem to be bothered by 
pests, Fred says birds such as rosellas and cockatoos 
are attracted to the berries. 

“T usually cover the plants with netting to avoid 
bird damage, and it usually protects the plants from 
the blackbirds as they dig up the mulch. As well as 
damaging the plants it also dries out the soil. Some 
growers in the USA harvest the berries and plant them 
back in the ground to stratify, but then you will have 
two plants side by side as there are two seeds in each 
berry.” 

If the plants are netted so the birds do not get to 
the seed first, the berries are harvested and then 


- depulped in order to collect the seeds. It will take two 


to three years before the plant produces berries. 

Fred Hosemans has produced information on 
growing ginseng under Australian conditions. He also 
supplies starter kits for growers which include notes, 
VHS video and seed. Seedling roots and seed are also 
available. 

For further information contact: Gembrook 
Organic Ginseng (Fred and Charlene Hosemans), PO 
Box 44, Gembrook, Vic 3783; tel (059)68.1321. 


Gail THOMAS 
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GARDEN MARKET PLACE 


is an important directory for quick 
reference, and headings can be 
selected by arrangement. 


1—2insertions $1.00 per word 
3 —5 insertions: 80 cents per word 


Minimum $30 per insertion 


also Display Ads: $50 and $100 


To advertise in this section contact: 
Keva North on (048) 61.4999 
Pam Gurner-Hall on (08) 388.7439 


NURSERIES — GENERAL 


LEURA COUNTRY GARDENS 
NURSERY Leura NSW 2780. We stock a 
wide range of cool climate trees and shrubs, 
cottage garden plants, old fashioned and 
David Austin roses, perennials and ‘English 
Garden’ plants — OPEN seven days — Tel: 
(047) 84.3146. 


NURSERIES — SPECIALIST 


RELIABLE ROSES, George Rd, Silvan Vic 
3795. Tel (03) 737.9313. Melways map 121 
D10. Growers and specialists of Heritage 
roses. STANDARD ROSES AVAILABLE 
from 24 inches to 72 inches. Roses available 
year round, mail order in winter only. Display 
area of over 800 varieties of all types of roses. 
Catalogue available $2.00 post paid. 


RAINBOW RIDGE NURSERY, 8 Taylor’s 
Rd, Dural, NSW 2158. Tel (02) 651.2857. 
Iris and daylilies. Colour catalogue with 106 
colour plates available for $3.00 posted 
order). Latest iris from Australia and USA; 
Bearded, Median, Louisiana, Japanese, 
Evansias, species and water iris. Large range 
of tetraploid and diploid daylilies. Main 
bloom period Oct, Nov and Dec. 


BUNDANOON VILLAGE NURSERY, 71 
Penrose Rd, Bundanoon, NSW 2578. Tel 
(048)83.6303. Scented shrubs and climbers, 
cottage garden and silver-grey plants, herbs, 
bulbs and old roses, unusual salad plants. 
Plants for the collector. Occasional garden- 
ing/cooking classes, please enquire. 
Out-of-print gardening and cookery books by 
mail order only. Two hours drive from 
Sydney and Canberra in the Southern 
Highlands. Closed Tues and Wed except by 
appointment. 
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OTWAY HERBS COTTAGE GARDEN; 
biodynamic nursery and terraced garden set 
in the hills of Apollo Bay. Perennials, shrubs, 
rare plants, fresh herbs, pot-pourri, local ter- 
racotta pottery. Biddles Rd, Apollo Bay, Vic 
3233. Tel (052) 37.6318. Open daily. 


THE BRAIDWOOD NURSERY, 62 
Wilson St., Braidwood, NSW 2622. Tel 
(048) 42.2057. Cottage garden shrubs and 
old-fashioned roses and a wide range of 
perennials. 


BUDA GARDEN NURSERY, 42 Hunter 
St, Castlemaine, Vic 3450. Tel (054)72.1032. 
A wide range of interesting and hardy trees, 
shrubs, perennials and bulbs all propagated 
from the historic Buda garden collection is 
now available from our expanding plant 
nursery. Open daily 9 am to 5 pm. 


ORCHARD COTTAGE PERENNIALS 
specialising in perennials, dianthus, and roses. 
Tucks Rd, Main Ridge, Vic. Melway map 190 
F12. Open Tues to Sat 1 pm to 5 pm. Tel 
(059)89.6265. 


AUSTRAL WATER GARDENS; water 
lilies, all colours and types; water iris; mar- 
ginal and oxygenating plants; books; pond 
liners economy $8 sq.m — EPDM synthetic 
rubber from $16 sq.m. Send 3 x 45 cent 
stamps for colour mail order list. 1295 Pacific 


Highway, Cowan, NSW 2081. Open 7 days.° 
3 km north of Cowan. Tel (02)985.7370. 


SWEET VIOLETS; mail order ONLY. 16 
different violets — single and double plus an 
apricot violet for $31 post free OR send SSAE 
for a Collector’s List of Named and Species 
Violets. Violet Gardens WA, PO Box 45, 
Armadale, WA 6112, 


BLEAK HOUSE ROSES, Calder Highway, 
Malmsbury, Vic 3446. Tel (054)23.2427. 
Open Tues to Sun 10 am to 5 pm. The 
garden at Bleak House has one of the finest 
collections of old roses in the country. The 
nursery specialises in the sale of roses and 
perennials, and an interesting range of garden 
ornaments. Tea rooms serving Devonshire 
teas and light lunches. 


COX’S ROSE NURSERY AND ROSE 
GARDEN. Specialist suppliers of pot grown 
old garden roses. Exhibition garden with 
shrub, climbing and Australian roses. Nursery 
open each week Thurs to Sun 10 am to 4 pm. 
Closing for summer Sun 29th Nov until 
Thurs 3rd March 1994. Open by appoint- 
ment only during summer. 140 Oaks Rd, 
Thirlmere (near Picton), NSW 2572. Tel 
(046)81.8560. 


CANTERBURY SPECIES GARDEN. We 
propagate species plants such as salvia (exten- 
sive collection), lavenders, iris, fuchsia, viola, 
geranium and herbs. Advice sheets available. 
Display garden open for browsing and pur- 
chases. 10 am to 5 pm Wed to Sat, Sun 12 to 
5 pm. 7 Byron St, Canterbury, Vic 3126; tel 
(03)836.0415. 


RADCLIFF DAFFODILS, hybridizers in 
show and garden daffodils. Catalogue avail- 
able. C/- PO Lower Barrington, Tas 7306. 


YUULONG LAVENDER ESTATE, 
Yendon Rd, Mt Egerton (RMB E1215 
Ballarat, 3352). Tel (053)68.9453; fax 
(053)68.9175. Lavendula collection for 
OPCA — 27 different types. Plant nursery 
and cottage garden. Herbal sandwiches and 
teas. Lavender produce, craft and cosmetics. 
Fresh and dried lavender flowers. Open first 
weekend in September to second weekend in 
May, Wed to Sun, 10 am to 4.30 pm. 
Admission $3.00. 


MOUNTAIN VIEW DAYLILY 
NURSERY offers the largest collection of 
imported daylilies in Australia at the fairest 
prices. Our superb 28-page colour catalogue 
featuring 135 beautiful colour plates is $4.00 
posted (deductible from first order). Box 
458], Maleny, Qld 4552. Tel (074)94.2346. 


AUSTRALIA’S OWN ROSES by Alister 
Clark and others. Unique Colour booklet and 
mail order lists — $4.50. Over 1,000 varieties 
heritage and modern. Golden Vale Nursery, 
Golden Vale Rd, Benalla VIC 3672 Tel 
(057) 62.1520. 


GARDEN DETAIL 


The New Sensation... 


Poron® Permafresh™ insoles 
* Life of the shoe cushioning 
* Provides relief from lower back, limb, joint and foot fatigue 
* Very light weight © trim for exact fit * anti fungal 
$25 per pair includes postage and handling 
® (02) 684 4991 
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A SPECIAL GIFT 


Tel: (048) 61 4999 Bus. Hrs. 
(NSW & ACT) 
CANBERRA — SYDNEY 


BOWRAL 


SEEDS 


SPECIALTY SEEDS, cottage perennials 
and annuals, British wild flowers, herbs and 
vegetables. 650 lines — send SAE for short 
list or $4.00 for full catalogue to Hawthorn 
Park, Chanters Lane, Tylden, Vic 3444. 
Tel/fax (054)24. 8292. 


ACCOMMODATION 


LINKS HOUSE, BOWRAL. Contem- 
porary Australian cuisine with a zap of 
French. Dinner, Bed and Breakfast $85 to 
$115 per person. Weekend package $170 per 
person. Tel (048)61.1977. 


BEAUTIFUL SETTING, one fully fur- 
nished unit, 100 yards from Ovens River, 
Bright, Vic. Bookings (057)21.3556. 


DAYLESFORD; a charming country 
cottage fully self-contained, located in a 
peaceful, private setting, situated high on 
Wombat Hill. Well equipped for 2 to 4. 
heating (c/h & log fires) and linen included. 
Set amid a delightful cottage garden, the back 
gate leads into Daylesford Historical 
Botanical Gardens and the stunning Convent 
Gallery. Tel (053)48.1184 for bookings and 
brochure. 


JELLORE COTTAGE, BERRIMA. Enjcy 
a taste of the past. Timber and slab settler’s 
cottage, circa 1860. Lovely garden. Romantic 
setting. Open fire. Opposite park in centre of 
village. Relaxing and private. Phone 
(048)83.4001 for rental details. 
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GARDEN MARKET PLACE 


BOWRAL COTTAGE INN. The country 
Bed and Breakfast Retreat you’ve always 
looked for but thought you’d never find. A 
Victorian cottage c.1890 with three individu- 
ally decorated guest suites, all with ensuites. 
Walking distance to restaurants and shops. 
Tel (048)61.4157. 


BLACKHEATH, BLUE MOUNTAINS, 
NSW;; Allendale Cottage. Bed and Breakfast. 
Offers nine acres of gardens, privacy and 
luxuy. Fireplace, spa, old world charm, quiet 
and peaceful yet close to everything. Tel 
(047)87.8270. 


MENENIA HOUSE, NEAR 
GRAMPIANS. Easy distance to the South 
Coast. Beautifully appointed 1850s stone 
cottage set in lush garden. Dinner, Bed and 
Beakfast. Tel (053)50.6536. 


BRINGALBIT, NEAR KYNETON. 
Historic sandstone homestead, one-and-a- 
quarter hours from Melbourne. Set in 10 acre 
garden with century old trees of note, sweep- 
ing lawns and beautiful stonework. 
Overlooking an ornamental lake complete 
with island and waterlilies. Plenty of space for 
relaxing in the peaceful surroundings of this 
840 acre property. Delightful “country style” 
guest rooms. Tel (054)23.7223 (Sue and 
Allan Fox). 


BOOKS 


SEED SAVERS HANDBOOK by Jude and 
Michel Fanton. New release, includes tech- 
niques of seed saving, origin and usage for 
120 vegetables, culinary herbs and flowers. 
Superbly illustrated, 180 pages. $25 post paid 
from Seed Savers Network, Box 975 Byron 
Bay, NSW 2481. Bulk orders (066)85.6624. 


Australian Herb Industry 
Resource Guioe 


Comprehensive listing of herb nurseries, 
societies & growers groups, consultants, 
magazines, courses, suppliers of plants, 
seeds, fresh-cut & dried culinary & 


medicinal herbs, essential oils, craft 
materials, herbal products & more. 


$18.50 (incl postage) from: 


Focus on Herbs, PO Box 203, 
Launceston Tas. 7250 - ph/fax (003) 
301493 


GARDENS AND ARBORETA 


GARDEN OF ST ERTH, BLACKWOOD, 
95 km north-west of Melbourne. Wide variety 
of native and exotic plants in 3 ha bush 
setting. Open daily. Official collection of 
Cistaceae. Contains herb, rock, water, veg- 
etable, bush, “English” and sunken gardens. 


ASHCOMBE MAZE; Australia’s largest 
hedge maze; rose maze, gardens and tea 
rooms. Open weekends, public holidays and 
Victorian Government school holidays, 10 am 
to 5 pm.-Red Hill Rd, Shoreham, on 
Victoria’s Mornington Peninsula. Tel 
(059)89.8387. Melway ref 256 E4. 


GARDEN OPEN BRAIDWOOD; Mona 
garden will open each Sat and Sun this spring 
commencing Sat 9th Oct and closing Sun 7th 
Nov, 10 am to 4 pm. Follow spring through, 
first with daffodils, giving way to bluebells, 
then flowering shrubs followed by azaleas, 
wisteria and iris until summer arrives, with 
trees in leaf and roses flowering. Garden open 
10 am to 4 pm, other times by arrangment. 
Enquiries and group bookings phone 
(048)42.2384. 


GUILDFORD ON LODDON (between 
Daylesford and Castlemaine), Victoria. Two 
lovely gardens in beautiful Central Victoria. 
‘Hilltop’ and ‘Tara’ feature heritage roses, 
exotic trees, shrubs, perennials and bulbs in 
picturesque country garden settings, any 
season. (Specialist nursery at Hilltop). Easily 
located by signs. Phone (054)73.4275/ 
73.4205 for detailed brochure. 


ANNSLEIGH GARDENS AND TEA 
ROOMS, B18 Mount Rd, Burnie, Tas. Two 
acres beautiful English-style gardens. Many 
special features. A photographer’s delight. 
Group. bookings welcome. Phone 
(004)35.7229. RSD 400 Burnie, Tas 7320. 


COURSES AND CLASSES 


PLANT EXPERT COURSES; Herbs, 
Roses, Perennials, Fuchsias, Natives, 
Conifers, Proteas, Carnivores, Azaleas, 
Camellias, Orchids, Bulbs, Bonsai, Annuals, 
Palms, Lavender, Berries, Cacti and lots 
more. Australian Horticultural Correspon- 
dence School, 264 Swansea Rd, Lilydale, Vic 
3140 or PO Box 2092 Nerang East, Qld 
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New range of garden tools 


Moss Products Pty Ltd of 
Melbourne have recently launched a 
range of six garden tools with special 
ergonomically designed handles. 
These handles have a high impact- 
resistant polypropolene inner 
moulding, with an outer moulding of 
Santoprene rubber, which is both 
lightweight and resistant to the ele- 
ments. The handles are unbreakable 
and cannot splinter. 

The range includes trowel, trans- 
planter, cultivator, weeder, pressed 
fork and wire fork. Tools are avail- 
able in either stainless steel or 
hardened steel. 

For further information ring 
Anne Seymour on (03)551.6188. 


A new fruit picker 


The Supreme Fruitpicker was 
invented by Bill Seawright, of IBS 
Engineering Supplies of Innisfail. It 
was awarded a silver-gold medal at 
the prestigious Geneva International 
Exhibition of Inventions. 

It consists of a long aluminium 
tube handle, a scoop-like attachment 
at the top of the handle and a long 
pliable tube of shadecloth material. 
The scoop is lifted to around the 
fruit and a slight tug*causes the 
blades to cut the stem, and the fruit 
then drops down the shadecloth 
tube without being bruised or 
damaged in any way. 

The Supreme Fruitpicker retails 
through appointed distributors for 
$73 including sales tax. For further 
information contact the main dis- 
tributor: 

Hammond Industries Pty Ltd, 18 
Gwynore Court, Buderim, Qld 
4556. Tel (074)45.3803; fax 
(074)45.7301. 


New use for shadecloth 


Although designed originally for 
plants, the heavier 70% fabric has 
been in use for some time to protect 
humans, as well as plants, from the 
damaging effects of sunshine. 
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PRODUCT NEWS 


Gale Australia has now intro- 
duced Weathershade Plus-90, 
arguably the most revolutionary 
outdoor fabric to hit the market, 
since it blocks out 90% of the sun’s 
harmful ultra-violet rays, but unlike 
solid coverings that trap the heat 
underneath, this material 
“breathes”, so keeps you cooler and 
more comfortable. 

Weathershade Plus-90 is available 
in new shades of Eucalyptus, Wheat 
and Heritage Green, from leading 
hardware stores, department stores 
and nurseries. It retails at around 
$9.00 a metre for 18.3 width. 


Recycled rubber tyres into 
garden hose 


Leeaky Hose is an Australian-made 
water saving irrigation product made 
of recycled rubber tyres and plastic 
containers. Using the inherent char- 
acteristics of the crumbed rubber 
and reclaimed polyethylene Leeaky 
Hose leaks through its entire length 
through thousands of micro-sized 
pores at a controlled rate. 

Leeaky Hose is designed to use 


standard hose fittings; it can be used 


above ground but gives the greatest 
benefits when covered with mulch or 
buried beneath the soil. It functions 
on low water pressures; even septic 
tank run-off and grey water can be 
used. 

Leeaky Hose is thus a totally 
green product in that it not only 
reduces water usage but makes good 
use of some of the thousands of old 
motor tyres and plastic containers 
dumped every year. 

It is available as an introductory 
starter kit, which includes 20 metres 
of hose with connections and retails 
for $24.95 (plus $5 delivery charge), 
or longer continuous lengths are 


- available on request. 


It is now being stocked by major 
retailers and nurseries, and is dis- 
tributed in the Sydney region by 
Sydney Horticultural Supplies. For 
further information contact John 
Irving of Leeaky Hose on 
(03)429.2977 or Benjamin Isaacs of 


Sydney Horticultural Supplies on 
(02)665.8835. 


Rainwater for drinking 


An Australian company, Rainsaver 
Products Pty Ltd, has developed an 
entirely new system for collecting 
fresh rainwater and making it fit to 
drink. 

The tank is of moulded UV-sta- 
blilised food grade polyethylene and 
holds approximately 300 litres. 

The first stage of the filtration 
system is a fine mesh strainer fitted 
to the top of the tank, which collects 
leaves and other solids. The second 
stage is an internally fitted diverter 
cylinder, which collects the first rain 
off the roof; this initial flush brings 
down with it any roof or airborne 
contaminants. After this collection 
the diverter shuts off and allows the 
cleaner rainwater to flow into the 
main tank. When the rain stops the 
diverter self drains in about 20 
minutes, ready for the next rainfall. 
Finally, the third stage is a 5 micron 
filter attached to the outlet which 
will take out any other particles and 
many unwanted chemicals, includ- 
ing any odours and tastes, leaving 
clean fresh tasting rainwater. 

The full kit, including wall 
mount or stand and tap filter, retails 
for about $500. 

For further details phone Bill 
Cooke on (02)264.9276. 


A cordless electric 
lawnmower 


The new Cordless Stealth lawn- 
mower from Black and Decker 
makes mowing the lawn easier, 
quiter, cheaper and more environ- 
mentally friendly. 

The Cordless Stealth is a 
rechargeable battery powered lawn- 
mower that combines the simplicity 
amd convenience of an electric 
mower with the power and mobility 
of a petrol powered machine, but 
without the associated hassles and 
pollution. 
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Independent evaluation of the Stealth has shown that, 
compared with a petrol powered mower, it saves two- 
and-a-half times the energy and almost halves the noise 
level. The 17 inch (43.18 cm) cutting swathes can handle 
all types of grass in all climates, without constant inter- 
ruption to clear the catcher. 

For an average 30 chargings during the year, Stealth 
will add just $6 to the electricity bill, providing enough 
power to drive the mower blades for up to 90 minutes on 
one charge. 

Stealth is available from selected leading hardware 
stores and mower specialists, and retails for around $700. 


Plastic drainage channels 


Polycrete Australia’s new plastic drainage channels, 
Polydrain, are available in 800mm lengths and are 20mm 
wide and 120mm deep. The oval base is designed to 
improve hydraulic flow and promote self-cleaning. 

The new channels are available in a number of 
colours, including sandstone and terracotta. 

The company has also introduced a range of polyplas- 
tic sumps which are able to withstand trafficable 
loadings. 


For further information contact Polycrete Australia Pty 
Ltd, PO Box 324 Homebush, NSW 2140; tel 
(02) 748.3100, fax (02) 648.4637. 


WALKERT==MOWERS 


GET YOU PLACES YOU WON’T GO ON 
ANY OTHER RIDER MOWER IN HALF 
THE TIME AND HALF THE EFFORT 


A huge inbuilt vacuum type catcher that really. leaves lawns trim and 
clean. Twin hydrostatic drive gives zero radius turning without effort. 


WALKER MOWERS ARE DESIGNED FOR 


CONTRACTORS, COUNCILS AND PRESTIGE 
LANDSCAPED AREAS. 


FREE CALL 008 3 81 0498 FOR COLOUR BROCHURE. 


Specialised Mowing Equipment 


P.O. BOX 79, SOUTH WAGGA 2650 — PHONE (069) 21 7900 
DISTRIBUTED IN ALL STATES 
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PolyDrain now offers the versatility of either plastic or polycrete 
strip channel and point drainage systems. Lightweight plastic 
PolyDrain is supplied in an attractive range of outdoor colours. 


The robust polycrete channel systems have galvanised metal 
gratings, and all PolyDrain systems are suitable for traffic. 


PolyDrain solves surface drainage problems for driveways, patios, 
landscaped areas, swimming pools and tennis courts. PolyDrain 
is impervious to water, and is UV resistant. 


Available from leading Hardware and Garden Suppliers 


POLYCRETE AUSTRALIA PTY LTD 


NSW: Ph. 02.748 3100 — Fax: 02.648 4637 
VIC: Ph. 03.547 5439 —- Fax: 03.546 2986 
QLD: Ph. 07.2601188 Fax: 07.260 1868 


Protect your plants 
with ‘Link-Stakes. 


A versatile plant support system. 


@ ‘Link-Stakes’ are adaptable to most 
plants, flowers and vegetables. 

@ Can be erected quickly and stay firm. 

@ Each stake is shaped to link with next 
one easily and securely. 

© Protects plants from severe weather. 
@ No more messy string or rope. 

Me Supports plants at many stages of 
growth. 

e@ Ideal for compact gardening - giving 

your garden character with low 

maintenance. 


And for Single 
Stem Support 


‘Loop-Stakes’ 


af I is a prac- 
tical solution. Comes 
in a range of sizes 
to suit most plant 
groups. Made from 
hard drawn __ steel 
rod, galvanised, then 
coated with green 
PVC to blend with 
Thy “rme/| foliage. Don’t be 


Specially 
designed to 
support your precious 
long-stemmed plants. 
Comes with single loop. 
Several loops can be 

fitted to one stake. 


auow morrosn ncusisto mecaousn | Without ‘Link-Stakes’ 
in your garden. 


FOR FREE BROCHURE AND PRICE LIST/ORDER FORM WRITE OR PHONE: 


LINK-STAKES austrALia 


121 Salamander Way, Salamander Bay NSW 2301. Tel (049) 67 5747 


P.W. 046 
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—— LEAFY LETTUCE LINEUP =— 


Gail THOMAS reports 


| eee and Great Lakes immediately conjure up 
images of crispy heads of green lettuce. 

However, today the lineup of lettuce varieties is 
almost mindboggling. Mignonette, butterhead, cos, 
looseleaf, salad bowl, lollo and oakleaf are more com- 
monly appearing on greengrocers’ shelves as well as in 
the home garden. 

These newer varieties of lettuce offer great scope, 
not just from the gardener’s point of view, but also for 
their culinary contributions. 

Crispy leaves, frilly leaves, green, red, tinged with 
colour contrasts, all add their own dimension to the 
leafy salad. 

Combined with other flavours, textures and shapes, 
such as spicy rocket, raddichio, endive, cress, mustard, 
corn salad, or oriental inspired shungiku or mizuna, 
the salad bowl becomes a smorgasbord of discovery. 

Lettuce are best sown in spring and autumn, and 
need regular feeding and watering to produce the tasti- 
est results, otherwise leaves will be bitter and tough. 

One of the most exciting aspects of looseleaf or 
non-hearting lattuce varieties is that the home gar- 
dener can grow a range of lettuce where individual 
leaves can be harvested as required to produce a stun- 
ning salad. 

These pick-and-come-again lettuce are also good 
space savers, and an over-abundance of heads all 
maturing simultaneously does not happen as it does 
with crisphead varieties. 

Looseleaf lettuce can be grown in containers very 
successfully and leaves can be picked for garnish when 
tiny and tender or allowed to develop further for a 
more substantial salad. ° 

A mesclun mix of lettuce, or with other salad type 
plants included, is also a great way of growing a com- 


Red Coral lettuce 
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Red Crisp lettuce 


plete salad garden in a small space. The leaves can 
simply be snipped off with a pair of scissors when 7 to 
10 cm high for a mouth filling explosion of flavours 
and textures, 

Mail order seed specialists Diggers Seeds of 
Dromana have leaf lettuce varieties available, includ- 
ing the frilly green Salad Bowl and Regency Red which 
produces larger red-tinged leaves. The visually appeal- 
ing Royal Oakleaf, with its sweet flavoured pointy 
leaves, has thick midribs and is recommended as it 
stands the heat better than most other varieties. 

New Gippsland Seed Farm at Silvan in Victoria 
also stocks a range of leaf lettuce, including Prizehead 
Red which has heavily crinkled red leaves, Red 
Oakleaf and the frilly Red Coral lettuce. 

Also worthy of consideration are green or red 
mignonette butterhead lettuces which have soft leaves 
and form a heart. 
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Crispy cos lettuces are also popular and for an 
interesting alternative try the unique Roma Rosso cos, 
with its attractive red leaves. 

Red Crisp is a red leaf, crisphead lettuce which 
hearts and provides yet another possibility for the 
salad garden. 

Salad dressings can further enhance the delicious 
array of taste tempting leaves in the salad bowl. 
Quality olive oil, perhaps with a little hazeelnut or 
walnut oil added, or even lime or lemon juice, com- 
bined with a quality red wine, sherry or balsamic 
vinegar, is bound to be a palate pleaser. 

For a finishing touch, to add visual splendour to 
your leafy combination, garnish with confetti of 
colourful flower petals. 


Diggers Seeds, 105 Latrobe Parade, Dromana, Vic. 3936. 
New Gippsland Seed Farm, PO Box 1, Silvan, Vic. 3795. 


Lanyon and Calthorpes' House are windows into 
Canberra's heritage. 


At Lanyon, only 30 minutes drive from the heart 
of the city, you can see the homestead, rambling 
gardens, stone buildings and natural landscape. 
Delicious light meals are served in the cafe. 
Open 10am to 4pm Tuesday to Sunday 
Tharwa Drive Tharwa ACT phone (06) 2375136 


At Calthorpes' House 1992 becomes 1927. This 
family home and garden has survived almost 
unchanged for over sixty years. Take a guided 
tour, hear the pianola playing music of the past 
even climb into the air raid shelter. 

Open Tues Wed Thurs and weekends 
24 Mugga Way Red Hill ACT phone (06) 2951945 


Museums Unit ACT Government 


WANTED 


A new owner for “YARRABIN”, 
our home for the past ten years. 


Yes, we are planning to move, so if you would 
like to buy a beautiful home and lovingly tended 
garden in the Southern Highlands of New 
South Wales (Bowral), ring Tim or Keva North 
at work on (048) 61 4999 or (048) 61 1884 AH 
for more details or an appointment. 
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Royal Oak Leaf lettuce 


Australian 
National 


BotniGs CLUNIES ROSS STREET 
: BLACK MOUNTAIN, CANBERRA 


Enjoy Australia's native plants 

Explore the world's finest collection of Australian 
flora. See the Rainforest Gully, Rock Garden, 
Eucalypt Lawn and Mallee Shrublands. Marked 
trails help visitors explore the Gardens. Excellent 
picnic areas are available. 


Regular guided tours 


Tours leave the Visitor Information Centre 
Wednesdays at 11 am, Fridays at 11 am, Saturdays 
at 2 pm and Sundays at 11 am and 2 pm. 

Booked tours at other times by arrangement. 


For more information... 
Call the Visitor Information Centre on 06 250 9540. 


* AUSTRALIAN NATIONAL BOTANIC GARDENS 


OPEN 9.00 am TO 5.00 pm DAILY 


Up THE GARDEN PATH 
A SERIES OF TALKS ON ART AND THE LANDSCAPE 
21 - 24 OcroBeErR 1993 BOOKINGS ESSENTIAL 


MUSEUM OF 
MODERN ART 


Nerd e 


TEAROOM OPEN 


ESTABLISHED PARKLAND AND FEATURES AN 
“INTERNATIONAL SCULPTURE GARDEN 


7 TEMPLESTOWE RD BULLEEN 
Victoria (03) 850 1500 


THE MUSEUM OF MODERN ART IS SET IN 6 HECTARES OF 
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eggy Shaw pursues her passion for gardening with 

boundless energy and enthusiasm. The delights of 
this 72-year old’s garden are shared by all who pass by 
and by many others when the garden is open. 

Peg is also an accomplished artist, and her water- 
colours are often featured in exhibitions. The garden 
itself provides the inspiration for some of her flower 
studies; she is also fascinated with the intricate pat- 
terns of nature and on her early morning walks she 
collects many items of bushland ephemera — seed 
pods, lichen covered sticks, bits of fungi, feathers, 
pieces of paperbark and fallen gum leaves. 


D2 


But when the garden needs attention, painting has 
to take second place. The weather usually arbitrates, 
and the garden wins out every time on a fine day. 

The garden is relatively new, although it appears 
well established. The old house on the site was demol- 
ished, but Peg made use of the old hand-made bricks 
for her new home. Drystone walls, stone paved paths 
and steps were constructed as well as a rockery that 
leads to a small pond. Gradually the scene of devasta- 
tion was transformed into a “showcase” town garden. 

There is an obvious “cottage garden” look. Peg finds 
she is constantly moving plants around to satisfy herself 
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and plants needing a change. For a 
more or less random design a 
remarkable balance has been 
achieved; everything seems to be 
just where it needs to be. 

The pond is a highlight of the 
garden, particularly when the blue 
iris are in flower, while over the 
stone walls and paths many small 
plants have self-seeded. The lovely 
deep pink rose, ‘Mme Gregoire 
Stachelin’, festoons the entire front 
verandah of the house in mid 
spring; a large Rosa macrantha 
makes a dramatic statement soon 
after, while ‘Canary Bird’ and 
‘Mermaid’ add touches of pale and 
brighter yellows. Some roses 
provide a double bounty, their 
blooms being followed by clusters 
of colourful and sometimes unusu- 


Goldfield’s 


The relative harshness of the 
climate and the poor soils of the 
Central Victorian Goldfields did 
not deter the folk of early times 
from a dedicated pursuit of gar- 
dening. The legacy of their efforts 
will form one of the many delight- 
ful focal points for visitors to the 
area during this year’s Goldfields 
Festival of Gardens 

Many local residents will open 
their gardens during the festival. The 
gardens that will be open range from 
expansive heritage gardens to the 
more humble old world cottage 
gardens, from rambling gardens sur- 
rounding farm houses to pockets 
and patches of carefully tended town 
gardens. 

Festival Director Ian Huxley 
explained that this year’s festival will 
run over ten days to “provide a 
broad range of attractions and activi- 
ties for the gardening enthusiast. 
These include garden visits, exhibi- 
tions, trade displays, talks and 
lectures, field trips and tours to 
accommodate all tastes and age 
groups”. 
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ally shaped heps; crab apples, 
too, provide spectacular blos- 
soms and coloured fruits in 
autumn. These, and other 
plants, provide Peg with won- 
derfully rich material for her 
paintings. 

There is often something 
about the entrance to a 
garden that adds a touch of 
character to it even before one 
ventures in. The glimpse 
afforded through this gateway 
provides an enticng invitation 
to explore one of Castle- 
maine’s most admired gardens 
— an artist’s garden of colour, 
harmony and restfulness. 


Garry Aitchison 
photos by Garry Aitchison 


29th October to... 
7th November 


A sundial in a corner of a country 
farmhouse garden; 


photo by G. Aitchison 
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Festival of Gardens, 1993 


To assist visitors to appreciate 
the rich variety of gardens and activi- 
ties available, a souvenir programme 
is available, providing a guide to all 
gardens, nurseries, accommodation, 
restaurants and related services 
throughout the region. . 

The programme will be available 
during the festival, and can also be 
obtained beforehand by contacting 
the organizers. 

Visitors will have a choice of 
accommodation styles — bed and 
breakfast cottages, guesthouses, 
quality motels and country pubs, as 
well as caravan parks with on-site 
vans and camping facilities. 

Ian Huxley and his organizing 
team assure intending visitors that 
they will find inspiration, gain ideas 
and knowledge and take away a host 
of pleasurable memories of the 
gardens visited. 

For further information write to 
PO Box 59, Castlemaine, Vic 3450, 
or phone: 


Peter Robertson (054)72.3222; 
Jan Huxley (054)73.4275 or 
Bruce Baud (054)72.4574. e 
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CALENDAR OF EVENTS, Home & Overseas 


OCTOBER 


2nd and 3rd Oct: Horticultural Society of Canberra 
Private Garden Openings; admission $2 each garden. 
Enquiries (06) 248.6235. 


2nd and 3rd Oct: Australian Native Orchid Society 
Spring Show, National Herbarium, Birdwood Ave, 
S.Yarra, Vic. Enquiries Helene Wild (03) 398.2617 or 
Dean Shannon (03)699.1543. 


5th to 8th Oct: Tour de Forks — gourmet food, wine 
and garden tour of Victoria’s Western District. 
Enquiries Diana Marsland Cooking (phone/fax 
(03)5093971) or George Biron, Sunnybrae Country 
Restaurant (phone/fax (052)36.2276. 


9th and 10th Oct: Azalea Show at The 
Rhododendron Gardens, The Georgian Road, Olinda, 
Vic. Enquiries (03)751.1980. 


9th and 10th Oct: Horticultural Society of Canberra, 
gardens open in Queanbeyan and Jerrabomberra. 
Enquiries (06) 248.6235. 


9th and 10th Oct: Friends of The Royal Botanic 
Gardens, Melbourne Spring Plant Sale, Old 
Melbourne Observatory Grounds, Birdwood Ave, 
South Yarra. 


16th and 17th Oct: Bilpin Spring Flower Show, 
Bilpin Hall, Bilpin, NSW. Enquiries (045) 67.2148. 


16th and 17th Oct: Horticultural Society of Canberra 
Private Garden Openings. Admission $2 each garden. 
Enquiries (06) 248.6235. 


17th Oct: “Spring Fling”, Open Day at Australian 
National Botanic Gardens, organized by the Friends; 
includes special tours. Enquiries Ann Joyce on 
(06) 250.9538. 


21st to 23rd October: South-east Queensland 
Garden Tour arranged by Australian Garden Journal. 


23rd and 24th Oct: Cootamundra Country Garden 
Weekend. Enquiries (069) 43.2239 or (069) 43.2204. 


23rd and 24th Oct: Cottage and Country-style 
Gardens, featuring nine Blue Mountains gardens. 
Proceeds to the Mountains branch of People Living 
with HIV-AIDS Clinic at the Blue Mountains Anzac 
Memorial Hospital. Enquiries (047)57.2164 or 
(047)59.1611. 


24th Oct: Galston (NSW) Garden Festival. Eight 
gardens open to view. Enquiries Jenny Koorey 
(02) 651.1639. 


29th and 30th Oct: 2nd National Treefest, 
Murrumburrah High School, NSW. Enquiries PO 
Box 66, Harden, NSW 2587. 
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29th to 31st Oct: Agview, family farm show at 
Camden Park, south-west of Sydney. Enquiries 
Agview site office (046) 26.6355, or Elizabeth 
Macarthur Agricultural Institute (046) 29.3333. 


30th and 31st Oct: “The Romance of the Rose”, 
Singleton, NSW. Enquiries Elizabeth Moore 
(065)72.1315 or Doreen Hall (065) 77.3139. 


30th Oct to 2nd Nov: Rhododendron Show at The 
Rhododendron Gardens, The Georgian Road, Olinda, 
Vic. Enquiries (03)751.1980. 


30th and 31st Oct; Dunedoo Country Garden Tour; 
ten gardens open. Enquiries Michelle McAlpine 
(063)75.1453 or Maggie Hooker (063)75.1325. 


31st Oct: Gardenesque at Vaucluse House, Sydney. 
Enquiries (02)388.7922. 


NOVEMBER 


6th and 7th Nov: Heritage Rose Day at Elizabeth 
Farm, Alice St., Granville, NSW. Enquiries 
(02)692.8366 or (02)635.9488. 


6th and 7th Nov: Crookwell Shire (NSW) Tourist 
Association 1993 Spring Garden Festival. Enquiries 
(048)32.1988 — (048)32.1450 AH. 


11th to 15th Nov: Fifth International Heritage Rose 
Conference, Hahndorf, South Australia. Enquiries 
and reservation forms from Jean Reid, 1058 Port 
Road, Albert Park, SA 5014; tel (08)47.1727; fax 
(08)47.1770. 


12th to 21st Nov: Beechworth (Vic) Garden Heritage 
Festival. Workshops, guest speakers and open gardens. 
Enquiries (057)26.1554. 


16th to 18th Nov: Australian National Field Days, 
Orange, NSW. Enquiries (063)62.1588. 


19th and 20th Nov: Garden Journal tour of Exeter 
(NSW) gardens on Friday 19th and Bowral gardens 
on Saturday 20th. Enquiries (048)61.4999. 


19th to 21st Nov: Spring Show for David Austin roses 
at The Perfumed Garden, Moorooduc, Vic. Enquiries 
(059) 78.8547. 


28th Nov: Spring Garden Festival on the Bellarine 
Peninsula (Vic) in aid of Social Organisation for the 
Handicapped Inc. Five gardens open to view. 
Enquiries Laurie Cocking (052) 61.3667. 


1994 


23rd Jan: Earth Keepers’ Organic Garden Open Day, 
Thirlmere, NSW. Enquiries (046)81.9623. 


21st to 27th Aug: XXIVth International Horticultural 
Congress, Kyoto, Japan. 
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from an exhibition of watercolour by Helen Leitch entitled ‘It’s a Rare Thing’ 
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See our large range of hand-crafted sandstone garden ornaments 
490 Galston Road, (P.O. 


including Sundials, Birdbaths, Fountains, Pedestals and Urns. 


Box 29) Dural, NSW 2158. 

AVAILABLE FROM Phone (02) 631 1322 
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Pialligo ACT 2609 Malvern VIC 3 144 Hols. excluded 
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South Australia — Adelaide Hills 
‘Panmure’ Stirling 


Exceptional botanic paradise of 3 ha (8 actes), two titles. 
Nowhere else in Australia exists the opportunity to enjoy living amid 
a century old garden 20 minutes from 
the central business district. 


A truly breathtaking heritage garden regarded 
as one of the most significant in the nation, 
painstakingly restored over many years by 

Dr and Mrs Christopher Laurie. 


Ian Hannaford designed residence of some 403 square metres — three living rooms, 
picture gallery, office, four bedrooms (master suite incorporating library, study, dressing 
and bathroom), wine cellar, security and protection systems, garaging for nine cars, spec- 
tacular inground pool, three phase power, two bores with 36 station watering system. 


NOTE: IT IS ANTICIPATED THE PROPERTY WILL ACHIEVE A SELLING PRICE IN EXCESS OF A$1 MILLION. 


: AC.N. 007 835 506 Ww O O D B U R VW H I IL IL, 
Licensed Agent & Auctioneer M.R.E.I., M.S.A.A. REAL ESTATE PTY. LID. 


2 Wakefield Street, Kent Town, South Australia 5067 INGRID ESAU 


2 STIRLING ARCADE, 39 MT. BARKER RD, STIRLING, SA 5152 


Telephone (08) 364 0788 Facsimile (08) 364 1947 
PH. (08) 339 3988 AH 018 821 888 LICENSED AGENTS M.R.E.I. 
AH Bernard Booth 018 821 919 or (08) 332 9004 
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BY now the first full season of Australia’s Open Garden Scheme will be 
in full swing. I say “full”, but by all accounts it will be even fuller next 
season. 

From South Australia and Tasmania up into South-east Queensland 
hundreds of garden owners will have experienced — and survived — the 
not inconsiderable trauma of opening their gardens to hordes of total 
strangers. Many, possibly most, will have done this for the first time. 

We opened our own garden twice in spring; we tend to have two quite 
different bursts of spring where we live, one in mid-October when the flow- 
ering cherries, wistaria, lilacs and the rest are looking good, and another 
about a month later with the early roses — the Gallicas, Centifolias and so 
on — and paeonies and other early herbaceous plants. 

We’ve had groups of visitors before so it wasn’t altogether a new experi- 
ence. But groups tend to be organised; you know at least roughly who they 
are, what time they are going to arrive and when they will leave. Being open 
all day, from ten o’clock in the morning until half past four in the after- 
noon, is rather different. There are, of course, in both cases the same nerve 
wracking questions that are unanswerable until the day arrives. What if it 
rains? Will the wistaria hold out until Saturday? Should I mow the grass 
now or wait until the day before (it could rain, couldn’t it)? 

With the Open Day you can add another, possibly even more frightening 
question. Suppose no one comes? Suppose I sit at the gate all day, beside 
the pile of $2 and $1 coins I am hoping to change into real money and 
everyone drives past without even a glance in our direction? 

Our first Open Day was last weekend. The second hasn’t arrived yet, 
but it will have passed by the time this appears in print. It didn’t rain, and 
although the wind blew our garden is reasonably sheltered. And they came 
— from twenty minutes before the advertised opening time almost without 
a pause until well into the afternoon. And the wistaria, the cherries and the 
lilacs were on their best behaviour. 

Not, let me add, that our garden is anything special. When you have two 
acres, virtually no outside help and spend at least five days each week doing 
something else (like producing a magazine) it can’t be too special. But it’s 
ours, we’ve made it and we love it — and we like others to wander through 
it, ask questions, praise or criticise, hopefully derive some pleasure from it 
too. 

And that is what this Open Garden Scheme is all about. Christina 
Hindmaugh, in a delightful article in the Melbourne “Age” a month or two 
ago, said that if she ever opened her garden she would have to put up little 
notices like “I know this fuchsia is a lurid colour but Great Aunt Maude 
gave it to me for my birthday”. For perfection, as she rightly points out, is 
an altogether foreign country. 

It’s not about perfection; it’s certainly not about making money nor 
about showing off how much you have already. It’s about sharing — ideas, 
successes, disasters, idiosyncracies. You shouldn’t have to make excuses, 
because, presumably, you’ve done it the way you wanted to do it. 

About half the people who came to our garden last weekend would fall 
into the category of “casual” gardener, even “non-gardener”. Perhaps just 
one or two went away inspired. 

TIM NORTH 
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Villa Balbionello 


The Gardens of 


2s Lake Como 


Joanne MORRIS explores this breathtakingly beautiful part of Italy 


| ey has always been a traditional destination for those 
seeking inspiration. Painting, poetry, music, architec- 
ture and design have drawn and inspired visitors from 
around the world for centuries which has no doubt led to 
the claim that there is nothing new under the sun. 

Francesco Guicciardini put it slightly differently when 
he said “past things shed light on future ones.” For this 
reason modern gardeners are increasingly turning to 
Italian gardens of the past, not only for inspiration but 
confirmation that the classical ideals of the Renaissance 
garden architects were correct. 

On a recent visit to Italy I was firmly determined to 
see as many gardens as possible. With a non-gardening 


spouse as my travelling companion, however, I knew this » 


objective could be a challenge. It was fortunate our stay 
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was largely in the Lombardy region so it was not difficult 
to convince him we should explore the breathtakingly 
beautiful area of Lake Como. 

Preoccupied with the prospect of exploring some of 
these gardens, I had somehow failed to do even the most 
basic research on where to stay, where to eat and how to 
get there. Fortunately Italian friends came to the rescue 
on the first two requirements, but the last one nearly led 
to my co-driver filing for divorce. 

Now I make no pretensions about being a navigator, 
in fact I am the first one to admit I can’t. How can 
anyone who unerringly gets out of a city lift to face a 
blank wall, who even in her own neighbourhood turns 
left when it should be right, ever be expected to fathom 
the intricacies of a foreign road map? 
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And there is another thing! The 
roads which encircle Lake Como, 
though some are worse than others, 
are absurdly narrow due to the steep 
nature of the surrounding terrain. 
We are all familiar through literature 
and film with the genial, happy-go- 
lucky nature of the Italian populace. 
However one quickly learns when 
driving on Italian roads, that Italians 
are fearless in the face of certain 
death. Being sandwiched at great 
speed holds no fears for them at all. 
My driver, on the other hand, 
showed a distinct lack of bravura 
when I perhaps foolishly chose the 
very narrowest of the two routes to 
the picturesque town of Bellagio. 
Bellagio is a small town situated on 
the promontory which divides Lake 
Lecco from the southern arm of 
Lake Como. 

The Grand Hotel Villa Serbelloni 
is majestically sited at one end of this 
charming ochre-pink village. Like so 
many of the villas which fringe this 
beautiful lake, it is noted for its 


colourful and formally laid out. 


gardens. Floriculture has always 
been popular in the north of Italy. 
Many of the plants cultivated here 
to-day such as acanthus, artemisia, 
dianthus, hibiscus, marigold, nigella, 
santolina, celosia, wallflower, fox- 
glove, lavender, iris and a wide 
variety of bulbs were grown in the 
18th century when many of these 
villas were built. 

Although the gardens of the Villa 
Serbelloni are no longer extensive, 
they nevertheless still reflect the 
symmetry and grandeur of the some- 
what severe building they surround. 
In summer, when the gardens are at 
their peak, they are open to the 
public for a small entrance fee. 

Unfortunately it was raining 
gently when we arrived. The gener- 
ous rainfall is one of the reasons why 
the Como gardens are so lush. 
Unable to sit on the superb terrace 
and admire the gardens and the 
amazing view, we were forced inside 
and even here the grandeur of the 
past is still very much in evidence. 
The decorative high ceilings, gener- 
ously proportioned drawing and 
dining rooms reinforce the fact that 
this building belongs to an era of 
architecture, decoration and build- 
ing skills we shall never see again. 

Nearby are the more substantial 
gardens of the Villa Melzi. The 


ponies 
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Villa Carlotta 


garden of this lakeside villa was laid 
out in 1808 and is famous for its 
fine collection of exotic trees, 
rhododendrons and camellias. 
Sadly the rain and insufficient time 
prevented us from seeing it, 
however the loss was more than 
made up for the following day when 
we put our car on the ferry which 
regularly crosses the lake from 
Bellagio to Cadenabbia on the 
western shore. From there it was 
only a short distance to the superbly 
sited Villa Carlotta which spreads 


over about fourteen acres between 
Tremezzo and Cadenabbia and 
enjoys a commanding view over 
Lake Como. 

The Villa Carlotta was built in 
the eighteenth century for the 
Marquis Giorgio Clerici as a retreat 
from the summer heat of Milan. 
Both villa and garden were exten- 
sively altered in the 19th Century by 
the equally extravagant Carlotta, 
Duchess of Saxe-Meiningen, to 
whom it owes its name. The impos- 
ing building was handsomely 
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decorated by her in the Empire style 
much favoured at the time. 

One of the outstanding features 
of the Villa is the baroque arrange- 
ment of ballustraded terraces which 
run the full length of the building , 
making good use of the slope on 
which it is built. Backed by high, 
thickly-forested mountains that are 
snow covered in winter, the 
unknown architect placed the build- 
ing close to the lake front as access 
to villas of this size was possible only 
by boat. It is such a pity the highly 
stylized landing stage with its cheer- 
ful Venetian striped poles no longer 
exists, fallen victim to the road 
which now separates the villa from 
the lake. 

Edith Wharton, the American 
writer, decorator and garden maker 
complained in her book “Italian 
Villas and Their Gardens” (1915), 
that the gardens of the Villa Carlotta 
had lost their magic, despoiled by the 
passion for modern horticulture and 
the “English style” which swept 
through Italy in the 19th century. She 
abhors the palm trees, bananas, vast 
lawns and bedding plants which were 
introduced in preference to pleached 
alleys and box. Despite this, the 
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Villa Balbionello 
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gardens are still dependent on the 
strong architectural emphasis of stone 
and water, sculpture and niches, 
hedges, decorative pots, citrus 
arbours and a “bosco” or wood 
leading to a cool fern-lined cascade 
adorned with extraordinarily discon- 
certing dwarf-like figures which are 
not unlike those found on the walls of 
the Villa Narnia in Vicenza. 

Nevertheless the clipped azaleas 
and rhododendrons which flank the 
gravel paths are a blaze of colour in 
early spring and attract visitors from 
far and wide. The many foreign 
plants which have been introduced 
into the garden more recently include 
Australian and New Zealand natives. 

It is at this point in the garden 
one should pause to take in the 
gardens of the Villa Melzi on the 
opposite side of the lake. Cypress and 
a variety of exotic trees pattern the 
steep hillsides. By the water’s edge 
banks of roses and azaleas, pollarded 
planes and a Moorish inspired pavil- 
ion are softened by distance. 

Having left the Villa Carlotta we 
took the road around the lake past 
villas of incredible beauty and 
patina. Mature oak and horse chest- 
nut, magnolia and maple, cedar and 


cypress, tulip and plane trees create 
separate oases of verdure and shade. 
Overhung and often obscured by 
high walls the best way to see these 
gardens is from the lake. Ferries con- 
tinually pligh up and down enabling 
you to do so. 

Our next hotel was fortuitously 
situated at Argengo. Argengo is a 
small lakeside village which is not far 
from the departure point for a little 
known garden I had been urged not 
to miss. Getting there on the other 
hand is not without its difficulties. 
Once again a fine misty rain fell but 
failed to dampen my spirits as we 
hurried for the ten o’clock boat 
which left Sala de Commacina on 
the half hour. The departure point 
was glaringly devoid of any craft 
until a small wooden boat arrived 
captained by an unusually saturnine 
Italian boatman. No doubt pro- 
foundly shocked by my Italian 
speaking prowess of eleven weeks, he 
failed or chose not to understand we 
wanted to go to the Villa 
Balbionello. Finally my totally non 
linguistic husband tweeked to the 
fact he would not depart without a 
complement of four passengers. 
With such poor weather it was highly 


unlikely we would be joined by any 
more misguided enthusiasts. The 
problem was quickly solved when we 
offered him the price of four fares 
which he accepted with a shrug and 
a look of total disbelief» He warmed 
perceptibly however, when I halt- 
ingly explained of all the gardens in 
Italy, this was the one I most wanted 
to see and photograph. 

The boat journey from our 
departure point to the Villa 
Balbionello probably took about 
twenty minutes and every moment 
was a visual delight. Sited to face the 
lake for reasons of access and glori- 
ous water views, the lushly planted 
villas and their quaint boat harbours 
and water staircases are clearly 
visible. Some villas are highly mani- 
cured and cared for, some are 
undergoing restoration while others 
lie sleeping, waiting for a Prince 
Charming to bring them back to life. 

The closer one comes to the Villa 
Balbionello the more beautiful the 


villas and their gardens 
become but none are a 
match for the sheer 
poetry of this garden. 
It was the first day of 
summer but the soft 
grey misty light only 
served to heighten the 
romantic ambience of 
this seemingly isolated 
promontory. I under- 
stood why Georgina 
Masson in her classic 
book on Italian 
gardens had described 
it as a garden whose 
romantically peaceful 
setting would have 
delighted the poet 
Shelley. 

As we approached 
the landing stage we 
were overwhelmed by 
the loveliness of the 
landscape which con- 
fronted us. We found it 
hard to believe as we 
passed through a set of 
exquisitely wrought 
gates that we had this 
garden to ourselves. 

The first villa was 
built here in 1540. The 
site was extended by 
Cardinal Durini in 
1790 to include a 
small church and 
monastery which sit on the very 
edge of the promontory. The 
Cardinal was obviously a man of 
great sensitivity and taste for further 
up the. hill he built a portico or 
belvedere with two exquisitely pro- 
portioned rooms at either end. It is 
an ideal place to view the water or 
sit and enjoy the cooling breeze 
flowing up from the lake. 

Over the years the Villa and its 
garden suffered mixed fortunes until 
1975 when Count Guido Monzino 
bought the property and sympatheti- 
cally restored it to its original 
splendour. Count Monzino was a 
keen polar explorer, so it is fitting 
that the Villa Balbionello became an 
important international centre for 
polar exploration after his death in 
1988. the property was willed by 
him to the FAI (the Italian 
Enviornment Association) and it 
remains in their care. 

Much of the present success of 
this garden was no doubt due to the 


discerning eye of the head gardener 
who, I was told by our hotelkeeper, 
had recently died. His guiding hand 
was still very evident however in the 
immaculate clipped laurel, box, ficus 
and ivy and the well maintained 
emerald green lawns and creamy 
gravelled paths. The strong empha- 
sis on green plantings creates a 
mood of gentle tranquility although 
colour is provided by azaleas in 
spring and geraniums and hibiscus 
in pots. 

Because the garden covers a 
sloping site it has been laid out in a 
less formal manner than gardens of 
the earlier period to which it now 
relates. A staircase winds up from 
the entry gates past banks of azaleas 
to a superbly ballustraded semi cir- 
cular area which gives you the 
opportunity to pause and inspect 
the lake scenery. You are assisted in 
this by classical sculpted figures 
which stand sentinel on the 
balustrade. Overhead ancient 
pleached planes, not yet in leaf, 
create a living pergola promising 
welcome shade during summer . 
heat. Four small cannons, which 
appear decorative rather than pro- 
tective, are reminders of former 
dramatic events which took place 
here. Count Luigi Porri Lamber- 
tenghi, who purchased the villa 
from the Durini family, used it to 
shelter revolutionaries who opposed 
Austrian domination of northern 
Italy. One of these dissidents was 
the writer and patriot Silvio Pellico 
who was arrested and subsequently 
imprisoned. On the other side of 
the semi circle a smaller staircase 
leads down to an intimate boat 
harbour where stone saints protect 
the entry. 

Perhaps the most pleasing thing 
about this unfolding landscape is 
your increasing awareness of the har- 
monious balance achieved between 
the architecture of the villa and the 
garden which surrounds it. Neither 
is subservient to the other. As you 
follow the winding paths which 
direct you around the garden you are 
reminded of Stendahl’s succinct 
words on the subject “architecture is 
wedded to the trees”. There can be 
no question, the principles laid down 
by the Renaissance garden architects 
were correct — there is much 
to be learnt from old Italian # 
gardens. 
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Topiary or not Topiary? 


his has always been an aspect of 

gardening which has held little 
personal appeal for me because 
much of what I’ve actually seen has 
been quite old and awful and not in 
any way truly representative of the 
craft; and then recently I watched 
the video EDWARD _  SCIS- 
SORHANDS and was so impressed 
with his stylish topiary that I 
watched it again and again... 

The name, originates from the 
Latin opus toparium, the general term 
for ornamental gardening and in 
time anyone who was skilled in this 
ornamental carving of trees and 
shrubs became known by the presti- 
gious title of toparius. 

First popularised by the Romans 
(Pliny it would seem being the first 
to exploit the concept of “garden 
rooms” created out of hedged wood) 
it resurfaced in the Middle Ages 
when the form of pruning we now 
call “espalier” was devised as a prac- 
tical solution to growing fruit trees 
within the confines of castle walls. 

The Italian Renaissance move- 
ment, strongly influenced by the 
aesthetics of ancient Rome not only 
reintroduced a variety of clipped 
shapes to their gardens but used 
trimmed boxwood and myrtle to 
create a form of ground-hugging 
topiary which was the forerunner of 
the Elizabethan knot garden. 

Francis Bacon loved “stately 
arched hedges” and also conceded 
that “little low hedges round like 
welts, with some pretty pyramids, I 
like well, but as for making of knots 
or figures with divers coloured 
earths, that they may lie under the 
windows of the house, on that side 
which the garden stands, they be but 
toys; you may see as good sights, 
many times, in tarts!” Another con- 
temporary observer quipped: “Your 
gardener can shape your lesser wood 
to the shape of men armed in the 
field, ready to give battell; or swift 
running greyhounds to chase the 
Deere, or hunt the hare. This kind of 
hunting shall not waste your 
corne,nor much your coyne”. And 
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John Milton even put clipped hedges 
in the Garden of Eden. 

English landowners, always 
jealous of their privacy, found holly 
hedges to be one of their best 
defences in this regard; and in 1698 
John Evelyn, grieving and seething, 
wrote in his diary; “Is there under 
Heaven a more glorious and refresh- 
ing object of its kind, than an 
impregnable hedge of about four 
hundred foot in length, nine foot 
high, and five in diameter, which I 
can show in my now ruined garden 
at Sayes Court (thanks to the Czar 
of Muscovy) at any time of the year, 
glittering with its armed and var- 
nished leaves”. (The Czar Peter, 
who had been renting Sayes Court 
from Evelyn, found quite irresistible 
it seems, the temptation to ride all 
the way through the hedge in a 
wheelbarrow.) 

The Dutch, with their flair for 
the innovative, added an element of 
playfulness to their topiary designs, 
an influence brought to England 
with William and Mary where exces- 
sive use and abuse eventually 
brought about its downfall. 

Queen Anne helped, ripping out 
all the box edgings at Hampton 
Court and Kensington Palace (she 
said she disliked the smell, but...?). 
So did Alexander Pope, writing 
scathingly in the Spectator: “Our 
trees rise in cones, globes and pyra- 
mids. We see the marks of the 
scissors upon every plant and 
bush...” and from there went on 
unmercifully to cite amongst other 
monstrosities, “St. George in box; 
his arm scarce long enough, but will 
be in condition to stick the dragon 
by next April....a quickset hog, shot 
up into a porcupine, by its being 
forgot a week in rainy weather...” 

When Capability Brown went to 
live at Hampton Court as Royal 
Gardener there, the powers that be, 
no doubt sensitive to the fact that he 
had uprooted many formal gardens 
in his pursuit of “natural” landscap- 
ing specifically instructed him in 


relation to the maze to keep his’ 


hands to himself and even though it 
must have been a great temptation, 
one of his attic windows looking 
down on it, he had the good sense 
during his 20 year tenure there to 
divert his interests towards establish- 
ing his fruit garden and cultivating 
his still extant Great Vine. 

The swing towards the pic- 
turesque in gardening saw topiary 
die a natural, if tortuous death, and 
dead it was allowed to remain until 
the Victorians, with their craze for 
carpet-bedding, again revived it as 
an art form. 

Not all, but definitely some of the 
Edwardians also leant on the side of 
topiary, their thinking being largely 
influenced by the publication of 
American novelist Edith Wharton’s 
book on Italian Renaissance Gardens 
— Mrs Wharton having established 
for herself quite a following among 
the Edwardian aristocracy. 

The ready availability of mature 
plants for this purpose is said to have 
been largely due to a nurseryman by 
the unbelievable name of Herbert J 
Cutbush who apparently toured 
Holland buying up the best exam- 
ples he could find, a task fraught 
with difficulties because not only 
were the Dutch reluctant to part 
with their lifetime investment in the 
trees but they then had to be dug out 
and lifted for dispatch to London 
with the greatest of care lest both 
time and money should be wasted. 

Topiary today is very much a 
matter of personal taste, the main 
problem being the wide choice of 
options available — ranging from 
table-top trivia and tub culture to 
dramatic arches and decorative 
window walls. 

Should one settle for the practi- 
calities of espaliered fruit trees or the 
eccentricities of cottage folk art; go 
formal with embroidered parterres 
or stilt hedge palissades; consider the 
more ambitious alternatives of an 
intricately woven knot garden, or a 
labyrinthian maze; compromise with 
notions of new wave art forms or 
capitalize on some of those cun- 
ningly devised metal-framed aids? 


LETTERS 


Dear Tim, 

I enjoyed reading Wendy Langton’s account 
of the founding of Kew Gardens and the rise and 
rise of Lord Bute (Garden Journal Vol 12, No 5, 
page 215). Few lamented the death of Lord 
Bute’s first patron, Frederick Prince of Wales, in 
1751. He was detested by both his parents. His 
mother, Queen Caroline, even forbad him to visit her on 
her deathbed. Here is an anonymous contemporary 
poem which shows that the House of Windsor is not yet 
as unpopular as the House of Hanover: 

“Here lies Fred, 

Who was alive and 1s dead: 

I had much rather; 

Had 1t been his brother, 

Still better than another; 

Had it been his sister, 

Still no one would have missed her; 

Had it been the whole generation, 

So much the better for the nation; 

But since ‘tis only Fred, 

Who was alive and 1s dead. 

There’s no more to be said.” 

Gayle M. Murray, 
Gynneville, NSW. 


Dear Tim, 

Don Burke’s gardening program is one I always 
watch. But I question his views on the sale of garden 
chemicals. As the recently appointed consumers’ rep- 
resentative on the Committee on Agricultural and 
Veterinary Chemicals he is suggesting that all premises 
selling garden chemicals should be licensed and that 
proprietors should have a tertiary qualification in agri- 
culture or horticulture. This seems to me to be 
nonsense. 
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Some very nasty chemicals have been avail- 
able to home gardeners in the past for use as 
pesticides or weedicides, but most have been, 
or are being phased out. A current weedicide 
like ‘Roundup’ (Glyphosate) if properly pack- 
aged can be handled safely by a capable shop 
assistant of any age, and the purchaser should 
be able to apply the compound according to the 
instructions on the package, or indeed as ably demon- 
strated by Don Burke on his program. But there is no 
justification for requiring every seller to run off and get 
a university or TAFE qualification just in order to 
apply a little common sense. Nor is the possession of 
such a qualification any guarantee of anything — it 
depends on the individual. 

I am much more concerned about the availability 
of chemicals for white ant treatment and the lack of 
formal qualifications required of pest exterminators 
than I am about the behaviour of gardeners. It will be 
the responsibility of Don’s committee to see that 
chemicals banned overseas are not sold here while 
stocks are used up instead of being disposed of in an 
appropriate manner. It is futile blaming shop assistants 
for the transgressions of multinational manufacturers. 

D.R. Murray, B.Sc, Ph.D. 
Editor’s note: 

Dr Murray’s letter, perhaps, raises more questions than 
it answers. How safe, or conversely how unsafe, are the 
chemicals readily available from retail outlets? We still 
have a number of organo-phosphates, and even some of the 
synthetic pyrethroids may not be quite as innocuous as they 
are made out to be. How far down the track are we in pro- 
ducing “safe” alternatives for every common garden pest or 
disease? What about codlin moth and fruit fly, to name but 
two? Is the licensing of premises and the training of sales- 
people a guarantee against misuse of these materials? 


BINDER 


Well made in dark green 
vinyl and finished with 
gold lettering, 
it is large enough 
to hold 7-8 copies. 
$11.00 ea. — includes 
post & pack 


Australia’s Open Garden Scheme 
Comes to Queensland 


rs Tamie Fraser, the Scheme’s 
National President, launched 
the highly successful Open Garden 
Scheme in Queensland last 
September in the beautiful garden of 
Eulalia, Brisbane’s Early Street 
Historical Village. The Scheme is off 
to a flying start in the Sunshine State 
with over 70 gardens opening for 
public inspection for the first time. 
Acting Queensland Chairman of 
the Scheme and Curator of the 
Brisbane Botanic Gardens, Mr Ross 
McKinnon, explained “we have a 
great diversity of good gardens in 
south-east Queensland, from great 
country estates to cottage gardens, 
tiny inner city courtyards and an 
organic vegetable garden. Indeed the 


Scheme is proving such a success we Mrs Ann Hollingw 


orth (right) and Archbishop Hollingworth pictured with Mrs 


hope to take it to Cairns and north- Tamie Fraser, President of Australia’s Open Garden Scheme, at the launch of 


ern Queensland next year”. the Scheme in South-east Queensland at Eulalia, Norman Park, Brisbane. 


Edna Walling 

You’d have loved us! 

We specialise in rare and old-fashioned 
plants for gardens of yore, building over 26 


years, a reputation for knowing and growing 
plants for gardens in the 1800's. 


Only 15 minutes from Geelong 
Sorry no mail orders or catalogue. 


WIRRUNA NURSERY 
Wallington Road, Wallington 3221. Ph: (052) 50-1971 


OL ++ 
Water Lilies 
All Colours 
Large Range of both Tropical and Hardy 
Also Aquatic. Marginal and Moisture Loving Plants. 


Write now for descriptive literature 
$1.50 postage paid 


The Water Garden Nursery 


P.O. Box 68C, EMERALD, VICTORIA 3782 
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Home Gardeners... 


Our heritage varieties are endangered. 
Eden Seeds wishes to buy reliably grown, 
named varieties of open pollinated seed, 
in small or large quantities. 


For a list of non-hybrid varieties presently 
available, send two postage stamps. 


EDEN SEEDS 


M.S. 316.GYMPIE 4570 


WANTED 


A new owner for “YARRABIN”, 
our home for the past ten years. 


Yes, we are planning to move, so if you would 
like to buy a beautiful home and lovingly tended 
garden in the Southern Highlands of New 
South Wales (Bowral), ring Tim or Keva North 
at work on (048) 61 4999 or (048) 61 1884 AH 
for more details or an appointment. 


The Water Garden 


by George Plumptre, 
photographs by Hugh Palmer; 
published by Thames and 
Hudson; recommended retail 
price $75.0. 


Water, so relevant to our gardens, has 
offered a fascinating element to garden 
designers throughout the world. I 
suspect a study of the way in which 
water has been used by the world’s 
designers, and hence water as a reflec- 
tion of landscape styles, has been the 
subject of numerous student essays. 
There have been a number of earlier 
books, too, notably that of Geoffrey 
and Susan Jellicoe, “The Use of Water 
in Landscape Architecture”, and water 
of course features large in books about 
design in warmer climates. 

So is there a need for a further 
book? I must admit that there are few 
gardens illustrated with which most 
widely travelled or widely read garden- 
ers will not be familiar, though the 
book does draw widely for its sources 
and successfully pulls together themes 
explored in other books. Further the 
photographs are quite superb and offer 
the major purpose and direction to the 
book; the text largely supports them, 
placing them in an historic context. 

Organisation of the book could 
have been improved, to offer a more 
analytical approach. I have no argu- 
ment with a basically historical and 
stylistic analysis of the use of water, 
indeed any other approach is difficult 
to imagine. I particularly liked the use 
of a dictionary of water garden terms, 
illustrating the major styles and fea- 
tures by use of photographs and short 
descriptions, but the fragmented use 
of this throughout the book, so that 
terms related to specific historical 
periods are investigated only in the 
context of that period misses the 
opportunity to explore their on-going 
development, to analyse their suit- 
ability with different design styles and 
lack of suitability in other circum- 
stances. A major dictionary with 
extended analysis of the development 
of different types of water feature 
could have been an exciting and 
useful option for this book. 
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This said, I should add that the 
book addresses a gap in my library and 
does so well. For the Australian 
reader, the great skill will lie in synthe- 
sising the best uses of water for 
Australian gardens from among the 
many styles shown here. That water 
offers enormous potential to 
Australian gardeners cannot be 
doubted, that it is currently haridled in 
a largely unimaginative and frequently 
heavy-handed way will also be appar- 
ent to any visitor to a range of 
Australian suburban gardens. Of 
course what this book really lacks is a 
CD of water noises, for that is often 
much of its beauty. Turn the pages of 
this book with imagination and some 
of that magical quality can be conjured. 

John Patrick 


The Healing Herbs: The 
Ultimate Guide to the 
Curative Power of Nature’s 
Medicines. 

by Michael Castleman 
(Australian introduction by 
Wendy C. Morgan), published 
by Bookman Press; recom- 
mended retail price $24.95. 


The first chapter of this comprehen- 


‘ sive work gives a brief history of the 


use of medicinal herbs, while the 
second reflects in great detail on “Are 
Healing Herbs Safe”. This chapter, or 
something similar, should be compul- 
sory reading for everyone who uses 
medicinal herbs, especially the 
summary safety guidelines at the end 
of the chapter. 

Most of the book is an A-Z list of 


. 100 healing herbs where the author 


discusses the history and uses as well 
as the medicinal applications, includ- 
ing up-to-date scientific information. 
Castleman also deals with the “safety 
factor” of each plant, putting both 
sides of any argument and summing 
up on the side of caution, especially 
when treating pregnant women, chil- 
dren and the elderly. His discussion 
of the arguments for and against the 
controversial herb comfrey 
(Symphytum officinale) is one of the 
fairest I have seen. 


Chapter 6 is a “fast action” guide 
to using the healing herbs. This makes 
the information on the herbs and how 
to treat certain ailments easily accessi- 
ble, as does the wide ranging and 
comprehensive index. There is also a 
detailed list of references recorded 
under each herb, making it possible to 
trace some information to its source. 

Two of the book’s few drawbacks 
are some typographical errors and its 
American origin. This means that 
some information is inaccurate for 
Australia and some useless. However, 
the publishers have used footnotes to 
explain some of the terms which might 
be confusing. 

This book is easy to read and full of 
fascinating snippets of information. It 
takes great care to point out the draw- 
backs as well as the benefits of the 
individual herbs and would make an 
excellent first medicinal herb book or 
addition to an existing library. 

Penny Woodward 


A-Z of Companion 
Planting 

by Pamela Allardice; illustra- 
tions by Sue Ninham; published 
by Angus and Robertson; recom- 
mended retail price $35.00. 


This is a beautifully presented book 
that would be at home on any coffee 
table. Sue Ninham’s colourful illustra- 
tions are used freely throughout the 
text, and despite the occasional inac- 
curacy, add greatly to the charm of the 
book. 

Pamela Allardice has put together 
an extensive, if not exhaustive, cata- 
logue of companion planting ideas and 
techniques. Starting with alfalfa and 
ending with zucchini she offers simple 
and practical advice to all who would 
rather combat pests with cunning than 
with sprays. 

She covers a wide range of plants, 
including hints for camellias, roses, 
and a number of ornamental trees, 
even slipping in an entry for tilland- 
sias. This book certainly goes beyond 
the usual herb garden and vegetable 
patch approach and there are enough 
listings of ornamentals to make it 


my 
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worthwhile even for the most non- 
practical gardener. The author goes 
beyond the traditional “this goes with 
that” definition of companions. She 
lists a number of plants which are 
worth growing for their by-products 
which can be used in the garden, and 
even animals to be encouraged or 
expelled. There are recipes for dishes 
or cosmetics containing the produce 
discussed. 

There are, however, a few prob- 
lems. Firstly, like most books of this 
type, we are not offered much in the 
way of explanation. We are told that a 
certain method works, but not why. 
The only mainstream writer that I am 
aware of who seeks to address this 
problem is Jackie French, who is listed 
in the bibliography. Still, French’s 
works often seems to be more suited to 
the market garden or broad acres, so if 
you don’t need to know why some- 
thing works, this book may be more 
suitable. 

The second problem is the inaccu- 
racies scattered through the text. 
Some are trivial; marjoram 
(Origanum majorara) is listed as 
O.vulgare and some of the illustra- 
tions are not botanically correct. 
Others are more serious; morning 
glory is recommended as a companion 
for corn and melons, with the warning 
that it is an “extremely enthusiastic 
grower”. Sprays using elder, nicotine 
and rhubarb leaves are recommended, 
and while Allardice does point out 
that these are toxic and advises a long 
withholding period, she does not 
mention the safety precautions that 
should be taken while cooking up 
these brews. Due to the extremely 
poisonous nature of these plants they 
should be made into a “tea” in a 
covered container only, and care 
taken to ensure that steam from the 
“tea” is not inhaled. Similar measures 
should be observed when using 
pyrethrum. Unfortunately many 
people assume that because a product 
is plant-based it must be “safe”. This 
is not so, and those organic sprays 
best at killing insects are often quite 
adept at killing humans too. 
Hopefully, this problem wiill be reme- 
died in a future edition. 
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All in all, it is a useful work, gather- 
ing together a great deal of 
information and presenting it appeal- 
ingly. The text combines many 
interesting histories and quotes with 
practical hints, and the information is 
generally sufficient. for those interested 
in trying out companion planting in 
the home garden. For those already 
involved in companion planting or 
whose gardens produce more than 
flowers and the odd bit of household 
produce, this book may not be the 
right choice as a reference. However, I 
think the author was intending the 
book more as a way of interesting new- 
comers and providing a pleasant read 
than as a definitive work, and in that 
aim she succeeds nicely. 

Donyale Harrison 


Hydroponic Gardening 


by Steven Carruthers; published 
by Lothian Books; recom- 
mended retail price $12.95. 


To those unitiated to hydroponics this 
fascinating technique could be 
regarded as a passing trend — a bit of 
a fad. But Steven Carruthers soon puts 
paid to such a notion. 

Hydroponics is an age-old 
approach to cultivating plants, so old 
that it was practised in the hanging 
gardens of Babylon and in the floating 
gardens of Kashmir; the Aztec Indians 
of Mexico even grew plants in rafts in 
shallow lakes, and a few of these rafts 
can still be found on lakes near 


Mexico City. 
While not for every garden or gar- 
dener, hydroponics - offers a 


challenging alternative to traditional 
cultivation methods. It also offers an 
alternative if you live in an area of poor 
or polluted soil or if you live in a home 
unit with only balcony space. In fact, 
any keen gardener can try his or her 
hand at hydroponics and may be 
rewarded with abundant crops. 

The author claims that plants 
grown by the hydroponic method look 
better, last longer, require less water 
and grow faster. As the publisher of the 
magazine “Practical Hydroponics”, and 
the owner of a hydroponics business in 
Sydney, he is well qualified to extol the 
virtues of this gardening technique. 


In this, one of a range of informa- 
tive books in the Lothian Australian 
Garden Series, Carruthers introduces 
the novice to hydroponics with 
straightforward instructions on choos- 
ing a system, planting, plant nutrition, 
managing pests and disease and main- 
taining the system. Hydroponic 
planter systems are now readily avail- 
able through garden shops, so armed 
with a kit and this informative book 
those looking for a challenge can enjoy 
a new gardening experience. 

Nicola Goc 


An Introduction to Trees 
for South-eastern Australia 


by K.J. Simpfendorfer; revised 
edition published by Inkarta 
Press; recommended retail price 
$85.00. 


This comprehensive guide to trees was 
first published in 1985. The foreword to 
the first edition indicates that the infor- 
mation it contained was based on the 
experience of Forests Commission staff 
over the past 100 years and that of the 
author over 30 years. While this book 
will be of greatest use to those undertak- 
ing tree planting on a fairly large scale it 
will also be of great interest and use to 
the suburban gardener in south-eastern 
Australia. It is written for the layperson 
in simple non-technical language and 
covers an enormous amount of ground 
in less than 400 pages. 

Part 1 is entitled “Background” and 
covers the evolution of plants, taxon- 
omy, anatomy, physiology, soil physics, 
soil chemistry, propagation, planting, 
protection, stresses (such as drought, 
cold, heat, radiation, flooding and salin- 
ity), environment and native plants. 

Part 2 contains species descriptions, 
and within this section both native and 
introduced species suitable for planting 
in south-eastern Australia are arranged 
in alphabetical order by botanical 
name. The trees have been selected for 
amenity use, such as windbreaks, 
shade, roadside and so on; growth to 
approximately three metres; and rela- 
tive ease of growth in quantity in the 
field. Plants which are essentially 
garden shrubs have been excluded. 
Each entry is quite detailed, giving cul- 
tivation notes, clear description 


including shape, country of origin and 
date of introduction into cultivation. 

The book is illustrated entirely in 
colour and the photographs, taken by 
the author, are generally quite good, 
although the clarity of reproduction is 
not always good. Each photograph 
shows the full size tree in either urban or 
rural setting and there are some close- 
up photographs of flowers and foliage. 

Part 3 includes reference lists and 
tables, and gives a list of synonyms 
with corresponding correct name, an 
alphabetical listing by common name 
with corresponding botanical name, 
an extensive table of characteristics 
including rainfall, height, soil and 
climate suitability, and an equally 
extensive table of uses, including 
windbreaks, shade, erosion control, 
and bird attraction. Should the reader 
wish to select trees suitable for a par- 
ticular rainfall or soil type, or for park 
or roadside planting, these tables will 
indicate suitable species. Finally, there 
is a lengthy list of references although, 
given that it includes nothing pub- 
lished after 1973, its usefulness is 
somewhat limited. 

The small section of Appendices 
includes articles on raising plants from 
seed, transplanting large trees, plant- 
ing near drains and sewers and 
commercial poplar production. 

This is a book for the serious gar- 
dener, whether urban or rural. It is not 
a book for the collector wanting infor- 
mation on rare or unusual ornamental 
trees, but it provides useful, easily 
accessible information on trees which 
can be planted singly or in large 
groups for serious purpose. There are 
no unusual plants listed here but the 
information is sound, well organised 
and comprehensive. 

The book is quite expensive but 
would provide value for money for 
those planting trees in large numbers, 
or for the enthusiast who wants a com- 
plemenray title to “Shrubs and Trees 
for Australian Gardens”, by Ernest E. 
Lord and J.H. Willis, published by 
Lothian in 1982. Both are useful 
books because they include native and 
introduced varieties. Simpfendorfer’s 
book, while excluding shrubs, is 
perhaps more useful in the south-east 
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because of the greater detail on culti- 
vation specifically for the area. 
Susan Henshall 


The Country Garden 
by Trisha Dixon; published by 
Angus and Robertson. 


Many commentators, including those 
writing on gardens, are often dismis- 
sive of fashion, viewing it as superficial 
and transient. The irony is that it is 
fashion’s ability to change quickly with 
the times that makes it such an interest- 
ing and powerful phenomenon. It 
meets social needs of the here and now. 

The “country look” is undeniably 
fashionable at present; you only have 
to look around to see the myriad of 
books and magazines on the subject to 
know that. One of its fascinations for 
me, however, is its perennial nature, 
reappearing in slightly different guises 
from time to time (Marie Antoinette’s 
farmhous, Hameau, at Versailles, is a 
perfect example). It seems that the 
simplicity which the style symbolises is 
a recurring human need. 

I respond to country gardens, or 
city gardens that capture their spirit, 
because they represent something of 
an ideal to me. They speak of getting 
back to basics, earthy smells and a 


‘seeming lack of pretence (although in 


reality many use quite sophisticated 
planting schemes and designs to 
achieve the effect). Country gardens 
are romantic and above all they con- 
trast starkly with perceptions of 
modern life as something which is 
hard edged, fast moving and far 
removed from nature. 

Trisha Dixon’s book is like the style 
it represents, an ideal, and for that 
reason alone is appealing. I spenta 
number of lazy days dipping into it, 
reading some, but mostly just looking 
and dreaming (probably at a time when 
I should have been working hard with 
spade in hand!). The book is well pre- 
sented and the text is highly readable, 
but it does fall into the trap of being 
slightly glib in parts. The pictures, 
however, are the strength of this book, 
many are Australian and to my eye 
were not recognisable from other publi- 
cations (a welcome change from many 
books which recyle the same pictures). 


Gardening is, in part at least, a 
visual art and picture books such as 
this are a valid source of information 
and stimuli. This book may not say 
anything that is particularly new, but it 
is delightful. 

Susan George 


The Gardeners Guide to 
Growing Hellebores 


by Graham Rice and Elizabeth 
Strangman; published by David 
and Charles 


For gardeners who enjoy the quiet 
beauties of winter flowers and the sub- 
tleties of hellebores in particular this 
book will be a boon. Within its 160 
pages there is a skilled blend of botanic 
and pragmatic information; the com- 
plexities of the genus as expounded in 
Brian Mathews’s “Hellebores” are 
addressed from the point of view of a 
gardener, and we are gently instructed 
concerning “trueness”, hybridization, 
availability, distribution in the wild, 
and how-communities of species 
merge or separate, and how much 
variation can exist within one species. 

The authors have worked with a 
team of growers, botanists and writers 
to bring together a book which is com- 
prehensive with a diverse range of 
opinions and experiences and very 
easy to read. It is especially delightful 
to hear from Will McLewin, an:avid 
plant hunter who scours the hillsides 
of Slovenia, Croatia, Serbia, Bosnia 
and Macedonia searching for wild 
colonies of hellebores. His observa- 
tions are most pertinent as they set in 
context the botanist’s view of the 
genus and offer some telling insights 
about hellebore addiction. There are 
historical entries which offer just as 
much pleasure to those who garden 
from that perspective while those who 
simply grow for the pleasure of the 
flowers will also find many hours of 
reading. The authors merit high praise 
for bringing forward a relatively 
unsung family of plants in an elegant 
and sensible monograph. 

Illustrated with superb colour 
photo-portraits, mainly by Roger 
Phillips and refined line drawings by 
Francis Hibberd. 

Trevor Nottle 
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A Letter 
from the UK 


24th September 


Dear Tim, 

It is blackberry and apple pie time. Autumn has 
arrived. The leaves are beginning to look like well 
cooked bacon, brown and crinkly. The early mornings 
are misty. The robin is one of the few birds that sing 
now, the starlings collect to natter, and the swallows 
are bunching on the telegraph wires before sailing for 
the sun. For many people it is absolutely the best time 
of year. They love the autumn colours and look 
forward to huddling round a log fire during the long 
dark evenings. But I am not one of them; give me the 
newness of spring any time. 

But hope arrived last week. First the Royal 
Horticultural Society celebrated autumn with its Great 
Autumn Show. The colour that filled the halls was 
brilliant and cheerful. Secondly, the 1994 seed cata- 
logues have been arriving on my doorstep with a hefty 
plonk. 

Both the RHS exhibition halls were full. The Great 
Autumn Show is certainly not the social event that 
Chelsea is, but there is just as much horticultural 
interest. Visitors are most discerning, more studious, 
they look for and at plants rather than at each other as 
they do at Chelsea. The halls are full of eager eyes and 
dirty fingernails; it is the only place where one can look 
totally eccentric yet feel completely at home. Both 
halls were speckled with the happiest of colours. As 
you would expect at this time of the year, the Queen 
Bees of the show were the dahlias and chrysanthe- 
mums. They were a sight to behold. Aylett Nurseries 
from Hertfordshire showed off no less than 85 culti- 
vars. They had picked the centre spot of the larger 
hall, around which the rest of the show revolved. They 
had arranged their display in a colour circle, going 
from paler colours round to the strongest. For this 
eye-boggling display they were awarded a Gold Medal 
(which looked quite dull by comparison). I cannot 
quite get to grips with those spikey looking dahlias, the 
punk rockers of the plant world. They would look 
quite at home with a safety pin through their petals. 
With autumn colour like theirs though they can be for- 
given a lot. There is good taste to see too. There were 
adorable miniature cyclamens, C. hederifolium and C. 
graecum, and graceful grasses like Stipa arundinacea 
and Uncinia rubra. I gather grasses can go a bit loopy 
in some parts of Australia, but an idea I saw at the 
Floriade in Holland may help you to control enthusi- 
astic plants. Use plastic pots, hide them with ground 
cover plants and install a trickle irrigation system into 
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these pots. In this way one can grow large plants in a 
small space. 

There were even roses and sweet peas on display. 
The ground cover roses named after southern English 
counties are enchanting and very popular now, and so 
too are the patio roses. They are larger than miniature 
roses but much smaller than floribundas and hybrid 
teas. 

As I mentioned earlier, the second sign of hope was 
the arrival of the seed catalogues. These days they are 
full of news about Bizzie Lizzies. I know that to you 
they are a bore, but due to the choice of colour, 
numbers of petals and leaf variegation they are becom- 
ingly increasingly popular. They wilt at the first sign of 
frost so for us they are no problem. 

The front page news really comes from Great 
Dixter and reads “Christopher Lloyd goes bananas”. I 
will explain. What he has done is to rip out the plants 
from his 83-year old rose garden and replace them 
with exotics. He has included in his new scheme the 
hardy-ish banana Musa basjoo. He has chosen plants 
with big, bold leaves (actually very fashionable), like 
cannas, daturas and the long-legged grass Arundo 
donax, which can grow 15 feet towards the sky in one 
summer. Another striking plant which he is growing 
that everyone is falling over themselves to get is Dahlia 
‘Bishop of Llandoff’. What makes it desirable are its 
red flowers and purple leaves; most unusual. 

Sir Edwin Lutyens, who designed the rose garden, 
might raise a quizzical eyebrow over these bold new 
moves, but then his “Aunty Bumps”, Miss Jekyll, was 
not averse to planting a few exotics herself, rascal that 
she was. 

Whilst I was Assistant Editor at the RHS I was, 
quite rightly, regarded by the high and mighty as of no 
more consequence than an aphid. One important 
person, however, who was unfailingly friendly was 
Chris Brickell. He reached the pinnacle of his profes- 
sion and became Director General of the RHS. In this 
post he was able to use his monumental plant know- 
ledge and his diplomatic and administrative skills as 
the RHS quickly swelled its ranks. He has now retired. 
A measure of his success and his popularity was 
evident following the President’s tribute to him at the 
Chelsea lunch this year. The applause rose over the 
showground and lasted longer than ever before. 

Before I end I must thank you and Keva for your 
much appreciated hospitality, and I must also say how 
much I enjoyed meeting so many enthusiastic and 
knowledgeable gardeners in Oz. I had a fantastic time. 

With best wishes, 

Julian Treyer-Evans 


Ancient Symbols of Llora — Parc | 


lora, the Roman goddess of 

flowers and spring, has been the 
inspiration of artists, poets, and 
lovers of the idyllic garden paradise 
and its peculiar fecundity through- 
out history. A special language 
evolved about her fragrant beauty 
which led to many decorative 
expressions of our innermost 
thoughts. The secrets of Flora have 
been used by friends and lovers to 
signify feelings of the heart, and in 
all situations where speaking is diffi- 
cult or considered superfluous. 
Collected into small bouquets, a 
mixture of different blooms were 
used as an intricate form of commu- 
nication and passed between 
members of the Old Eastern harems. 
Of all Flora’s flowers, three of them 
were so revered as to be immor- 
talised in a universal way. Since 
ancient times the rose, the lily and 
the lotus have fired the imagination 
to become endowed with a profun- 
dity that transcends the mundane 
world. In Part I we begin with the 
rose, venerated by the Romans as 
the symbol of victory, pride and tri- 
umphant love and assigned to 
Venus, goddess of love. 


The rose 

Legend states that before the rose 
became one of earth’s flowers, it 
grew without thorns in Paradise. 
The thorns appeared after man’s 
Fall from grace to remind him of the 
sins he committed whereas its 
beauty and fragrance are an evoca- 
tive reminder of Paradise. In time, 
the exquisite foliage and elegant 
form of the rose earned it the name 
of “Queen of Flowers”. These gor- 
geously-scented blooms, which 
radiate the most splendid array of 
tints, have always been a favourite 
flower to express romantic senti- 
ment. It belongs to the Rosaceae 
family which includes the apple, 
peach, raspberry, strawberry and 
cherry. The petals can be bruised, 
reduced to a paste, moulded and 
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dried, which will preserve their fra- 
grance for many years. Perfumers 
seek the nectar of its petals for dis- 
tilling rose-water and for making 
attar, or essential oil of roses. For 
medicinal purposes, an herbal tea is 
made from the fruit, the rosehips, 
and the nectar of the petals is used in 
the preparation of a conserve and 
syrup. With the addition of sugar it 
is a delightful ingredient in the 
preparation of domestic wines, and 
in a dried state the pulp can be a 
delicious addition to sauces. 

One very unusual “rose” is 
Anastatica hierochuntina, the “Rose 
of Jericho”, a cruciferous flower 
growing in the arid wastes of Israel 
and Arabia. It is a small, annual, 
herbaceous plant, eight to ten cen- 
timetres high, with minute white 
flowers succeeded by a little pod 
divided into two cells each contain- 
ing one or two seeds. When these are 
ripe the leaves fall off and the 
branches curl inwards and interlace. 
The plant is remarkable for its sus- 
ceptibility to moisture and, when 
fully grown, its branches become dry 
-and rigid causing it to contract and 
coil up in the form of a ball, a bit like 
a miniature tumble-weed. In this 


state it is blown by the winds from 
place to place until finally, quite by 
chance, it is brought into contact 
with moisture again then it uncoils 
and expands its branches, appearing 
as if endowed with a whole new life. 
Not surprisingly we learn that from 
this unique circumstance the generic 
name applied to it, in Greek, signi- 
fies resurrection. 

The rose is mentioned only twice 
in the Bible and some commentators 
thought that the wild desert plant, 
so-called, was wrongly named 
because of its simple construction 
being in form like the cruciferous 
flowers. The Cruciferae family are 
flowers with four equal petals 
arranged clockwise so this four- 
petaled flower is an emblem of the 
stauros cross and in occult symbol- 
ism, a rose of the highest order. The 
first reference to it is found in the 
Song of Solomon 2, i,ii: “I am the 
rose of Sharon, and the lily of the 
valleys. As the lily among thorns, so 
is my love among daughters.” The 
second is in Isaiah 35, i, where it is 
written that when the Kingdom of 
Righteousness shall be established 
on earth “the desert shall rejoice and 
blossom as the rose”. Some notable 
rose appellations bestowed upon the 
Virgin are “Santa Maria della Rosa”, 
“Rosa Caeli”, “The Rose of 
Heaven”, and “The Mystic Rose”. 

In biblical times Jerusalem was 
famous for its gardens of roses and a 
garden was often made by irrigation 
and cultivation from a piece of 
ground that was utterly barren. It 
was in Joseph of Aramathea’s 
watered garden that Christ was laid 
— from the garden He rose and 
made His first appearance and spoke 
His first words after His resurrec- 
tion. In the mystical meaning of the 
passion flower, the ten members 
composing the perianth represent 
the apostles, since among the twelve 
one betrayed and one denied their 
Lord. The rays emanating from the 
perianth represent the nimbus or 
glory. The ovary is said to resemble a 
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hammer, while the three styles with 
their rounded heads, are the nails. 
The five stamens represent His 
wounds. 

The rose and the lily are both ref- 
erences to the awakening of certain 
centres of spiritual power within the 
human body — the rose symbolises 
the positive force and the lily the 
negative force. As an emblem the 
rosace is to be found wrought in 
glass and stone in many Gothic 
cathedrals, the key element in the 
church facade from which much 
occult symbolism is derived from its 
geometric configuration, most of it 
alluding to the formation of the 
celestial spheres. According to 
Luther “The heart of the Christian 
goes upon roses when it stands close 
beneath the cross.” In its modern 
interpretation the rose is the symbol 
of Christ, while the cross is the 
symbol of His death. The two united 
— the rose suspended on the cross 
— signify His death on the cross 
whereby the secret of immortality 
was taught to the world. In other 
words, while the rose on the cross is 
Christ crucified, the particular signif- 
icance of the rose heralds the 
resurrection of the Christ from the 
cross of matter. 

Among the ancients the symbol- 
ism of the rose was twofold. Firstly, 
it was dedicated to Venus as the 
goddess of love and became the 
symbol of secrecy from which 
derived the expression “under the 
rose” to indicate words spoken in 
confidence. Secondly, because it was 
dedicated to Venus as the personifi- 
cation of the generative energy of 
nature, it became the symbol of 
immortality. In this latter sense the 
symbolism was transferred to Christ 
who brought life and immortality to 
light. The rose resting on a cross 
always indicates the secret of immor- 
tality. A recondite interpretation of 
these two symbols gives the rose as a 
emblem of the female principle and 
the cross as a symbolic phallus of the 
male. United, they symbolise univer- 
sal generation. 

The medieval Order of The Rosy 
Cross adopted the rose upon the axis 
of the cross as their emblem. The 
Rosicrucians came to the attention 
of the public at the beginning of the 
17th century when several suppos- 
edly fictitious books appeared about 
a certain Christian Rosenkreuz, a 
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German nobleman of the 14th 
century. His name, signifying 
“Christian, Rose, Cross”, is an alle- 
gory for the process by which man is 
transformed into the Divine 
Superman. After spending many 
years travelling throughout the East 
in the pursuit of wisdom, 


Rosenkreuz was inspired with the 
ambition to reform the world, His 
purpose was to throw occult light on 
the misunderstood Christian religion 
by explaining the meaning of Life 


and Being from the scientific view- 
point in harmony with religion. He 
returned to Germany and founded 
the Rosicrucian Order, spending 
much of his time practising the arts 
of alchemy. It is said he discovered 
how to change lead into gold, a fable 
based on the Hermetic allegory of 
finding the Philosophers Stone the 
solution of the World’s mystery — 
man’s evolution, present constitu- 
tion and the secret of his future 
development alleged to be hidden in 


Adorned with heraldic shields the vaulted ceiling of the Cloisters at Canterbury 
Cathedral in England shows the ribs styled as thorn-bearing branches adorned 
with rosettes. The overall design presents images of fleur-de-lis within a large rose. 


with meditation on the mysteries of 
the life of Christ and of the Virgin. 
The symbolic crown was then 
formed of three kinds of roses: white 
roses which signify the joyful myster- 
ies, red roses the sorrowful mysteries 
and golden roses the glorious mys- 
teries. Thus was formed the rosary, 
in Latin, rosarium,or the crown of 
mystical roses. The name is probably 
derived from the appellation Rosa 
Mystica by which the Virgin Mary is 
frequently dedicated, but others say 
the name comes from the rosewood 
of which the rosary beads were for- 
ess merly made. In the simple language 
ye ah YX : of flowers a rose without thorns 
eA id \\\! = WY) means “we may hope everything” 
ao: » whilst a rose without leaves means 
“there is no hope.” The rose is ever 
the “passion flower” appealing to the 
senses; a Stirring aphrodisiac to the 
imagination that evokes a deep emo- 
tional response and a splendid icon 
for the inspiration of painters and 
poets alike, and of course, a lover’s 
delight. 


ig. 


Part II will cover the Lily and 
the Lotus, — these two beautiful 
plants have also been idealised as 
universal symbols of Divine precepts 
sublimated in Nature. 


The Rosy Cross symbol 


the white cross, the twining green 
stem of the plant, the thorns, and 
the blood red rose. The Order and 
its initiates retired into obscurity 
until the latter half of the eighteenth 
century when a resurgence of inter- 
est in secret societies led to the 
origin of many kabbalistic and her- 
metic orders. Although the society 
still exists today with adherents 
learned in all their secrets, the repu- 
tation of Christian’ Rosenkreuz 
remains unrivalled. 

In the Middle Ages, vassals were 
expected to offer their feudal lord a 
token of subjection and this was 
usually a head-dress of roses, a 
reflection of the crowns of roses the 
mystics offered to their sovereign, 
Mary. This crown of roses became 
the symbolic crown to the one 
hundred and fifty Ave Marias, called 
the Psalter of Mercy, and gradually 
the division into tens and groups of 
five decades of Ave Marias came 
about. In 1470 a Dominican monk, 
from a vision, conceived the idea of Rose windows in the centre and side gables of the Episcopal Cathedral of St fohn 


combining the recitation of the Aves the Divine, New York City 


_— 


ORAN GE SAILVIAS 


Sue TEMPLETON continues her description of 
the great variety of Sages now available 


he majority of Salvia species 

have red or blue flowers, but 
there are quite a few with other 
flower colours, especially white. 

One that is well known for its 
extremely woolly foliage is S. 
argentea from the Mediterranean 
region. This plant is widely sold as 
a perennial but more often than 
not is biennial. Most woolly 
foliaged plants need dryish condi- 
tions and tend to collapse in well 
watered gardens, but whatever the 
reason S. argentea is not robust 
after flowering. It can form a 
clump of silvery foliage a metre 
wide in well drained fertile condi- 
tions, and sends up a spike of 
white flowers in spring. The bracts 
are quite a prickly defence when 
trying to remove the seeds. 

S. argentea is quite frost hardy, 
as is S. candidissima, from the 
Eastern Mediterranean. This 
species also has a_ silvery 
appearence, due to having more 
hair than most salvias. It has basal 
foliage with many branched stems 
up to a metre high with smallish 
white flowers. It is a pleasant 
enough border plant but not out- 
standing in my opinion. 

S. taraxacifolia is a Moroccan 
salvia with interesting foliage and 
white flowers. 

There is a white version of S. 
juriscii, but the more common blue 
is itself not very widespread at 
present. It has ferny foliage and a 
mass of flowers on a low spreading 
plant. 

S. aethiopis is very similar to S. 
argentea although not quite as hairy 
and the leaves are notched and 
attractive for this reason. 


Ls 
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S. moorcroftiana from Kashmir 
has attractive silvery-white foliage 
and white or blue flowers. 

There is a white form of S. coc- 
cinea which is quite attractive, 
especially as it is so long flowering. 
All the coccinea group are frost 
tender and inclined to be short- 
lived perennials but can be carried 
over in a warm place easily 
enough. It would be advisable to 
collect seed from any of the white 


‘flowering salvias listed above in 


case they pass away. 

There is a white flowering salvia 
fairly common in_ southern 
Australia which is called S. tran- 
scaucasica but the name is not listed 
in reference works. The foliage is 
large and lush like that of S. sclarea 
but it is somewhat frost tender. 

S. farinacea is widely sold as a 
seedling. It is generally good for at 
least two years if the old stems are 
cut down in winter. It is a very 
hardy plant but is less vigorous 
with age. It is one of the best 
salvias for permanent summer 
colour with no work and is also 
happy in the shade in hot areas. It 
has been bred for big impact and is 
often sold as Salvia ‘Victoria’ or 
similar, with no reference to its 
species name. It is available with 
blue or white flowers. 

S. apiana is one I like very 
much for its silvery leaves on a 
large plant. It is really a dry climate 
plant and may not do so well in 
humid conditions. It has been 
planted in the Californian garden 
in Melbourne’s Royal Botanic 
Gardens. All silver plants are at 
their best when they are hot and 


dry; at other times they may be. 


quite greenish. S. apiana has very 
long panicles massed with smallish 
white flowers. 

White S. greggi is regarded as 
being the hardiest of the species. It 
is very long flowering and looks 
nicer with some cutting back in 
summer. Plants grow about 60 cm 
high and need good drainage. 

Moving away from white flow- 
ering salvias we can progress to the 
orange and yellow flowers. 

S. africana lutea is a whole 
colour and is quite unique. The 
flowers can be described as terra- 
cotta, orange or rusty brown. They 
are quite large and prominent on a 
permanent easy-going shrub with 
good greyish foliage. I have once 
seen it with pink flowers in 
California. It seems to have been 
in Australia for quite a few years. 

There is an orange form of S. 
greggi and one called S. macellaria 
which looks like an orange flow- 
ered greggi. 

A couple of yellow salvias are 
worthwhile plants. S. glutinosa 
grows about a metre high with 
abundant flowers about 3 cm wide 
and very sticky foliage. It dies down 
in winter and can be used in shade. 

S. bulleyana is a Chinese species 
growing to a metre high; it has 
yellow flowers with a purple spot 
on the lower lip. 

I think the loveliest yellow salvia 
is alemon S. microphylla. The bush 
grows less than a metre high with 
smallish dark green shiny leaves. 
The flowers are the twin-lipped 
greggi type with a larger bottom lip 
and produced in abundance in 
warmer weather. 


There is also a beautiful apricot S. microphylla as 
well as a bicolor in a rust and cream combination. 

I conclude with a very special salvia, although it is a 
“screaming” orange colour. S. blepharophylla is a 
Mexican which forms rhizomes and enlarges its 
clump, flowering madly all the time. It is such a 
vibrant plant although the flowers fade a little in 
extreme heat. It is quite low, about 40 cm high, so it 
could be tucked in with some taller plants if you are 
worried about the colour clashing. 

Salvias are generally pest free and long flowering. 
The majority are drought tolerant once established. 
The colour range is wide, although it may take a while 
before general nurseries have a large number of species 
on hand. 


Note 


In the third and last in this series, Sue Templeton = 
will describe some salvias with red and pink flowers. 


right: the apricot form of S. microphylla 
below: S. africana lutea 


below right: grey foliage on a large bush makes S. apiana 
a desirable plant for dry gardens 
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Noel Nicholson (right) at Harvest Picnic with Yarra Valley shallots 


oe 


Victoria’s Yarra Valley is synonymous with quality wines, but also from the 
region comes another prized and keenly sought-after delight; like gold from 
the ground come Yarra Valley shallots. Not to mention some unique headgear. 


Gail THOMAS reports 


hallots (Allium ascalonicum) are a member of the 

onion family and their versatility sees them being 
used in all manner of culinary applications, from 
classic French and European dishes through to Asian 
cuisines. 

Noel and David Nicholson began growing shallots 
on their Yarra valley property in 1980 among a range 
of other vegetables, including broccoli and snow 
peas. However, being a family business and wanting 
to keep control over production they decided to con- 
centrate their efforts into growing only one crop — 
shallots. Their diligence has paid off, and now Yarra 


Valley shallots are available at all wholesale markets 
throughout Australia as well as being exported to 
Canada and Japan. 

Shallots should not be confused with green spring 
onions. Shallots are planted in spring and not har- 
vested until autumn, when they die down. According 
to the variety and the district in which they are grown, 
shallots can vary in flavour, colour and size. Their 
unique, delicate flavour is something of a cross 
between onion and garlic. Their low acid content 
assists allergy sufferers by providing flavour and inter- 
est to low acid diets. 
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The Nicholsons grow equal quantities of two vari- 
eties of shallot; the pink or red variety which is more 
commonly favoured in Asian cuisines and picked 
earlier, and the golden variety which is noted for its 
longer keeping qualities. 

Growing shallots is a real “hands-on” business and 
very labour intensive. Because planting, picking and 
packing are all done by hand shallots are more expen- 
sive than regular onion varieties. 

To-day gardeners, or anyone who spends time out- 
doors, are well aware of the advantages of wearing a 
hat for protection. After her daughter had asked for a 
hat to wear when planting and picking shallots, Noel 
set out to design and make something suitable, that 
would be both practical and attractive. Based on the 
traditional bonnet, she has developed the Shady Lady, 
a one-size-fits-all, pack-in-a-pocket sun hat which 
won't blow off. 

Made from pre-shrunk, machine washable cottons, 
in Liberty style prints with plains, or calico with 
pastels, the hat has elastic which can be adjusted 
around the head to suit the wearer. The brim can be 
worn turned up or down and the unique extended 
brim totally protects the back of the neck from UV 
rays. 

For those who venture out into the garden during 
winter, or who jog, sail, play golf, cycle, or even walk 
the dog, Noel has extended the range to include the 
dry and shady Waterproof Lady. The special 
polyurethane treated Japara repels rain “like water off 
a duck’s back”. 

Once again, the extended brim gives protection 
from both rain and sun and even in overcast condi- 
tions UV rays still pose a risk. The colour range here 
includes Brunswick green, navy and black combined 
with Liberty-style prints, plains, checks and tartans. 


The hats come in both children’s and adults’ sizes, 
and for easy care hand wash in warm soapy water, drip 
dry and warm iron. 

The Nicholson are speciality producers eager to 
share their knowledge with the consumer so as to give 
a better understanding of the finer points of storing 
and using shallots. 

Shallots, especially the golden variety, can be 
stored for months in an airy kitchen cupboard; they 
should not be stored in a refrigerator. They can be 
quickly and easily peeled by placing them in a basin 
and covering them for a couple of minutes with boiling 
water, before draining and peeling. 

Shallots can be roasted, steamed or even sauteed, 
but they should never be deeply browned or they will 
become bitter. 

Why not try making some pickled shallots or 
shallot butter? 


Note: 


Yarra Valley Shallots: Noel and David Nicholson, PO 
Box 3 Yarra Glen, Vic 3775. Tel (03) 730.1223. 


Noel Nicholson’s hats are available from the Anti Cancer 
Shop in Melbourne, selected retail and garden outlets, 
chemists, or by mail order. 


Speciality producers like the Nicholsons have always been 
strong supporters of Victoria’s premier food and beverage 
event, the Harvest Picnic, held annually on the last 
Sunday in February — a perfect time to coincide with the 
shallot harvesting season. 


At the time of going to press the final details for the 1994 
Harvest Picnic were not available, but details about this 
day, which highlights the freshest and best that Victoria 
has to offer, can be obtained by ringing Maria Kucherhan 
on (03) 687. 1392. 


‘A NURSERY INA GARDEN. 


Perennial 
and Cottage Garden Specialist 


Alberts grows all plants for sale 
in the nursery. Over 1100 species 
and cultivars of hardy perennials 
are available, many rare and unusual. 


Open 7 days: 10am -4pm 


9 Beltana Rd 
PIALLIGO ACT 2609 


Lanyon and Calthorpes' House are windows into 
Canberra's heritage. 


At Lanyon, only 30 minutes drive from the heart 
of the city, you can see the homestead, rambling 
gardens, stone buildings and natural landscape. 
Delicious light meals are served in the cafe. 
Open 10am to 4pm Tuesday to Sunday 


Tharwa Drive Tharwa ACT phone (06) 2375136 


At Calthorpes' House 1992 becomes 1927. This 
family home and garden has survived almost 
unchanged for over sixty years. Take a guided 
tour, hear the pianola playing music of the past 
even climb into the air raid shelter. 
Open Tues Wed Thurs and weekends 
24 Mugga Way Red Hill ACT phone (06) 2951945 


Museums Unit ACT Government 
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JULIE KEEGAN 
GARDEN LOVERS TOURS 


Julie Keegan will introduce you to beautiful 
gardens, historic houses and delicious local 
food and wine. 


1994 Programmes 


April/May South of France, Tuscany 
and Italian Lakes 


May Tuscany and Provence 
May/June Portugal, Spain and England 


November Tasmania 


FOR BROCHURE: FOR RESERVATION: 


JULIE KEEGAN M.ALH. TRICIA JOHN 
7 Cove Street WENTWORTH TRAVEL 
Watsons Bay 203/233 New South Head Road 
Sydney 2030 Edgecliff 2027 
Tel: (02) 337 1147 Tel: (02) 327 4699 
Fax: (02) 337 6782 Licence No. 2TA001726 


GET SMART!!! 


INNOVATIVE FARMING/GARDENING EQUIPMENT 


EZY WEEDER 


Lightweight 
Long handle 

Efficient action 
Don’t bend for 
weeds again! 

$20 per unit . 
(plus $5 postage) “e 


SUPREME FRUIT PICKER 


e 4mtr lightweight pole 
¢ 3.6mtr chute for your fruit 
— no damage! 
© One tug, your fruit is down 
° Straight from the tree to you! 
® $80 per unit (plus $8 postage) 


e 


Award winning implements for home and commercial use. 
Ideal for the ‘different’ Christmas gift. 
Available from some leading hardware outlets, or: 
Hammerhead Industries Pty Ltd, 18 Gwynore Ct, Buderim Qid 4556 


Ph (074) 453 803 Fax (074) 452 301 


“The Grevillea Trophy”...endangered grevilleas by 
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len Leitch 


Pardon apn 


A Botanic 
Gardens 
of Adelaide 
exhibition 
to travel 


nationally 


See Over 
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It’s a Rare Thing (Continued) 


Aas has 662 species of vulnerable and 181 
species of endangered flowering plants, the result 
of changes in land use by increasing urban and rural 
development. 

Our geographical isolation and consequent unique 
flora means that plants which are at risk in Australia 
are at risk for the world. 

“Tt’s a Rare Thing” is a most important and appeal- 
ing exhibition by Melbourne artist Helen Leitch aimed 
at highlighting and popularising as never before, the 
rare and endangered plant species of Australia. 

Skillfully combining humour, a rare insight into 
human attitudes to the plant kingdom and painstaking 
attention to botanical detail, Helen Leitch’s exquisite 
watercolours are great fun and appeal to all age 
groups. 

Can you imagine the elegance of a jacket made 
from the flower of an endangered Correa, or gentle- 
men’s boots made from the pseudopods of a rare 
Acacia especially when worn by the most appealing 
and ecologically associated creatures of the Australian 
bush? These are just two of the diverting, amusing and 
thought provoking images to be seen in “It’s a Rare 
Thing”. 

So often the endangered species issue is promoted 
by the portrayal of appealing animal species, perhaps 
overlooking the total dependency of animals (includ- 
ing humans) on the plant kingdom for survival. This 
exhibition has been conceived and commissioned by 
the Botanic Gardens of Adelaide to address this 
problem in public perception. 

The exhibition has attracted corporate sponsorship 
to enable it to travel to major botanic gardens in 
Australia in 1994, and to Moree Plains Gallery, the 
artist’s birthplace. After opening in Yarrabee Gallery at 
the Adelaide Botanic Garden for November and 
December 1993, the exhibition will be showing at the 
Royal Botanic Gardens Sydney from 1 January — 
6 March 1994. 

“It’s a Rare Thing” provides Australia’s botanic 
gardens with an exciting and innovative opportunity to 
work together to promote a better understanding of 
the plant kingdom and the need to conserve biological 
diversity. It is a logical extension of their vital educa- 
tional role in the community and demonstrates a 
dramatic crossover between the arts and the sciences. 

The Australia Nature Conservation Agency (for- 
merly ANPWS) has recognised the importance of the 
travelling exhibition by providing funding for an edu- 
cational booklet and promotional poster through its 
Endangered Species Program. The booklet, a treasure 
in its own right, will be made available at a nominal 
price to the many school children expected to attend 
the exhibition in each state. 

With support from the South Australian Gas 
Company, the Botanic Gardens of Adelaide has devel- 


oped a range of high quality goods using Helen 
Leitch’s images to travel with the exhibition. These 
will further promote rare and endangered Australian 
plant species and will include limited edition prints, 
coffee mugs, T-shirts and greeting cards. Profit from 
the sale of these items will be used to further research 
into Australian rare and endangered plant species. 

Since October 1992 Helen Leitch has spent many 
hours in the field and in botanic gardens, libraries and 
herbaria researching with meticulous care the plant 
species from each State which will be represented in 
the exhibition. In addition to being aesthetically very 
pleasing, her beautiful watercolours of plants are 
botanically accurate, and her concepts of human atti- 
tudes to the plant kingdom are powerful but great fun. 

Helen Leitch’s total commitment to the conserva- 
tion of our environment is unfailing, her art a subtle 
tool with which to promote it and her close collabora- 
tion with the Australian botanic gardens network 
particularly pleases her. 

Interest has already been expressed in taking the 
exhibition overseas after it finishes its national tour at 
the end of 1994. 

“It’s a Rare Thing” has something for everyone and 
promises to make a significant contribution to com- 
munity awareness of the endangered species issue. 


Tour schedule: 


Adelaide Botanic Garden 
10 November-15 December 1993 


Royal Botanic Gardens Sydney 
1 January—6 March 1994 


Australian National Botanic Gardens 
12 March-15 May 1994 . 


Darwin Botanic Garden 
June 1994 


Moree Plains Gallery 
July 1994 


Kings Park and Botanic Garden, Perth 
Sept/Oct 1994 


Royal Botanic Gardens, Melbourne 
November/December 1994 


Travel Sponsored by: 


S.A.Gas Company 

River of Silk Neckwear 

The Australian Gas Association 

State Energy Commission of W.A. 

Gas and Fuel Corporation of Victoria 

Thyne Reid Education Trust 2 
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Schwerkolt’s 
Pioneer 
Cottage 


A Visit to a Past Era 
by Jo-Ann C.Burke 


O” memories make no allowance for the passage 
of time; we tend to forget that in nature nothing 
remains static. On a recent return visit to Schwerkolt’s 
Cottage at Mitcham, an easterly suburb of 
Melbourne, as I walked from the car park in Deep 
Creek Road I could scarcely see the cottage thrugh the 
screen of living green: It’s at such moments one 
realises how quickly time passes. 

August Schwerkolt, together with his wife Pauline, 
left their home in Goltberg in what was then known as 
Prussia, to migrate to Victoria. They arrived aboard a 
vessel called the ‘Emmy’, from Hamburg on 
December 20, 1849. The young couple first settled on 
a small farm lot in Northcote; however, as their family 
increased they looked further afield for a larger 
holding. It is reported that in December 1861 land in 
the Parish of Nunawading was purchased. 

The cottage was built by August Schwerkolt in 
1864 from materials available on, and close to, the 
site. As he cleared land for farming, it is said the felled 
trees were used to frame the house. Stone used to con- 
struct the property was quarried from the adjacent 
Mullum Mullum Creek. The mortar is a combination 
of clay, mud, and pebbles, almost certainly from the 
creek bed. The little cottage was occupied continually 
although lacking indoor toilet and washing facilities, 
until 1963, when in a bad state of disrepair it came 


under a demolition order from the Board of Works, 


now Melbourne Water. 

After inspection by Nunawading City Council a 
stay of proceedings was sought, as the historical signif- 
icance of the property was realised. In 1964 the 
Council purchased the cottage together with 2.25 
hectares of land from the owner, August Schwerkolt’s 
last surviving daughter, who lived in California, USA. 
After purchase architects were commissioned to plan 
and supervise the restoration. 

Schwerkolt’s is an original pioneer’s stone cottage, 
believed to be the only one of its kind in Victoria. 
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Many pioneer cottages of that era were constructed of 
slab or bark, and fell prey to the depredations of bush- 
fires, and the ravages to time. 

The cottage has a kitchen/living room and two bed- 
rooms; a paved verandah of hand-made bricks 
surrounds it. The grounds now contain a barn, 
acquired from a property in Olinda, a smithy, wine 
cellar and a smokehouse. An early photograph had 
established there was a smokehouse on the property; 
this photograph, together with research on other 
stonehouses guided the Council and Committee of 
Management in its construction. The cellar when dis- 
covered was found to consist of a tunnel that ran a 
considerable distance into a hill. Many items still 
remained from its time of usage. 

Although appreciating the historical significance of 
the property, my attention was captured by various 
aspects of the garden surrounding the cottage. 

A magnificent wisteria that festoons one side of the 
cottage verandah, and a nearby bay tree with many 
trunks are estimated to be as old as the cottage itself. It 
is believed the wisteria was planted by August 
Schwerkolt. 

The garden inside the post and rail fence surround- 
ing the cottage was re-established in 1965 under the 
supervision of Mrs Pat Faggetter of Vermont. Using 
her experience with cottage plants and herbs the 
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Schwerkolt’s Pioneer 
Cottage (Continued) 


garden was laid out in the 
style of a cottage of a 
century ago. 

In the herb garden eau- 
de-cologne mint, thyme, 
and lavender were among 
the perfumed plants, along- 
side others useful for food 
preparation and medicinal 
purposes. Still to be seen in 
the remains of the orchard 
are a venerable pear, and an 
original plum tree. 

Wandering the garden, I 
saw the double form of the 
pink Japanese windflower 
(Anemone x hybrida), bear’s 
breeches (Acanthus Mollis), 
lemon verbena, lilac, jas- 
mine and geraniums. Kahili 
ginger (Hedychium gardneri- 
anum) leant over perennial phlox. 
There were floxgloves, aquilegias, 
and a flowering currant (Ribes 
sanquineum) while goldenrod 
(Solidago) rubbed shoulders, or 
should I say leaves, with michael- 
mas daisies, naked ladies 
(Amaryllis belladonna) and 
Jerusalem sage (Phlomis fruticosa). 

Also to be seen was wormwood 
or silver saltbush (Artemisia) , 
which was said to discourage 
snakes. These I would imagine to 
be a real problem a hundred and 
more years ago! 

I was captivated by a fine 
Viburnum plicatum tomentosumm 
with its distinctive horizontal 
branches, just beginning to display 
the first hint of its autumn colour. 
Close by was Azara microphylla 
with fragrant yellow flowers. In 
every direction something different 
took the eye. Many I remember 
from my own mother’s garden. 
Ground covers included ivy, our 
dainty native violet, and the 
Serbian bellflower (Campanula 
poscharskyana) a trailing perennial 
with blue starshape flowers in 
spring. The silver velvety-leaved 
lamb’s ears (Stachys lanata) just 
begged a caressing touch! 

Not being really up on orna- 
mental grasses I noticed a small 


Q4 


stand of an attractive grass-like 
plant about two metres tall, with 
narrow leaves striped alternatively 


_ in green and yellow bands, later 


identified as Miscanthus sinensis 
(syn Eulalia japonica) ‘Zebrinus’, 
commonly known as Zebra Grass. 
With the current interest in orna- 
mental grasses this one could well 
be worth seeking out. 

Outside the fence the surround- 
ing area enhances the peaceful 
atmosphere. Two eucalypts noted 
were a huge long-leaved box 
(Eucalyptus goniocalyx) and a mess- 
mate (E. obliqua). Another tree of 
interest was one I took to be some 
sort of cork oak — until I looked 
upwards; there was no mistaking 
the filaments of a Casuarina. After 
much time spent in a vain endeav- 
our to identify it, I must admit 
defeat. My guide’s opinion was 
that it could well be the bulloak 
(Allocasuarina luehmanit). Trees 
indigenous to the area have been 
complemented by the addition of 
other Australian natives such as 
bottlebrushes. 

The gardens being open every 
day, surroundings of the cottage 
and its associated buildings are 
accessible for picnics. But it’s well 
worthwhile planning a visit for the 
weekend, for on Saturday and 


Sunday the fine museum is open 
for inspection. Allow plenty of 
time for this is really a trip down 
memory lane, a nostalgic return to 
a gentler and less stressful era. 
Wander on down past the 
smokehouse to the handsome 


building that houses’ the 
Nunawading Historical Society 
and the museum. 

While in the area try to visit the 
Bushland Park of Yarran Dheran, 
approximately two kilometres 
downstream from Schwerkolt’s 
Cottage. The park’s Information 
Centre is open on weekends and 
public holidays and provides various 
books, posters, leaflets and maps to 
acquaint visitors with the area. 


Acknowledgments: 


Nunawading City Council’s Parks 
and Gardens Department for 
leaflets on the area. 

Beryl Gray, Nunawading 
Historical Society archivist, who 
helped greatly by providing infor- 
mation to assist me in the 
preparation of this article. 

Betty Jones, who took the time 
to wander the garden with me, 
sharing her expertise. 


Photographs; Fo-Ann C. Burke ‘3 
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pair of Wonga pigeons which inhabited the forest 
where the Waratah flourished. Although they could fly 
Wonga pigeons never ventured above the treetops for 
fear of the deadly hawk. One day Wonga and her mate 
became separated. She searched the forest without 
success until the day was nearly over. Then she 
searched high up among the trees, again without 
success. Worried, she flew high above the trees, forget- 
ting the dreaded hawk. Shortly she heard the cry of her 
mate. Full of joy Wonga darted towards the ground, 
the hawk close behind her. She scarcely heeded as the 
cruel talons pierced her body, and as she became 
aware of her predicament she made a determined 
effort and freed herself. But she could no longer fly 
and fell onto a Waratah, her blood staining the white 
flowerhead. In desperation she tried to fly, scattering 
blood over other blooms, until she fell dying at the feet 
of her mate. 

The white Australians have certainly known of the 
white mutant for some time, maybe for a very long 
time. In the 1920s and 1930s I heard rumours of its 
occurrence in the Mittagong and Blue Mountains 
areas. I sought out residents of these areas, mainly the 
old bushmen, and was assured that it was undoubtedly 
true — they had seen one or knew of someone who 
had seen one but it was impossible to reach, or “so- 
and-so knew where one was but wouldn’t tell”. 

It was not until the late 1950s that some of my 
bushwalker friends directed me to one they had seen 
in the Colo Vale district. I set out to see it one 
October. There in front of a small farm on the poorest 
of gravelly sandstone stood a Waratah plant about 2.5 
metres tall and spreading, displaying some ten white 
blooms. The district was suffering a severe drought 
and the tree was not in good condition. As plants will 
when in extremis it seemed to be making a mighty 
effort before death. It was the prized possession of its 
owner and was guarded with barbed wire and chained 
dogs. Shortly after this visit I learned from several reli- 
able witnesses that the plant had died. 

In 1964 I was told of a white Waratah flowerhead 
on display in a country hotel on the fringe of the Blue 
Mountains. I confirmed this, although the bloom was 
no longer there when I visited the hotel. However, I 
ascertained the situation in which the plant was 
growing. This was a property operated by a big corpo- 
ration. Fortunately one of the officers of this 
corporation was a good friend of mine; he was unaware 
of the presence of the plant but soon located it. 

The following October he took me to see it. It dis- 
played four magnificent flowerheads on a slim plant 
about two metres or a little more in height, its single 
stem coming from a burnt stump. Since 1965 it had 
been twice burnt to the ground but still looks healthy 
and blooms when the season is benign. 

We have taken cuttings from this plant, a few each 


year or in poor seasons none, and distributed the 


rooted plants to selected public gardens and private 
individuals living in suitable areas and who are knowl- 
edgeable and enthusiastic. 


Three of these plants at least, to my knowledge, 
have bloomed, the first some five years ago at 
Wirrimbirra Sanctauary at Bargo in New South Wales. 
Now the offspring of the original plant is providing 
cuttings which root fairly readily. Despite the small 
number of plants we have been able to produce those 
now healthy are in the hands of people who will look 
after them and continue to propagate them. The only 
known wild plant should have an increasing number of 
civilized offspring. 

The white Waratah is not truly white. The flower- 
heads consist of a dome of small tubular buds at the 
base of which are a number of petal-like bracts. These 
bracts, which surround and protect the buds ripen to 
form a cup at the base of the flowerheads. They are a 
rich cream in colour. The buds open from the base of 
the dome first, the flowers being white to light cream. 
The unopened buds at the top of the dome are a deli- 
cate apple green, a colour not easy to catch with the 


camera. 

References: Gulpili’s “Stories of the Dreamland”, 
compiled by Hugh Rule and Stuart Goodman 
(William Collins 1979/1981) 
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Biological Control 


Techniques 
IN LARGE CONSERVATORIES 


A report on the management programme carried out in the 
Bicentennial Conservatory at Adelaide Botanic Garden with 


a generous sponsorship from BHP Limited. 


Introduction 


The use of biological control tech- 
niques in closed environments dates 
back to 1926 with the parasite 
Encarsia formosa used on tomato 
(Hussey, 1985). Most of the devel- 
opmental work on biological control 
has focussed on horticulture crops 
grown in commercial glass houses 
where monocultures are involved in 
contrast to complex ecological 
assemblages of different species. 

The Bicentennial Conservatory, 
the largest in the southern hemi- 
sphere, was opened in November 
1989 and in providing interpretative 
educational displays of regional rain 
forest ecosystems, at the outset 
offered an opportunity to employ 
biological control systems as part of 
the educational message. Pest 
control in the Adelaide Botanic 
Garden has traditionally been by the 
use of pesticides. 

The environmental controls of 
the conservatory offer excellent 
growing conditions for the plants, 
and pests and diseases can easily 
become established in these condi- 
tions. The need to keep the 
conservatory open to the public 
makes it undesirable to use pesti- 
cides, many of which are poisonous 
and would involve closure of the 
building. The use of biological 
control techniques in the conserva- 
tory has been a fundamental 
objective of the management of the 
display and has involved research 
and adaption of commercial prac- 
tices to the different spatial and 
more complex botanical environ- 


ment of the Bicentennial Conser- 
vatory. The programme has been 
generously sponsored by BHP. 


Biological control 


The use of pesticides in the 
Bicentennial Conservatory, because 
of its size (100m long, 46m wide and 
27m tall) is prohibitively expensive 
as well as unacceptable for mainte- 
nance staff and the general public. 
The need to institute closure of the 
building not only when chemicals 
were being used, but for a safe-time 
period after use, would be both 
inconvenient and economical unac- 
ceptable in a display for which 
visitors pay an entrance fee. Many of 
the species cultivated have unknown 
responses to chemical pesticides and 
could suffer damage from dosage 
rates required by neighbouring 
plants or require such mild applica- 
tions of pesticide which then fail to 
control the pest. 

The advantage of biological 
control is that one can apply the 
predator, parasite or spray without 
danger to operator or visitor. The 
pest always needs to be present at 
some level to enable the control to 
survive. Selected and limited pesti- 
cides can be integrated with 
biological control in cases of persis- 
tent attacks, such as use of a wetting 
agent. 

The unusual collection of species 
in the conservatory, many of which 
have not been grown before in culti- 
vation, has made it necessary to 
assemble information on the pests 


which attack the plants and pests 
which serve as the hosts of biological 
control predators. 


Data Base 


It has been necessary to assemble 
specialist knowledge and literature 
to help devise a biological control 
methodology in the Bicentennial 
Conservatory. New developments 
are occurring rapidly and the use of 
literature, such as books, conference 
proceedings (Pinnock, 1990) or 
theses (Boyd, 1991) has been sup- 
plemented by valuable personal 
contacts. These include Dr P. 
Bailey, Department of Primary 
Industries, SA, Dr J. Drummond 
and Dr M. Keller, Waite 
Agricultural Research Institute,SA, 
and Mr A. McArthur, SA Museum. 
Most biological control research 
concerns crop plants and is reported 
in professional popular publications 
(Sunderland, 1990; Watson, 1990; 
Labey, 1991). With local experience 
and a knowledge of different plant 
groups it has been possible to 
extrapolate these commercial data 
for use on species grown in the 
Bicentennial Conservatory. 


Methods 


All biological control agents have 
been applied by botanic garden staff 
who have found the materials safe 
and easy to handle. It has also been 
possible to release some agents in 
the presence of the public, with 
obvious educational advantages. 


An acceptable level of pests in the conservatory 
display is deemed to be one in which the plants continue 
to grow happily, do not show symptoms of pest presence 
and are cosmetically attractive. Seasonal reductions in 
predators occur with loss of prey or the onset of winter 
months. So far, only one programme of predator release 
has been necessary each year. This is monitored by staff 
on a daily basis (a) during routine maintenance of the 
display and (b) by particular reference to individual 


plants known to be more susceptible to attack. There is a 
difficulty in monitoring tall trees for pests. 

The lack of use of pesticides in the conservatory has 
resulted in the spontaneous appearance of at least four 
identified natural predators, presumably through the 
doors or vents of the building. Although predators are 
active it is not known how effective they are in quantita- 
tive terms. 
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Results 


Three categories of control organ- 
isms have been so far successfully 
utilised in the conservatory, bacteria, 
fungi and insects. 


1. Bacteria 

Bacillus thuringiensis 

Pest/s controlled: Loopers — Palm 
Darts 

Commercial preparations of 
B. thuringiensis known as Dipel or 
Thuricide comprise crystals of toxic 
protein and bacterial spores. The 
protein paralyses the mouth parts 
and gut muscles of the caterpillars 
which are the specific target of this 
insecticide. This results in the death 
of the caterpillar in less than 48 
hours. Suboptimal ingestion of 
protein may disturb the gut and 
allow the bacterial spores to germi- 
nate and cause death by septicaemia 
usually within 7 days (Jarret, 1985). 

The treatment needs to be eaten 
by the caterpillar so that effective 
application of the insecticide on the 
plant is important. Different species 
of caterpillars respond to different 
dosage rates. 

In the Bicentennial Conser- 
vatory, palm darts and loopers have 
been successfully controlled. The life 
cycle of these insects is continuous 
in summer months so that popula- 
tion control can be achieved by 
careful monitoring of the plants, 
spraying when necessary. In winter, 
when eggs are dormant it is more 
important for spraying to coincide 
with the initial emergence of a new 
batch of caterpillars. Seasonal differ- 
ences in environmental conditions 
and how they may influence control 
spraying are also receiving ongoing 
study in the conservatory. We apply 
200 litre in the conservatory having a 
volume of 35,000 m3: 1 gm of com- 
pound is suspended in 1 litre of 
water. 


2. Fungi 

Verticillium lecanit 

Pest/s controlled: Aphids, Thrips 
and Whitefly. 

Commercial preparations of 
V.lecanii consist of a powder con- 
taining the dry spores of the fungus. 
As the spores germinate and pene- 
trate the host (usually aphids) only 
when humidity is high (Hall, 1985), 
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the preparation is made up in water 
at least 2-3 hours prior to spraying. 
After successful application, 
V.lecanii requires about 3 weeks 
before effective control occurs with 
heavy aphid infestation. Aphids are 
the prime host for this control 
method and the dead insects covered 
with sporulating fungal threads can 
be unattractive. They can be 
removed with a secondary oil or 
water spray. 

In the Bicentennial Conser- 
vatory, heavy aphid attacks on 
different species in the ginger family, 
Zingiberaceae, were controlled, but 
an unexpected side-effect was the 
loss of some Aphelinus, a parasitic 
wasp, and Scymnodes lividigaster both 
which appeared spontaneously in the 
conservatory and themselves attack 
aphids. The result was that when 
aphids returned, the population of 
predators was reduced and aphids 
increased dramatically. To over- 
come the lethal side-effect of 
V.lecani on beneficial insects, only 
plants seriously infested with aphids 
are now sprayed as spot treatments. 

We are indebted to the Waite 
Institute for the then non-commer- 
cial supplies of V.lecanit in two 
strains suitable for attacking aphid 
and whitefly. We use only 2-3 litres 
of a suspension of 9 gm per litre 
stored at 4 degrees Celsius. 


3. Insects 

Cryptolaemus montrouzieri 

Pests controlled: Mealy Bug (all 
species), Cottony Cushion Scale 
(limited species). 

The predatory ladybird-like 
beetle C.montrouzieri was, in 1963 
produced in the United States alone 
at a rate of 30 million per annum 
primarily for release in Cutrus 
orchards. The brown adult is about 
4mm long with an orange head, pro- 
thorax, wing tips and abdomen. 
Females mate shortly after emer- 
gence and start laying eggs 5 days 
later at a rate of 10 eggs per day up 
to a maximum of 500 eggs, depend- 
ing on diet. The beetle eggs are 
deposited into mealy bug egg masses 
(Planococcus citri (Risso): all stages of 
the beetle are predatory on mealy 
bug. The larvae are also cannibalistic 
so that a food supply is important: at 
20 degrees C a larva can consume 
more than 250 mealy bugs. The 


larval stage is most active at 28 
degrees Celsius, and adults are most 
thrifty between 16 degrees and 33 
degrees. The life cycle varies from 
25 days at 30 degrees to 72 days at 
18 degrees. ; 

The adults and young larvae eat 
eggs and young nymphs of mealy 
bug, while larger larvae consume 
mealybugs of any size, and other 
hemopterans, such as scale insects 
(Copland et al., 1985). 

In the Bicentennial Conservatory 
C.montrouziere has been successfully 
used to control mealy bug. This 
predator has been successfully used 
under glass since at least 1940. 
Release of predators occurs at the 
beginning of spring and early 
summer in October, November and 
December. Six containers are used 
for each monthly release, each con- 
tainer having 50 beetles. 


Encarsia formosa 
Pest/s controlled: Whitefly. 

Biological control began with the 
formal identification of E.formosa in 
1927 as a result of studies on the 
pest whitefly Trialeurodes vaporario- 
rum and the parasitic wasp E. 
partenopea. By 1935, 1.5 million 
wasps of E. formosa were being pro- 
duced for whitefly control in tomato 
houses (Hussey, 1985). 

Apart from the adult stage, the 
life cycle of E. formosa occurs within 
the host, i.e. the larva and pupa 
stages of the whitefly. A volatile 
compound associated with whitefly 
honeydew can be detected by the 
parasite over a range of several 
metres (Stenseth, 1985). Adult wasp 
parasites feed on the honeydew and 
whitefly larval body-fluids tapped 
through a hole made by the wasp’s 
ovipositor. The wasp can distinguish 
between parasitised and unpara- 
sitised hosts; the 3rd and 4th are 
preferred for oviposition. 

As many as 350 eggs can be laid, 
but 100 is more usual by an individ- 
ual female. Optimum humidity of 
50-80% produces the best parasitisa- 
tion level. Hairy or sticky plant parts 
reduce the level of parasitisation as 
the wasp takes longer to move about 
and clean itself. Heavy whitefly hon- 
eydew also reduces parasitisation as 
does low light intensity (below 5000 
lux) and low temperature (below 17 
degrees Celsius). 


In the Bicentennial Conservatory 
E. formosa has been released only 
once when 200 predators were used. 
No additional releases have been 
made since summer 1991 as whitefly 
is rarely found in the conservatory. 


Phytoseiulus persimilis 
Pest/s controlled: Red spider or two 
spotted mite. 

The adult female is an orange- 
red pear-shaped mite, the nymphs of 
which are pale pink and oval in 
shape. This predator was an acci- 
dental introduction from Chile into 
Germany, but since about 1960, it 
has been shown to be dramatically 
effective in controlling red spider 
mite, Tetranychus urticae. 

The female lays single eggs on 
the undersides of leaves among 
colonies of red spider mite. After 
about 3 days at 20 degrees a six- 
legged larva hatches and moults 1 
day later into an eight-legged 
proptonymph. This protonymph 
consumes about 4-5 red spider mite 
eggs before developing into a deu- 
tonymph, which stage lasts about 2 
days during which about 6 eggs or 
young red spider mites are 
devoured. The mature adults eat 
about 7 mites each day. There are 
four times as many female as male, 
and oviposition continues for about 
3 weeks at a rate of about 200 eggs 
each day. The weekly increase of the 
predator population is x 4.6 com- 
pared with the host which is 2.7. 
The optimum temperatures for 
predator activity are between 20 and 
29 degrees, above which the preda- 
tors do not thrive (but red spider 
mite does). . 

In the Bicentennial Conservatory 
control of red spider mite has been 


good, but because Phytoseiulus does 
not control cyclamen mite they are a 
problem which required spot treat- 
ment with miticides. This problem is 
not peculiar to the Bicentennial 
Conservatory (Bassett, 1985) and 
signifies the need for a predator to be 
found for cyclamen mite. 

Release of predators occurs in 
October, November and December; 
six containers used for each monthly 
release. There are 10,000 predators 
in each container. 


Summary 


The successful use of commercial 
biological control techniques is 
being achieved in a large botanical 
conservatory with a range of bacter- 
ial, fungal and insect controls which 
will be augmented as experience 
determines. 

There has also been the build-up 
of spontaneous populations of addi- 
tional control organisms in the 
absence of pesticides. 

The occasional use of pesticides 
on an isolated basis completes the 
range of techniques used on pests in 
the Bicentennial Conservatory. 

J.Sandham 
B.Morley 
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Isabell Shipard of Shipard’s Herb Farm, 
Nambour, Queensland. 


Over the last 20 years Isabell has been collecting culi- 
nary and medicinal herbs, spices, and a large range of 
rare edible foods, including Asian vegetables, and 
exotic fruits. 

The Herb Farm is eight hectares of undulating 
land, with a section of natural bush, dams, creek, 
waterfalls, on the edge of Nambour, 100km north of 
Brisbane on the Sunshine Coast. 

Herbs are grown in raised beds or on hills, to allow 
for good drainage after heavy rain. Garden beds and 
trees are mulched with cardboard and paper, sawdust 
and sugar cane fibre and prunings put through a 
mulcher. 

Two pet donkeys, Joshua the sheep, and chooks 
provide fertilizer. A flock of guinea fowl wander 
through the gardens catching insect pests. 

Plants are sold wholesale and retail and by mail 
order. Seed saving is a very important function on the 
farm, picking, cleaning, packaging, and despatching 
some to international destinations. 

Propagating plants is by seed, cuttings, root divi- 
sion, and marcotting. Rare plants, and ones that are 
difficult to propagate are started with bottom heat and 
automatic mist watering. 

Gotu Kola would be the most sought after herb. 
Valued in herbal history as a “brain and body food”, it 
is used by many for relief from arthritic and muscular 
pain. Several leaves can be eaten each morning with 
breakfast. There are herbs that can help with most ail- 
ments. Herbs can be used usually quite effectively at 
the first signs of a cold — lemon balm, ginger, sage, 
yarrow, peppermint, elderberry flowers and garlic. 
Regularly drinking thyme tea is used by many to 
prevent colds and infections. Eating nasturtium leaves 
and flowers daily is valued for strengthening the 
immune system. Japanese Menthol is also good for 
colds, as a tea or gargle, and vapour inhalant — this is 
my very favourite herb. 

Of special interest at the farm is the development of 
licorice. The roots from this legume plant provide 
medicinal uses, flavouring and sweetening (50 times 
sweeter than sugar, but can be used by diabetics). The 
natural root can be chewed, or made into tea, or used 
to sweeten food and beverages. Many people have 
found that chewing the root has helped them to quit 
smoking, giving them something to suck and twiddle 
with instead of a cigarette. 

A large range of rarer type vegetables have been 
collected; of special interest are ones with high protein 
like kang kong, salad mallow, and the sweet leaf bush 
(which is over 34% protein). 
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PROFILES 


Through lectures, courses and open days at the 
farm, Isabell encourages people to be as self-sufficient 
as possible, which can help to cut their food bills, and 
provide the best for the family with organically grown 
food at its very freshest, straight from the garden to the 
kitchen. 

Spices-are also being developed on the farm; thus 
reducing imports. These include cinnamon, cloves, 
allspice, star anise, vanilla, pepper, laos or galingal, 
pandan (also called rumpa or screw pine,) zedoary, 
tumeric and curry trees. 

Seed searching is done internationally through seed 
companies and private collectors, which means a 
range of rarer herbs has been collected, like eye bright, 
sarsparilla, passionflower, golden seal, witch hazel and 
ginseng. 

Isabell is at present writing a book on 
“Self Sufficiency for the Backyard”. 3 


New courses for natural 
gardeners 


Recognizing the increasing signifi- 
cance of “alternative horticulture” 
the Australian Horticultural 
Correspondence School has intro- 
duced two new certificate courses to 
provide training for people working 
or wishing to work in this sector of 
the industry. The two courses are 
Certificate in Horticulture (Organic 
Growing) and Certificate in 
Horticulture (Herbs). For further 
information contact the School at 
264 Swansea Road, Lilydale, Vic 
3140; tel (03)736.1882 or PO Box 
2092 Nerang East, Qld 4211; tel 
(075)30.4855. 


Birds and wattles 


The Bird Observers Club of 
Australia is conducting a survey into 
the use birds make of wattles. The 
information being sought includes 
records of birds nesting in wattles, 
feeding on wattle seeds, or on insects 
in wattle foliage or in galls on wattle 
trees. Records should identify both 
wattle species and the bird. 

Anyone who would like to partic- 
ipate in the survey, which will 
continue through 1994, should write 
to Ellen McCulloch, Promotions 
Officer BOCA, 183 Springvale 
Road, Nunawading, Vic 3131. 

The Club also has an information 
sheet which suggests ways of dealing 
with birds that injure themselves by 
flying into windows or glass doors. 


More Bts 


Bacillus thuringiensis, or Bt as it is 
commonly called, is a potent biologo- 
cal weapon against a range of insect 
pests. Bt is a bacterium which pro- 
duces a crystalline protein that is 
toxic to certain insects. More and 
more different strains of Bt are being 
produced, and in the USA there are 
now Bts effective against pests of at 
least 250 ornamental and crop plants. 
Under trial are strains which appear 
to control nematodes, as well as dual- 
and triple-action strains effective 
against a wide range of pests. A Bt 
gene has even been inserted into 
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potato plants so that they make a Bt 
toxin against potato beetle. 

(From The Avant Gardener, 
published by Horticultural Data 
Processors, New York). 


The antique look 


The following tip on making con- 
crete pots, ornaments and paving 
look “old” is given in The Herb 
Companion, published in Loveland, 
Colorado: apply a coating of one 
part yoghurt or buttermilk to two 
parts of water, then spray with plain 
water every two weeks. 


Tougher lawns 


The Turfgrass Biotechnology 
Consortium at Ohio State University 
has isolated and is patenting a gene 
from an East Indian lentil plant that 
can increase drought tolerance in 
turf grasses so that they will need 
less water. The researchers also hope 
to develop greater pest resistance in 
grasses and better nitrogen efficiency 
to reduce fertiliser needs. 


A new plumbago 


Colourwise Nursery, in NSW, have 
just introduced a new cultivar of 
Plumbago auriculata under the 
trademarked name ‘Royal Cape’ TM. 
This is slightly more bushy and 
dense than the species and covers 
itself with something like four times 
the number of flower heads, which 
are also larger than in the species. 
The result is a naturally compact, 
flower-covered shrub for summer 
and autumn, reaching a height of 
about two metres with a spread of 
about three metres. As an added 
bonus it starts to flower at a very 
early stage of growth. Plants still in 
10 cm pots will produce flowers. 
‘Royal Cape’ was bred by a 
retired horticultural teacher and 
journalist, Paul Scott, who lives in 
California and is now aged 84. It was 
patented in USA in 1992 and is 
being grown and distributed there by 
Monrovia Nursery, one of the 
biggest producers of container- 
grown plants in the world. 
Colourwise Nursery has the 


Australian agency for some of 
Monrovia’s plants. 


Another winning 
Meidiland (R) 


Meilland, the world famous rose 
breeders, have recently introduced a 
beautiful new ground cover rose to 
the successful Meidiland (R) range of 
landscaping roses. ‘Coral Meidiland’ 
produces long arching canes that are 
splashed with coral-pink single 
blooms. The flowering season is 
exceptionally long, in fact in many 
areas it will be in bloom for most of 
the year. A light clip in winter is all 
that is needed to keep it tidy. 

‘Coral Meidiland’ (R) is now 
available in pots from garden centres 
or by mail order from Simms Roses 
(06)238.1844; from next season 
bare rooted plants will also be avail- 
able from Ross Roses (085)56.2555. 


Rose competition to 
honour organ donors 


The Australian Co-ordinating 
Committee on Organ Registries and 
Donation (ACCORD) is combining 
with the University of Western 
Sydney in sponsoring a competition 
for a special “Organ Donor 
Thanksgiving Rose” which will be in 
dedication to the hundreds of organ 
donors each year who make life- 
giving transplantation possible. The 
rose will be used in the different 
State Thanksgiving Services as well 
as being planted in commemorative 
gardens throughout Australia. It will 
also be made available to the families 
of organ donors for planting in their 
own gardens. ¥ 

The Horticulture Department of 
the University of Western Sydney 
(Hawkesbury) will be in charge of 
trialing and judging entries, and this 
process will continue until 
November 1994. 

All entries must be of the bush 
rose type and be previously unnamed. 
The winner will be the first Organ 
Donor Thanksgiving Rose in the 
world. 

For further information contact 
Phillip Dye, ACCORD, on 
(02)391.9186. 
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A new idea in ride-on lawn 
mowers 


Walker mowers not only produce a 
beautiful cut but vacuum with a high 
powered inbuilt system to leave the 
lawn immaculate. Features of the 
Walker mower are the comfortable 
operating position, no gears to 
change and power steering con- 
trolled by finger tip movement of the 
steering levers. The cutting deck can 
be moved sideways without moving 
forward, or the machine can be com- 
pletely turned around without 
moving backwards or forwards in a 
zero radius turn. The design has 
produced a strong, long lasting 
machine with ease of operation and 
maintenance. The huge inbuilt grass 
catcher has a patented device which 
packs the grass evenly and includes a 
warning horn to tell the operator 
when the catcher is full. The whole 
body tilts up for unobstructed access 
to the engine and drive chain. 

The Walker mower range 
includes machines from 11 hp up to 
20 hp; cutting decks of 36, 42 and 
48 inches are available on most 
models. 


Garden Cuttings (Cont.) 


Greening of the Hackney 
Bus Depot in Adelaide 


Stage I of the greening of the 
Hackney Bus Depot as an extension 
of the Adelaide Botanic Gardens 
commenced in September. This 
marks the beginning of a five year 
program being undertaken by the 
Board of the Botanic Gardens, with 
funds allocated by the State 
Government. Bitumen and concrete 
are being removed in a corridor of 
land parallel to Hackney Road to 
make room for the planting of trees, 
a bicycle track and grassed areas. 

Stages II and III (1994-96) will 
green the area to the north of the 
Goodman Building, while Stages IV 
and V (1996-98) will green the area 
to the south and will also include 
flood mitigation work on First 
Creek. 
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PRODUCT NEWS 


For the name of your State dis- 
tributor ring the main Australian 
distributors, Specialised Mowing 
Equipment of Wagga Wagga, on 
toll-free (008)810.498. 


No more “Dog-do” on the 
lawn 


A new device, designed by senior 
electronics lecturers from Queens- 
land University of Technology, will, 
it is claimed, keep stray dogs off your 
lawn. 

“Aussie Garden Guard” operates 
on the high frequency hearing range 
of dogs by producing a sound that 
will cause the dog some degree of 
discomfort. This sound is transmit- 
ted via a specially designed speaker, 
forming a sound “footprint” to cover 
an average front garden. The device 
is fixed to the eaves of the house and 
aimed over the area to be covered. It 
will not cause a dog any pain nor is it 
designed to frighten; it works on the 
principle that dogs will respond to 
sound pressure level changes which 
make the area unsettling. The sound 
is barely discernible to humans. 
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CELEBRATING 


Brisbane, the Cinderella City, 
finally came of age in Spring with 
“Springtopia” — celebrating the Art 
of Nature at the city’s Southbank 
Parklands. 

Conjuring images of springtime 
may seem an unlikely objective in a 
sub-tropical city but this is indeed 
what happened when Brisbane’s 
leading landscape designers created 
a world of colour, excitement and 
fantasy with flowers, foliage and fruit 
in a huge on-site marquee. 

From 28th August to 5th 
September the Southbank 
Parklands, which were re-developed 
from the World Expo 88 site, 
bloomed with theme gardens created 
by John Cuffee. Included, under 
canvas, were “The Oriental 
Garden”, “Roof Top Garden”, The 
English Garden”, “Australian 
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For further information ring: Qld 
(07)878.3883; Vic (03)823.1426; 
Tas (002)43.6553 or (003)31.2244; 
SA (08)410.4522; NSW 
(02)380.5949. 


New drainage products 


The trend towards prefabricated 
plastic and lightweight polymer con- 
crete products appears to be 
accelerating. 

Polycrete Australia released the 
first coloured plastic channels and 
sumps earlier this year, and have 
now increased the range to include 
five different sizes of sumps. 

While plastic sumps are still used 
mainly in domestic and non-traffica- 
ble applications Polycrete also has a 
range of commercial sumps in light- 
weight plastic concrete which will 
sustain all classes of trafficable load- 
ings. 

These products simplify the task 
of handling, transporting and 
installing, while providing substan- 
tial cost savings against traditional 
concrete alternatives. 
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Garden” and “Classical Gardens” — 
all stunning floral representations. 

Antoinette Edmunds’ “horticul- 
tural sculptures” of a grand piano 
and double bass were tastefully rep- 
resented. 

Organised tours of the Parklands 
were provided under the tutelage of 
Ray Steward, retired Director of 
Parks and Gardens with Brisbane 
City Council, and an enthusiastic 
band of volunteer guides. 

The Butterfly House, a perma- 
nent on-site attraction, hosted a 
“Singaporean Orchid Display” 
which was very exotic and madly 
attractive to butterflies. 

The combination of art, sculp- 
tures and flowers made for an 
interesting spring sojourn, sure to 
become an annual feature in the 
Brisbane springtime calendar. 


GARDEN MARKET PLACE 


is an important directory for quick 
reference, and headings can be 
selected by arrangement. 


1—Zinsertions $1.00 per word 
3—5 insertions: 80 cents per word 


Minimum $30 per insertion 
also Display Ads: $50 and $100 


To advertise in this section contact: 
Keva North on (048) 61.4999 
Pam Gurner-Hall on (08) 388.7439 


NURSERIES — GENERAL 


LEURA COUNTRY GARDENS 
NURSERY Leura NSW 2780. We stock a 
wide range of cool climate trees and shrubs, 
cottage garden plants, old fashioned and 
David Austin roses, perennials and ‘English 
Garden’ plants — OPEN seven days — Tel: 
(047) 84.3146. 


NURSERIES — SPECIALIST 


RELIABLE ROSES, George Rd, Silvan Vic 
3795. Tel (03) 737.9313. Melways map 121 
D10. Growers and specialists of Heritage 
roses. STANDARD ROSES AVAILABLE 
from 24 inches to 72 inches. Roses available 
year round, mail order in winter only. Display 
area of over 800 varieties of all types of roses. 
Catalogue available $2.00 post paid. 


RAINBOW RIDGE NURSERY, 8 Taylor’s 
Rd, Dural, NSW 2158. Tel (02) 651.2857. 
Iris and daylilies. Colour catalogue with 106 
colour plates available for $3.00 posted 
order). Latest iris from Australia and USA; 
Bearded, Median, Louisiana, Japanese, 
Evansias, species and water iris. Large range 
of tetraploid and diploid daylilies. Main 
bloom period Oct, Nov and Dec. 


BUNDANOON VILLAGE NURSERY, 71 
Penrose Rd, Bundanoon, NSW 2578. Tel 
(048)83.6303. Scented shrubs and climbers, 
cottage garden and silver-grey plants, herbs, 
bulbs and old roses, unusual salad plants. 
Plants for the collector. Occasional garden- 
ing/cooking classes, please enquire. 
Out-of-print gardening and cookery books by 
mail order only. Two hours drive from 
Sydney and Canberra in the Southern 
Highlands. Closed Tues and Wed except by 
appointment. 


GARDEN MARKET PLACE 


OTWAY HERBS COTTAGE GARDEN; 
biodynamic nursery and terraced garden set 
in the hills of Apollo Bay. Perennials, shrubs, 
rare plants, fresh herbs, pot-pourri, local ter- 
racotta pottery. Biddles Rd, Apollo Bay, Vic 
3233. Tel (052) 37.6318. Open daily. 


THE BRAIDWOOD NURSERY, 62 Wilson 
St., Braidwood, NSW 2622. Tel (048) 
42.2057. Cottage garden shrubs and old-fash- 
ioned roses and a wide range of perennials. 


BUDA GARDEN NURSERY, 42 Hunter St, 
Castlemaine, Vic 3450. Tel (054)72.1032. A 
wide range of interesting and hardy trees, 
shrubs, perennials and bulbs all propagated 
from the historic Buda garden collection is 
now available from our expanding plant 
nursery. Open daily 9 am to 5 pm. 


ORCHARD COTTAGE PERENNIALS 
specialising in perennials, dianthus, and roses. 
Tucks Rd, Main Ridge, Vic. Melway map 190 
F12. Open Tues to Sat 1 pm to 5 pm. Tel 
(059)89.6265. 


AUSTRAL WATER GARDENS; water 
lilies, all colours and types; water iris; mar- 
ginal and oxygenating plants; books; pond 
liners economy $8 sq.m — EPDM synthetic 
rubber from $16 sq.m. Send 3 x 45 cent 
stamps for colour mail order list. 1295 Pacific 
Highway, Cowan, NSW 2081. Open 7 days. 
3 km north of Cowan. Tel (02)985.7370. 


BLEAK HOUSE ROSES, Calder Highway, 
Malmsbury, Vic 3446. Tel (054)23.2427. 
Open Tues to Sun 10 am to 5 pm. The 
garden at Bleak House has one of the finest 
collections of old roses in the country. The 
nursery specialises in the sale of roses and 
perennials, and an interesting range of garden 
ornaments. Tea rooms serving Devonshire 
teas and light lunches. 


CANTERBURY SPECIES GARDEN. We 
propagate species plants such as salvia (exten- 
sive collection), lavenders, iris, fuchsia, viola, 
geranium and herbs. Advice sheets available. 
Display garden open for browsing and pur- 
chases. 10 am to 5 pm Wed to Sat, Sun 12 to 
5 pm. 7 Byron St, Canterbury, Vic 3126; tel 
(03)836.0415. 


YUULONG LAVENDER ESTATE, 
Yendon Rd, Mt Egerton (RMB E1215 
Ballarat, 3352). Tel (053)68.9453; fax 
(053)68.9175. Lavendula collection for 
OPCA — 27 different types. Plant nursery 
and cottage garden. Herbal sandwiches and 
teas. Lavender produce, craft and cosmetics. 
Fresh and dried lavender flowers. Open first 
weekend in September to second weekend in 
May, Wed to Sun, 10 am to 4.30 pm. 
Admission $3.00. 


MOUNTAIN VIEW DAYLILY NURSERY 
offers the largest collection of imported 
daylilies in Australia at the fairest prices. Our 
superb 28-page colour catalogue featuring 
135 beautiful colour plates is $4.00 posted 
(deductable from first order). Box 458J, 
Maleny, Qld 4552. Tel (074)94.2346. 


FORGET-ME-NOT COTTAGE GARDEN, 
7 Stanhope St, Daylesford, Vic. Herbs and 
cottage plants; display garden and sales. Open 
weekends Nov to May or by appointment. 


RADCLIFF DAFFODILS, hybridizers in 
show and garden daffodils. Catalogue avail- 
able. C/- PO Lower Barrington, Tas 7306. 


SEEDS 


SPECIALTY SEEDS, cottage perennials and 
annuals, British wild flowers, herbs and veg- 
etables. 650 lisies — send SAE for short list or 
$4.00 for full catalogue to Hawthorn Park, 
Chanters Lane, Tylden, Vic 3444. Tel/fax 
(054)24. 8292. 


REALEXOTICA, specialists in seeds of 
Southern Hemisphere flora, particularly 
Southern African (Proteas, Ericas, 
Pelargoniums, Strelitzias, etc). 1994 detailed 
price lists gladly sent on request. PO Box 
1105, Peacehaven, East Sussex BN10 8QY, 
England. Fax no. Int + 44.273.580703 


COURSES AND CLASSES 


COURSES; 140 options. Herbs, cottage 
gardens, landscaping, propagation, hydropon- 
ics, roses, orchids, flowers, fuchsias, crops, 
nursery, horses, business, photography, jour- 
nalism, etc. Hobby, Certicate, Diploma. 
Australian Horticultural Correspondence 
School, PO Box 2092, Nerang East, Qld 
4211; or 264 Swansea Rd, Lilydale, Vic 3140. 
Tel (075)30.4855. or. (03)736.1882. 
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ACCOMMODATION 


LINKS HOUSE, BOWRAL. Contemporary 
Australian cuisine with a zap of French. 
Dinner, Bed and Breakfast $85 to $115 per 
person. Weekend package $170 per person. 
Tel (048)61.1977. 


TASMANIA, ‘Hillgrove’, colonial self-con- 
tained suite in historic house c.1840 on 11 
acres of rolling countryside overlooking his- 
toric Shot Tower and Derwent River. 15 
minutes from Hobart GPO. $75.00 double 
per day includes full breakfast provisions. Tel 
(002)27.9043. 


BEAUTIFUL SETTING, one fully furnished 
unit, 100 yards from Ovens River, Bright, Vic. 
Bookings (057)21.3556. 


DAYLESFORD; a charming country cottage 
fully self-contained, located in a peaceful, 
private setting, situated high on Wombat Hill. 
Well equipped for 2 to 4. heating (c/h & log 
fires) and linen included. Set amid a delight- 
ful cottage garden, the back gate leads into 
Daylesford Historical Botanical Gardens and 
the stunning Convent Gallery. Tel 
(053)48.1184 for bookings and brochure. 


BOWRAL COTTAGE INN. The country 
Bed and Breakfast Retreat you’ve always 
looked for but thought you’d never find. A 
Victorian cottage c.1890 with three individu- 
ally decorated guest suites, all with ensuites. 
Walking distance to restaurants and shops. 
Tel (048)61.4157. 


MENENIA, NEAR GRAMPIANS. Easy dis- 
tance to the South Coast. Beautifully 
appointed 1850s stone cottage set in lush 
garden. Dinner, Bed and Beakfast. Tel and 
Fax (053)50.6536. 


GREAT OCEAN ROAD, ANGLESEA. Feel 
pampered and enjoy tranquil bed and break- 
fast. Modern coastal house, secluded garden, 
sweeping ocean views. Tel (052)63.2774. 


BOOKS 


GARDEN STREET BOOKS For your new 
and secondhand gardening books. Catalogues 
available. PO Box 1811, Geelong 3220 Phone 
(052)29.1667, Fax (03)529.1256. 


VICTORIAN NURSERIES. A comprehensive 
listing of over 200 VICTORIAN Nurseries in 
handy A5 book format. Lists hours of opening, 
directions, plant specialisations and details of 
display gardens. Available for $10.95 pp from 
CHARLOTTES PRINTWORKS, PO Box 
147, Abbotsford VIC 3067. 


GARDEN MARKET PLACE 


OFFER A SEED SAVERS HANDBOOK 
FOR CHRISTMAS available from book- 
shops but also more directly from the authors, 
Michel and Jude, PO Box 975, Byron Bay 
2481, $23 post paid. 


GARDEN DETAIL 


The New Sensation... 


Noe More Sore Peet! 


Poron® Permafresh™ insoles 
° Life of the shoe cushioning 
¢ Provides relief from lower back, limb, joint and foot fatigue 
* Very light weight ° trim for exact fit ¢ anti fungal 
$25 per pair includes postage and handling 
@ (02) 684 4991 


A SPECIAL GIFT 


Tel: (048) 61 4999 Bus. Hrs. 
(NSW & ACT) 
CANBERRA — SYDNEY 


BOWRAL 


Ancient Asian 
Evolved over centuries of 
intensive gardening, the 
Ho-Mi is a hand forged, 
all-pupose garden tool. 
$21.50 (postage paid) from Gundaroo Tiller, 
PO Gundaroo 2620, (06) 236 8173 


GARDENS AND ARBORETA 


OTWAY ROSES. 30 kms from GEELONG 
surrounded by gums and golden wattles is a 
beautiful rose garden. Take the Cape Otway 
Rd through Moriac to Wensleydale Station 
Rd, and follow the signs. Melway 409 C9. 
Open Wed. to Sun. Telephone (052)88.7382. 


GARDEN OF ST ERTH, BLACKWOOD, 
95 km north-west of Melbourne. Wide variety 
of native and exotic plants in 3 ha bush 
setting. Open daily. Official collection of 
Cistaceae. Contains herb, rock, water, veg- 
etable, bush, “English” and sunken gardens. 


ASHCOMBE MAZE; Australia’s largest 
hedge maze; rose maze, gardens and tea 
rooms. Open weekends, public holidays and 
Victorian Government school holidays, 10 am 
to 5 pm. Red Hill Rd, Shoreham, on 
Victoria’s Mornington Peninsula. Tel 
(059)89.8387. Melway ref 256 E4. 


GUILDFORD ON LODDON (between 
Daylesford and Castlemaine), Victoria. Two 
lovely gardens in beautiful Central Victoria. 
‘Hilltop’ and ‘Tara’ feature heritage roses, 
exotic trees, shrubs, perennials and bulbs in 
picturesque country garden settings, any 
season. (Specialist nursery at Hilltop). Easily 
located by signs. Phone (054)73.4275/ 
73.4205 for detailed brochure. 


ANNSLEIGH GARDENS AND TEA 
ROOMS, B18 Mount Rd, Burnie, Tas. Two 
acres beautiful English-style gardens. Many 
special features. A photographer’s delight. 
Group bookings welcome. Phone 
(004)35.7229. RSD 400 Burnie, Tas 7320. 


TOURS 


GARDEN TOURS in 1994 will include 
Autumn in Cooma, Bombala, Braidwood and 
Bungendore. Spring tours are planned to 
northern NSW and central Victoria. Details 
from John Morris, 13 Simmons Street 
Balmain, NSW 2041. Telephone 
(02)810.2565, Fax (02)818.2748. 


GARDEN JOURNAL TOURS. Give us a 
call after Christmas re our 1994 programme 
for Autumn and spring. Ph (048) 61.4999. 
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More Plant Profiles 


from Stephen Ryan, of Dicksonia Rare Plants, Mount Macedon 


The Giant’s Little Brother 


If you haven’t grown Gunnera mani- 
cata (Giant Chilean Rhubarb) I am 
sure you would recognise it, as no 
ornamental lake worth mentioning, 
especially in England, would be 
complete without at least one clump. 
Its leaves are over one metre across 
and borne on stems up to two 
metres tall. All the English garden 
books we see here would suggest 
that its presence around a lake is 
mandatory. 

This giant herbaceous perennial 
would look at home on the set of a 
dinosaur movie and always imparts a 
tropical look wherever it is planted. 

It is a conversation piece par 
excellence. I have yet to meet the 
person who can keep silent on being 
first introduced to Gunnera manicata 
for the first time. 

So it normally comes as rather a 
shock when the tiny ground grovel- 
ling members of the genus are first 
seen. I suppose it is a common 
enough problem when one extreme 
species becomes well known and is 
then accepted as representative of 
the genus as a whole. It is interesting 
to note that with this group there are 
basically two giant species and virtu- 
ally all of the others (some 40 or 50) 
are in the grovelling category. 

The little ones (like the giants) all 
grow well in damp to boggy humus 
rich soil and will make good ground 
covers around a lake or stream edge. 
They will also bind the soil since 
they root as they travel around. 

Although the lilliputian species 
lack grandeur most have attractive 
foliage and some, like the species 
illustrated, produce a showy mass of 
berries. 

In my collection of dwarf gun- 
neras, I have G. cordifolia from 
Tasmania, G. magellanica from 
South America, and from New 
Zealand comes G. hamiltonii, the 
most spectacular species. 


G. hamiltonii is actually restricted 
to Stewart Island, the most southerly 
inhabited part of New Zealand, and 
is apparently endangered in the wild. 
Which was something of a surprise 
to me as in cultivation it is a vigorous 
and hardy ground cover that seems 
to have no pest problems. 

My plant, after four years, has 
made a mat of bronze-tinged leaves 
well over a metre across, and covers 
itself with candles of red berries from 
late summer until early winter. 

It is easily propagated by dividing 
the clumps during winter and grows 
well in a pot sitting in a saucer of 
permanent water. It will, in fact, trail 
over the edge eventually hiding its 
container. 

Something I intend trying in my 
own bog garden is a tapestry plant- 
ing of all the diminutive gunneras. 
With the differences in leaf shape 
and colour (from deep green to grey- 
green and bronze) it should make a 
most pleasing carpet. If you decide 
to try this idea please go ahead butif 
it works please be sure to give me all 
the credit! 

By the way, gunneras aren’t 
related to the true rhubarbs so I 
don’t recommend them as ingredi- 
ents for tarts or pies. 


An Overt Onion 


Whether you give it its correct name 
(at least this week) of Allium carina- 
tum ssp pulchellum or use one of its 
synonyms such as A. flavum var pul- 
chellum or just plain A. pulchellum as 
some intimates are prone to do, or 
even call it keeled garlic as the “I 
hate botanical names” brigade might 
do, you will not be able to live 
without it once you know it. 

The name pulchellum means 
pretty, or perhaps beautiful but 
small depending on what reference 
you consult. Both of these are in my 
opinion classic botanical understate- 


ments. Why couldn’t it have been 
speciosus (splendid), perelegans (very 
elegant) or even pulcherrimus (most 
beautiful)? Some plants really do 
need a good PR representative. 

This ornamental onion from 
Europe and Western Asia is, like 
most of its relatives (both edible and 
ornamental) easy to grow and 
requires nothing much more than a 
well drained sunny aspect. 

It grows to about 50 cm tall and 
explodes like mauve fireworks in late 
spring. The floral display continues 
throughout summer and even in 
autumn when the flowers have gone 
the straw coloured seed heads are 
attractive. The flower stems rarely 
grow straight but twist in odd direc- 
tions, giving the plant a quaint look 
both in the garden and as a cut _ 
flower. It is a cut flower par excellence 
and if picked in colour can be dried 
to perfection, lasting as long as you 
can cope with the dusty corpses. 

Its narrow grey-green foliage is, 
like many of its relations, far from 
exciting and often dies by the time 
the flowers open. My advice is to 
learn to ignore its leaves or perhaps 
better surround the plant with other 
plants that have good foliage which 
will hide its less than beautiful feet. 

The accompanying photograph, 
taken in my magenta border, has A. 
carinatum ssp pulchellum backed by 
purple-leaved basil (just as tasty in a 
salad but a whole lot prettier than 
the green form) and in front, to trail 
around it, is Geranium incanum 
which if anything flowers longer than 
the allium and has charming ferny 
foliage all year round. For contrast I 
included some old-fashioned exhibi- 
tion border (Tanacetum parthenium). 
I find its gold-green feathery foliage 
and tiny white daisies a lovely con- 
trast in almost any colour 
combinations as long as it’s used in 
bold clumps and never as a strip 
border as its name suggests it 
should be. 
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For those who need to know it 
all the magenta trumpet flowers at 
the back are those of Rehmannia 
angulata, another magenta flower 
that seems to go on for ever. In fact 
I’m sure it is nature’s little joke on 
gardeners that dislike this colour 
range that so many magentas seem 
to perform for six to nine months 
of the year, and at least in my 
garden this patch gives more 


colour over a longer period than 
any other. So out with the white 
border and in with the purple 
patch. 

By the way, for those who are 
still not convinced of the merits of 
magenta, puce and purple, there is 
a lovely white flowered form of this 
onion, unfortunately called Allium 
carinatum ssp pulchellum ‘Album’ 
which should make us all happy. 


he Sydney Fernery, a new display under a large 
vault of slatted steel, was officially opened on 12th 
September this year. 

The Fernery was initially designed by Mr John 
Barbacetto as a exercise while a student at the 
University of Technology’s Design and Architecture 
and Faculty. This exercise was set by the Gardens’ 
Director, Professor Carrick Chambers, and became a 
final year study for Mr Barbacetto, for which he was 
awarded the 1989 W.A. Nelson Memorial Prize by the 
Royal Australian Institute of Architects (NSW 
Branch). Now a partner in the firm Peter Dorreen and 
Associates Pty Ltd, Mr Barbacetto refined the final 
design and supervised the construction. 

An earlier shadehouse/fernery on the site was con- 
structed using stone from the Governor’s bathing 
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New Fernery Opens at 
Royal Botanic Gardens Sydney 


left: Gunnera hamiltonit 


above: Allium carinatum ssp pulchellum 
(author’s photos) 


house in Farm Cove, built in 1826 and demolished in 
1924. This structure fell into disrepair and was closed 
in the late 1960s, but the stone, with “bankers’ marks” 
identifying the work of convict masons, was used in 
the new fernery. 

The Sydney Fernery now displays about 500 of the 
world’s 12,000 fern species. Garden staff have col- 
lected the plants from many parts of the world, 
including China, Borneo, Malaysia, Mauritius, Costa 
Rica, New Guinea, East Africa, Zimbabwe, Chile, 
Tierra del Fuego and New Zealand, as well as within 
Australia. Others have been acquired by exchange 
with other botanic gardens or by donation. These 
range from large tree ferns to the most delicate maid- 
enhair ferns. 


[ is not often that a group of plants springs from 
every day gardening obscurity to a crest of popular- 
ity in a very few years. This has happened to that great 
family of woody trunked palm like gymnosperms we 
loosely call Cycads. 

They all evolved from the very ancient order known 
botanically as the cycadales, probably in the early 
Jurassic Age and are related to a much earlier family 
that fossil finders named the seed ferns. 

This story is not about that first group, although 
they were important, developing while the earth was 
still cooling and helping to form the vast coal fields of 
today. 

Cycadales, in the gardening world of today, grow 
and are gathered from many countries, including 
Australia, Africa, India, China, lower Japan, Assam, 
lower USA, Brazil and the Indonesian islands around 
Australia. This is enough of their history for now, and 
from this point I will refer to them in the nursery term 
of cycads. 

From the earliest days of colonial Australia the 
local species were known only because the poisons 


they exuded caused paralysis in cattle and raised © 


shouts for their eradication from the early farmers. 
Botanists were asked to study them but only with a 
view to their extermination. 


Cycas revoluta with male cone 


With the exception of Cycas revoluta (thought by 
nurserymen to be a palm) no one grew them commer- 
cially and the average gardener disregarded them. 

Early in 1975 Dennis Hundtscheidt and I decided 
to form a palm society again, and mainly to stop the 
confusion, added the word “Cycad” to its name, 
because then, and even now, cycads are wrongly 
termed palms. 

This society has now become very large, and many 
other palm societies within Australia have now 
included the word cycad in their name. 

It stands to reason that this would give these gym- 
nosperms a boost, and judging from the way they are 
now used as landscaping material their popularity has 
quickly escalated. 

The world distribution of these plants shows them 
to be a diminishing group, but only since man became 
the predominant primate on our planet. The defensive 
vegetative poisons carried in all their new fronds and 
seed interferes with his means of making a more prof- 
itable existence, and everything that does that must go! 

The aboriginal people in many countries where 
they grow naturally have used their starches as part of 
the food chain for centuries, but only in Australia have 
governments had many of the native species declared 
noxious. This setback, however, has not stopped them 
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being used in the popular landscape and home garden 
scene. Currently the whole family, both native and 
exotic, have reached an apex in popularity. 

Advanced seedlings are probably the best way to 
start for the home gardener, for buying plants as 
mature rooted trunks can be very expensive. 

The family is non-flowering (many bearing cones 
similar to those of our bunya pine) They are dioecious 
(male and female parts on separate plants) and in their 
varied natural habitat rely on certain animals, insects 
and the wind to reproduce the species. 

Getting back to their landscape potential, the 
species Cycas revoluta has long been the one most 
used, mainly because it is the best known and has 
good symmetric structure. However two others, Zamia 
furfuraceae and its crosses (Mexico) and Cycas taiwani- 
ana (Taiwan) are now equally popular and I predict 
may even eclipse the first mentioned in a short time. 

In lower North America there are 66 species of the 
genus Zamia of which furfuraceae is one, and already 
others of this species are coming into prominence. 

Of the Australian genera with good garden poten- 
tial you can count on nearly all the Cycas circinalis 
group, including those on our adjacent islands, C. 
rumphii, wade, phillipensis, etc because they are all 
fast growing, which is not usual for cycads. Our two 
native Lepidozamias have wonderful garden possibil- 
ities. The Byfield Fern, Bowenia spp is unbeatable as 
an understory cycad. and large dominant plants like 
the majestic Macrozamia moorei (Queensiand) and its 
newly described counterpart M. johnsoni (NSW) 
could always be part of the landscape’ scene. 
However care is needed in their removal to appropri- 
ate places and this has not yet been perfected judging 
by manual efforts to re-establish them so far. Our 
native tropical cycads are great to grow if you live in 
tropical areas, and the late John Maconochie and the 
present day botanist Ken Hill have done good work 
in researching them, not forgetting Sharon Chirgwin 
of the Darwin area. 

Last, but definitely not least, we come to two exotic 
genera of the same order, which I predict will become 
popular, but at present they are expensive and even 
large seedlings are not easy to obtain. 

The South American Dioon comes in several 
species, the two best known being edule and spinulo- 
sum. The second consists of some 52 species known as 
Encephalartos. This is the main cycad genus in Africa 
and in that country they are protected by rigid preser- 
vation laws. 
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For sheer symmetry and fierce grandeur these 
cycads have few equals when laying out a large garden 
and easily replace the agave and huge aloes once used. 
Cycadales grow in an assortment of geological ter- 
rains, therefore some research should be done before 
planting them. Some grow among granite rock, basalt, 
limestone and in sandy loam. Many grow in hot arid 
situations and others under forest cover, several in 
actual rainforest. 

One thing I will predict is that once you know 
them you will grow them. 


Allendale Gardens 


Allendale Gardens, owned by Loraine and Max Cross, 
are about 45 minutes drive inland from Stanley, on 
Tasmania’s beautiful north-west coast. The five acre 
garden has been created by Loraine from one of the 
paddocks on Max’s 600 acre dairy farm. It is now 
open daily from 1st September until 31st May (closed 
only on Christmas Day and Good Friday) from 10 am 
to 6 pm. The garden has something to offer at every 
season of the year; a path from the garden leads into a 
privately owned 65 acre cool temperate rainforest. 
Devonshire teas are a speciality. 

Allendale Gardens will be the subject of an article 
in this journal next year. 


Allendale 


GAKDENS & KAINFORKEST 


5 acres of gardens, 65 acres of rainforest 
Daffodils * Camellias » Rhododendrons + Roses » Liliums 
Cottage Plants * Magnolias + Conifers + Exotic Trees 
Devonshire Teas * Rainforest Walks — 10, 20 & 45 mins. 


l} Visit us on Tasmania’s beautiful N.W. Coast 
12km from Smithton on the B22 road to Edith Creek. 
OPEN DAILY 10am-6pm from Sept 1st-May 31st 


(Not on Xmas day or Good Friday) Coaches please book. 
Ph: (004) 564 216 Fax: (004) 564 223 


Restoration of the 
WERRIBEE PARK 
PARTERRE 


by Gail THOMAS 


W Yerribee Park, 30 minutes from Melbourne 

towards Geelong, was once the home of the 
wealthy Chirnside pastoral family who built the 60- 
room Italianate mansion and created the commanding 
formal gardens on the property. 

Today, under the guidance of Melbourne Water, 
Werribee Park is open daily to the public who can visit 
this beautifully furnished mansion, relax under the 
magnificent trees (seven of which are listed on the 
Register of Significant Trees), or on the sweeping 
lawns take in the colourful and perfumed delights of 
the State Rose Garden, or even enjoy a safari style bus 
tour of the adjoining 124 hectare free-range Zoo. 

One of the most spectacular features of the formal 
garden adjacent to the mansion is the impressive 
parterre which was part of the original garden estab- 
lished by the Chirnsides. 

During the period when the Catholic Church 
owned the property the parterre deteriorated and was 


all but lost. However, when the State Government 
took control of Werribee Park its original pattern could 
be restored. Old aeriel photographs were consulted to 
ensure the correct design was retained. 

Gardener at the Park, Kevin Hoffman, explained 
“The Chirnsides originally planted the parterre with 
perennials and roses. The fountain in the centre has 
always been there and they probably used plants such 
as stocks, geraniums, petunias and salvias. The 
parterre has enormous visual impact as it is 64 metres 
across! The last couple of years we have planted it in a 
co-ordinated blue and white colour scheme, which is 
nice and cool in summer and picks up the blue and 
white agapanthus in other areas. We usually have two 
plantings and sometimes have warmer colours for the 
spring show; approximately 18,000 seedlings are 
required to plant the parterre and we try to time our 
planting to coincide with the major events which are _ 
held here. The summer/autumn show will be planted 
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MAKES GARDENING AN 
AESTHETIC PLEASURE IN 
ITS OWN RIGHT... 
SHARE THIS PLEASURE 
WITH A GIFT 
SUBSCRIPTION THAT 
COMES FIVE TIMES 
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Ring with your bankcard number or 
Write to our office 
PO Box 588 Bowral NSW 2576 
We will enclose your message! 
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in mid-November and should be in full bloom for the 
Harvest Picnic which is held annually on the last 
Sunday in February.” 

Over the years the garden beds seem to have 
increased in size while the paths have diminished. The 
main paths were originally 3.2 metres wide and the 
paths between the beds were 1.6 metres. However 
some of these smaller paths are today a mere 60 cm 
wide due to the edges being continually cut back a 
little as the beds are maintained. 

It was decided to undertake this major gardening 
work to restore the beds and paths to their original 
dimensions. After considerable research and planning 
work began in May 1993 with completion envisaged 
by September. 

Budgets allowed the parterre to be planted twice 
each year, and it was decided that by not having an 
autumn planting the money could be used to purchase 
materials for the restoration. 

Staff at the Park planted lupins in some of the 
bigger beds to help improve soil fertility, while the 
other beds were being restored to their original size. 

This enormous undertaking seemed almost daunt- 
ing. There were 20 round beds each of 3.2 metres 
diameter, eight larger scallop-shaped beds, four 
smaller inner beds near the central fountain, and three 
larger beds around the perimeter. 

3Wooden edging was chosen to contain the beds. 
Kevin said that jarrah was used as “we had to have a 
durable timber that would last a long time as well as 
being easy to bend to the circular shapes we needed. 
The smaller beds are a pretty tight bend so we have to 
put a wire band around the timber to take the pres- 
sure. It has taken 1,280 metres of jarrah edging, a 
further 224 metres of jarrah for the pegs, and by the 
time we were half way through the job we had used 
2,000 zinc-plated screws!” 

“The other problems we are addressing as well as 
restoring the beds is that many of the path areas have 


become undulating and uneven. We are going to lift all 
the turf in the worst of the areas, re-level the ground 
underneath and put the turf back again. In the areas 
alongside the beds where we haven’t got enough turf 
we are reclaiming some in another unused area, 
cutting it into sods and putting it into place here, so in 
the spring I would imagine it will all be looking 
perfect. We’ve also decided to improve the watering by 
putting in about 22 quick-coupling valves below 
ground level to eliminate the need for hoses. We are 
hoping to be able simply to attach sprinklers to the 
valves, and that will enable us to water half the 
parterre at one time, then change over and water the 
other half. That will mean less labour and be more 
time saving.” 

The staff also hope to clean up and improve the 
plantings around the fountain once this major work is 
completed. The smaller beds and larger path areas will 
be much easier to maintain. 

The resident peacocks at Werribee Park have also 
been known to cause some damage to the parterre 
plantings, but one of the biggest problems is rabbits. 

Kevin explained “the rabbits are particularly bad at 
the end of spring when we are planting, so we put up 
an electric fence. Without it they could clean out the 
whole parterre in a couple of nights.” 

Hopefully, with the rabbits kept at bay and the pea- 
cocks pecking elsewhere, visitors to Werribee Park will 
be able to enjoy the visual delights of this authentically 
restored parterre, the most significant and major: 
garden undertaking the property has experienced in 
many years. 

Together with all the other delights the property 
has to offer, Werribee Park provides a memorable 
outing for all the family. 

Werribee Park is located in K Road, Werribee, Vic 
3030. For further information phone (03)741.2444. 


CALENDAR OF EVENTS, Home & Overseas 


JANUARY 


31st Jan to 3rd Feb: Garden Club of Australia 
Summer School for Gardeners at the University of 
Sydney. Some limited accommodation available. 
Enquiries (02)874.1222, (02)337.2499 or 
(048)21.5063. 


23rd Jan: Earth Keepers’ Organic Garden Open Day, 
Thirlmere, NSW. Enquiries (046)81.9623. 


MARCH 


9th to 13th March: Royal Autumn Floral and 
Horticultural Show; organised by the Royal 
Agricultural and Horticultural Society of South 
Australia Inc. Enquiries (08)210.5211. 


AUGUST 


21st to 27th Aug: XXIVth International Horticultural 
Congress, Kyoto, Japan. 
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WALKERT==MOWERS 


GET YOU PLACES YOU WON’T GO ON 
ANY OTHER RIDER MOWER IN HALF 
THE TIME AND HALF THE EFFORT 


A huge inbuilt vacuum type catcher that really leaves lawns trim and 
clean. Twin hydrostatic drive gives zero radius turning without effort. 


WALKER MOWERS ARE DESIGNED FOR 


CONTRACTORS, COUNCILS AND PRESTIGE 
LANDSCAPED AREAS. 


Rich foliage highlights 
sparkling white flowers 
My Fair Lady @*-a new white dipladenia 


im This vibrant and vigorous 
white dipladenia makes a 
wonderful companion for 

' WON's other winners, 

Red Riding Hood™ and 
Scarlet Pimpernel**. 

My Fair Lady* flowers 
almost continuously. It has 
pale pink buds and it’s 
masses of white flowers 
have attractive yellow 
throats. 

My Fair Lady* will enhance 
any garden setting. 


Anew PVR 
white dipladenia from 


Plants you'll be ER ING 
proud of...we are : PET FIND: ELSEWHERE: ces: = 
MON Ud 20 Bor 400, FREE CALL 008 810498 For COLOUR BROCHURE. 


Cleveland Q. 4163 or Tel: (07) 822 2897 


cf ® My Fair Lady - PVR Granted No. 201 ** Scarlet Pimpernel - PVR Granted No. 93 


ASK FOR MY FAIR LADY* BY NAME AT YOUR 
LOCAL NURSERY OR GARDEN CENTRE 


Specialised Mowing Equipment 


P.O. BOX 79, SOUTH WAGGA 2650 — PHONE (069) 21 7900 
DISTRIBUTED IN ALL STATES 


Hall&Jones 2733 


aaia|  CLUNIES ROSS STREET 
a BLACK MOUNTAIN, CANBERRA 


Enjoy Australia's native plants 

Explore the world's finest collection of Australian 
flora. See the Rainforest Gully, Rock Garden, 
Eucalypt Lawn and Mallee Shrublands. Marked 
trails help visitors explore the Gardens. Excellent 
picnic areas are available. 


Regular guided tours 


Tours leave the Visitor Information Centre 
Wednesdays at 11 am, Fridays at 11 am, Saturdays 
at 2 pm and Sundays at 11 am and 2 pm. 

Booked tours at other times by arrangement. 


Summer Brilliance in the Fresh 
Mountain Air 


At Mount Tomah Botanic Garden, on Bells Line of 


‘ : Road in the Blue Mountains, you can discover 
For more information... 


nature’s palette of summer colour in Australia’s 
Call the Visitor Information Centre on 06 250 9540. 


premier cool-climate botanic garden. 
Opening hours and entry fee: Phone (045) 67 2154. 


AUSTRALIAN NATIONAL BOTANIC GARDENS 
OPEN 9.00 am TO 5.00 pm DAILY i 


We all marvel at the 

beauty of the superb ra) Han TEV Simply 
N.S.W. Waratah and iebea speciosiss"™ breathtaking! 
deservedly so ... but irrimbi nite 

did you know that there mbirra W ‘Waratahs' are superb 
is a rare white flowering and long-lasting cut flow- 
form of this loveliest of |magine wax-like, apple- rs and you can now cre- 
Australian wildflowers? green buds opening to ate striking floral displays 
Telopea ‘Wirrimbirra reveal the stunning beau- picked at whim from your 
White’ is now available. ty of a pure white flower. own garden. 


Telopea "Shady Lady" 


@ We also have three other Waratahs available this month... as well as the red 
flowering form of N.S.W. Waratah of course! 


Telopea 'Shady Lady' 
This delightful hybrid between the N.S.W. 
. Waratah and the Victorian Waratah gives . 
Gippsland you the beauty of the north with the hardi- Tasmanian 
_ Waratah ness of the south. This hardy form flowers — Waratah 
_ Telopea oreades within eighteen months of planting and Telopea truncata 
has an abundance of blooms once estab- 
Our Victorian Waratah _ lished. This bushy shrub 
isn’t common in culti- grows up to three 
vation but is delightful metres in height in cul- 


in flower and deserves Kuranga Native Nursery tivation and occurs 


- naturally only’ in 
anpiace nanyggarden: 393 Maroondah Highway. Tasmania. 
It’s flowers are flat- ; : e Rich red flowers ar 
tened and the claw- Ringwood, Vic Teen ineNtecainal 
borne in terminal 
like, deep red inflores- Phone (03) 879 4076 Open 7 days racemes forming many 


cences contrast bril- Melway 50 B5 heads together result- 
liantly against the deep Sorry no mail order ing in vivid splashes of 
green foliage. colour indeed. 
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RUGGED RUGOSAS » 


‘TREES FOR 
TROPICAL GARDENS 


LLS 


The rose is the “flower of flowers” and 
this latest work by Macoboy is indeed the 
rose book of rose books! Add this to his 
previous gardening guides on flowers, 
trees and shrubs, and you'll have a 


superb gardening reference collection. 


STIRLING WACOROY'S 
WHAT. 


} 
ISTHAT: 


-STIRLING MACOBOY 


What price is that? Just $49.95 for 
“Macoboy’s Roses”, “What Flower is 
That?” or “What Shrub is That?” 
$45.00 for “What Tree is That?”. 

Remember Macoboy’s Roses is 
exclusively available from Angus and 


Robertsons Bookworld. 


ANGUS & ROBERTSON 


BOOKW®RLD 


Theres a difference 


1 ey f. 
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Front cover: 
‘Robusta’, a Rosa rugosa seedling, introduced by Kordes in 1979 (photo Bill Grant) 


Fire ... 
Water 


y the time this appears in print the devastating New South Wales bush 
fires of last January will be a searing memory in the minds of those who 
lost their homes and their possessions, but perhaps too soon forgotten, and 
their lessons still largely unlearned, by some of those who were not affected. 
Disasters of this kind, however, tend to produce knee-jerk reactions 
ahead of any real lessons. Trees, in fact any sort of vegetation, are seen as 
the real dangers. This happened back in 1991 when a-freak storn swept 
through Sydney’s northern suburbs and falling trees did considerable 
damage to property. “Cut down anything that is more than five metres 
high” was the cry from some, uninformed, quarters, while others vowed to 
plant nothing but shrubs in future. 

We need trees in our cities, our suburbs and our countryside for all sorts 
of reasons; for the shade and privacy they provide, for their natural beauty, 
as life support systems for native birds and animals, and, by no means least, 
as purifiers of our atmosphere. But there are some types of trees that should 
not be planted in densely populated areas. In this context it is significant 
that the lovely old gardens of Mount Wilson, in the Blue Mountains, with 
their mainly exotic trees, stand unscathed by fire, a green oasis surrounded 
by blackened eucalypt forest. 

In our next issue, Dr Robert Boden, a former Director of the Australian 
National Botanic Gardens, a forester by profession and now a consultant in 
conservation and natural resource management, will describe how trees can 
be used as protection against fire, what trees to plant in fire-prone areas and 
what not to plant. This should be useful and timely information which will 
help to counteract any misinformed advice that may be around. 

It is ironic that the one element which is incompatible with fire, water, is 
being seen more and more as a precious and finite resource that has to be 
carefully conserved. The southern States seem to have had more than their 
fair share already this year, but in our own highland area, which normally 
receives around 1,000 mm of rainfall a year, lawns are burnt to a desert 
brown, trees and shrubs are defoliating as though autumn was already here, 
and most perennials are, to say the least, looking decidedly jaded. Also in 
our next issue, David Glenn, proprietor of Lambley Perennial Plant 
Nursery — which will be, or should be, known to all hardy perennial affi- 
cionados — will write about perennials that don’t just tolerate hot and dry 
conditions, but actually enjoy them. 

This next issue, incidentally, will see some major changes in the make- 
up of this journal. We are keeping these under wraps for the moment so 
look out for them. 

TIM NORTH 
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ome years ago Jack Harkness, eminent English rose 

breeder, asked these questions about Rosa rugosa: 
“Does the solidity of the plant fail to express the ethereal 
nature of the rose? Are roses so much treasured for 
cutting their flowers, that R. rugosa’s inutility in that 
respect excludes it from gardens?” 

Landscape designers, nurserymen and gardeners are 
better prepared to answer those questions now that the 
public reaction to Suzy Verrier’s book, “Rosa Rugosa”, 
makes it apparent that this rose family is enjoying a 
renaissance. Verrier’s paperback is now in its second 
printing, something rather rare for a rose book, especially 
one limited to a single branch of the rose tree. 
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id P 
Hansa (1905) 


Verrier explodes many myths that held these roses 
back from general acceptance. They are far hardier, more 
disease resistant, offering longer delights to the eye in 
foliage, perfume for the nose and hips for the palate than 
any other group of roses. 

In my own garden, where I grow the species and over 
20 rugosa hybrids, I’ve discovered that with reasonable 
care and maintenance they are as easy to grow as any of 
the hybrid teas, which are frequently the prima donnas of 
the garden. 

They do sucker if they are on their own roots. And in 
a small area they may overwhelm other plants. They are 
thorny for the most part. Many consider them coarse 
looking. Their blooming period may be irregular. => 
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And they are rarely good for cutting 
or showing. 

However, if one looks at their 
attributes these more than over- 
shadow their shortcomings. They 
are vigorously healthy throughout 
the year. Many survive in arctic 
weather. They require less attention 
than most shrubs. They are drought 
tolerant as well as disease resistant. I 
have never experienced with my 
species and hybrids any of the rust, 
mildew or black spot that are notori- 
ous for many popular roses. They 
create extraordinary hedges, espe- 
cially where barriers or fences are 
needed. They offer large hips that 
ripen quickly while the 
bush still produces flowers. 
And many have strong 
perfumes. 

But one of the best fea- 
tures is adaptability to any 
kind of soil. They also 
thrive in temperature 
extremes. 

So why all the fuss in 
the past about these 
foundlings? Much of the 
writing about roses is con- 
cerned with those that can 
be cut for arranging and 
for competitions. The 
hybrid tea has taken all the 
limelight. 

Rosa rugosa is a native 
of north-eastern Asia, first 
introduced to Europe in 
1796, where it was more 
or less ignored. Not until 
the late 19th century did 
breeders in Europe and 
USA start using the 
species in their hybridisa- 
tion programs. From that 
point the rugosa hybrids 
made up in popularity 
what their parents had 
lacked. 

R. rugosa alba and R. rugosa rubra 
are usually listed as the parents of 
the tribe, but even the experts 
cannot agree on what is the real 
species form. White is genetically 
weaker in such contests, so the nod 
is given to rubra; however, which of 
the many rubra forms is the real 
parent is still in doubt. Regardless, 
these two grow on the beaches of 
Japan and our own East Coast. (I 
just learned that isolated stretches of 
beach in Oregon also display these 
roses). The rose is inconsistent in its 
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colour from seed. From white to 
mauve to pink to light red — one 
can never be sure what will turn up. 
And it is rather promiscuous in 
nature, easily mating with other dif- 
ferent species and hybrids to 
produce offspring. 

But under the control of the 
breeders the wild one has been 
tamed into some stunning creations. 
Verrier’s book lists both the popular 
ones on the market today and many 
of the “lost” varieties. 

They have become pests in the 
wild, especially in built-up coastal 
areas. The unwary have discovered 
to their anguish what running into a 


bush while chasing a ball can mean. 
Beware not only of the thorns but 
the many hooks on the backs of the 
leaves. I always wear gloves when 
working with my rugosas. 

Hybrid blossoms range from 
single, semi-double, to thick 
doubles. From pink, lilac, crimson, 
purple, scarlet, white, to yellow. 
Sometimes it is hard to tell the dif- 
ference among the hybrids because 
the colours are so close to one 
another. 

A turning point in rugosa history 
occurred in 1950 when Wilhelm 


Kordes, famed German hybridizer, 
used a ‘Max Graf’ seedling to found 
a family line (known as Kordesii 
roses). So a great many modern 
hybrids have rugosa blood running 
in their veins. ‘Max Graf is a rugosa 
cross with R. wichuriana, another 
species with strong ground-cover 
propensity. 

If one consults Verrier’s book the 
gardener can be sure of finding 
hybrids suitable for any garden. I 
grow mine in hot, dry, central coast 
California where we frequently inter- 
rupt hot summers with foggy 
mornings and nights, cold winters 
and hostile soil (eucalyptus have 


‘Corylus’ 


leached my acre of any nutriments). 
And a six-year drought has not quite 
ended at this date. We never get 
enough rain to suit all my roses com- 
pletely. But the rugosas have been a 
big success. Early bloom with some 
repeat, healthy mint-like wrinkled 
leaves that turn into lovely fall 
colours and large cherry-tomato hips 
throughout summer and autumn. 
Some of my favourites. ‘Agnes’, a 
1922 yellow with double blossoms, 
is not as recurrent as the books tell 
us but is still a lovely contribution to 
a shady corner. ‘Scabrosa’ (a most 
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unfortunate name for a rose) is often 
confused by visitors for a tomato 
bush because of the large round, 
ruby-red hips that look good enough 
to eat. It re-blooms and has a strong 
perfume. ‘Martin Frobisher’, a 1968 
Svedja hybrid (she is one of the great 
modern rose breeders, originally 
from Austria and now living in 
Canada) reaches six feet and dis- 
plays a great profusion of light pink 
blooms in mid-summer. 

‘Robusta’ a 1979 Kordes intro- 
duction, shouts across the garden 
with its electric red blossoms. Its 
close relative, ‘Pink Robusta’ is even 
lovelier. Named for the garden 
where it was born, ‘Parfum de |’Hay’ 
is a magnet in the garden because of 
its colour and perfume. I love ‘Sarah 
van Fleet’, an American hybrid 
which looked wonderful in late 
October when last I saw it in the 
New York Botanical Rockefeller rose 
garden. 

Of the recent hybrids, none can 
touch ‘Corylus’ (hazel in Latin). It is 
an introduction from the garden of 
rose historian Hazel Le Rougetel in 
England. I spent an afternoon in her 
garden two years ago so I could see 
the original plant. The small but 
elegant rose display she has arranged 
produced a hybrid from two roses 
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above: ‘Schneekoppe’ 
below: ‘Topaz Fewel’ 


(author’s photos) 


planted near one another, 
R. rugosa and R. nitida, a 
native American rose. The 
flowers on this 1988 
hybrid are “a silvery pink, 
single and fragrant”. 
Verrier further describes 
it: “A special feature is the 
dense, small and elon- 
gated foliage which turns 
gold and tawny-red in the 
fall. There is a good crop 
of bright scarlet hips”. I 
treasure my bush because 
of its origin and the 
knowledge that such new 
roses might come to light 
in my own garden. 


Bill Grant writes for 
various gardening maga- 
zines in the US and other 
countries and has been 
leading garden tours to 
various parts of the world 
for many years. He gardens 
in Aptos, California, on 
Monterey Bay, where his 
one acre garden has over 
450 roses as well as a large 
collection of Australian 
natives, including 60 

or more Grevilleas. 


| Bae garden has its own set of conditions and 
microclimates, and what may be found to be ideal 
in one area may not be so in another. 

I am endeavouring to plant bulbs in the garden 
which can be left undisturbed for many years, mainly 
to give a more natural effect; what can look better 
than, for example, a mass of Cyclamen hederifolium 
growing around the base of a tree, giving a ground 
cover of marbled leaves even after the flowers have 
gone? 

Of course you have to mark these sights well or 
have a good memory, so that you don’t fork the bulbs 

* out when weeding. 

Most bulbs will succeed in the average border or 
garden bed as long as it is well drained and sunny. 
There are some which will tolerate some shade, and 
will not mind being artificially watered in summer 


above: Dean Havelberg in his garden 


left: Colchicum autumnale ‘Alba’ (photos Keva North) 


when most will be dormant. For those special bulbs, 
and some are quite expensive, beds should be chosen 
that are warm and sheltered, so that they will be dryish 
and provide a “summer baking” to enable flower buds 
to be formed for the coming season. Of course you can 
always plant in pots so these can be given individual 
treatment and kept dry in summer if need be. 
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This leads to the question of the RAISED BED, 
which can be an attractive feature in the garden, in the 
form of a rock garden in an open, sunny position and 
raised above the existing ground level, filled with a 
well drained soil mixture to which sand and grit is 
added; this means it will dry out somewhat in summer 
but it does not have to be dull at that time of the year, 
for it will be an ideal place for growing small rock 
plants other than bulbs. 

The raised bed can be purely functional, tucked 
away out of sight, but again in an open position, and 
used for growing bulbs which can mostly be forgotten 
in summer. 

Bulbs require little fertiliser, which should be low in 
nitrogen. Bone meal, applied in autumn, is ideal if you 
can get it. Pests and diseases are almost non-existent, 
though aphids may be troublesome when the flower 
buds are forming. 

Nearly all bulbs multiply by offsets around the base 
of the parent bulb, and one can soon build up a collec- 
tion; unfortunately, some may quite soon become a 
pest! And all produce seeds, so deheading those that 
may become weeds — as is the case with many 
Alliums — is necessary. Seed is still a good way of 
building up stock of the rare ones, and this can be fun 
although it can be a very long process, so patience is 


NORTH LODGE SHOP 
ADELAIDE BOTANIC GARDEN 


Specialising in books for horticulturalists and garden lovers 


Now available 
Encyclopedia of Ferns, by Jones 
Carnivorous plants of Aust., Vols Land II, by Lowrie 


Mail order book catalogue available 


NORTH TERRACE, ADELAIDE 5000 
Enquiries (08) 228 2345 


How can | find it? 
The Smart Gardener's Guide to 


Your up-to-date guide book to correct plant names 

At a glance, links over 8000 common names of plants 
to their correct scientific name 

Quickly identifies Australian plants, 

exotic plants and naturalised weeds 

Australian made for Australian RRP 
gardeners 

Adland Horticultural Consultants 


46 Foley Street, Kew 3101 
Telephone (03) 853 1152 


Available through select nurseries 
or order direct from the publisher 
(postage paid). 
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needed as some may take six years or more to flower, 
three years being about average. 

My method of sowing is the same for all bulbs, no 
matter what the container consists of. It must be filled 
with a free draining mixture that contains gritty sand. 
The seeds are sown thinly since the young bulbs will 
have to stay there for several years. They are finally 
covered with a layer of grit so the solid surface is. pro- 
tected from heavy rain which may wash out the seeds; 
also it discourages to some extent the growth of 
mosses and liverworts. The pots are then placed out in 
the open, exposed to frost and rain, to fend for them- 
selves until germination when the usual weeding and 
watering takes place. In summer they are allowed to 
dry out a little, depending on the species. 

Seeds can be sown as soon as ripe. I usually sow in 
the autumn, so they can receive a cold period in winter 
and hopefully germinate in spring. Germination rates 
vary. From one’s own seed it can be 100%, but if I get 
50% from overseas seed I am lucky. Then of course 
one may have to wait a full season before some germi- 
nate. Checking the seed boxes in spring is always one 
of the most exciting parts of the year. 


Dean’s garden, Hillview, is at Exeter in the NSW 
Southern Highlands, and is open under Australia’s 
Open Garden Scheme (see official guide for dates). = 


ON BEHALF OF THE 
ASSOCIATION OF FRIENDS 
OF BOTANIC GARDENS 
(VICTORIA) INC 


present 
“Growing Together Towards 2000” 
14th-L5th May 1994 


Fourth annual seminar will focus on the 
role, promotion, funding and future 
direction of Botanic Gardens — 
speakers, discussions, workshops 


Seek further information or forward 
your registration now ($105.00 plus 
accommodation) to 


Jayne Salmon 

c/- Friends of Geelong 
Botanic Gardens 

Eastern Park Geelong 3220 


Enquiries: 052 435094 or 
052 261267 
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ne of my passions is old books. 

It is always a thrill to buy a 
book, or have it arrive in the mail 
from an overseas second-hand 
dealer, open it and out falls a leaf, a 
flower, or an old newspaper cutting. 
I have an old 1930’s book on 
Garden Lore and poetry with several 
cuttings of garden poetry from news- 
papers of the time. Even more 
interesting are the snippets of news 


and old ads left with the cuttings. I - 


feel I am sharing something with 
someone I know...that time has 
stopped. I have now started putting 
press cuttings and The Fragrant 
Garden information sheets in my 
own books. I cut out the Herald 
review of Max Lake’s delicious book 
“Scents and Sensuality” and placed 
it in his book. Someone else might 
enjoy these little time capsules of 
mine one day. 1 

Books have always been popular 
flower-presses. We know a crafts 
person who makes lovely pressed 
flower pictures for our gallery. She is 
very artistic and it is a thriving busi- 
ness. She churns out dozens of 
flower pictures every week. Her 
house is full of old books and tele- 
phone directories (her favourite 
flower press) all full of flowers. Her 
neighbour once commented how 
surprised and sorry for her she was: 
“You poor dear; you spend so much 
time working in your garden and yet 
you hardly ever get any flowers!” 
Some plants, such as Costmary, 
were used so often as bookmarks 
that they developed common names 
such as “Bible Leaf”. The Costmary 
I grow has a pungent fresh camphor- 
like fragrance, so perhaps it was used 
to keep one awake in church too! 
Richard Mabey mentions a plant I 
don’t know — Tutsan (Hypericum 
androsaemum) which has a fresh 
fruity fragrance and was also used as 
a popular bookmark in Devon and 
Cornwall. I often find a bit of 
Maidenhair Fern or a Scented 
Geranium leaf in preloved books. 
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GARDENING IN 
THE LIBRARY 


by Michael BAILES 


My daughter and I once bought an 
old children’s book (with thick blot- 
ting paper like pages) mainly 
because of all the old pressed flowers 
it contained! 


“Her house ts full of 
old books and telephone 


directories (her favourite 
flower press) all full 


of flowers” 


Woodruff is a herb very com- 
monly dried in books from cooler 
climates. Woodruff is stunning when 
dried. It has the most delicious, 
strong vanilla fragrance. However 
the leaves have no fragrance when 
green. Sometimes it appears to have 
very little fragrance when it is dried. 
I once picked a sprig and put it in 
my shirt pocket. After a couple of 
hours it started to waft wonderful 
vanilla everywhere. At other times I 
have done the same thing with little 
or no results. Once I added some 
dried, scentless woodruff to our very 
popular Strawberry Pot Pourri. I was 
very disappointed with this imported 
Woodruff. It seemed to have no fra- 
grance at all. As soon as I added it to 
the pot pourri — whoof! Out came a 
great wave of vanilla fragrance, as we 
had originally hoped. It was just 
what was needed to give that mouth 
watering almost edible note to the 
fruity pot-pourri. Woodruff needs a 
cool shady spot to do well. In its own 
way, Woodruff is a pretty plant with 
its rosettes of bright green, strangely 
rough-textured, pointed leaves. It 
looks very much like a handmade 
paper origami plant. I still remember 
the great carpet of it under a huge 


200 year old oak in the woodland 
herb garden of Joanne Reid, the then 
President of the American Herb 
Society in Pennsylvania. (I half fell 
in love with both Joanna and her 
garden on this visit). In my warm, 
semitropical garden Woodruff is 
never happy, then again any plant 
would have been happy in Joanna’s 
garden. 

I started collecting books on 
herbs over 25 years ago. It began as 
a reaction to the sheer frustration of 
trying to find any information on 
herbs and fragrance at all. When we 
started The Fragrant Garden we of 
course started a book section in our 
retail shop. Unfortunately our first 
shop was a home made hot house 
that leaked. If any books got wet 
(they only did this when it rained) 
there was no choice but to leave 
them in my library. To say I am 
totally avaricious about books is 
probably an under-statement. I feel 
the same about them as the charac- 
ter “Golem” feels about his precious 
ring in Tolkien’s “Lord of the 
Rings”. Rumours that I have been 
seen running from our gallery/book- 
shop clutching books tightly to my 
chest glancing back over my shoul- 
der in a paranoid fashion and 
muttering “my preschuss, my 
preschuss” are definitely not true. 

One of my favourite overseas 
second-hand book dealer catalogues 
is from Summerfield Books 
(Summerfield House, J.M. & S.M. 
Atkins, High Street Brough, Kirby 
Stephen, Cumbria CA17 4BX 
United Kingdom). Summerfield have 
an extensive catalogue of around 
1000 titles of old books on just 
about every horticultural topic avail- 
able, from orchids to seaweeds, early 
gardens to old gardeners and even 
books about garden books! Their 
prices seem more reasonable than 
Australian second hand dealers and 
they have a bargain section of books 
from 2 Pounds ($5). When I ordered 
from their Christmas catalogue they 
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even gift wrapped my purchases for 
me, thus saving my wife the trouble. 
(However she did hide some of the 
quite considerable order saying I had 
not been “good” enough to get all 
the books I had ordered for me for 
Christmas). I still can’t find where 
she has hidden them — my birthday 
is a long way off!) 


“To say that Iam 
totally avaricious about 
books is probably an 


understatement” 


Another good English catalogue is 
from John Henly’ Bookseller 
(Brooklands, Walderton, Chichester, 
West Sussex, PO18 9EE England) 


who specialises in natural history 


(birds, fish, geology insects etc with 
some botany and gardening). Their 
last catalogue carried very old 
herbals, very tempting, but divorced 
material. An original Gerard “The 
Herbal” third edition printed in 1636 
— a steal at 1,200 Pounds. Gerard is 
one of the great works of botanical lit- 
erature. I will just have to live with 
my Dover reprint copy at $A100, 
although it’s just not the same 
without the leather binding. (Traces 
of leather fetish here?) The same cat- 
alogue also lists a Parkinson printed 
in 1640 at a mere 1,250 Pounds — 
sigh. If you wish you can go really 
“up market” with the beautiful cata- 
logue from Peter Kennedy, 1 
Langfoed Close, Fivehead, Near 
Taunton, Somerset, England TA3 
6QU. This is a general natural history 
catalogue listing only about 140 
books but specialising in rare books 
with handcoloured plates and engrav- 
ings. The prices range from 50 
Pounds to 5,000 Pounds. There is 
Green’s Universal Herbal of 1824 at 
a mere 1,850 Pounds — sigh (again). 

A cataloger with always some- 
thing of interest (and reasonably 
priced) from the USA is from Carol 
Barnett Books, 3562 NE Liberty 
Portalnd, OR 97211-7248. Like 
most second hand book sellers Carol 
seems more a friend than a salesper- 
son. Her last bill came to me with a 
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pretty forget-me-not seal. I try to 
persuade overseas booksellers to 
send their catalogues by air mail. 
You soon realise that the world of 
the book “84 Charing Cross Road” 
is alive and well — and could 
happen to you. Three months sea 
mail from America or England and 
by the time you get the catalogue 
nothing is left! 

Another good catalogue is from 
Pomona in Canada, Highway 52 
Rockton PO Ontario Canada (sur- 
prisingly one of the few who insist on 
prepayment of your order, which 
just goes to show the very “olde 
worlde” nature of the second-hand 
book business). 

Few Australian second hand 
dealers seem to specialise in garden- 
ing and horticulture and fewer still 
produce catalogues. Berkelouw’s in 
Berrima in NSW produce special lists 
but I have baulked at paying $25 for 
one years subscription to their cata- 
logue even if it does come off future 
purchases. The shop is a huge barn 
set on acres just the Sydney side of 
Berrima. It is well worth a visit. 
Unfortunately their rare book section 
is only open weekdays and I have 
yet to take a “sickie” midweek. 
Berkelouw’s have a good search 
service and will try to track down 
books for you even if it takes years. 

In Sydney, Tyrell’s at Crows 
Nest is always worth a browse. They 
usually have a couple of hundred 
gardening titles and their prices are 
reasonable. While you are there, be 
bold and ask them if you can look at 
some of their books behind glass and 
lock and key. There are all sorts of 
treasures. They have recently moved 
upstairs from their old street front 
shop. Surprisingly they now seem to 
have more idea of what they have. 
Ask for what you are looking for. 
Their back room is a treasure trove if 
you can find someone who knows 
what is there. A recent visit did 
dreadful damage to my credit card. 

Melbourne is a second hand bib- 
liophiles delight. There are dozens of 
little second hand and antiquarian 
bookshops. My favourite browsing 
area is around Prahran. A day’s 
walking around this area and I usually 
have more books than I can carry. 
Most owners are helpful and on for a 
chat, often directing you to yet 
another bookshop to help you track 
down that elusive title. Serious 
browsing takes time. You can’t rush 


second hand book buying. Most 
shops are an amazing jumble of books 
crammed into an impossibly small 
space, but ask for a particular book 
and by some amazing instinct, if it is 
there, it will be found. A beautiful 
“up-market” shop in the centre of 
Melbourne is Kay Craddocks’ at 156 
Collins Street. Not a lot of gardening 
books but a lot of leather! They issue 
very comprehensive catalogues on 
various subject areas free of charge. 


“Reading and drooling 
over catalogues is only 
half the fun” 


Reading and drooling over cata- 
logues is only half the fun. Then there 
is the expectation, and then the 
ripping open of the stamp encrusted 
parcel when it arrives. I would open 
up the parcels of books as they 
arrived from America or England or 
some esoteric local publisher like a 
kid opening up his presents on New 
Year’s Day. Needless to say many 
books never arrived in the shop — 
“one for you one for me”. Twenty 
five years down the road and I still get 
the same thrill opening book parcels. 
The collection has now grown to over 
1,000 titles on herbs and fragrance — 
all of them used and treasured like 
old friends. I often find myself search- 
ing through a dozen or more looking 
for an elusive piece of information on 
a herb or rare fragrant plant we are 
trying to propagate. I still scour 
through second hand book catalogues 
from England and the Americas. I 
stoically resist the temptation to buy 
the old medieval herbal at a mere 
10,000 Pounds. I tell my dear 
Taurean wife with great enthusiasm 
and immense Virgo charm what a 
bargain this is and what a noble job 
I’ve done packing the dishwasher of 
late — but she is never impressed. 
She always wants to buy the kids 
school clothes, or finish the bathroom 
renovations we started a decade ago. 
That’s the trouble with Taureans — 
the wrong priorities altogether. 


Michael Bailes is Proprietor of The 
Fragrant Garden at Erina, on the 
NSW Central Coast. = 
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Dear Tim, 

We read with interest the article in the last 
issue of the Garden Journal concerning the 
proposal and invitation to breed a “new” rose 
in memory of organ donors as a “world first”. 

We are aware that a “world first” appears to 
have been established at last year’s Chelsea Flower 
Show when a memorial rose was launched in the UK 
for donors. The name of the rose escapes us, but it is 
deep red in colour and has become available generally. 

This organisation was established to provide a 
support mechanism and focus for donor families, 
under the patronage of the wife of the Premier of New 
South Wales, as there was a need for these families to 
be “empowered”. 

Our nine-year old son was a multiple organ donor 
and his “own” rose, R. damascena versicolor, was 
adopted as a symbol for donor families here in 
Australia and cuttings are taken and struck from the 
bush in our own garden. 

As each donor family becomes known to us a 
rooted cutting of this rose is presented to them in 
recognition of their needs. 

We would be pleased to hear from any of your 
readers who are or know of donor families who may 
care to contact us. 

Yours sincerely, 

Ross P. Stone, 

Convenor, 

The Silent Hearts Donor Family Steering Group, 
PO Box 839, Bowral, NSW 2576; 

tel: (048)87.1243. 


Dear Tim. 

After reading so much about the beautiful 
Southern Highlands of New South Wales over the 
years I decided to join the Garden Journal’s tour in 
November 1993. 

Being a Queenslander it was certainly an eye- 
opener! My daughter and I joined a group of about 30 
gardening enthusiasts, led by Keva and Elizabeth, to 
visit a wide variety of gardens. 

After walking through the terraces and sunken rose 
garden of Moidart, the Sorensen-planned Invergowrie 
with its majestic elms, firs, ash and cedars, and the 
smaller but delightfully planned Hillview at Exeter 
with its numerous rare plants, we realised what a vast 
difference there is between sub-tropical Brisbane and 
the cooler climate gardens. Not only did we learn a 
great deal about your different plants but we had the 
opportunity of seeing gardens of a size and design we 
could never hope to find in suburban Brisbane. We 
never ceased to be amazed at how your roses grow! 
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Thank you for a most memorable tour. I 
returned home inspired with more plans for 
improving my own garden and we look 
forward to more tours in the future, 

Regards, 
Carmen and Robyn Kastrissios, 
Aspley, Qld. 


Dear Tim, 

Here is a postscript to my first Hawaiian article 
from Dr David Lorence, Acting Director at the time of 
my visit. It occurs to me that you may like to quote 
from this letter re the damage caused by the hurricane, 
so that readers can be brought up-to-date. 

Regards, 
David Murray. 


Dear Dr Murray, 


Many thanks for sending me a complimentary 
issue of The Australian Garden Journal featur- 
ing your first article on botanical gardens in 
Hawaii. The article is accurate and informative 
and I enjoyed reading it. 


Hurricane Iniki impacted the Garden pretty 
severely, some areas more than others. The 
coastal part was hit by waves as well as winds, 
and unfortunately both the Allerton house and 
Queen Emma’s house were destroyed. It is 
planned to reconstruct a facsimile of the Allerton 
house and rebuild Queen Emma’s house in 
another location. Damage to the living collec- 
tions varied considerably. The palmetum actually 
suffered less damage than did sections such as the 
Ficus collection and Bamboo Bridge. More than 
one year after the storm the Garden is looking 
pretty good once again. However the cleanup and 
reconstruction took much hard work. 


Sincerely, 

David H. Lorence, 

Systematic Botanist, 

National Tropical Botanical Garden, Kauai. 


(Note: Dr Murray’s first article, on the National Tropical 
Botanical Garden, appeared in our issue of Oct/Nov 
1993). 


THE GREATER GARDEN SCHOOL 
The first term of The Greater Garden School, which has 
its headquarters in the inner Sydney suburb of Rozelle, 
is now up and running. 


Term Two will commence on 11th April 1994, with the 
focus more on One Day Seminars; these have proved to be 
the most popular choice in Term One. For information 
regarding the Term Two programme, phone Michael Bates on 
(02) 891 1321. 
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A Letter 
from the UK 


Dear Tim, 

We have given up the idea of hanging our washing 
outside. We have had so much rain and so little sun- 
shine that at least the days are lengthening slightly, 
inching the night apart. We had a bitter spell in mid- 
November which caused the premature departure of 
the tender hearted plants. For the most part, though, 
the weather has been warm and wet. 

It is a time of reduced activity in the garden and so 
we have resorted to our armchairs for a litle television 
watching and reading. There were two programmes in 
particular that caught our interest. One was “The 
Wartime Kitchen and Garden” and the other was “An 
Englishwoman’s Garden”. The former gave us a fasci- 
nating insight into what life was like in the grand old 
gardens during the last war when herbaceous borders, 
lawns and tennis courts were swept aside in favour of 
vegetables, as part of the “Dig for Victory’ campaign. 

“An Englishwoman’s Garden” was really interest- 
ing too. The idea behind the series was to meet the 
women themselves rather than looking at their 
gardens. When the day came for Penelope Hobhouse 
and Rosemary Verey to appear on the same billing I 
was positively agog. What, I wondered, was to be the 
secret of their success? The answer seemed to be that 
one requires a natural creative talent allied to good 
taste, a singular devotion to one’s career coupled with 
a tireless energy, mixed with a dollop of luck, a large 
garden, and in their case the quality of quintessential 
Englishness. 

Many of the new books are much of a muchness, 
but there is one book that I am longing to have my 
nose stuck into. It is Vivian Russell’s “Gardens of the 
Riviera”. It is inspiration itself! A book that I believe 
would make relevant reading to those of you with a 
Mediteranean climate and a terraced terrain. There 
are many delightful anecdotes as well as oodles of first 
class advice. I would dearly love to see the garden that 
Charles de Noailles created in Grasse. He was 
undaunted by planting a tree that he would never see 
mature, telling himself that “I have lost a few hairs but 
at least the tree has gained a few branches”; and “a 
bad garden reflects its proprietor’s wealth, a good one 
his personality”. 

We have been spoilt with the sumptuous “Gardens 
Illustrated” magazine this year and now it looks as 
though we have another treat in store with the publia- 
tion of a magazine entitled “My Garden”. Strictly 
speaking not a new magazine but the revival of one 
that was published between 1934 and 1951. Its editor 
is Alan Edenborough and it is his avowed intent to 
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continue the original purpose of the magazine which 
was to provide ideas, enthusiasm and knowledge to 
experienced gardeners. I have been reading some of 
the articles written in a 1940’s issue, which comes as a 
free gift to subscribers, and it is fascinating to see how 
gardening fashions go round in circles. There are com- 
plaints over the tastelessness of bought tomatoes and 
advice on how to start a wildflower garden. Plus ca 
change. Thank goodness the enthusiasm for the wild- 
flower look has waned. So many of them look so 
forlorn. 

There has been much discussion recently over the 
suitability of using peat. Many of the lowland peat 
bogs have been desecrated and it is only due to the 
persistence of The Peatlands Campaign that some 
areas will be saved. Such is their success that 51 local 
authorities and the major chain stores are refusing to 
either use it or stock it. Another organisation that has 
had just such a singular success is the Brogdale 
Horticultural Trust. It saved, thank goodness, the gov- 
ernment axe falling on the largest collection of 
temperate fruit in the world, the National Fruit 
Collection, which boasts, amongst many other statis- 
tics, 2,174 different varieties of apple. 

A good mark for the government, however, has 
been its appointment of Baroness Denton as the 
Department of the Environment minister for trees. 
The trees in our cities are suffering in particular from 
root damage caused by new buildings and under- 
ground utilities. She says that she is thinking big and if 
she is true to her word we should be seeing fine 
avenues of recently planted oaks and plane trees — we 
shall see. 

There is an intense argument raging in this part of 
the world over the colour of clothes that ought or 
ought not to be worn when visiting other people’s 
gardens. I remember visiting one particular garden 
that had been opened to the public, much to the 
chagrin of its 90-year old head gardener. She com- 
pained bitterly that people’s clothes spoilt her 
beautifully arranged colour planting schemes. Her 
opinion is certainly shared by eminent garden owners, 
so do not be surprised if you are issued with camou- 
flage kit on your next garden visit to UK! 

After the heavy rains of December the New Year 
has dawned bright and cheerful and all bodes well for 
1994. We will soon be out in the garden planting beet- 
root, for a survey has revealed that it is our favourite 
vegetable. 

With best wishes to you and Keva, 
Julian Treyer-Evans 
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Rosa Rugosa 


by Suzanne Verrier; published 
by Capability Books, Winsconsin 
(available from Florilegium 
Press, PO Box 644, Rozelle, 
NSW 2039); rrp $34.95 


In today’s garden world of the biggest, 
the best and the most sensational, 
Rosa rugosa and its hybrids are the 
poor relations amongst the roses. 
Many can be difficult to propagate and 
are therefore not easy to come by; they 
must be budded on to an understock 
as many rugosas will sucker if left to 
their own devices. 

They are, however, beautiful shrubs 
and much hardier than modern roses. 
The author of this book lives in north- 
eastern USA, in Maine, where winters 
are long and cold, and she has found 
that most rugosas can overwinter in 
these conditions without the special 
care required by most modern roses. 

The chapter entitled “Rugosas for 
the Home Gardener” and the table at 
the end of the book, “Table of 
Available Rugosas” lists and describes 
90 roses. Of these 50 can be found in 
Peter Beales’ book whilst the rose list 
of David Ruston in South Australia 
(the major supplier of budwood to 
Australian nurserymen) reveals 38 
rugosas and this is probably all we 
have in this country. Surprisingly R. 
rugosa typica (also known as R. rugosa 
rugosa) is not listed although R. rugosa 
is; there could be some confusion here 
because the latter is variable from seed 
— Beales states that typica is probably 
the nearest to the true wild species. 

The chapter on “Historic Rugosas” 
describes lost rugosas and what might 
have been had they attained the popu- 
larity as garden plants that the author 
would have liked — another 105 vari- 
eties are listed and, where possible, 
described. 

In Australia their disease resistance 
is perhaps of more importance than 
their cold hardiness. We should be 
growing rugosas for their known 
ability to withstand our hot, often very 
dry climate. 

This book is highly recommended 
to all rose lovers. But one word of 
warning; in the chapter on cultivation 
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you are urged to plant your rugosa — 
budded or grafted — onto an under- 
stock 25 to 75 mm below the soil level. 
If you want your rose to sucker and 
cover a large area by all means do this, 
but if you have limited space and want 
a shapely bush, please plant with the 
bud union just above soil level. 

That aside, this is a very worth- 
while book and the colour pho- 
tographs by Charles Steinhacker are 
fabulous. In his foreword, Henry 
Mitchell says “The chief danger of this 
book is that the gardener will be 
tempted to grow every rose in it, but 
these gardeners have braved worse 
dangers in their day and have fallen 
into less enchanting temptations. It is 
possible, after all, that one does not 
need so much lawn”. 


Peter Cox 
Macoboy’s Roses 
by Stirling Macoboy; published 
by Bookworld/Mallon 


Publishing, 1993, and available 
exclusively from Angus & 
Robertson Bookworld stores; 
rrp $49.95. 


This is indeed a sumptuous book, 
measuring 325 mm by 245 mm, 472 
pages and more than 1,500 colour 
photos. 

Most gardeners will be aware of the 
high standard of Macoboy’s books and 
their value as pictorial references; this 
is no exception. It describes roses in 
strict alphabetical order, except that 
the species have a section on their 
own. This will make it easier for the 
uninitiated to find the one they are 
looking for, while enthusiasts may 
prefer to see their roses grouped in tra- 
ditional manner. Macoboy does, 
however provide at the beginning of 
the book a chart showing the classifi- 
cation of both modern and old roses. 

The individual descriptions follow 
a clear pattern, giving cultivar name, 
any recognised synonyms, the raiser’s 
international code name, flowering 
period, description, parentage and 
year of introduction. The colour 
photos are mostly of a reasonable size, 
making identification relatively simple, 


though in a few instances (eg ‘Frau 
Dagmar Hastrup’, ‘F.J. Grootendorst’) 
the flower colour is not accurately por- 
trayed. 

All in all a remarkable book and 
even more remarkable value at the 
price. 

Tim North 


A Practical Guide to 
Composting 

by Frank Haddon; published by 
Simon & Schuster; rrp $9.95 


Backyard and Balcony 
Composting 


by Mark Cullen and Lorraine 
Johnson; published by Bookman; 
rrp $14.95 


Predictably both these books begin by 
encouraging the reader to compost 
because of the benefits. However most 
of us are aware that composting is good 
for the environment. It recycles waste 
otherwise destined for a landfill and it 
produces valuable material for the 
garden that can improve soil structure, 
add nutrients and conserve water. 

So what else can these books offer? 
First it should be said that it is difficult 
to choose between them, both are good 
basic guides. It may be helpful to sum- 
marise some of the strengths of each: 

Backyard and Balcony Com- 
posting has plans for building your 
own compost bin; a chapter on 
“Troubleshooting”; recipes for 
compost and a reasonable explanation 
of what C/N ratios really are; a 
“Composting for Kids” chapter; “Rule 
of Thumb” and “Food for Thought” 
information boxes through the text; and 
some interesting facts and figures about 
composting. Although an American 
book it has been “Australianised” 
mostly with Victorian examples. 

A Practical Guide to Com- 
posting adopts a simply written, 
straightforward approach to the 
subject with informative contents 
page; information about materials to 
avoid and include; clear consistent 
assessment of a variety of composting 
methods, including information on 
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design and operation, beginning the 
process, maintenance, cost, advan- 
tages and disadvantages, time taken to 
produce compost; a short section on 
“no-dig” gardening and a chapter on 
handy hints for composting. 

Both books have good bibliogra- 
phies. If you are interested in 
producing weed and pathogen free 
compost in a short time, rather than 
the basic “throw it on the pile” 
method, either of these books is worth 
a read. 

Susan George 


Who Does Your Garden 
Grow 


by Alex Pankhurst; published by 
Earl’s Eye Publishers, UK 
(available from Florilegium 
Press, Balmain); rrp $21.95 


Does your garden grow Mrs Sinkins? 
or Viscountess Byng? Norah Leigh 
perhaps, or Canon Went? 

Who were these people? Where, or 
what, was Lanarth, Rowallan, Loddon, 
Highdown and Benenden, which have 
given their names to so many good 
garden plants? 

The answer to all these questions, 
and many more, are found in this fas- 
cinating little book which gives 
thumbnail sketches on no fewer than 
60 individuals or nurseries or famous 
gardens that have given their names to 
plants. Most of the people have long 
since passed away and, sadly, most of 
the nurseries have also disappeared. 
We should be grateful to Mrs 
Pankhurst for bringing them back to 
life again so vividly. 

Tim North 


The Water Gardener 

by Anthony Archer-Wills; pub- 
lished by Angus and Robertson, 
1993; rrp $45.00 


This is a fine blend of the practical and 
the aesthetic and will be useful to any 
person contemplating building their 
own water feature, small or large. The 
photography is superb and the layout 
and presentation a credit to the 
designers. 
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Although written for the northern 
hemisphere most of the materials men- 
tioned are available here. The local 
publishers have included a list of 
useful addresses of landscape garden- 
ers and suppliers of pumps and 
equipment in each State and the ACT; 
unfortunately anyone living in the 
Northern Territory or in fact anyone 
living north of Brisbane or Perth has 
been left literally “high and dry”. 

I believe the publishers should also 
have added some specifically Austral- 
ian references in the “further reading” 
section. 

A concept I found particularly 
interesting and challenging is illus- 
trated in an elegant photograph on 
page 104 which depicts a series of 
pools “each put to a different use but 
forming part of a visual whole”. One 
of the pools is designed for swimming 
in a natural setting while others are 
treated as ornamental ponds where 
water lilies and emergent plants flour- 
ish. The swimming pool has its own 
filter system but presumably uses 
unchlorinated water to avoid damage 
to nearby plants. 

The author warns that the proxim- 
ity of “natural” ponds may mean that 
bathers share their pool with occa- 
sional frogs, toads and newts. This 
would be a small price to pay for a 
swim in such an idyllic setting. 

Much of the plant material recom- 
mended is ubiquitous; there are 
however some beautiful native wetland 
plants which could be used and 
Australian gardeners would benefit 
from reading books such as “Grow 
What Wet”. 

A warning should have been 
included that some aquatic plants 
which are constrained in colder cli- 
mates have the potential to become 
major weeds in warmer areas. There is 
a useful! section on pond animal life 
and fortunately the warnings about the 
depredations of moles and racoons can 
be ignored by local readers. 

One of the major aspects of garden 
water features is safety, particularly for 
young children. Unfortunately this 
book deals with safety in a way which 
fails to recognise reality. For example, 
in referring to semi-raised ponds on 


page 57 the author writes “A baby at 
the crawling stage cannot fall in, and 
even. the liveliest toddler will take a 
minute or two to scale the wall — by 
which time an adult can have come to the 
rescue (my italics). 

Further, on page 65 when describ- 
ing the merits of gravel, pebble and 
shingle edges the author writes 
“Offering a gradual transition from dry 
ground to water, it is safe for small 
children who, once alerted to the pres- 
ence of water, have plenty of time to 
stop and turn around before getting 
out of their depth”. Having spent an 
exhausting beachside holiday with a 
toddler who, once alerted to the pres- 
ence of water, kept on going, makes 
me wonder what has happened to the 
British spirit epitomised in the great 
18th century explorers. 

Owners of this book should be 
warned not to lend it to anyone likely 
to take it outdoors to use as a “how-to- 
do-it” manual; it would try the 
strongest friendship to have such an 
elegant book returned mud-spattered. 

Robert Boden 


The Australian Plant 
Finder 


by Frances Hutchison; published 
by Simon & Schuster, 1993; rrp 
$19.95 


At last Australia has caught up with 
information on what is available and 
where. Several editions of a similar 
publication have been available to 
overseas gardeners for some years and 
one must congratulate Frances 
Hutchison on her enterprise and 
energy in bringing Australia up to 
date. 

This book is a most valuable aid to 
gardeners whether they be of the 
general or the specialist type. Most 
gardening books tell you how to grow 
a plant but where to get the plants is’ 
left unanswered. No longer! 

Over 9,000 plants are listed, with 
genera, species, varieties and cultivar 
names in alphabetical order, together 
with cross references for botanical, 
common and out-dated names. w=» 
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Type of plant (eg tree, shrub, etc), 
height, and general climate range are 
included. 

The number of nurseries listed is 
comprehensive but there are some 
notable omissions. It would appear 
that Victoria has the most nurseries 
but it is possible that the initial request 
was made to well known plant sources 
rather than a check to the States’ 
Yellow Pages. For instance in South 
Australia Kemps Nursery at Aldgate, 
Heynes of Norwood, Tetratheca 
Kanmantoo (a specialist native plant 
source) and the Woods and Forest 
Department at Belair are not listed, 
and in Tasmania an important source 
of bulbous plants, Glenbrook Bulb 
Farm at Claremont, is missing. 
Western Australia is the only State 
with a listed government nursery, the 
Department of Conservation and 
Land Management, often a good 
source for the unusual. 

These are small criticisms. This is a 
most useful tool, well produced with 
clear type and no errors noted; the 


area covered is most comprehensive. | 


Gardeners should urge their commu- 
nity and public libraries to obtain 
copies so that the information will be 
more widely available. 

Noel Lothian 


Companion Gardening in 
Australia 

by Judith Collins; published by 
Lothian Books, 1993; rrp $14.95 


“Plough not an unknown plain” 
implored Virgil in the first book of the 
Georgics, and Judith Collins seems to 
have adopted this maxim in the 
opening chapters of her book; warning 
that the success of companion garden- 
ing relies on knowledge of local 
climate, soil types and pests, and the 
use of plants suited to the area. Unlike 
conventional gardens, reliant on 
chemical pesticides and artificial fer- 
tilisers, the companion garden offers 
few quick fixes. Therefore initial plan- 
ning and consequential and continual 
observation of natural phenomena are 
essential. 

Following this theme, the author 
asserts that companion gardening is 
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not merely a hobby, rather an all- 
inclusive gardening philosophy that 
means much more than popping a few 
marigolds in the tomato patch. She 
presents this theme in a readable, 
accessible text with various tables and 
diagrams which combine with well 
ordered chapters to make this book an 
easily used reference. The inclusion of 
botanical names throughout and the 
detailed instructions or recipes for the 
creation and use of compost and 
mulches derived from companion 
plants makes this book informative 
and full of interest. Whether you wish 
to adopt entirely the author’s philoso- 
phy or simply need a few ideas about 
what to plant beneath those lonely 
apple trees, you will find this book 
informed and useful. 

Matthew Henry 


Oriental Vegetables, how 
to identify, grow and use 
them 


by C.T. Waters, W.C. Morgan 
and D.J. McGeary; published by 
Agmedia, 1993; rrp $16.95 


This book is written more for the com- 
mercial grower than the backyard 
enthusiast but given the dearth of 
information on the topic and the rea- 
sonable price tag, it is good value even 
if some of the detail will be of little use 
to many readers. 

The first chapter contains general 
instructions on how to grow oriental 
vegetables while the second covers all 
aspects of Chinese cabbages in great 
depth. This is followed by shorter 
chapters on Chinese mustards and 
other brassicas, then other leaf vegeta- 
bles, legumes, root crops, onions, 
cucurbits and mushrooms. Some 35 
different vegetables are discussed in 
the later chapters, and these were the 
ones I found most interesting. 

Useful appendices cover botanical, 
common and Chinese names; scien- 
tific and common names of relevant 
diseases and pests; plant species and 
growing times; seasonal availability 
and a key to leaf shapes. There is also 
a detailed list of references. 


Annoying drawbacks are that there 
is no index or glossary of terms, the 
latter meaning that terms such as 
“amphidiploid hybrid” remain incom- 
prehensible to the average reader. I 
would also have preferred the botani- 
cal names beside the common names 
in the body of the book, which would 
have avoided the need constantly to 
refer to the appendix. 

Despite these flaws this is a useful 
book, fill of interesting facts with accu- 
rate line drawings accompanying each 
description. 

Penny Woodward 


Pruning, a practical guide 
by Rodger Elliot; revised edition 
by Lothian Books, 1993; rrp $19.95 


This useful and comprehsneive guide 
was first published in 1984 and this 
new edition will be useful for many 
years to come. The reference charts 
contain over 1,125 genera, including all 
those contained in Lord and Willis’s 
Shrubs and Trees for Australian Gardens. 

There is expanded information on 
different groups, including ferns, cycads 
and palms. There are also small sections 
on coppicing and pleaching which were 
not included in the first edition. 

The book is easily read and under- 
stood; it describes the various 
techniques of pruning and some of the 
information has been updated in the 
light of recent research, for example it 
warns that sealants can have a detri- 
mental effect on growth. 

The black and white drawings are 
largely the same as in the first edition 
and the colour photographs have been 
replaced by smaller black and white 
photographs which illustrate the tech- 
niques described. 

The pruning charts use symbols 
rather than letters, making them some- 
what simpler to use. The index uses 
both common and botanical names, 
whereas the first edition indexed only 
by common name. 

This is a book to which the begin- 
ner can turn for instruction and the 
experienced gardener refer for a 
refresher, definitely a book which 
should be in every gardener’s library. 

Susan Henshall 
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Or of the nice things about life in the 
tropics is the large number of beautiful 
ornamental trees which enrich tropical gardens. 
Although very few exotic ornamental trees are 
indigenous to Australia, a large number have 
been introduced and are grown widely as 
garden plants. 

Perhaps the best known is the frangipani 
(Plumeria sp.), which produces clusters of 
heavily perfumed waxy flowers at the end of 
regularly branching non-tapering stems. The 
wonderful perfume is strongest at night when 
the air is still and it is an unforgettable experi- 
ence to stand beneath a tree on a warm evening 
with the ground covered with flowers and the 
air heavy with perfume. Flowering occurs 
throughout the year in the tropics but is great- 
est before the rainy season. In warm temperate 
areas flowering occurs from December to April. 

There are two main species of Plumeria. The 
first, Plumeria rubra has pale leaves which taper 
at the end and flowers ranging from white and 
yellow (var. acutifolia), to tricolour (var. tricolor) 
to deep red (var. rubra). The second, Plumeria 
alba is a more strictly tropical form with deep 
green blunt ended leaves and large white 
flowers. 

Plumeria sp. seldom seed but are easily 
grown from large (30 to 45cm) hardwood tip 
cuttings which are kept indoors and dried for 
14 days before planting. Watering should be 
light to prevent stem rot, and planting in the 
open ground is best avoided at the height of the 
wet season. 

Another beautiful tree is the Golden Shower 
Tree (Cassia fistula), which produces handsome 
orchid-like clusters of yellow flowers. After 
flowering it produces long hanging cylindrical 
seed pods which each contain up to 100 seeds 
embedded in a brown sticky pulp. 

A relative is Cassia javanica, the apple 
blossom cassia, a medium size tree with masses 
of pink flowers which appear in clusters on long 
spreading branches with feathery branchlets. 
Both of these trees are easy to grow from seed 
and once established, grow rapidly. 

One of the most charming small trees or 
shrubs found in tropical gardens is the Bird of 
Paradise Flower (Caesalpinia pulcherrima). This 
little tree is unmistakable for its soft, graceful, 
fern like foliage and beautiful red and yellow 
flowers held on bright green erect spidery 


spikes. It flowers continuously throughout the 
year. 

Perhaps the most beautiful ornamental tree 
grown in the tropics is the Royal Poinciana 
(Delonix regia). It is hard to imagine a tropical 
garden without this magnificent tree with its 
spreading crown, light lacy foliage and clusters 
of red flowers which appear at the beginning of 
the wet season. 

The Poinciana is a native of Madagascar but 
has spread throughout the world and taken on 
different local names. The French call it “fleur 
de paradise”. It requires a frost free environ- 
ment and is rarely seen south of 30 degrees S. 
Poinciana is grown readily from seed, although 
this is not always necessary as self-sown 
seedlings are common and can be transplanted 
easily. 

One of the best known trees of the 
Australian tropics is the Rain Tree (Samanea 
saman) so named because its leaves fold at the 
first sign of approaching rain. Although it 
makes a magnificent shade tree, it is one of the 
giants of the tropical garden, and is really only 
suitable for large gardens or parks. It is propa- 
gated easily from seed, grows rapidly and 
produces pretty pink flowers throughout the 
year. 

Brownea grandiceps, the Rose of Venezuela, 
is a handsome tree with alternate leaves 30cm 
or more in length, each with 10-30 pairs of 
leaflets. During the cool of the evening the 
branches become erect revealing bright red 
flowers in large dense round heads. 

A large number of beautiful and interesting 
fruit trees are grown in tropical gardens, and 
many of these are grown as ornamentals. Some, 
such as banana (Musa spp.), guava (Psidium 
guajava) and papaya (Carica papaya), spring 
up in the corner of the garden without too 
much nurturing. Others, such as breadfruit 
(Artocarpus altilis), jackfruit (Artocarpus hetero- 
phyllus), and mango (Mangifera indica) are 
grown from seed or cuttings. 

‘The papaya or paw paw (Carica papaya) is a 
medium sized soft wooded tree which grows 
easily from seed and often bears fruit within a 
few months of planting. The delicious soft 
orange or yellow fruit are eaten fresh with a 
squeeze of lime, or sliced in a salad. 

The guava (Psidium guajava) is a hardy little 
tree which grows well almost anywhere => 


by Chris COOPER 
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without much care or attention. It 
is usually grown from seed, and 
bears small yellow or green fruit 
which are usually preserved in jam 
or pickle, or eaten fresh with cream. 

One of the best known trees in 
the tropics is the breadfruit 
(Artocarpus altilis) a handsome 
exotic looking tree which produces 
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spectacular fruits that in many 
respects are more like a vegetable 
than a fruit. Although indigenous 
to the Indo-Malayan archipelago it 
has been carried throughout the 
world to become an important 
staple, particularly in Polynesia. 
There are a large number of vari- 
eties, some of these have 


prominent seeds and have been 
called “breadnut”. The fruit itself 
is peeled and then roasted, fried, or 
baked like bread. Breadnut seeds 
are roasted and taste like chest- 
nuts. 

The breadfruit is a strictly trop- 
ical tree. It requires a rich soil and 
a uniformly hot humid climate. 
The “breadnut” varieties are 
grown very readily from seed and 
the small seeded “breadfruit” vari- 
eties, from root cuttings. 

A walk along the seashore and 
beaches of tropical Australia will 
reveal a great variety of trees and 
shrubs. Most of these are salt resis- 
tant and are used as ornamentals 
in beach-front gardens. 

Pandanus tectorus or Screw Pine 
is a small palm-like tree which 
grows in thickets along the shore- 
line of many islands. It is 
immediately recognisable by its 
stilt-like aerial roots which resem- 
ble arboreal feet and which give it 
its charming common name of 
“the Walking Pine”. After flower- 
ing it bears large orange-red edible 
fruit. 

Another remarkable sea-side 
tree is the Indian Almond Tree 
(Terminalia catappa) which is 
indigenous to Oceania and is easily 
recognised by its horizontal 
branches which grow in layers 60 
to 90 cm apart and its bright green 
oval fruit which contains a large 
edible nut. 

The Luckynut Tree (Thevetia 
peruviana) is a small tree or shrub 
which flourishes in sandy sea-side 
gardens. It has bright green suc- 
culent leaves and brilliant yellow 
bell-shaped perfumed flowers 
which appear year-round. 
Thevetia is grown from its seed 
which is planted as soon as it 
turns black. 

Perhaps no other tree symbol- 
ises the tropics more than the 
graceful Coconut Palm (Cocos 
nucifera) which is indigenous to 
Melanesia and was probably 
carried to Australia by early 
Aboriginal settlers. Cocos is grown 
easily from its enormous seed, the 
coconut, which is placed on its side 
and two-thirds covered with sandy 
soil in a depression which will 
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opposite: Cassia javanica 
produces large clusters of 
fragrant pink and white 
flowers at the end of the dry 
season 


right: The red-flowered 
Plumeria rubra var 
acutifolia can be quite 
common locally 


below: The coconut palm 
(Cocos nucifera) is ideal for 
beach-side planting 


(author’s photos) 
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collect water, the end of the nut 
tilted up so the germinating “eye” 
is exposed. Planting is best done at 
the beginning of the wet season 
and at other times of year the nut 
should be kept moist until estab- 
lished. The first shoots appear in 
about 16 weeks. 

When walking along the beach 
at low tide one always finds a great 
array of seeds and fruits all of 
which have been washed up by the 
tide and stranded on the beach. 
These might include seeds of 
Barringtonia, Pandanus, Mangrove, 
Cocos and many others. This is 
always an enjoyable experience 
and can give a good indication of 
the local occurrence of some of 
these charming sea-side 
residents. = 


Bholua. Evergreen shrub up to 2m. Clusters of sweetly scented white flowers 
flushed with purple in winter. $15.00 


x Burkwoodi. Semi deciduous shrub with masses of sweetly scented pale pink 
flowers in spring.1m $6.50 


Cneorum. Delightful small evergreen shrub. Tight clusters of fragrant pink 
flowers in spring. 20cm $5.50 


Pontica. Evergreen shrub to 1m with lightly scented yellowish-green flowers 
in spring. $6.50 

Tangutica. Evergreen Chinese shrub bearing fragrant clusters of white 
flowers flushed with purple in spring and summer. $7.50 


Ses and packing — Tas $6.50; Vic $12.00; NSW. SA $16.00; Qld, WA 
$17.50. This covers plants. Credit refunded. Bankcard, Visa, Mastercard 


New plant list for 1994 available April — $3.00 posted 
WOODBANK NURSERY, RMB 303, Kingston Tas 7150 Tel & Fax (002) 39 6452 


lor 7 - - 
Water Hilies 
All Colours 
Large Range of both Tropical and Hardy 
Also Aquatic. Marginal and Moisture Loving Plants. 


Write now for descriptive literature 
$1.50 postage paid 


Che Water Garden Nursery 


P.O. Box 68C, EMERALD, VICTORIA 3782 


Edna Walling 


You’d have loved us! 


We specialise in rare and old-fashioned 
plants for gardens of yore, building over 26 

years, a reputation for knowing and growing 
plants for gardens in the 1800's. 


Only 15 minutes from Geelong 
Sorry no mail orders or catalogue. 


WIRRUNA NURSERY 
Wallington Road, Wallington 3221. Ph: (052) 50-1971 


‘Rich and Rare” $huubs 
The ‘Rare’ White Daphne (D.odora Alba); the ‘Rare’ Blue Daphne 
(D.genkwa); fragrant philadelphus; fragrant viburnum; 2 year old 
grafted Cape Chestnuts (Calodendron capensis); standardised 


(750mm) weeping Maples; Japanese and American Wisteria; a good 
selection of Bonsai starters; and lots more, now available by mail order. 


Send $3.00 and address details to Kanangra Propagators, 
85 Nepean Street, Douglas Park, NSW 2569 and we will 
forward you our 1994 catalogue. 


JULIE KEEGAN 
GARDEN LOVERS TOURS 


Julie Keegan will introduce you to beautiful 
gardens, historic houses and delicious local 
food and wine. 


1994 Programmes 


April/May South of France, Tuscany 
and Italian Lakes 


May Tuscany and Provence 
June English Gardens 


November Tasmania 


FOR BROCHURE: FOR RESERVATION: 


JULIE KEEGAN M.A.LH. TRICIA JOHN 
7 Cove Street WENTWORTH TRAVEL 
Watsons Bay 203/233 New South Head Road 
Sydney 2030 Edgecliff 2027 
Tel: (02) 337 1147 Tel: (02) 327 4699 
Fax: (02) 337 6782 Licence No. 2TA001726 


Lanyon and Calthorpes' House are windows into 
Canberra's heritage. 


At Lanyon, only 30 minutes drive from the heart 
of the city, you can see the homestead, rambling 
gardens, stone buildings and natural landscape. 
Delicious light meals are served in the cafe. 
Open 10am to 4pm Tuesday to Sunday 


Tharwa Drive Tharwa ACT phone (06) 2375136 


At Calthorpes' House 1992 becomes 1927. This 
family home and garden has survived almost 
unchanged for over sixty years. Take a guided 
tour, hear the pianola playing music of the past 
even climb into the air raid shelter. 
Open Tues Wed Thurs and weekends 
24 Mugga Way Red Hill ACT phone (06) 2951945 


Museums Unit ACT Government 


AMARYLLIDS IN AUSTRALIA 


alee those who are interested in 
the varied ways in which 
mankind perceives and categorizes 
his complex world may I recom- 
mend “The Savage Mind” by 
Claude Levi-Strauss, in particular 
the section on ethnobotany. 
Herein we are reminded that not 
all people look at the plant 
kingdom with the eyes of western 
botanists. In fact, far more people 
see with an eye to utility (food, 
medicine, building materials, 
poisons, etc.) as well as magical 
and religious associations. Con- 
sequently what may be viewed by a 
western scientist as a single entity, 
viz. a species, may be called by a 
hunter-gatherer or grass-roots 
farmer by three or four different 
names depending on its stage of 
growth, degree of maturity or how 
he intends to use it. This should 
not come as a surprise to us or be 
especially hard to accept when we 
remember that as gardeners and 
horticulturists we have our own 
particular dialects of the language 
of botany. 

When I speak to my bulb-fan- 
cying friends of “Amaryllids” you 
can be fairly sure that the main 
conversation will not take consid- 
eration of Narcissus, Brodiaea, 
Leucojum, Ipheon or Tulbaghia 
although all are entitled to inclu- 
sion. Clivia, Crinum and Amaryllis 
itself will probably escape mention 
unless insinuating themselves in 
the form of rare species or culti- 
vars. In Australian bulb circles, or 
at least in my circle within circles, 
the term Amaryllid is almost sure 
to herald discussion (with a goodly 
component of one-upmanship) 
primarily of rare and/or difficult 
and invariably expensive South 
African genera such as Boophane, 
Cybistetes, Hessea, Haemanthus, etc. 
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From this perspective Cyrtanthus 
obliquus and Nerine filamentosa are 
Amaryllids, Cyrtanthus mackenit 
and Nerine sarniensis aren’t. 

Such genera as Chlidanthus, 
Eucharis, Habranthus, Hymenocallis, 
Stenomesson and Zephyranthes may 
also rate no mention in Amaryllid 
talk or else bring up the tail end of 
the discussion following the query 
“,’,.and what about South Ameri- 
cans?” Here again we have the 
dichotomy of Zephyranthes primulina 
being Amaryllid, or more exactly a 
South American while Zephyranthes 
citrina is just a bulb. Northern 
hemisphere species will creep in if 
they are sufficiently rare or spec- 
tacular, also our limited range of 
Native Australians (Crinum, Calos- 
temma and Priophys). 

To show how tenuous are those 
divisions which we tend to take as 
god-given immutable laws (and 
use in interminable and inconclu- 
sive arguments with fellow collec- 
tors), the botanist Cronquist, 
whose line is now followed in offi- 
cial Australian botanical classifica- 
tion, has scrapped the family 
Amaryllidaceae completely, 
lumping it in with the Liliaceae. 
Which leaves us where? I know few 
bulb buffs who are prepared to 
drop “Amaryllid” from their lan- 
guage. 

You may have noticed above 
that I was rather cautious in gener- 
alizing about this use of the term 
Amaryllid in Australia, limiting it 
eventually to my own circle of 
associates. If I have learned one 
thing with age it is that as soon as 
you make a sweeping statement, 
twenty people will pipe up to 
demolish it! Say that Crinum flac- 
cidum is hard to flower on the east 
coast and someone will tell you of 
their forty scapes a year; say that 


Cyrtanthus falcatus is rare and 
someone knows of a nursery that 
has hundreds (please let me know 
where!). If this is the case in my 
own country, then how peculiar 
may this concept of Amaryllids 
appear to growers overseas. Let me 
therefore paint the picture, as I see 
it, with my Australia’s Amaryllid 
Alphabet: 

Amaryllis belladonna — long 
popular and very common, it 
rarely rates a mention unless one 
has a striking and uncommon cul- 
tivar. Distribution is usually from 
neighbour to neighbour over the 
back fence and each town seems to 
have its distinct form. Beginners 
try to slot their plants into cultivar 
names such as those listed by the 
American Plant Life Society but 
soon realize that this is a complete 
waste of time (ditto for Agapanthus 
cultivars). 

There have been brief outbursts 
of interest in selection and hybrid- 
ization within Australia but few 
reliably named or documented 
plants exist. Furious and futile 
argument occurs as to whether our 
large forms of Belladonna (20+ 
florets on stems to 90cm) are 
intraspecific hybrids or xAmarygias. 
Hybrids with Crinum and Nerine 
occur but are not common. Prices 
for Belladonna from $2 -$12, for 
Crinodonna $5 -$15. 

Ammocharis coranica — may be 
in cultivation here but all plants 
that I have seen in flower have 
been Cybistetes. 

Boophane — occasionally avail- 
able as seedlings at $10 — $15 
each, rarely as large plants up to 
$50. Several “species” are grown 
but seem to be Boophane disticha 
parading under its several syn- 
onyms. Reputation is rare to flower 
and even rarer to set seed. = 
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Brunsvigia — the so-called “Australian josephi- 
nae”, a sterile clone or hybrid, is moderately common, 
usually riddled with virus and sells for about $45 a 
mature bulb. Mature plants of other species are rare 
and usually exchanged rather than sold. Seedlings of 
various species, most commonly B. orientalis, are some- 
times available at $10 — $20. No one seems to have 
raised them to maturity or if so they are surprisingly 
quiet about it. I have heard mention that B. orientalis 
flowers once and then dies, presumably why its 
seedlings are comparatively common. 

Clivia — sorry, folks, but these really qualify as 
Amaryllids unless they happen to be a good form of 
citrina or caulescens! However, you can console with 
the fact that any citrina type, no matter how wishy- 
washy, can fetch up to $35 an offset. You can also have 
arguments on a par with Amaryllid growers as to 
whether C.gardenii really exists and if so, how it differs 
from C.nobilis. Gain points and prestige also by claim- 
ing to know someone who knows someone who has a 
pure white. Clivia miniata is very common, a weed of 
old gardens, but relatively expensive none the less — it 
is heavy to post, only sells in nurseries when in flower 
and then only to people who are so unlovable that they 
haven’t anyone to give them a barrow load of the 
damn things for free. 

Crinum — other than C.asiaticum, bulbispermum, 
mooretl, x powellii, pedunculatum and the cultivar 
known as “Probably Ellen Bosanquet,” all Crinums 
may be considered Amaryllids. Nurseries tend not to 
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stock them too often because of their pot-splitting 
growth rate but with not too much trouble you can 
acquire the above named for $5 — $20 each, price 
mainly determined by bulb size. Of native species we 
have, according to the botanists, about five or, accord- 
ing to the horticulturists, about ten or twelve. We do 
not have the extensive though still expensive range of 
hybrids such as they have in the USA but this lack has 
had some benefit as a number of growers are at work 
breeding their own. 

Cybistetes longifolia — occasional offers of seedlings 
at $10 — $15. Contrary to rumour, owners of mature 
plants find that given the right conditions it is a regular 
and reliable bloomer. 

Cyrtanthus — were all the rage but seem to have 
gone out of fashion. None the less conversations can 
be built on how C.obliquus drops dead just before 
reaching maturity or how C.labiatus produces millions 
of bulbils but not a single bloom. C.mackenii has been 
joined by C.brachyscyphus and C.obrienii as non 
Amaryllids, as have their many coloured hybrids. The 
beautiful hybrids between C.elatus and C.sanguineus or 


left: Scadoxus multiflorus katherinae 


below: Calostemma lutea 
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C.eucallus still rate a mention and sell at $5 — $10. 
Selection needs to be done to overcome the weak stem 
which often mars these crosses. 

Gethyllis, Hessea and Strumaira — typical 
Amaryllids in that they did not exist in Australia until I 
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had imported some extremely expensive seed, where- 
upon numerous people gleefully informed me that 
they had in fact been growing them for years! 
Haemanthus and Scadoxus- H.coccineus, H.albiflos, 
S. multiflorus and S. puniceus are fairly widely grown 


Continued on page 129 


above left: Crinum moorei x 
above right: Hymenocallis acutifolia 
left: Cybistetes longifolia 


(author’s photos) 


The Fifth International 


Heritage Rose Conference, 


November 1993 


he quaint little Adelaide Hills town of Hahndorf, 

which still clings tightly to the traditions of its 
German Lutheran founders, provided the setting for 
this fifth international conference, hosted by Heritage 
Roses Australia and officially opened by Lady 
Downer. Besides representatives from every Australian 
State (apart from Tasmania) and the ACT, there was a 
sizeable contingent from New Zealand, nine from 
USA and one from UK — Hazel Le Rougetel, who 
gave the opening address, her subject being 
“Changing Fashions in Heritage Rose Gardens”. 

The emphasis was on the practical side of growing 
the older roses. Maureen Ross talked about 
“Climbers as a third dimension in the 
garden”, Walter Duncan on “Teas and 


Noisettes”, Sally Allison from New oss AGE KO, 


garden design”, while a distin- 
guished trio (Sally Allison, Eric 
Trimper and Trevor Nottle) con- . 
tributed their ideas on companion Ww, 
plants for old roses — a pity, I 
thought, that Hazel Le Rougetel > 
didn’t make up a four here. 

Bill Grant from California (who Sp. 
writes about rugosas in this issue) D 
gave a fascinating talk about an Y 
extraordinary rose collection in L; 
Caravaglia, Italy, which includes many 4 
roses not generally available anywhere in the 
world. Brian Morley spoke about the species 
roses at Mount Lofty Botanic Garden, making the 
point that while institutional collections are often 
poorer than private ones (which often have the benefit 
of fanatical care) they are generally better documented 
so ideally there should be co-operation between the 
two. Dr Jennifer Gardner from the Waite Agricultural 
Institute described the historic rose collection at 
Urrbrae House (see Maureen Ross’ article in this 
issue), which is being used in a research study on rose 
thrips, and Dr Jim Young, an Adelaide surgeon whose 
rose garden we had visited the previous day, had us 
busy writing down the names of the latest David 
Austin releases, for some of which we in this country 
will have to wait up to another five years. Ninette 
Dutton spoke on “Roses and other plants I have 
grown”, Hazel Le Rougetel spoke again on lady rosar- 
ians, and Kees van Driel, who with his wife are 


Zealand on “The role of the rose in ne 
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professional flower show designers now resident in 
South Australia, spoke on “Rose Displays”. 

The entire proceedings were presided over by 
David Ruston with customary flair, wit, erudition and 
good humour, and David again dazzled us with his 
fabulous arrangments, for which he seems to have an 
almost endless supply of perfect blooms. He neatly 
mixed art with entertainment, for he drew his inspira- 
tion from a series of posters of flower paintings 
arranged on one wall of the conference room; these 
included some works of Sir Hans Heysen, whose 
family home, The Cedars, on the outskirts of 

Hahndorf, we were able to visit on the last day of 

the Conference. 
In the afternoons coach tours were 
made to several gardens in and around 
Adelaide, notably Carrick Hill, 
whose rose garden rather too 
forcibly showed how potent 

Roundup can be in unskilled 

hands on a windy day; Urrbrae 

House, Ross Roses at Willunga, 

and Ruth and Alan Irving’s 

delightful garden at One Tree 
Hill. 

The most moving moment of the 

Conference, however, came when 


or ine | 
we President David Ruston announced 
T 


that Heritage Roses Australia had 

decided on a Deane Ross Memorial Award 

and that the inaugural presentation was to be 
made, sadly posthumously, to Deane himself. The 
hearts of every one of us went out to the indefatigable, 
charming, and almost perpetually in motion Maureen 
Ross as, with great courage, she accepted the award on 
behalf of her late husband. 

All in all a memorable, interesting and rewarding 
conference which once again proved the strength of 
the heritage rose movement in Australia. 

The administration of Heritage Roses Australia 
now passes, under its new constitution, to the New 
South Wales branches, who will present the next 
National Conference, to be held in Orange from 17th 
to 20th November 1995. 

For further information regarding this conference 
contact either Margaret Robinson in Orange on 
(063)62.8241 or Gillian Batchen in Sydney 
on (02)99.2759. = 
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right: Hazel Le Rougetel, Maureen Ross and 


David Ruston 


below: the rose garden at Carrick Hill 


(photos Keva North) 


For information regarding membership of 
Heritage Roses Australia contact Graeme Johnston, 
56 Gilford Street, Kariong, 2250, (043)40.1595. 
Membership costs $12 per family per year. 


Amaryllids in Australia (continued from page 127) 


but still manage to qualify as 
Amaryllids as they sell at $10-$20 
a mature bulb. Other species fall 
into the name-your-own-price cat- 
egory and a few not-for-sale 
hybrids. 

Nerine — species, named culti- 
vars and Australian bred hybrids 
are, I believe reasonably common 
and popular but I am not quali- 
fied to speak of these — my 
friends do not mention them 
when I am around as I tend to 
launch into a long and vehement 
monologue regarding their refusal 
to flower for me. 

Paramongaia — although 
strictly a South American and 
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therefore not a proper Amaryllid it 
is invariably classified with the 
latter because we all feel obliged to 
mention that we have, or had or 
want to have a seedling thereof. 

As an Amaryllid fancier I feel 
that I belong to a horticultural 
elite. At the same time I hope that 
one day they will all become as 
common as Belladonnas, thus 
ensuring the future of these beauti- 
ful and all too often rare and 
endangered plants. 

Elitism plays a large part at the 
moment in introducing and estab- 
lishing Amaryllids in Australia but 
elitism could threaten their sur- 
vival. I refer to the almost 


Scrooge-like possessiveness that 
overcomes some collectors, includ- 
ing some Botanic Gardens, so that 
not one seed or offset will they sell 
or give away — interest may 
change and their treasures languish 
away for lack of proper care or 
their custodian passes on and must 
perforce leave them to those who 
don’t care or know how to care. It 
is an old homily but true that “you 
never lose the plants you give 
away” or sell! 


Bruce Knight is proprietor of The 
Botanist Nursery, 16 Victor Close, 
Green Point, NSW 2251, a nursery 
specialising in South 


African bulbs. 2 
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Front of the house 


The Rejuvenation of an 
Adelaide Hills Garden 


Olivet House, Stirling 


by Mark BARNETT 


A brief history 


Olivet House was built between 1895 and 1901 for 
Edward Hawker, a well known and successful pastoralist 
of Bungaree Station at Clare, who named the property 
Wachenappee, after an Aboriginal tribe name close to 
his son. 

Little can be found about the layout of the original 
garden. A fine avenue of Lindens (Tilia x europea) 
remains, along with an enormous Golden Cypress 
(Cupressus macropcarpa ‘Brunniana Aurea’) and a her- 
itage listed English Oak (Quercus robur). Mature laurel 
hedges (Prunus laurocerasus) add strength and structure 
to the front garden. 


The residence 


: The residence has had mixed uses over the years; family 
Looking down the long lawn home, guest house, French restaurant, and bed and 
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The slate paved verandah 


breakfast. Now, after extensive reno- 
vation, it is home to Dianne Barron 
Davis and Howard Davis, who in 
November 1992 opened Olivet 
House as executive-style accommo- 
dation. 


The garden 


Major changes have occurred to the 
grounds during the house renova- 
tion, including a new tennis court, 
garaging, underground rainwater 
storage and new effluent system. 

Hailstone Landscaping was 
invited to prepare a new layout for 
the garden. The owners’ enthusiasm 
ensured a good working relationship 
from the outset. 

The garden had to be functional; 
to provide herbs for the kitchen, 
flowers and foliage for the house, 
visual interest year-round, paved 
areas for sitting and sweeping lawns 
to enhance the generously planted 
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borders of small trees, shrubs and 
perennials. 

The mature trees were dead- 
wooded and where appropriate had 
their canopies lifted, especially the 
Golden Cypress. An agapanthus 
lined path leads to a seat at the tree’s 
base and as one approaches eyes are 
led up the now clean trunk to the 
vast umbrella-like canopy. The trees 
in the Linden avenue are individu- 
ally floodlit, while autumn provides 
a bonus of yellow leaves that con- 
trast with the trees’ dark trunks. 

On entering through the front 
gates one’s attention is caught by the 
simplicity of the drive area, which in 
turn draws attention to the architec- 
tural details of the building. In the 
centre of the turning circle is a raised 
stone circular bed, planted with four 
Thuja occidentalis ‘Fastigiata’ (Green 
Column Thuja), ‘Iceberg’ roses 
underplanted with Scaevola ‘Mauve 
Clusters’, with a tall urn on a 
pedestal as centrepiece. 


The bed in front of the house is 
planted with strong structural plants 
with foliage contrasts; Chamaecyparis 
lawsoniana ‘Green Globe’, Thuja ori- 
entalis ‘Meldensis’, Pinus mugo, 
Buxus koreana, Pieris japonica 
‘Christmas Cheer’, Acer palmatum 
dissectum ‘Atropurpurea’, and-stan- 
dard Azalea ‘Alphonse Anderson’. 
Alpine phlox and impatiens are used 
for seasonal colour. 

The restored laurel hedges frame 
the front lawns, and a view through 
an opening in the hedge reveals a 
formal seat on a paved platform, 
flanked by planted terracotta tubs at 
the base of the Oak. 

French doors open from the 
breakfast room onto the verandah, 
which leads to the kitchen garden, in 
between the house wall and the 
laurel hedge, with a hedge of 
Rosemary and Buxus suffuticosa 
along the path. Small hedges of 
Italian lavender (Lavendula ™»> 
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Garden Plan of OLIVET HOUSE, STIRING, S.*- 
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stoechas) and Berberis ‘Little 
Favourite’ complete the picture. 

At the rear of the house the 
garden is defined by several distinct 
areas; the Parterre, Lower Lawn, 
Tennis Court Walk and the Long 
Lawn Walk. A semi-wild garden 
below the Lindens may be devel- 
oped further later, but for now has 
paths edged in blue agapanthus, 
with drifts of arum lilies and white 
Japanese anemones which thrive in 
the damp soil, along with bluebells 
and daffodils. 

The Parterre, an area containing 
the hexagonal pond, is surrounded 
by a hedge of Japanese Privet 
(Ligustrum undulatum), clipped to a 
height of 80 cm with rounded edges. 
There are low hedges of Buxus sem- 
pervirens which form distinct 
segmented beds, and old red brick 
paving. Cream alyssum softens the 
edges between the paths and the box 
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hedging, and adds to the lavender 
and cream colour scheme in the 


"area. 


The L-shaped residence looks 
down on this area, so it has to have 
interest from all angles. Vistas across 
the pond are to the arch (leading via 
the bog garden to the lower lawn) 
and to a striking stainless steel sculp- 
ture which is floodlit from low 
voltage uplights at ground level. 

Perennials and shrubs ensure 
colour and foliage interest through 
four seasons. Some of the combina- 
tions are especially successful; bold 
groups of Achillea ‘Moonshine’ with 
purple Liatris spicata, to be followed 
by Aster frikartiit, Dietes grandiflora, 
Helleborus niger, Berberis ‘Little 
Favourite’, Origanum aurea, white 
Diosma (Coleonema alba), cream 
Lambs Ears (Stachys olympica ‘Lime 
Glow’) and Iris kaempferi combine 


well to fill the spaces between the 
low box hedges. 

Recently added were a pair of 
weeping standard variegated hollies 
(Ilex ‘Milkmaid’) which give some 
height that was previously lacking. 

Japanese Maple (Acer palmatum) 
is massed on the slope of the lower 
lawn and at key points throughout 
the rear garden are Prunus subhitella 
‘Fukubana’, P. subhitella pendula 
‘Rosea’, Acer palmatum dissectum 
‘Viridis’ and ‘Atropurpurea’, Persian 
Witch Hazel (Parrotia persica), Silver 
Birch (Betula pendula), fastigiate 
Hornbeam (Carpinys _ betulus 
‘Fastigiata’) and Magnolia liliflora 
‘Nigra’. 

The main lawn which stretches 
from one end of the house to the 
garage at the other end has a Buxus 
sempervirens hedge running the full 


Continued on page 137 


by Maureen ROSS 


it 1891, Peter Waite, a wealthy and innovative pas- 
toralist, built the magnificent Urrbrae House and 
gardens in the foothills south east of Adelaide. 

When he died in 1922 his residence and estate were 
left to the University of Adelaide to further the teach- 
ing and research of Agriculture and related fields. 

The rich endowment enabled the establishment of 
an Agricultural High School, the internationally 
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renowned Waite Agricultural Research Institute, and 
an area designated as a public park. 

The Urrbrae House gardens were extensive, 
including a croquet green, twin lawn courts, fruit and 
vegetable gardens, and of course, a rose garden. 

By 1956 the rose garden had deteriorated badly, 
overrun with kikuyu grass and infested with wilt and 
dieback. The specialist rose nursery of Alex and Deane 
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Ross was asked to rework the col- 
lection preparatory to replanting it 
in another site. Budwood was col- 
lected from the original roses but 
unfortunately many of the varieties 
affected by wilt and dieback 
disease did not survive. 

The new planting was to last for 
only six years when the land was 
required for a building extension. 
During this time Deane Ross 
began an absorbing search to 
uncover all facets of the old roses. 
He contacted Graham Stuart 
Thomas, then manager of Sun- 
ningdale Nurseries in England who 
had supplied much of the early col- 
lection, Joseph Kern from the USA 
and Trevor Griffiths, NZ. Thus 
began the unique collection of 
roses which was to foster Deane’s 
passion and lead him on to become 
the “father” of heritage roses in 
Australia. 

The next rose garden at 
Urrbrae House began as a magnifi- 
cent vision. An area adjacent to the 
house on the south was set aside 
for both a modern display and an 
old-world section, dissected by 
avenues of climbers, paving and 
seating. Originally the local rose 
society was to have supported the 
garden, but a change in executive 
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Shot Silk (HT 1924) (photos by 
courtesy of Ross Roses) 


Mrs Oakey Fisher (HT 1921) 


members left Alex and Deane Ross 
and a couple of private supporters 
to see the project through. The 
old-world garden comprised beds 
of each of the major rose classes 
such as Bourbons, Moss, Gallicas, 
species, Hybrid Musks, Teas and 
several others, to be set in lawn. 
The climbing roses that were to be 
displayed on the arches over the 
avenues never materialized. 

After more than twenty years of 
rather severe treatment in main- 
taining this garden it began to look 
distinctly “tired” and in need of 
replanting again. 

in 1989, as the Centenary of 
Urrbrae House approached, 
Deane initiated an idea for a new 
historic rose collection to suitably 
mark the occasion. This garden 
was to be developed close to the 
original one planted by Peter 
Waite, but what theme could this 
garden follow? Neighbouring 
Carrick Hill already had a display 
of Teas, Chinas, and other early 
recurrent roses, including a collec- 
tion of Australian raised roses of 
Alister Clark. At the Mount Lofty 
Botanic Gardens a species collec- 
tion was coming along, while other 
South Australian gardens had good 
general collections. =» 
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Mrs B.R. Cant (HT 1901) 


Deane chose to develop an historic rose collection 
which would feature the significant roses of the past 
100 years — a “20th Century Rose Garden”. This 
would include almost 200 different varieties ranging 
from Hybrid Teas, floribundas, Hybrid Musks, 
polyanthas, miniatures and, at last, an avenue of 
climbers. A “20th Century Rose Garden” would trace 
the history and development of roses from just before 
the turn of the century until the present day. 

Again, the search for roses long since gone from 
commercial nurseries began. Deane’s own private col- 
lection was a starting point, together with David 
Ruston and Walter Duncan from SA, who both gave 
generously. 

Budwood was sought from Peter Beales, UK and 
Nigel Pratt, NZ, but still important varieties were 
missing. A letter in the “Journal of Heritage Roses 
Australia” brought a quick response from members 
who still grew, or knew where to locate, some of the 
lost roses. ‘Betty Uprichard’ (HT 1922) was found in 
Hobart, another, ‘Golden Dawn’ (HT 1929) was 
growing in Port Lincoln; ‘Golden Dawn’ was thought 
long since gone, yet it is a most significant rose of 
Australian breeding, and one of the few to receive 
overseas acknowledgment. Budwood was sent by the 
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“Heritage” members and after the first flowering 
Deane verified them to be correct. 

A listing of the original roses grown by Peter Waite 
was a most valuable guide but time had eliminated 
many roses, now lost forever. 

‘Comtesse Vandal’ (HT 1932), ‘Crimson Glory’ 
(HT 1935), ‘Climbing Hadley’ (HT 1914) are still 
with us, also “Talisman’ (HT 1929), ‘Sterling Silver’ 
(HT 1957) and ‘Irish Elegance’ (HT 1905). It was 
exciting to see some of these long remembered and 
much loved roses flowering once more. 

The South Australian region of Heritage Roses 
Australia became involved with the project by offering 
financial support to purchase the roses and the special 
labelling. In earlier years, pruning demonstrations 
were held in the rose gardens at Urrbrae House so 
members were delighted to be involved once more. 

Deane’s dream has now become a reality as the 
roses are establishing well and the climbers beginning 
to cover the archways. Sadly Deane was not to see the 
garden in its full glory as he died suddenly, early last 
year. The garden committee of Urrbrae House wish to 
establish this new garden as a memorial to Deane and 
his father Alex for their great contribution to the Rose, 
and in particular to the Urrbrae House gardens. 

To have a “20th Century Rose Garden” could well 
be a world first in the realm of historic gardens. 

The restoration of the stately home of Peter Waite, 
who loved roses, and the vision of Deane Ross, who 
established the wider appreciation of these lovely 
flowers, is a worthy celebration of a hundred 
years. = 
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Olivet House, continued from page 133 


outer length. Behind this are mixed shrubs of Spiraea, 
Hebe laevis, low growing rhododendrons and roses. An 
opposite border with the tall red brick house wall as 
backdrop contains blue and pink hydrangeas, Frankoa 
racemosa, Ajuga reptans variegata and rhododendrons. 

Between the tennis court and the main lawn is a 
raised path of old red bricks with a Spiraea thunbergii 
hedge on one side and on the other (tennis court) side 
groupings of Cotoneaster horizontalis and Rose ‘Bonica’, 
underplanted with Convolvulus mauritanicus, pink 
Oenothera, Phlox subulata, Hebe pimeleoides and pockets of 
violas. 

This path leads to a viewing area for the tennis, with 
steps down to the court. A dry sandstone wall holds the 
bank and creates a setting for the outdoor furniture. 

Along from this area is a curved path with Buxus sem- 
pervirens on the outer side, leading to the side Linden 
drive and steps to a sitting room. 

As this area is partly shaded and has protection from 
mid afternoon sun and north winds there is an abun- 
dance of plants to give a feeling of lushness; bold groups 
of Ajuga ‘Jungle Beauty’, Ceratostigma plumbagioides, 
Coryopsis ‘Sunbeam’, Mollis azaleas, Helichrysum petiolare 
‘Moonbeam’, Campanula muralis, white Frankoa, a fasti- 
giate Hornbeam, dwarf cream and lemon rhododendrons 
and Magnolia x soulangeana. 
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The lower lawn is at the same level as the tennis court 
and from here the property falls away to the bottom 
boundary. To prevent a feeling of vertigo a hedge of 
Waterhousia floribunda, kept to a height of 180 cm, with a 
mixed border in front, contains this part of the garden. 

Nearby, a winter wet area has become a bog garden, 
with raised stepping stones reaching the long lawn via a 
series of arches linked with hand railing, which will ulti- 
mately be covered with Clematis armandit. Plants in this 
area include Iris pseudocorus, I. kaempferi and single pink 
Japanese anemones. 

With the good quality Adelaide Hills ground water 
and regular maintenance (an average 10 hours per week), 
the garden succeeds in providing spectacular year round 
interest. The design doesn’t borrow from cliched or fash- 
ionable layouts but is truly original. Much of the rear 
garden was sculpted to achieve what was required but 
without the removal of vast amounts of fill or the impor- 
tation of truckloads of topsoil. The existing soil and clay 
was improved by organic methods. 

The garden will not remain static as new planting will 
be added from time to time, as the main structural plant- 
ing goes from strength to strength. 


Mark Barnett is a Principal of the firm Hailstone 
Landscaping, who won-three awards from the 
Nursery and Landscape Industry Association of 
South Australia for their work at Olivet House. 
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Part 2 = Qaihu 


by David MURRAY 


right: The fruiting cannon ball tree (Couroupita 
guianensis) 


below: Hybrid orchid display, Foster Gardens 


Oz is situated to the south- 
each of Kauai and is the third 
largest of the Hawaiian Islands. 
However, it is the main population 
centre, with close to one million resi- 
dents, and is the usual point of entry 
for visitors via the international 
airport at Honolulu. The name 
(o’ahu) means gathering place, as 
traditionally this was the island 
where the kings of the various 
islands met together. Oahu is essen- 
tially a “double” island: on the 
western side is the older Waianae 
range, which includes the highest 
point, Mt Kaala, at an elevation of 
4,020 feet; on the eastern side, in 
parallel, is the Koolau range. 
Honolulu is close to the southern 
edge of the Koolau range, with =» 
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above: View towards the Seychelles flora 
upper valley; Waimea Arboretum 
and Botanical Garden 


below left: Female “double cocunut” 
(Lodoicea maldivica) with inflorescense 
and mature fruit 


below right: Hibiscus myella 
(author’s photos) 
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the extinct volcanic crater Diamond 
Head flanking the famous Waikiki 
Beach. 


Honolulu Botanical 
Gardens 


The Honolulu Botanical Gardens 
lay claim to the largest collection of 
tropical plants in the United States, 
by virtue of operating at four distinct 
localities. At the south-eastern tip of 
Oahu, The Koko Crater Botanical 
Garden specialises in arid zone 
plants, such as cacti, other succu- 
lents and dry land palms. Also 
featured are collections of Plumeria 
cultivars and Bougainvillea. The 
Ho’omaluhia Garden at Kaneohe on 
the eastern coast has collections of 
Heliconia, aroids, palms and 
Hawaiian endemic species. In the 
very centre of Oahu, at moderate 
elevation and with an annual rainfall 
of more than 100 inches, Wahiawa 
Botanical Garden provides a suitable 
climate for tropical rain forest trees, 
epiphytes and tree ferns. Finally, in 
Honolulu itself, the Foster Botanical 
Garden provides an urban oasis of 
serenity, shade and colour. 

The Foster Garden is named for 
Mary Foster, who gave this 15 acre 
garden to the City in 1930. Trees 
which she planted are still identifi- 
able, such as a banyan (Ficus 
religiosa) dating from 1900. Mary 
Foster was also responsible for the 
statue of Bhudda, a focal point in 
one corner. Hers were not the earli- 
est plantings. These are attributed to 
Dr Hillebrand, commencing in 
about 1850. As a consequence, one 
feature of the Garden is a set of 
specimen trees around 140 years of 
age. These are both an asset and a 
management problem. Sometimes 
the deep shade cast by these trees 
makes it difficult to grow other 
plants underneath. Species repre- 
sented among the oldest plantings 
include Agathis robusta (Queensland 
kauri), Adansonia digitata (baobab or 
bottle tree from Africa and Australia 
and kapok, Ceiba pentandra, from 
Central America. 

The Foster Garden has main- 
tained an “exceptional tree” planting 
programme and has 26 trees in this 
category. Examples include the 
cannon ball tree (Couroupita guianen- 
sis) from Guiana, the only specimen 
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in Hawaii, the sausage tree (Kigelia 
pinnata) from Africa (Hay, 1990) and 
a eucalyptus from Mindanao, 
Eucalyptus deglupta. This eucalyptus 
is one of only two species endemic to 
regions outside Australia. 

Collections of palms, ornamen- 
tals and orchids are the other 
highlights of the Garden. Notable 
palms include the Talipot palm 
(Corypha umbraculifera), which 
grows very rapidly, and the 
Hawaiian lo’ulu palm, Pritchardia 
macrocarpa (formerly affinis). Also 
featured is a female “double 
coconut” palm, Lodoicea maldivica, 
from the Seychelle Islands. The fruit 
of this palm contains the largest 
known seed, and takes seven years to 
develop. Obtaining a source of 
pollen for the Lodoicea is a problem 
as there is no male plant nearby. The 
seeds of this Pritchardia and Lodoicea 
are no longer viable after immersion 
in salt water, although flotation is 
believed to be their original mode of 
seed dispersal. 

The orchid displays, comprising 
distinct species and hybrids, are 
especially colourful. Orchid propa- 
gation also provides an educational 
activity. Interested members of the 
public are encouraged to participate 
in division and potting up. The ele- 
ments of hygiene are demonstrated 
by staff, and proficiency is quickly 
attained. Potting mixture is simply 
derived from bark, with the addition 
of slow release fertiliser. Peat is not 
necessary. 

The stated priorities of the 
Honolulu Botanical Garden are con- 
servation, propagation, education 
and recreation. To encourage public 
appreciation of these goals, no entry 
fees are charged, except for a 
nominal $1 at the Foster Garden. 


Waimea Arboretum and 
Botanical Garden 


Waimea means “reddish water” and 
is a common place name throughout 
Hawaii The Waimea Arboretum and 
Botanical Garden are set along the 
banks of streams in 150 acres of the 
Waimea Falls Park, on the northwest 
coast of Oahu. More than 5,000 taxa 
are arranged in 33 collections, 
according to the theme or origin. 
The floras of various islands are 
prominent, eg the Seychelles, Guam, 


The Mascarenes, Sri Lanka, 
Ogasawara, Fiji, and Lord Howe 
Island. Three of the special collec- 
tions feature only Hibiscus: one is 
devoted to Hawaiian species, 
another to hybrids, and another to 
evolution. Hibiscus (alo alo) is the 
State floral emblem for Hawaii. 

Once again a clear focus is given 
to rare and endangered species. 
“Conservation through cultivation” 
is the motto printed on publicity 
leaflets, and close to 400 of the 
world’s endangered tropical species 
are growing here. An active pro- 
gramme of exchange with other 
botanical gardens and scientific 
institutions has been implemented. 

The Waimea Valley was inhab- 
ited by Polynesian Hawaiians for 
several centuries. Consequently a 
special feature of the Garden is the 
number of archaeological finds, 
including burial sites. These are 
complemented with ethnobotanical 
or cultural displays. Reproductions 
of houses and domestic artifacts are 
constructed with authentic plant 
materials, including “wili wili” 
(Erythrina sandwicensis) and “koa” 
(Acacia koa). Guides are stationed at 
strategic points, but in their absence, 
the explanatory captions are clear 
and comprehensive. 

The Waimea Arboretum and 
Botanical Gardens have become a 
very popular tourist destination, with 
approximately 60,000 visitors per 
annum. There would be few Botanic 
Gardens anywhere in the world with 
an attendance to rival this. 
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RED AND 
FLOWERING SALVIAS 


here are many bright red flow- 
ering salvias. This is rather a 
disadvantage for nurserymen. 

Gardeners take one look at a 
red sage and pronounce they have 
that one. This may mean they 
never get to know a very good 
plant. The flowers of red salvias 
can be long and thin, fat or furry, 
and from lcm to 5cm in length. 
The plant habit and foliage varies 
extremely. 

It is a good thing that “bonfire” 
salvia is well known under its Latin 
name, but it is rather sad that the 
majority of people do not realise 
that sage is the English translation 
of salvia. 

Even interested gardeners can 
get lost when the names are varied. 
Two old favourites that seem to 
have been around Australia forever 
are on the way to a name variation. 

Perhaps the best known woody 
red salvia is “pineapple sage”, 
S.rutilans. According to James 
Compton, Britain’s salvia expert, it 
is probably a form of S. elegans and 
should be included in that species. 
Pineapple sage is a pleasant plant 
usually sold in the herb section as 
its flowers and leaves are often 
used in the kitchen. It does better 
in southern Australia if it is cut 
down after flowering in autumn. 
The pineapple scent is its best 
feature as the foliage is rather dull 
and the flowers and flowering 
period are not as good as some 
other red salvias. 

S.grahamii is also well Known 
as a very hardy and long flowering 
red salvia. Unfortunately George 
Bentham called it S.grahamii in 
1830, but Carl Kunth had already 
named it S.microphylla in 1817 
and therefore that name takes 
precedence. 
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by Sue TEMPLETON 


However, as there is such a 
wide variety of plants in the micro- 
phylla group perhaps it is best to 
leave it as “grahamii” for the time 
being. 

Shrubby bushes of S. grahami 
can flower year round. It grows to 
about two metres high by at least 
one metre, layering as it goes. The 
two-lipped flattish flowers are red 
with the bottom lip being most 
prominent. 

S. microphylla ‘Huntingdon’ has 
very similar flowers only perhaps a 
brighter red, but the foliage is quite 
different. The four-sided stems of 
‘Huntingdon’ have a white stripe 
down two sides. This variety is 
quite cold hardy and long flower- 
ing. Huntingdon is the name of a 
major botanic garden in Los 
Angeles where there has been a col- 
lection of salvias for some time and 
the name no doubt originated there. 

S. greggii ‘Furman’s Red’ has a 
very similar flower but is a much 
smaller bush, usually about 60cm 
high. 

There are likely to be other 
bright red greggii or microphylla 


forms as they seed abundantly and 


often vary in their colour shade. 

S. fulgens is a gorgeous scarlet 
salvia with a tubular flower about 
3cm long, the top lip overhanging. 
It grows to about one metre high 
and is reasonably frost hardy, that 
is it should live through at least 
minus two degrees Celsius. 

Another impressive salvia with 
scarlet flowers is S. gesneriflora 
from Mexico. The tubular flowers 
are 5cm long. Some varieties have 
very attractive dark bracts. The 
foliage is similar to S. dorisiana and 
also similarly frost hardy to zero 
degrees, although it would take a 
few more minus degrees to kill it. 


S. gesneriflora grows to about three 
metres high with multiple stems 
that could be cut down after it fin- 
ishes flowering where it gets very 
hot. It flowers mostly from about 
March to November. 

Although I am dealing with 
salvias that are being grown in 
Australia I digress to include one 
that I believe is not here at present, 
S. regla, because its name is so 
similar to regia which ‘Indigo 
Spires’ has erroneously been 
called. 

S. regia is an interesting orange- 
red salvia, often with attractive 
reddish bracts. There are some 
very good forms of it and some 
that are just fair. 

A salvia that has been around 
unnamed for a long time is S. ‘van 
Houttii’. The Fragrant Garden at 
Erina has had it for over ten years. 

It is very similar to S. splendens 
(Bonfire Salvia) and is no doubt 
related. I have been told that it got 
to Longwood Gardens in the US 
from South Africa but its actual 
breeding seems to be unknown. It 
has beautiful wine red bracts and 
flowers about 3cm long. This 
flower colour is rarely seen and is 
most striking. It grows to about 
one metre high and wide with dark 
green foliage. When it is not so hot 
the foliage often has yellow 
blotches. Unfortunately it is quite 
frost tender. It has not often been 
sold but when it has it has usually 
been called “scarlet sage”. 

S. splendens is now available in a 
range of colours besides red and 
also in the nana form which is 
rather attractive. 

The red form of S. coccinea can 
only be called bright. It is often 
sold as an annual called “Lady in 
Red”. => 
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The flowers of S. miniata look 
like pineapple sage. The plant is 
bushy and the leaves are a shiny 
green which is fairly unusual as 
most salvias have a tendency 
towards hairiness, one way or 
another. I bought this plant 
unnamed in Sydney a few years 
ago and it died on me. To add 
insult to injury the normal looking, 
largish seed refused to come up. I 
saw it again in San Antonio 
Botanic Gardens where the gar- 
- dener gave me more seed which 
again refused to come up. Since it 
is so ordinary and has no incredi- 
ble charm perhaps it should be 
allowed to fade away! 

While in a condemnatory mood 
perhaps I can deal with the 
Californian S. spathacea, called the 
hummingbird sage. I feel that this 
plant rarely looks very attractive as 
the inflorescence of pinkish red 
flowers is not very dense and it is a 
stiff, coarse plant. The seed is 
incredibly large and not produced 
freely. It is a fairly low growing 
salvia. 

S. penstemonoides is a rare sage 
endemic to the Texas hill country. 
This salvia grows up to two metres 
high with tubular crimson blooms. 
There was concern that it had 
become extinct but was found 
again. The local Native Plant 
Society is distributing seed widely 
to make sure of its preservation. I 
once got some seed which grew 
but now that I know it is so rare it 
makes me nervous. I have just one 
plant which has flowered but so far 
have not propagated it from cut- 
tings or seed. Frost does not seem 
to bother it. 

The last of those I am classify- 
ing as red is another Texan, S. 
roemeriana. This is an unusual 
small salvia, about 60cm, that may 
not live more than a couple of 
years. It has dark green, kidney 
shaped scalloped leaves and spikes 
of red flowers. 

Since we have no colour code 
classification colour has to be sub- 
jective, but just the same S. 
canariensis perhaps should have 
been included in the article dealing 
with blue and purple salvias. This 
is a fine shrubby salvia which gives 
a long floral display. Although it is 
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Salvia canariensis makes a big show for months 


from the Canary Islands I have not 
found it to be frost tender. It has 
attractive grey lance shaped leaves 
and although a cut back no doubt 
improves it, the shrub generally 


‘looks good. It starts flowering at 


the end of winter and carries on for 
a few months. 

Besides the commoner pinkish- 
mauve flower colour there is a 
darker variety which can be more 
striking. S. sclarea is a European 
that has been grown in Australia 
for quite a few years; it needs to be 
treated as a biennial. S. sclarea 
‘Turkestanica’ has the largest 
flowers. In its second year it grows 
to more than one metre high and a 


metre wide, with panicles of large 


pink-viened flowers. It usually 
seeds prolifically and then dies. It 
is very frost hardy. 

S. involucrata has also been 
grown for a long time in Australia 
but whether or not it really is 
‘Bethelii’, as it is usually called, I am 
not certain. This is a lovely Mexican 
plant about one metre high which 
will carry its sugar-pink flowers all 
the year in a moderately warm spot. 
It will also flower in shade; it suckers 
to form multiple stems. 

S. fruticosa has nice grey foliage 
about one metre high with pale 
pink flowers. After flowering it can 
lose its impact somewhat. The 
young foliage is very similar to that 
of S. interrupta. It was confused at 


the J. Paul Getty Museum and led 
me on a wild goose chase until I 
was more experienced. 

S. recognita from Turkey is a 
most desirable salvia. The base 
foliage is about 60cm high and the 
long stems of 3cm pink flowers can 
make this plant two metres high at 
flowering. 

S. dorisiana from Honduras has 
been about for a few years. This 
salvia has large pale, fragrant 
leaves and sugar-pink flowers that 
appear in late winter. It can scram- 
ble through other plants to reach 
two metres and is moderately frost 
tender. 

S. karwinskti from Mexico is an 
attractive shrubby plant to two 
metres with tubular pink flowers 
over a long period. 

There is a peach and white bi- 
coloured S. coccinea which is quite 
soft and attractive. This grows to 
about one metre and is not truly 
hardy. It will not stand conditions 
below freezing and is best kept in a 
sheltered position over winter or 
treated as an annual. 

S. chiapensis is yet another 
Mexican which is hardier than it 
appears. It tends to have shiny 
dark leaves and sprays of purplish 
flowers most of the year. It is a 
pretty plant and a substitute for the 
similar, but much larger flowered, 
S. buchmanii, which has been 
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imported twice into Australia but 
not survived. It does not set seed, 
whereas S. chiapensis does. 

S. muelleri has wine-coloured 
small flowers and is a fairly slight 
looking plant about 25cm high and 
wide. 

Some of the European group 
which share relationships, such as 
superba, nemerosa, etc have pink 
versions of the usually blue flowers. 

Lastly, but not least in the pink 
range, there are S. greggii and S. 
microphylla, these two generally 
grown as small shrubby plants less 
than a metre high which carry their 
two-lipped flowers for a very long 
period. A pink version of S. greggit 
has been about for quite a number 
of years. A darker pink variety 
called ‘Raspberry Royale’ has been 
imported in the last couple of years. 
Seed sets freely and tends to come 
up pretty much like the original. 


attractive stems 
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Salvia microphylla ‘Huntingdon’ showing tts 


Most salvia experts in the US 
agree that it is likely that S. greggi 
will be merged with S. microphylla. 
The latter is a better plant than 
greggii which tends towards woodi- 
ness. In winter it puts on new 
growth right from the ground. The 
leaves are a little larger. Neither is 
affected by frost slightly below zero 
but may be if it is in combination 
with soggy conditions. 

S. microphylla is available in a 
light and a darker pink, similar to 
S. greggiil, and also a bluish lipstick- 
pink. The real microphylla gems are 
lemon, apricot and bicolour but at 
present we are dealing only with 
the pinks. 

Probably all salvias are attrac- 
tive to hummingbirds, which adds 
an extra dimension to their enjoy- 
ment in the US. These birds are 
tiny and cute as they whirr and 
dart from flower to flower. If your 
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idea of Mexico is of a peasant in a 
big hat sleeping under a cactus you 
may have unrealistic expectations 
of Mexican salvias. Possibly the 
majority of these come from high 
elevations in the mountains and 
are not really desert plants, 
although they do not have high 


, water requirements. Most are fairly 


adaptable but usually demand 
good drainage and often do well in 
part shade. Most salvias are very 
long flowering, most do better if 
the spent flower stems are cut to 
allow the plant to regenerate. 
While it is not possible to make 
up.a list of favoured plants and go 
to the local nursery to get them, 
those mentioned in this article will 
become increasingly available 
through specialist nurseries. 


Hopefully, this article will serve as 
a guide to the best that will be 
available over the next few mm 


years. = 


The wine-red flowers of Salvia ‘Van Houttii’ always draw 


(author’s photos) 
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Growing Sweet Potatoes 


by Gunter GLASER 


ik like to pass on some of my experience in growing 
Sweet potatoes. Since all my hobby farming has 
been in south east Queensland, some of these situa- 
tions may differ in other areas and other states. 

Take tip cuttings only from healthy plants, free 
from virus disease and pests. It’s advisable to avoid 
clay type soils. You’ll get roots with rough, cracked 
skins and poor shape in these heavy soils especially in 
periods of high rainfall. 

Well drained sandy to sandy loam soils of medium 
fertility are most suitable. It’s important that a fallow 
period follow a crop of sweet potatoes. This is to 
prevent the build up of soil borne pests and diseases. 

Thorough soil preparation by digging and turning 
the soil is necessary well before planting, to a depth of 
250mm. 

A few days before planting, the required plant 
ridges are formed, 200mm to 250mm high, 300mm 
wide at the base and with a flat top 200mm across. 
The ridges should be about one metre apart. 

Plant spacings along the rows should be about 
300mm, depth to 100-150mm. As with any vegetable 
keep the weeds down early on. Make sure you water 
regularly, especially in the six to nine weeks after 
planting, also the final two weeks before harvesting. 

Dolomite should be added to the soil prior to 
forming the ridges, to supply calcium and magnesium. 
The orange flesh varieties require more nitrogen than 
the white fleshed varieties. However nitrogen must be 
used sparingly, as excessive use will encourage abun- 
dant vine growth and reduce the filling out of the 
roots. 

The harvest period can be spread by either stag- 
gered plantings of a single variety, or the planting of 
several varieties which have different maturing times,. 


Some. nutrient deficient symptoms:— 

Nitrogen: leaves yellowish green with reddish 
tinted areas. Tip of leaves light green, general poor 
growth. 

Phosphorous: stunted spindly growth and poor 
root development, young leaves dark green,. 

Potassium: edges of older leaves turning pale green, 
browning and dying, then leaves dropping off. 

Calcium: young leaves are light green, older leaves 
have reddish areas and areas of dead tissue. 

Magnesium: older leaves show a yellowing between 
the veins which start from the edges inwards. A 
reddish purple colour between the veins may also 
develop. Veins remain green. 
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Boron: roots are slender and elongated with dark 
streaks in the centre. Plants have stunted terminal 
growth and curling leaves. 

Manganese: light green to yellow between leaf 
veins. 


Some of the pests and diseases:— 

The most serious insect pest in Queensland is the 
sweet potato weevil. The adults are ant like beetles 
about 6mm long. They are dark blue in colour with 
orange thorax and legs. The eggs are laid at the base of 
the stem and on the storage roots exposed by cracks in 
the hills. 

The larvae are 10mm long, white with brown heads 
and do most of the damage, as they burrow tunnels 
through the roots. They also pupate in the stems and 
roots and are carried over from season to season in the 
roots and vines. 

To control these pests, good crop hygiene is impor- 
tant. f 


1. Plant weevil free vine cuttings from uninfested 
plants or use sprouts from fumigated nursery beds. 


2. Plant successive crops as far removed from the pre- 
vious crop as possible. 


3. Destroy leftover plant material after harvesting as 
soon as possible and smother regrowth with a 
heavy cover crop. 


4. Make sure the crop is well hilled up to avoid expo- 
sure of storage roots as they mature. Don’t let the 
soil dry out to the point of cracking. 

Other common pests are cut worm, wire worm and 
white grub. The cut worm can chew off vine cuttings 
soon after planting. All three insects feed on the 
storage roots, letting soil rot organisms into the roots 
and destroying the crop. When I’ve had an infestation 
of these pests, the only successful control has been a 
chemical called Lorsban. Used as directed, it should 
be applied to the soil surface before hilling. 

The most common disease with sweet potatoes is 
scurf. It is a fungus which grows on the outer surface 
of the storage roots. When the infestation is severe it 
results in a brown to black discolouration, resulting in 
a spoiled crop. 

Crop rotation is the major means of control. The 
scurf fungi can stay in the sand for two years and three 
to four years in sandy loam to clay loams. So this 
should be taken into account when crop rotating. With 
a little care you should have a high success rate 
with this vegetable. ® 
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NATRAKELP 


INGE as the name suggests 
is a seaweed fertiliser It is made 


from Tasmanian Bull Kelp and is a 
pure liquid seaweed, not a seaweed 
extract. It does not contain any urea 
or other analysis boosting chemicals. 

The kelp is hung on racks to dry 
and is then transported to Queens- 
land where a unique cold process 
slowly renders the kelp into a highly 
assimilable form for speedy absorp- 
tion through plant foliage and roots. 

Natrakelp is fully Australian 
owned and manufactured, and is the 
first seaweed fertiliser to be 
approved by the Biological Farmers 
of Australia. It is certified ‘A’ and 
carries the BFA logo. 

Doug McGaughey of Natrakelp 
explains, “Natrakelp is best used as 
part of a balanced plant nutrition 
programme rather than as a sole fer- 
tiliser. It is proving very popular with 
organic farmers and can be used on 
crops such as tomatoes, potatoes, 
lettuce, brassicas, peas, beans and 
cucurbits. It can also be used on 
cotton and fruits such as apples, 
pears, citrus, vines, bananas, paw 
paw, strawberries and stonefruit”. 

Grains, wheat, corn and barley 
will also benefit from applications of 
Natrakelp, and in nurseries, it can be 
applied to seedlings and mature 
stock every three weeks. 

The producers say Natrakelp 
helps towards naturally healthy 
plants which have an increased 


natural resistance to frost, drought, 
insects and bacterial attack through 
enhanced robustness, and it also 
increases the soil’s fertility. 

While a wetting agent is not 
always necessary, it will improve 
Natrakelp’s effectiveness on plants 
which have thick, glossy and water 
resistant surfaces. They suggest a 
tiny amount of household detergent 
in the mix as an effective wetting 
agent for the domestic, home garden 
use. Natrakelp wi!l not burn leaves 
or roots of plants. 

Doug McGaughey finds growers 
have been particularly happy with 
the results of using Natrakelp. 
“Plants respond best to foliage appli- 
cation, and seedlings respond well 
with no stress at plantout. This has 
resulted in increased yields and 
earlier maturity of crops.” 

As a general guide, Natrakelp is 
diluted 50-1 for foliage spraying. 
The manufacturers provide a 
brochure with instructions and list 
application rates and timing for soil 
and foliage spraying. 

Natrakelp comes in various sized 
containers, including a one litre 
bottle suitable for the home gar- 
dener. 

Natrakelp is manufactured by 
Natrakelp Pty Ltd, PO Box 1000, 
Maroochydore, Qld. 4558. Tel 
008.672.174, fax (074) 45.5499. 
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The advantages are obvious. 
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AMERICAN PRIMROSE SOCIETY 


ollowing his article on “Polyanthus for Temperate 

Areas” in our October/November 1993 issue, Dr 
John Kerridge, of Vancouver BC, sends details of the 
American Primrose Society. 

The Society publishes a quarterly journal, contain- 
‘ing articles on the culture and hybridization of 
Primulas, discovery of new species and their introduc- 
tion into cultivation. It also publishes a chart giving 
information about the cultural preferences and natural 
habitat for many Primula species. 

There is an annual seed distribution, from which 
seed of many species and hybrids are available. Some 
are obtainable from no other source. 
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Individual membership costs $US15 per year or 
$US 40 for three years. Application for membership 
should be sent to: 

Addaline Robinson, 

9705 SW Spring Crest Drive, 
Portland, OR 97225, 

USA. 

Dr Kerridge also points out that there was an error 
in his article. At the bottom of page 7 the text should 
read “do choose a damp cool time: not “do not 
choose...”. The fertiliser for spring use should be 20- 
20-20 not 2-20-20. 
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HAPPENINGS 


Saturday 19th March 


Lecture by John Brookes, “Garden Design and Style 
in the Australian Landscape”, at Oxley College, 
Burradoo, NSW. Sponsored by the Australian Garden 
History Society (Southern NSW Branch). Tickets $45 
(members), $50 (non-members), include morning tea, 
picnic lunch and entry to selected local gardens. 

For further information phone James Hoskins on 
(048)22.1940 or Michael Bligh on (048)21.8642. 


Saturday and Sunday 19th and 20th March 


The New South Wales town of Mudgee stages its 
Annual Rose Festival. Rose and Flower Show on 
Saturday in the PCYC, Market Street, Mudgee. 

For further information contact Mrs E. Whitehouse 
on (063)73.8548. 


Saturday and Sunday 16th and 17th April 


The Cottage Garden Club will hold a Cottage Garden 
Fair and Workshops at Quincey Cottage, 56 Railway 
Parade, Medlow Bath, NSW. Stalls selling plants, 
statues, pots and garden furniture; talk by Mary 
Moody (of “Gardening Australia” TV programme); 
workshops on various methods of propagation. - 

For further information contact Sue Perkins on 
(047)88.1097 (home) or (02)285.8083 (business 
hours). 


Saturday and Sunday 14th and 15th May 


The Friends of Geelong Botanic Gardens will host the 
fourth weekend seminar of The Association of Friends 
of Botanic Gardens of Victoria. The Association was 
founded in 1992 with the aims of furthering coopera- 
tion, promoting mutual understanding and support, 
exchanging information and sharing experiences 
between the Botanic Gardens of Victoria. 

Keynote speakers will be Dr Brian Morley, 
Director, and Mrs Chris Steele-Scott, Marketing 
Officer, Botanic Gardens of Adelaide, who will explore 
the theme “Growing Together Towards 2000”. Fay 
Marles, the first Commissioner for Equal Opportunity 
Vic, will discuss the use of voluntary labour, Stephen 
Forbes will represent the Royal Botanic Gardens 
Melbourne and Mark Trengrove, local indigenous 
specialist, will present his point of view. 

Social activities include a dinner with guest speaker 
Randall Pollard describing wine growing in the 
Geelong region. 

The venue is the Institute of Educational 
Administration, adjacent to the Botanic Gardens. 

For further information contact Jayne Salmon on 
(052)43.5094. 
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@ NEW PLANTS FROM 
LAMBLEY NURSERY 


AGAPANTHUS ‘Bressingham White’. White flowers suffused with 
mauve-pink on 120cm stems. A fine new English cultivar. $6.00 
ARTEMISA ‘Lambrook Silver’. One of the best silver foliage plants 
quite dwarf at 50cm. with silky silver, much divided leaves. Sun. $4.00 
KNIPHOFIA ‘Little Maid’. A charming small poker, raised by Beth 
Chatto (the wonderful English nurserywoman) with neat 25 cm. tall 
tufts of fine grassy leaves from which thin stems carry long lasting 
ivory white torches all summer. Sun. $4.00 
MISCANTHUS sinensis ‘Gracillimus’. An imported clone grown by 
division this very beautiful grass has very narrow arching leaves, with 
a silver mid-rib, topped by silver flowers in autumn. 120cm. $6.00 
SEDUM ‘Autumn Joy’. The large cauliflower shaped flower heads 
open rich pink, turn to bronzy-salmon, to copper and then mahogany 
brown as the autumn progresses. The blue green foliage is especially 
lovely. 50cm. Sun. $8.00 

Our Autumn/Winter catalogue with the largest range of the best 
varieties of perennials, grasses and silver foliage plants in 
Australia is now available. Price $3 including postage. Free with 
order and to 1993 customers. __ 

We take great care and pride in our packing and replace, without 
question, any plants not received in first class order. Please 
include $7.00 for postage and packing. 


LAMBLEY NURSERY, 
“Burnside” Lesters Rd., Ascot, Victoria 3364. 
Phone (053) 43 4303 Fax (053) 43 4257. 
Ascot is 20km north of Ballarat and 10km west of Creswick. 


&SON(VIC)PTY. LTD, 
COMO NURSERIES 


Growers of the less common trees and shrubs 
Still giving good old-fashioned service 


Our Retail Nursery and 6 acre Display Gardens are 
open to the public daily from 9am-Spm 


Cnr Basin-Olinda and Sheffield Rds 
THE BASIN Vic 3154 
Melway Map ref. 65 J 7 


Descriptive Catalogue available $5 posted 
Country and Interstate orders attended to between 
June-August per Air or Post. 


Postal Address: PO Box 181, The Basin, Vic 3154. 


WHOLESALE ENQUIRIES 
03 762 2833 


RETAIL ENQUIRIES 
03 762 6864. 
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Re-vegetation of Green 
Island 


The Daikyo Group’s $41 million 
redevelopment of Green Island 
Resort into a nature-based tourism 
destination has required the imple- 
mentation of a landscape strategy to 
enhance the island’s native vegeta- 
tion and ensure protection of its 
delicate environment. 

An additional 6,000 native plants 
have been grown from seed collected 
on the island and established in 
nurseries both on the island and on 
the mainland. These plants will be 
irrigated with effluent produced by 
Daikyo’s $5.3 million Tertiary 


Sewage Treatment Plant, the most © 


sophisticated of its kind in Northen 
Queensland. 

The Daikyo Group has relin- 
quished approximately one hectare 
of its lease of the island to the 
Department of Environment and 
Heritage for gazettal as National 
Park. This area contains the best 
rainforest on the island in terms of 
height and structure. 


Geothermal energy 


Geothermal energy, that is solar heat 
stored in the earth or in bodies of 
water, can be efficient in climates as 
cold as Alaska and Iceland, accord- 
ing to an article in the American 
Orchid Society’s Bulletin. The 
Slinky, developed in Sweden, con- 
sists of a series of 2.5 to 5 cm plastic 


THE RHODODENDRON 
€ GARDENS @ 


Autumn Floral Festival, April 1994 


@ Visit the Autumn display in Show Hall 


@ Enjoy blooming Vireya rhododendrons, azaleas and 


brilliant colours of Autumn foliage 
‘ 40 hectares of magnificent gardens and scenic views 


Bring a picnic lunch or use the Tea Rooms 


OPEN DAILY 10am-4.30pm (closed Good Friday) 
The Georgian Rd, OLINDA, VIC Ph (03) 751 1980 
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GARDEN CUTTINGS 


coated piping buried in a trench or 
laid in the bottom of a pond. The 
pipes contain water if they are in lat- 
itude 32 degrees north or south, and 
anti-freeze outside these latitudes. 
The pipes are connected to an 
indoor geothermal pump which can 
deliver three to four times more 
energy than it consumes. 


New Plant Biodiversity 
Centre 


A formal agreement was signed in 
November last to establish a 
Commonwealth Centre for Plant 
Biodiversity Research. The agree- 
ment was signed by the Chief 
Executive Officers of the Australian 
Nature Conservation Agency on 
behalf of the Australian National 
Botanic Gardens and the Common- 
wealth Scientific and Industrial 
Research Organization on behalf of 
the CSIRO Division of Plant 
Industry. 

The Centre combines the activi- 
ties of the Herbaria at ANBG with 
the CSIRO Division of Plant 
Industry to operate as a single 
national collection, the Australian 
National Herbarium. It also brings 
together the related research activi- 
ties of both organisations in the 
areas of plant systematics, horticul- 
ture and conservation biology. The 
Centre will take responsibility for 
the co-ordination, maintenance and 
upgrading of important national 
botanical databases developed by 


ANCA and CSIRO, including the 
Australian Plant Name Index and 
Census of Australian Vascular Plants. 

The Centre is managed by a 
Board, chaired by Professor Derek 
Anderson, Pro Vice Chancellor of 
the University of Sydney. 


Albury-Wodonga Spring 
Garden Competition 


The 1993 Albury-Wodonga Spring 
Garden Competition attracted 57 
entries with 23 local businesses 
giving generous support in donating 
prizes. 


A mortgage lifting tomato 


A new newsletter, “The Tomato 
Club”, published in Bogota, New 
Jersey, lists the top half-dozen “heir- 
loom” tomatoes. The best, according 
to The Tomato Club, is one with the 
intriguing name “Radiator Charlie’s 
Mortage Lifter”. This is a “beef- 
steak” type tomato created by M. 
Charles Byers, who owned a truck 
repair business in West Virginia 
during the 1930s. He sold his new 
variety in the early 1940s for $1 a 
plant, and it proved so popular he 
was able to pay off his mortgage. 

“Radiator Charlie’s Mortgage 
Lifter” is said to have superb 
flavour; it averages 2.5 lb in weight 
(it'can go to 4 Ib) per fruit and to 
mature in 79 days. 


Potted 
Lots of Gift STdeas 


30 Main Street, Hahndorf S.A. 5245 
Telephone (08) 388 7439 


ye 
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Masport Shredders 


As landfills or disposal sites become fewer the cost of 
getting rid of garden rubbish is soaring. But what you 
are at present throwing away can very quickly and 
easily be turned into food for your plants. 

Masport have a range of chipper shredders to suit 
every budget and every size of property. For advice on 
the chipper shredder best suited to your needs contact 
your nearest Masport Power equipment Specialist or 
phone Masport direct on (03)586.7777. 


Viro Cell Native Grasses 


A range of Australian native grasses that are extremely 
drought resistant, surviving on natural rainfall only, are 
now available in Viro Cells, each pre-fertilised and 
sprayed before despatch with a formulation that 
enhances post-transplant growth as well as providing 
frost and heat protection; an exclusive absorbtion agent 
ensures moisture retention after planting. Grasses cur- 
rently available in Viro Cells include Wallaby Grass 
(Danthonia setacea), Kangaroo Grass (Themeda trian- 
dra), Large Tussock Grass (Poa labillardieri) and 
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PRODUCT NEWS 


Swamp Foxtail (Pennisetum alopecuroides); others are 
available on request. 

For further information contact AABulk, Lot 1 
Ingold Lane, Clarendon, NSW 2756; tel (045)77.5912, 
fax (045)77.5736. 


“Garden Hands” 


Most gardeners could do with an extra pair of hands: 
“Garden Hands” are just that, an extra pair of hands. 
Made of sturdy plastic, these nifty extensions 
simply strap on to your own hands to make short work 
of picking up just about anything in the garden — 
leaves, twigs, rose prunings, grass clippings, weeds, 
even small children! 
They have adjustable straps to fit all sizes of hands 
and will even fit over normal sized garden gloves. 
“Garden Hands” are available from department 
stores, hardware shops and nurseries for around $10. 
For further information contact Des McMurray, 
Dalsonware, on (03)764.0666. 
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GARDEN MARKET PLACE 


is an important directory for quick 
reference, and headings can be 
selected by arrangement. 


1— 2insertions $1.00 per word 
3 — 5 insertions: 80 cents per word 
Minimum $30 per insertion 


also Display Ads: $50 and $100 


To advertise in this section contact: 
Keva North on (048) 61.4999 
Pam Gurner-Hall on (08) 388.7439 


NURSERIES GENERAL 


LEURA COUNTRY GARDENS 
NURSERY Leura NSW 2780. We stock a 
wide range of cool climate trees and shrubs, 
cottage garden plants, old fashioned and 
David Austin roses, perennials and ‘English 
Garden’ plants — OPEN seven days — Tel: 
(047) 84.3146. 


NURSERIES — SPECIALIST 


RELIABLE ROSES, George Rd, Silvan Vic 
3795. Tel (03) 737.9313. Melways map 121 
D10. Growers and specialists of Heritage 
roses. STANDARD ROSES AVAILABLE 
from 24 inches to 72 inches. Roses available 
year round, mail order in winter only. Display 
area of over 800 varieties of all types of roses. 
Catalogue available $2.00 post paid. 


BUNDANOON VILLAGE NURSERY, 71 
Penrose Rd, Bundanoon, NSW 2578. Tel 
(048)83.6303. Scented shrubs and climbers, 
cottage garden and silver-grey plants, herbs, 
bulbs and old roses, unusual salad plants. 
Plants for the collector. Occasional garden- 
ing/cooking classes, please enquire. 
Out-of-print gardening and cookery books by 
mail order only. Two hours drive from 
Sydney and Canberra in the Southern 
Highlands. Closed Tues and Wed except by 
appointment. 


OTWAY HERBS COTTAGE GARDEN; 
biodynamic nursery and terraced garden set 
in the hills of Apollo Bay. Perennials, shrubs, 
rare plants, Chinese species, fresh herbs, pot- 
pourri, local terracotta pottery. Biddles Rd, 
Apollo Bay, Vic 3233. Tel (052) 37.6318. 
Open daily. 


THE BRAIDWOOD NURSERY, 62 
Wilson St, Braidwood, NSW 2622. Tel (048) 
42.2057. Cottage garden shrubs and old-fash- 
ioned roses and a wide range of perennials. 
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BUDA GARDEN NURSERY, 42 Hunter 
St, Castlemaine, Vic 3450. Tel (054)72.1032. 
A wide range of interesting and hardy trees, 
shrubs, perennials and bulbs all propagated 
from the historic Buda garden collection is 
now available from our expanding plant 
nursery. Open daily 9 am to 5 pm. 


ORCHARD COTTAGE PERENNIALS 
specialising in perennials, dianthus, and roses. 
Tucks Rd, Main Ridge, Vic. Melway map 190 
F12. Open Tues to Sat 1 pm to 5 pm. Tel 
(059)89.6265. 


AUSTRAL WATER GARDENS; water 
lilies, all colours and types; water iris; mar- 
ginal and oxygenating plants; books; pond 
liners economy $8 sq.m — EPDM synthetic 
rubber $16 sq.m. Send 3 x 45 cent stamps for 
colour mail order list. 1295 Pacific Highway, 
Cowan, NSW 2081. Open 7 days. 3 km north 
of Cowan. Tel (02)985.7370. 


BLEAK HOUSE ROSES, Calder Highway, 
Malmsbury, Vic 3446. Tel (054)23.2427. 
Open Tues to Sun 10 am to 5 pm. The 
garden at Bleak House has one of the finest 
collections of old roses in the country. The 
nursery specialises in the sale of roses and 
perennials, and an interesting range of garden 
ornaments. Tea rooms serving Devonshire 
teas and light lunches. 


CANTERBURY SPECIES GARDEN. We 
propagate species plants such as Salvia, 
Lavenders, Iris, Fuchsia, Viola, Geranium 
and herbs. Advice sheets available. Display 
garden for browsing and purchases. 10 am to 
5 pm Wed to Sat, Sun 12 to 5 pm. 7 Byron 
St, Canterbury, Vic 3126; tel (03)836.0415. 


YUULONG LAVENDER ESTATE, 
Yendon Rd, Mt Egerton (RMB E1215 
Ballarat, 3352). Tel (053)68.9453; fax 
(053)68.9175. Lavendula collection for 
OPCA — 27 different types. Plant nursery 
and cottage garden. Herbal sandwiches and 
teas. Lavender produce, craft and cosmetics. 
Fresh and dried lavender flowers. Open first 
weekend in September to second weekend in 
May, Wed to Sun, 10 am to 4.30 pm. 
Admission $3.00. 


FORGET-ME-NOT COTTAGE 
GARDEN, 7 Stanhope St, Daylesford, Vic. 
Herbs and cottage plants; display garden and 
sales. Open weekends Nov to May or by 
appointment. 


GRETCHENS — OLD FASHIONED 
ROSES: garden and nursery open at week- 
ends on the Hawkesbury River at Old 
Kurrajong Rd, Lowlands, Richmond, NSW 
2753; tel (045)78.2994. 


ROSES, old world, David Austin, modern. 
Mail order July/Aug. For catalogue send 3 x 
45 cent stamps to EVANS & SONS Nursery, 
Point Leo Rd, Red Hill South, Vic 3937; tel 
(059)89.2573. 


COX’S ROSE NURSERY AND ROSE 
GARDEN: specialist suppliers of pot grown 
old garden roses. Exhibition garden, with 
Shrub, Climbing and Australian roses. 
Nursery open each week for 1994 from 3rd 
March to 27th Nov, Thurs — Sun 10 am to 4 
pm. The Nursery will close down at the end 
of Nov. 140 Oaks Rd, Thirlmere, NSW 2572 
(near Picton); tel (046)81.8560. 


YAMINA RARE PLANTS 25 Moores Rd, 
Monbulk, Vic 3793; tel (03)756.6335 fax 
(03)752.0308. For new, rare and unusual 
shrubs and trees. Extensive range of 
Magnolias, Japanese Maples, Viburnums, 
Conifers, Michelias, Osmanthus, etc. Send $5 
for comprehensive catalogue. We dispatch 
Australia-wide. 


SWEET VIOLETS, mail order only. 17 dif- 
ferent violets — single and double for $35.00 
including post, OR send SSAE for a 
Collectors list of named and species violets. 
Violet Gardens WA, PO Box 45, Armadale 
WA 6112. 


GARDEN DETAIL 


SE 
A SPECIAL GIFT 


Tel: (048) 61 4999 Bus. Hrs. 
(NSW & ACT) 
CANBERRA — SYDNEY 


BOWRAL 


COURSES AND CLASSES 


COURSES; plant expert courses; Herbs, 
Roses, Perennials, Fuchsias, Natives, 
Conifers, Proteas, Carnivors, Azaleas, 
Camellias, Orchids, Bulbs, Bonsai, Annuals, 
Palms, Lavender, Berries, Cacti, and lots 
more. Australian Horticultural Correspon- 
dence School, PO Box 2092, Nerang East, 
Qld 4211; or 264 Swansea Rd, Lilydale, Vic 
3140. Tel (075)30.4855 or (03)736.1882. 
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ACCOMMODATION 


LINKS HOUSE, BOWRAL. Contem- 
porary Australian cuisine with a zap of 
French. Dinner, Bed and Breakfast $85 to 
$115 per person. Weekend package $170 per 
person. Tel (048)61.1977. 


TASMANIA, ‘Hillgrove’, colonial self-con- 
tained suite in historic house c.1840 on 11 
acres of rolling countryside overlooking his- 
toric Shot Tower and Derwent River. 15 
minutes from Hobart GPO. $75.00 double 
per day includes full breakfast provisions. Tel 
(002)27.9043. 


BEAUTIFUL SETTING, one fully fur- 
nished unit, 100 yards from Ovens River, 
Bright, Vic. Bookings (057)21.3556. 


DAYLESFORD; a charming country 
cottage fully self-contained, located in a 
peaceful, private setting, situated high on 
Wombat Hill. Well equipped for 2 to 4. 
heating (c/h & log fires) and linen included. 
Set amid a delightful cottage garden, the back 
gate leads into Daylesford. Historical 
Botanical Gardens and the stunning Convent 
Gallery. Tel (053)48.1184 for bookings and 
brochure. 


BOWRAL COTTAGE INN. The country 
Bed and Breakfast Retreat you’ve always 
looked for but thought you’d never find. A 
Victorian cottage c.1890 with three individu- 
ally decorated guest suites, all with ensuites. 
Walking distance to restaurants and shops. 
Tel (048)61.4157. 


MENENIA, NEAR GRAMPIANS. Easy 
distance to the South Coast. Beautifully 
appointed 1850s stone cottage set in lush 
garden. Dinner, Bed and Beakfast. Tel and 
Fax (053)50.6536. 


GREAT OCEAN ROAD, ANGLESEA. 
Feel pampered and enjoy tranquil bed and 
breakfast. Modern coastal house, secluded 
garden, sweeping ocean views. Tel 
(052)63.2774. 


BRAIDWOOD, BED AND BREAKFAST 
in your own suite in the Old Rectory (1842), 
beautifully restored, centrally heated. Enjoy 
our old English garden and adjoining nursery. 
Mary and Stewart Harris, 62 Wilson St, 
Braidwood, NSW 2622; tel (048)42.2057. 
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COTTAGE AT TARA, set in the beautiful 
garden at TARA, GUILDFORD (between 
Daylesford and Castlemaine). Bed and break- 
fast accommodation in double fully 
self-contained cottages. Unique country ele- 
gance with a touch of the Mediterranean. Tel 
(054)73.4205. 


BOOKS 


SEED SAVERS HANDBOOK by Michel 
and Jude Fanton; 10,000 sold in one year. 
Direct from the authors; bulk orders or $23 
each post paid. Box 975, Byron Bay, NSW 
2481. 


GARDEN STREET BOOKS 


GARDEN STREET BOOKS 


Free catalogues on request 


PO Box 1811 
Geelong 3220 
Phone: (052) 291 667 
Fax: (03) 529 1256 


GARDENS AND ARBORETA 


GARDEN OF ST ERTH, BLACKWOOD, 
95 km north-west of Melbourne. Wide variety 
of native and exotic plants in 3 ha bush 
setting. Open daily. Official collection of 
Cistaceae. Contains herb, rock, water, veg- 
etable, bush, “English” and sunken gardens. 


ASHCOMBE MAZE; Australia’s largest 
hedge maze; rose maze, gardens and tea 
rooms. Open weekends, public holidays and 
Victorian Government school holidays, 10 am 
to 5 pm. Red Hill Rd, Shoreham, on 
Victoria’s Mornington Peninsula. Tel 
(059)89.8387. Melway ref 256 E4. 


GUILDFORD ON LODDON (between 
Daylesford and Castlemaine), Victoria. Two 
lovely gardens in beautiful Central Victoria. 
‘Hilltop’ and ‘Tara’ feature heritage roses, 
exotic trees, shrubs, perennials and bulbs in 
picturesque country garden settings, any 
season. (Specialist nursery at Hilltop). Easily 
located by signs. Phone (054)73.4275/ 
73.4205 for detailed brochure. 


ANNSLEIGH GARDENS AND TEA 
ROOMS, B18 Mount Rd, Burnie, Tas. Two 
acres beautiful English-style gardens. Many 
special features. A photographer’s delight. 
Group’ bookings welcome. Phone 
(004)35.7229. RSD 400 Burnie, Tas 7320. 


SEEDS 


SPECIALTY SEEDS, cottage perennials 
and annuals, British wild flowers, herbs and 
vegetables. 650 lines — send SAE for short 
list or $4.00 for full catalogue to Hawthorn 
Park, Chanters Lane, Tylden, Vic 3444. 
Tel/fax (054)24. 8292. 


WANTED 


Old varieties and species of 
Herbaceous Paeonies for my collection. 


Buy or exchange. Contact: 
TIERASLEA RARE PLANTS 
Shicer Gully Rd, Guildford, Vic 3451 
Tel. (054) 734 331 


TOURS 


GARDEN TOURS in 1994 will include 
Autumn in Cooma, Bombala, Braidwood and 
Bungendore. Spring tours are planned to 
northern NSW and central Victoria. Details 
from John Morris, 13 Simmons Street 
Balmain, NSW 2041. Telephone 
(02)810.2565, Fax (02)818.2748. 


Why not advertise your Product, 
Nursery, Society, Garden Detail or 
Accommodation with us? 


To The Advertising Department, Australian Garden Journal 
PLEASE SEND RATES AND CONFIRMATION FOR 


Dec March 
Jan/Feb a April/May [ema 


Next Sept 
Issue Oct/Nov (cal 


My Name and Address is 
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More Plant Profiles 


from Stephen Ryan, of Dicksonia Rare Plants, Mount Macedon 


Confused Corm 


It always seems sad to me that because of the literature 
we get here we tend to see a field of Ixias or Sparaxis 
as somehow inferior to an orchard full of daffodils or a 
wood full of blue bells. 

Not only is it a predictable type of planting (and I 
hate to be predictable) but most northern hemisphere 
bulbs tend to have a long growing season and in our 
warmer climate the grass is knee high before we can 
mow it which is hardly a good look. Besides plants like 
daffodils have large leaves that die down in a very 
obvious and unattractive way adding to the overall 
untidy effect. 

Many South African bulbs such as Ixias, Freesias 
and Sparaxis are not only perfectly suited to our 
Australian climate (in some cases a little too well 
suited, looking at the environmental weed potential of 
some species) but their foliage is generally unobtrusive 
and dies down quickly and early allowing regular 
mowing to start before things get out of hand. 

So let us not slavishly follow the examples set by 
British gardeners in a climate that is ill suited to them. 
Instead visit old cemeteries and derelict farm houses 
and you will see how truly lovely these easy care corms 
can look and how persistent they are. I sometime 
wonder if gardeners think they are being somehow 
cheated, or it can’t be good enough if it doesn’t 
require vast knowledge, hard work and heaps of 
money. 

This is all leading (I realise slowly but I often find it 
hard to get off my soap box) to a South American bulb 
that must have it all including more names than you 
can shake a stick at. 

The plant in question is called Ixia paniculata, at 
least it is 

at the moment. At one time or another it has been 
listed as I.longiflora as well as Morphyxia paniculata, 
Tritonia paniculata, T. tenuiflora, T. longiflora, Gladiolus 
longiflorus, G.ixioides, Babiana longiflora, Freesia longi- 
flora, Hyalis longiflorus, Montbretia pallida, M. 
longiflora, M. concolor, M. tenuiflora, Waitzia longiflora, 
W. concolor and W. tenuiflora amongst other names. 
The genus (Ixia that is) is currently under revision so 
who is to say where it will all end. I truly hope its 
where we started this paragraph. 

It is a winter growing bulb to about 100cm tall that 
generally starts growing well into winter when the 
lawn hopefully has stopped growing, Its leaves are 
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quite narrow and strongly upright which gives a tidy 
effect even as they are dying. 

The flowers are normally produced in October and 
are unusual for an ixia in both shape and arrangement 
on the stems which may well account in part for its 
remarkable history in the naming stakes. They tend to 
be clustered towards the top of the flower stem instead 
of spaced evenly along the stem in the classic arrange- 
ment. The flowers instead of being open to flat are 
narrow tubed and flare out at the top in a more or less 
trumpet shape. Even the colour is a slightly unusual 
one as the inside is a soft buff cream and the outside a 
more soft apricot shade. 

Ixia paniculata is like the rest of its tribe a hardy 
easy going plant requiring nothing more than a sunny 
aspect with winter moisture and dry in summer. Most 
of us shouldn’t find this to hard to cater for. Once you 
have it, it will multiply quite quickly from seed and 
corm division and is happy left to naturalize so you 
needn’t lift them unless you want to spread them 
around or share them with friends. 

It might not invoke the same romantic impressions 
but why not have a patch of apricot ixias instead of a 
host of golden daffodils? 


On Reflection 


If indeed that vain young Greek, Narcissus, was 
turned into a daffodil by the Gods for falling in love 
with his own reflection in a pond, let us hope that it 
may have been that quaint little Narcissus cyclamineus 
into which he was transformed. 

This is of course unlikely (even if turning into a 
flower isn’t) as it is native to small areas of north- 
western Portugal and north-western Spain, and 
although it does grow in damp meadows and river 
banks he would had to have been rather well travelled. 
It is (on reflection) my favourite little narcissus, which 
is really saying something when you consider that it 
comes from a genus of some 50 or so species that has 
produced countless hybrids. 

None of the species could be said to be unattractive 
and the same can be said for most hybrids except 
perhaps for the split corolla types that to me at least 
look as they have had a holiday at Chernobyl. 

Although it must have been known as early as 1608 
when it was illustrated in Vallet’s “Jardin du Roi 
Henry IV” and was described botanically for the first 
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time in 1816, it must have disappeared from cultiva- 
tion for a long time as Dean Herbert rather foolishly 
and unfairly suggested in the 1840s that “it is an 
absurdity which will never be found to exist”. 

How wrong can you be? This far from absurd bulb 
was re-introduced in 1885 and how stupid would 
Dean Herbert have been if he had still been around. 

Narcissus cyclamineus is apparently becoming rarer 
in the wild partially due to urban development and has 
never been all that common in cultivation, which may 
be due to the fact that unlike most of its relatives it has 
a very short dormancy and so doesn’t like being out of 
the ground long, and the soil in which it grows should 
never dry right out. It will also be slow to increase veg- 
etatively although it will flower in two or three years 
from hand pollinated seed, and these germinate quite 
easily. 

Of course the species name was given to describe 
the way its quaint little donkey ear petals reflex back 
like those of the cyclamen. 

It is a bulb that gives great satisfaction when sited 
in an appropriately moist cool aspect as its flowers last 
longer than most of its relatives and if it is happy and 
left undisturbed (other than to hand pollinate it) it will 
self seed quite well and eventually build up into a 
respectable drift. 

Although some variation in colour and size can be 
found it is usually a rich bright yellow and rarely 


Narcissus cyclamineus 
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Ixia paniculata 


exceeds 15cm in height. This means that it is in appro- 
priate scale for the cool rock garden, or can be grown 
in (preferably) old shallow terracotta pots so that they 
can be displayed on a table to shelf at close to eye 
level. 

It is not easy to obtain stock in Australia but it is 
about and worth every effort as it is a most rewarding 
plant as long as its requirements are met. 

I do, however, wonder if I might not end up being 
turned into a pond by the Gods for falling in love with 
my Narcissus cyclamineus. 


The Perfumed Garden 


Cnr Bungower & Derril Rds 
Moorooduc 3933 
(Melways 146 K3) 

Ph: (059) 788 547 


Only genuine 
‘David Austin’ 
Roses carry this 
Trade Mark 


Free admission to display garden, open Nov. to May, 
9-3pm weekdays, 9-5pm on Saturdays, 
1—Spm Sundays & Public Hols. 


AUTUMN SHOW: Friday 25th to Sunday 27th March, 
Yam-Spm. Devonshire Teas available Saturday & Sunday. 
Roses for sale & orders taken for winter. 
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EYE-CATCHING EDIBLES 


With glossy capsicums, striped tomatoes, rainbow chards and purple 
potatoes, the vegetable garden need no longer be dull. Gail THOMAS reports. 


Cosas in the garden, colour on the plate. An ever 
increasing rainbow assortment of vibrant vegetables 
is now available to the home gardener. They offer great 
visual appeal in the garden as well as taste temptations at 
the table. 

Brilliant glossy capsicums of green, gold, red, brown 
and even black are becoming more commonplace on our 
greengrocers shelves. However many of these old-fash- 
ioned, open pollinated “heirloom” vegetables are still the 
domain of the home gardener. 

Clive Blazey of Diggers Seeds at Dromana has been 
instrumental in pioneering the introduction of these heir- 
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Heirloom Zebra 
tomatoes 


looms for those food and garden lovers seeking some- 
thing different: 

Rainbow chard is a fine example of something that 
adds a splash of colour to the vegetable patch — striking 
stalks of gold, red purple, orange, pink and white, vividly 
contrasting with the green leafy tops. A great alternative 
to silver beet. 

The expanding range of tomatoes is another break- 
through; not only is there a vast array of colours, shapes 
and sizes, there are tomatoes best suited for eating, pre- 
serving, drying and stuffing. Now we can grow a 
selection, each suited to specific culinary applications. It 
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\ certainly makes sense and will 
provide the tastiest results in the 
kitchen. 

One tomato which is bound to 
stimulate the taste buds and conver- 
sation is the green zebra variety. The 
apricot-sized fruit have green and 
gold striped skin and green flesh, 
even when ripe. When seed initially 
became available, a number of heir- 
loom tomatoes were grown at 
historic Werribee Park, to coincide 
with the Harvest Picnic. The green 
zebras seemed almost at home here, 
as the adjoining Werribee Zoo fea- 
tures a large zebra herd, and the 
zebra is also the Zoo’s logo. No 
doubt the plants were also authenti- 
cally fertilised with “Zoo Poo” which 
is collected on-site and sold to 
garden lovers as a fund raiser. 

While we are beginning to realise 
the advantages in growing a range of 
tomatoes each suited to specified 
culinary uses, we have also come to 
understand the benefits of planting 
potatoes for a purpose. 

Erica Vale Seeds have captured 
this concept with their “Specialty 
Spuds”, releasing six individual 
packs — ‘Desiree’, the gourmet 
potato, ‘Kennebec’ the chip potato, 
‘Crystal’ the patio potato, ‘Sebago’ 
the all-purpose potato, ‘Pontiac’ the 
baking potato and ‘Bintje’ the salad 
potato. 

No longer is the choice “washed 
or unwashed”, “pink skin or chats”; 
we now have available a more 
diverse range of potatoes from the 
purple skin/white flesh ‘Toolangi 
Delight’ to the delicious elongated 
yellow fleshed ‘Kipfler’. 

However, our most unusual 
potato would have to be the sausage- 
like ‘Purple Congo’ which boasts a 
deep purple skin and purple flesh. 
With its firm texture it certainly 
makes a colourful addition to a salad 
of corn, red capsicums and sugar 
peas. 

Rod May, of Blampied in 
Victoria, runs a mixed farm with his 
father and brother. Some years ago 
he was given one tuber of this most 
unusual potato and has managed 
successfully to propagate it to com- 
mercial quantities, which he now 
sells through Victoria, New South 
Wales and Queensland wholesale 
markets. 

The May family farm is certified 
A organically, and produces other 
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potato varieties including ‘Pontiac’, 
‘Sebago’, ‘Kipfler’, ‘Desiree’, 
‘Bintje’, ‘Pink Eyes’ and ‘Bison’. 

Rod explains “growing potatoes 
organically is not too difficult, 
although the difficulty lays in 
keeping the weeds under control 
later in the season more than any- 
thing else. I use a fairly long rotation 
in that I grow grasses and legumes, 
and use a little bit of rock phosphate 
fertiliser. I am also a very strong 
believer in using some lime, even 
prior to potatoes; I spread as much 
lime as I can possibly afford. I also 
do a bit of agroforestry and have 
been known to establish chestnuts in 
the potato paddock and use the irri- 
gation to get the chestnuts started. I 
use a bit of pelletized poultry 
manure and some foliar nutrient, 
but rely fairly much on long rotation 
and fertility build-up in between.” 
Grown in basaltic red earth, Rod’s 
potatoes are sold under the brand of 
“Captain Creek’s organic produce”. 
The local creek is one of the tribu- 
taries of the Loddon River, as they 
live north of the Divide. 

While Rod enjoys growing red 
skinned Pontiacs and Bisons, he is 
expanding the area of ‘Purple 
Congo’. Yields vary between the 
varieties, with some giving more than 
15 tonnes, others under 10 tonnes. 

“TI find the Purple Congo yield 
much better than the Kipfler and are 
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Rainbow Chard (author’s photos) 


commensurate with some of the 
more standard varieties; I estimate 
10 to 15 tonnes of Purple Congo. It 
is a prolific variety, and under 
special conditions has produced 5kg 
from a single tuber. They have a 
characteristic top with a purplish 
streak, even in the stem. They have a 
long season and also a good resis- 
tance to scab. As there are not too 
many small tubers they are easy to 
deal with and provide a good sample 
size”. 

Rod says overhead irrigation con- 
trols grubs, and they irrigate from 
bore water pumped from a consider- 
able depth. 

“Potatoes are a very good rota- 
tion in the organic farm. I harvest 
the first ones at the end of January 
and lift them with a two-row Myers 
digger — the rest is done by hand. I 
employ pickers and for the special 
varieties I expect them to do a good 
job in the field, as I rely on specialist 
pickers who can grade in the field.” 
He uses a minimum of heavy equip- 
ment. “We don’t have any high-tech 
expensive equipment, and because 
of limitations of water we will con- 
tinue to grow only about 10 acres of 
potatoes.” 

Rod May has certainly opened up 
the possibilities of presenting inter- 
esting potatoes with a purpose. 

Captains Creek Farm, RMB 
1299, Blampied, Vic 3364. 
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‘Coallookdale Sronwork 


ae 


he Coalbrookdale Company dates from the early 

part of the 18th century, when the first Abraham 
Darby began producing cast-iron bellied pots in a 
remote valley in east Shropshire, in England. By 1800 
the area had become the centre of Britain’s iron indus- 
try and boasted the world’s first iron bridge, built in 
1779 over the River Severn. 

In the 1830s the company entered the decorative 
castings market; its products ranged from filigree fruit 
plates to bandstands, from door knockers to complete 
railway stations. The outstanding items, however, 
were the marvellous range of decorative fountains. A 
price list of 1860 shows that the company was offering 
eleven different fountains, ranging in price from one 
hundred to two hundred pounds. 

Garden furniture-was also made, but production 
generally declined after about 1890, due largely, it 
seems, to increased competition. Few Colebrookdale 
wares were made after World War I. 

It seems likely that a considerable quantity of 
Colebrookdale ironwork was exported to Australia, 
but unfortunately all the company’s records for the 
19th century have been lost or destroyed. The 
Adelaide Botanic Gardens have two Coalbrookdale 
fountains and it is understood that there are examples 
also at Bendigo, Mildura and Forbes, and one “at a 
hospital in Sydney”. 

The photograph shows a Coalbrookdale seat, origi- 
nally in a garden in Bathurst but since moved to 
Longreach in Queensland. It has been identified as an 
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elongated version of the “Fern and 
Blackberry” design which was illus- 
trated in the company’s 1875 catalogue. 

If any readers have any items in their 
possession that they believe to be 
genuine Coalbrookdale, or know the 
whereabouts of any, I will be most inter- 
ested to hear from them. Photographs 
will, of course, help to establish their 
authenticity and any information 
regarding their history will be useful. 

I am indebted to Mr John Powell, 
Librarian and Information Officer at the 
Ironbridge Gorge Museum, in Telford, 
Shropshire, for the background infor- 
mation contained in this short article. 
Mr Powell will be pleased to examine 
any photographs or other material that 
readers may have, with a view to tracing 
the item’s history. 

Tim North 


9 e 
It’s a Rare Thing 
While in Canberra see an exhibition of rare and 


endangered Australian plant species at the 
¢ Australian National Botanic Gardens * 


Exhibition runs from 12 March to 15 May _o* 
oS Open daily from 9.30 am to 4.30 pn OO 
Coimecenn Officially opened during the Canberra Festival ee, Pars 


For enquiries call the Visitor Information Centre on 06 250 9540 
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MAKES GARDENING AN 
AESTHETIC PLEASURE IN 
ITS OWN RIGHT... 
SHARE THIS PLEASURE 
WITH A GIFT 
SUBSCRIPTION THAT 
COMES FOUR TIMES 
A YEAR 


Ring with your bankcard number or 
Write to our office 
PO Box 588 Bowral NSW 2576 
We will enclose your message! 


GIFT SUBSCRIPTION 


Commences with next issue eel 

Commences with thisissue [| 

Message or card enclosed cS 
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send 2 Yr.10issues [| $46.00 —SAVE 10% (Overseas Au$68) 


or debit my Bank/Master/Visacard 
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Please commence my own subscription 
with the next issue 
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CALENDAR OF EVENTS, Home & Overseas 


MARCH 


9th to 13th March: Royal Autumn Floral and 
Horticultural Show; organised by the Royal 
Agricultural and Horticultural Society of South 
Australia Inc. Enquiries (08)210.5211. 


To 6th March: The Heirloom Festival at Herons- 
wood, Dromana, Vic. 


10th to 17th March: Landscape Design Conference, 
“Gardens for To-Morrow”, Melbourne. Enquiries 
(03)836.9091. 


12th & 13th March: The Horticultural Society of 
Canberra Inc Autumn Flower Show, Albert Hall, 
Canberra. 


19th March: Lecture by John Brookes “Garden 
Design and Style in the Australian Landscape”, Oxley 
College, Burradoo, NSW, sponsored by Australian 
Garden History Society (Southern NSW Branch). 
Enquiries James Hoskins (048)22.1940 or Michael 
Bligh (048)21.8642. 


19th & 20th March: Mudgee Rose Festival; Rose and 
Flower Show on 19th March at PCYC, Market St, 
Mudgee. Enquiries Mrs E. Whitehouse (063)73.8548. 


APRIL 


2nd to 26th April: Autumn Festival at The 
Rhododendron Gardens, The Georgian Rd, Olinda, 
Vic. Exhibition in Show Hall. Enquiries (03)751.1980. 


20th to 24th April: Sydney Garden Festival, 
Convention and Exhibition Centre, Darling Harbour, 
Sydney. 


16th & 17th April: Cottage Garden Fair at Quincey 
Cottage, Medlow Bath, NSW, organized by The 
Cottage Garden Club. Enquiries Sue Perkins 
(047)88.1097 (home) or (02)285.8083 (bus hrs). 


16th/17th and 23rd/24th April: Wentworth Falls 
(NSW) Gardens Festival. Eight gardens open to view. 
Enquiries Ron Moore (047)57.3460. 


28th April to 1st May: Autumn Gardens and 
Nursery Crawl around Bowral — Southern Highlands 
of NSW. Visit eight magnificent private gardens — 
Enquiries (048) 62.1610 or (048) 87.1254. 


JULY 


1st to 3rd July: Queensland Home Garden Expo, 
Nambour. Enquiries Jill Scott (074)46.7815. 
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24th to 26th July: Expo International, Garden and 
Lawn Exposition, Louisville, USA. 


AUGUST 


21st to 27th Aug: XXIVth International Horticultural 
Congress, Kyoto, Japan. 


SEPTEMBER 


4th to 6th Sept: GAFA International Garden Trade 
Fair, Germany. 


17th & 18th Sept: The Horticultural Society of 
Canberra Inc Spring Bulb and Camellia Show, Albert 
Hall, Canberra. 


29th Sept to 2nd Oct: Plantec ‘94, International 
Horticultural Trade Fair, Frankfurt, Germany. 


OCTOBER 


20th to 23rd Oct: Iberiflora; Horticultural Trade 
Show, Valencia, Spain. 


29th & 30th Oct: The Horticultural Society of 
Canberra Inc Iris, Rhododendron and Azalea Show, 
Albert Hall, Canberra. 


NOVEMBER 


12th & 13th Nov: The Horticultural Society of 
Canberra Inc Spring Exhibition and Rose Show, 
Albert Hall, Canberra. 


15th to 20th Nov: Ellerslie Flower Show, Auckland, 
NZ. First Chelsea-type Flower Show in New Zealand. 


"ARE you A SUBSCRIBER? 2 


| Enjoy the. benefits of ‘subscription: 
Each i issue is mailed to you. 


No increase in cost during — 
the termof your subscription 


Discount on a two-year - 


subscription. _ 


News of associated activities 
(lectures, TEESE 
garden tours, etc.). 


Subscriber’s newsletter free. 
Special offers to subscribers. 
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Gini en Gear ey 
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Tey 
\BERTS GARD ‘s Be 
Ry. ‘ A i 
Dee re 
‘A NURSERY INA GARDEN 16 
(a) 
Perennial Ds 
and Cottage Garden Specialist an 
Alberts grows all plants for sale O94 
in the nursery. Over 1100 species 3) 
and cultivars of hardy perennials )} 
are available, many rare and unusual. Ds 


Open 7 days: 10am-4pm  (@ ; 


Cy) 

9 Beltana Rd Al. 
PIALLIGO ACT 2609 SiG 
Ph. (06) 2480300 | y 


Mount Tomah Botanic Garden 


Summer Brilliance in the Fresh 
Mountain Air 


At Mount Tomah Botanic Garden, on Bells Line of 
Road in the Blue Mountains, you can discover 
nature’s palette of summer colour in Australia’s 
premier cool-climate botanic garden. 

Opening hours and entry fee: Phone (045) 67 2154. 


hi M. Cole 000 228 937 
Where nature tends 
to grow on you. 
490 Galston Road, (P.O. 
Box 29) Dural, NSW 2158. 
Phone (02) 651 1322 
Fax (02) 651 2146 
Open every day except Good 
Friday and Christmas Day 
Rose Nursery, Mitchell 
Highway, Narromine, NSW. 
2821. Fax: (068) 89 2533 
Open Mon-Fri, 9am-4pm, 
Hols. excluded 


Sandstone Garden Decor 


by John Wilson 


See our large range of hand-crafted sandstone garden ornaments 
including Sundials, Birdbaths, Fountains, Pedestals and Urns. 


AVAILABLE FROM 

Norwood Garden Centre Townsend Rainbow Nursery 3 
299 Portrush Road 201 Townsend Road B 
Norwood SA 5067 Geelong VIC 3220 3 
Ph (08) 331 5584 Ph (052) 486 911 6 
Rodneys Nursery Town and Country Gardens s 
24 Beltana Road 1280 Malvern Road 8 
Pialligo ACT 2609 Malvern VIC 3144 

Ph (06) 248 6933 Ph (03) 822 9704 


Ubed fo "Batvedtily Blac’? 


"Butterfly Blue" is an enchanting new Lavender-Blue flowering peennel Pastel 
coloured scabious, known as pin cushion flowers, have long been popular in - 


flowers. 


"Butterfly Blue" is a new selection, discovered in an Irish garden, and launched 
in 1985 to become one of the top-selling plants in The UK, and a success story 
in the USA, South Africa and New Zealand. 


What fs special about "Battecthy Blac"? 


Delicate and cottagy in appearance, "Butterfly Blue" produces an abundance of 
intense Lavender-Blue flowers for up to 9 months of the year. The flowers have 
pin cushion-like centres surrounded by delicately ruffled soft petals. Neat, 
sturdy and compact, plants require little pruning other than the removal of dead 
flower heads to promote flowering. As its name implies, it has the added bonus 
of being highly attractive to butterflies. 


Scabiosa “Butterfly Blue" has been introduced 
to Australia by Pride of Place Plants UK. 


Britain, wonderful in the garden and excellent for cutting as both fresh and dried 


Available from your nearest leading retailer from March 1st 
For details on your nearest distributor contact Colourwise Nursery on (045) 666 177 


Uhoce el "Batiectly Blac” 
grow? 

It has been trialled from Brisbane to . 
Tasmania and in Western Australia & 


» and has proven easy to grow and adaptable to all locations. iti is very “Atawe 


tolerating extremely cold conditions to -10°, and will survive dry conditions as 
well. 


(low caa 0 ase "Battocily Bloc” ta my gardea? 


"Butterfly Blue" is ideal for small gardens, for cottage gardens, for flower beds, 
borders, and among shrubs. It is a perfect compliment to silver foliage plants or 
can be used as a mass planting for a dramatic show of colour. It can He planted 
in tubs, patio pots or window boxes. "Butterfly Blue" is so 
versatile, it can find a home practically anywhere in the garden. 
As a cut flower it is excellent for posies, float bowls and vases. 


AUSTRALIAN 
RENNIAL 
“GROWERS 
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